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I'HEFACI::. 


This  volume  contairiB  all  the  proceedings,  papers,  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  Institute  published  during  1911,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

1.  Brief  obituary  notices  of  members  and  associates  reported 
as  deceased  during  the  year  1911;  library  accessions  and  re- 
quirements ;  notices  of  meetings  of  the  Institute  and  of  other 
societies ;  lists  of  proposed  members  and  associates ;  changes 
of  address  of  members;  and  other  announcements  of  general 
but  temporary  interest,  furnished  to  members  in  Bulletin  Xos. 
49  to  60,  during  the  year  1911. 

2.  Account  of  the  excursions  and  entertainments  connected 
with  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting,  June,  1911,'  and  with  the 
San  Francisco  meeting,  October,  1911.^ 

3.  The  following  papers,  presented  at  the  San  Francisco 
meeting,  which  on  account  of  lack  of  space  are  carried  over  to 
Volume  XLIII.  : 

The  Mining  Industry  of  Japan,  by  Keijiro  Nishio,  Tokyo, 
Japan.' 

The  Black  Mountain  Coal-District,  Kentucky,  by  J.  B.  Dil- 
worth,  Philadelphia,  Pa/ 

The  Geology  of  the  Tonopah  Mining-District,  by  Augustus 
Locke,  Goldtield,  Nev,* 

A  Moditication  of  the  "  Gay  Lussac  "  Method  for  Silver- 
Bullion  Containing  Tin,  by  Luis  Emlynn  Salas,  Xew  York, 
N.  Y.« 

Notes  on  the  Laramie  Tunnel,  by  D.  W.  Brunton,  Denver, 
Colo.^ 

The  Laws  of  Igneous  Emanation  Pressure,  by  Blarney 
Stevens,  New  York,  X.  Y." 


»  BulUHn  No.  55,  July,  1911,  pp.  584  to  594. 

*  Idrm,  No.  59,  November,  1911,  pp.  xii.  to  xxxviii. 
'  Idem,  No.  61,  January,  191J,  pp.  103  to  147. 

*  Idem,  No.  62,  February,  VM'2,  pp.  149  to  176. 

*  Idem,  No.  62,  February,  1912,  pp.  217  to  226. 
«  Idem,  No.  63,  March,  1912,  pp.  267  to  278. 

'  Idem,  No.  6-1,  April,  1912,  pp.  3b7  to  376. 

«  Idem,  No.  64,  .\pril,  1912,  pp.  411  to  427. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Physical  Data  of  Igneous  Emanation,  by  Blarney  Stevens, 
New  York,  N.  Y.« 

The  Bearing  of  the  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Magnetic  Iron- 
Ores  on  Their  Possible  Extent,  by  Frank  L.  Nason,  West 
Haven,  Conn. 

Gold-Mines  in  Southern  Colombia,  by  F.  Pereira  Ganiba, 
Tuquerres,  Colombia. 

4.  A  few  discussions  referring  to  papers  contained  in  Vol. 
XLI.,  which  were  received  early  in  the  year  1911,  yet  in  time 
to  be  included  in  said  volume. 

The  publication  of  the  Year  Book,  containing  a  revised  List 
of  Members  and  Associates,  heretofore  usually  issued  directly 
after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  was  postponed  until  after 
the  Annual  Business  Meeting  in  February,  1912,  in  order  to 
have  the  period  covered  correspond  to  the  official  year  of  the 
Institute. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  volume  includes  the  following  paper 
presented  at  the  Canal  Zone  meeting,  which  was  omitted  from 
Vol.  XLI.  on  account  of  lack  of  space  : 

The  Agency  of  Manganese  in  the  Superficial  Alteration  and 
Secondary  Enrichment  of  Gold-Deposits  in  the  United  States, 
by  William  H.  Emmons,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Struthers, 

Secretary  and  Editor. 

9  Bulletin  No.  64,  April,  1912,  pp.  429  to  438. 
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OFFICERS. 

For  the  year  ending   February,    1912. 

COUNCIL.* 

Presidext  of  the  Council. 

CHARLES  KIRCHHOFF New  York.  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  1912.) 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council. 

BENJAMIN  B.  LAWRENCE New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  W.  RICHARDS South   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ALBERT  SAUVEUR ; Cambridge,  Mass. 

(Term  expires  February,  19rj.)- 

8.  B.  CHRISTY Berkeley,  Cal. 

W.  A.  LATHROP Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GARDNER  F.  WILLIAMS Washington,  D.  C. 

(Term  expires  Februarj-,  1913.) 

COUNCIIXJRS. 

KARL  FILERS New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALEX.  V.  HUMPHREYS New  York.  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  MILLER Toronto,  Canada. 

(Term  expires  February,  1912  ) 

ROBERT  E.  JENNINGS New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  KELLY Vui>can,  Mich. 

CHARLES  F.  RAND New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  1913.) 

A.  E.  CARLTON Cripple  Creek,  Coix). 

W.  J.  OLCOTT DiLUTH,  Minn. 

E.  L.  YOUNG New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  Februar>-,  1914.) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  and  Editor. 

tJOSEPH  STRUTHERS,  29  W.  S'Mh  St New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  1912.) 

Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Council. 
R.  W.   RAYMOND New  York,  N.  Y. 

CORPORATION. 

JAMES  GAYLEY,  President;  JAMES  IK)UGL.\S,  Vice-President; 

FRANK   LYMAN,  Tna.surf r  : 

tJOSEPH  STRUTIIEHS,  Secretary  and  As.sistant  Treasurer. 

DIRECTOR"*. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT,  JARTHUR  L.  WALKER,  tJOSEPH  STRUTHERS. 
(Terra  expires  Febr\iar>-.  1912.) 
JAMES  GAYLEY,  CHARLP>S  KIRCHHOFF,  FRANK  LY.MAN. 

(Term  expires  February,  l'Ji:i.) 

JAMES  DOUGL.\S,  JAMES  F.  KEMP,  ALBERT  R.  LEDOUX. 
(Term  expires  February,  1914.) 

•  Secretary's  Note. — The  Council  is  the  professional  body,  harin/j  charge  of 
the  election  of  members,  the  hohliiiR  of  meetini^  (except  business  iiieetinR^),  mad 
the  nublication  of  papers,  i>roceedin>is,  eta  The  Board  of  Pin-ctors  is  the  bodj 
legally  responsible  for  the  business  management  of  the  Corporation,  and  is  there- 
fore, for  convonienco,  cmiKJsed  of  numl>ers  residing  in  New  York. 

t  Suci^eding  K.  W.  Iviymond.  resicne<l  Mar.  31.  1911. 

X  Succeeding  (.harles  II.  Snow,  resigned  .Apr.  'Ji<,  1911. 


Viii  OFFICERS    ELECTED    AT    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
FEB.  20,  1912. 

Tlie  list  of  officers  on  the  preceding  page  is  for  the  year  1911, 
the  period  covered  by  the  contents  of  this  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions. Bnt  the  result  of  the  election  at  the  Annual  Busi- 
ness Meeting,  February,  1912,  altliough  strictly  belonging  to 
the  next  volume,  is  here  published  for  the  convenience  of 
members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  vote  of  the  members 
and  associates  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
Feb.  20,  1912: 

COUNCIL. 
President  of  the  Council. 

James  F.  Kemp, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(To  serve  for  one  year.    Term  expires  February,  1913.) 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council. 

Karl  Eilers, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldemar  Lindgren, "Washington,  D.  C. 

Bknjamin  B.  Thayer, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(To  serve  for  two  years.    Term  expires  February,  191-1.) 

Councilors. 

John  H.  Janeway,  Jr. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  J.  Jennings, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  W.  Richards, So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

(To  Berve  for  thiee  years.    Term  expires  February,  1915.) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  and  Editor. 

Joseph  Struthers, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(To  serve  for  one  year.    Term  expires  February,  1913.) 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Edmund  B.  Kirby,  Charles  F.  Rand,  George  C.  Stone. 
To  serve  for  three  years.    Term  expires  February,  1915.) 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year 
ending  February,  101.'^ : 

President,  Janic*  K.  Kemp,  New  York,  N.  Y.  '.- 

Vice-President,  K<lmund  B.  Kirby,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary,  (ie<irge  C.  Sione,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Frank  Lyman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Joseph  Struthers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAST    OFFICERS.  IX 


PAST  OFFICERS. 
Presidents. 

»Davii)  Thomas 1871 

R.  W.  Raymond 1872-1874 

*A.  L.  HoLLEV 1875 

*Abram  S.  Hewitt 1876 

*T.  Stekry  Hunt 1877 

*EckleyB.  Coxe 1878-1879 

♦William  V.  Shinn 1880 

♦William  MfrrrALF 1881 

♦RiCHAKD  P.   ROTHWELI 1882 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1883 

James  C.  Bayles 1884-1885 

Robert  H.  Richards 1886 

♦Thomas  E<^^jlrston 1887 

William  B.  Potter 1888 

Richard  Peaiue 1889 

♦Abram  S.  Hewitt 1890 

John  Birkinbine 1891-1892 

H.  M.  Howe 1S93 

John  Fritz 1.S94 

♦J.  D.  Weeks 1896 

E.  G.  Spilsbury 1896 

♦Thomas  M.  Drown 1897 

CHARLh:s  Kirch HOFF 1898 

Jamf-s  Douglas 1899-1900 

E.  E.  Olcott 1901-1902 

Albert  R.  Lei>oux 1903-1904 

James  Gayley 1905 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1906 

John  Hays  Hammond 1907-1908 

D.  W.  Brinton 1909-1010 

Charles   Kirch hoff 1911 

James  Gayley  (Corporation) lOavigil 

Secretaries. 

♦>[artin  Coryell 1S71-1S72 

♦Thomas  M.  Drown 1H7.V1884 

K.  W.  Raymond 1884-1011 

Joseph  Struthers 1011  

Treasurers. 

J.  Pryor  Williamson 1871-1872 

♦Theodore  D.  Rand 1872-1903 

Frank  Lyman « 1903 

•  Deceased. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


Year  of  HONORARY  MPLMBERS. 

blection. 

1876.     Pkof.  Richard  Akebman Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1909.     Prof.  Kichakd  Beck Freiljerg,  Germany. 

190.').     A.NDRKW  Carnwjik New  York,  N.  Y. 

1906.     Dr.  Jambs  Douglas New  York,  N.  \. 

1888.     Prof.  Maton  de  la  Goupilliere Paris,  France. 

1906.  Sir  Robert  A.  IIadfield London,  England. 

1888.     Prof.   Hans  Hoefer I^eoljen,  .\iialria. 

1905.     Pkof.  Henri  Louis  Le  Chateliek Paris,  France. 

1899.     M.  Floris  Osmond Saint  Leu,  France. 

1909.     Alexandre  Poitrcei Paris,  France. 

1911.     Dr.  Ros.«iter  W.  Raymond New  York,  N.  Y. 

1911.     Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards Boston,  Mass. 

1909.     Dr.  Ino.  H.  C.  Emil  Schroedter Diisseldorf,  Germany. 

190G.     John  E.  Stead Middlesbrough,  England. 

1909.  Jame.s  M.  Swank  (.\ssociate) Phihidelphia,  I'a. 

1902.     Prof.  Dimitry  Constantin  Tschernoff St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

1910.  Prof.  Tsunasiiiro  "VVada Tokyo,  Japan. 

1907.  Charles  D.  Walcott Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorary  Members  (Deceased).  ^e"^ 

1872.  Bell,  Sir  Lowthian 1904 

1892.     Castillo,  A.  Del 1895 

1902.    Contreras,  Manuet.  Maria 1902 

1888.     Daubree,  a 1896 

1884.     Drown,  Thomas  M 1904 

1890.  Gaetzsch.mann,  Moritz 1895 

1873.  Gruner,  L 1883 

1891.  Kerl,  Bruno 1905 

1895.     Le  Conte,  Joseph 1901 

1891.     Lesley,  J.  P 1896 

1890.     Patera,  Adolph 1890 

1886.     Percy-,  John 1889 

1888.     PosEPNY,  Franz 1895 

1884.  RiCHTER,  TlIEODOR 1898 

1899.     lioBERTs- Austen,  W.  C 1902 

1890.     Serlo,  Albert 1898 

1880.     Siemens,  C.  William 1883 

1872.  Thomas,  David 1882 

1873.  Tunner,  Pcter  R.  von 1897 

1885.  Wedding,  Hermann 1908 


LIST    OF    MEETINGS. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MKETINGS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THEIR   L/>CAL- 
ITIF>S    FROM   ITS  ORGANIZATION  TO  OCTOBER,   l!»ll. 


No.  Place.  Date. 

1.  WilkeK-Barre,  I'a.* May. '71...  1 

2.  Bethlehem,  Pa. Aug.,  '1\~  1 

3.  Troy.  N.  Y Nov.,  '71..  1 

4.  Philadelphia.  Pa Feb..  "72..  1 

5.  New  York.  N.  Y.« May. '72...  1 

6.  PiltftbiirK.  I'a Oct.,  '72...  1 

1 


7.  Bdflon.  Mass Feb.,  '73 

8.  Philadfli.hla.  Pa.» May, '73...  2 

9.  p:a.iton.  Pa Oct.,  '73...  2 

10.  New  Yorl{.  N.  Y Feb.,  '74..  2 

11.  St.  \An\U,  Mo.» May, '74...  3 

12.  Ilnzleton.  Pa Oct., '74...  3 

I'i  New  Haven,  Conn Feb.,  '75..  3 

11.  Dover,  N.  J.» May,'7.'>...  4 

Vo.  Cleveland,  O Oct., '7.^...  4 

16.  WashiiiKton,  D.  C Feb.,  '76..   I 

17.  Philadelphia,  Pa.f June.  '7-1.  .) 

18.  Philadelphia,  Pa Oct., '76...  h 

19.  New  York.  N.  Y Feb.,  '77..  5 

20.  WilkesBurre,  Pa.« May, '77...  6 

21.  Ameiiia.  N.  Y Oct.,  '77...  r. 

22.  Philadelphia,  Pa Feb..  '78..  G 

28.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.*.. May. '78...  7 

24.  Lake  (ieorge.  N.  Y Oct.,  •7S...  7 

26.  Baltimore,  Md.« Feb.,  '79..  7 

26.  PitlJihurK,  Pa May,  "79...  8 

27.  Montreal. Canada Sept.,  '79..  8 

28.  New  York.  N.  Y.» Feb.,  '80..  8 

29.  Lake  Superior.  Mich. ..Aug.,  '80..  9 

30.  Philadelphia,  Pa.' Feb..  "81..  9 

81.  Staunton,  Va May.  '81. ..10 

32.  Harrishtirg.  Pa Oct.,  '81. ..10 

83.  Washington.  D.C.» Feb.,  •82..1(i 

34.  iKiiver.  Colo Aug..  'Sl..\\ 

86.  Boston.  Mass.* Feb.,  '83..11 

86.  Roanoke, Va June.  •83.12 

87.  Troy,  N.  Y Oct.,  "83. ..12 

38.  Cincinnati.  O.* Feb.,  'M..12 

89.  Chicago.  Ill May, '84. ..13 

40.  Philadelphia,  Pa Sept..  ■8I..13 

41.  New  York,  N.  Y.» Feb.,  '86.,13 

42.  ChattanooRB,  Tcnn May, '85. ..14 

43.  Halifax.  N.S Sept.,  'tiS-.M 

44.  PitUshnrg.  Pa.» Feb.,  '86.. 14 

45.  Bithlohcm.  Pa M«y,'86...1.i 

46.  St.  lx)uls.  Mo Oct..  '86... 1.") 

47.  Scranton.  I'a.* Feb..  •S7..1."> 

48.  I'tah  and  Montana... ..July,  '87. .It! 

49.  Duluth.  Minn July,  '87..16 

60.  Boston.  .Mass.* Feb..  '88.. 16    xxvill. 

61.  BirminRham,  Ala May, '88... 17        xlx. 


Trans.  Trana. 

Vol.    Page.    No.  Place.  Date.    Vol.    Page. 

.W.  Buffalo.  N.  Y Oct.. '»«..  17  xxiv. 

.53.  New  York.  N.  Y.* Feb..  'H9..17  xxxL 

54.  Colorado. June.  'Sy.lS  xrll. 

^t.'}.  Ottawa.  Canada Oct.. '89... 18  xxlv. 

56.  Wa.shington.  D.  C* Feb..  '90.. 1h  xxx. 

57.  New  York.  N.  Y .SepU.  '90.19  vil. 

.■>8.  New  York.N.  Y.« Feb.,  '91. .19  sxt. 

59.  Cleveland.  O June.  '91 .2" •  xvl. 

60.  Glen  Summit.  F'a„ Oct.. '91. ..20  Ixl. 

61.  Baltimore.  Md.' Feb.,  '92..21  xix. 

62.  Plaltshurgh,  N.  Y June,  •»2..21  xxxiil. 

6.3.  Reading,  Pa Oct.,  '92...21  xllv. 

64.  Montreal.  Canada* Feb..  •93..21  111. 

65.  Chicago,  III _ Aug.,  '9:{..22  xliL 

66.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.VFeb.,  •<M..24  xvli. 

•".7.  Bridgeport,  Conn Oct.,  '94. ..24  xxxv. 

m.  Florida: Mar.,  '95..25  xix. 

69.  Atlanu,  Ua Oct,  '9t'....25  xxxlll. 

70.  Plttaburg,  Pa.* Feb.,  •96..26  xvll. 

71.  Colorado Sept.,  '96.-26  xxix. 

72.  Chicago,  III Feb.,  '97..27  xvil. 

73.  Lake  Superior July,  '97..27  xxx. 

74.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.« Feb..  '98..28  xvll. 

75.  Buffalo.  N.  Y Oct.,  ■9S...28  xxxvi. 

76.  New  York,  N.  Y.» Feb.,  '99. 29  xvii. 

77.  California Sept.,  '99..29  xllx. 

78.  Wa-shlngton,  D.C.* Feb.,  'Ocao  xix. 

79.  Canada Aug..  '(JO.JO  xlv. 

80.  Richmond,  Va.» Feb.,  '01. .31  xix. 

81.  Mexico Nov..  'Ol.A.'  cxvill. 

82.  Philadelphia.  Pa. I May. '02.  .33  xxxv. 

83.  New  Haven.  Conn Oct.. '02. .33  xlvii. 

84.  Albany.  N.  Y.» Feb..  •flS.at  xxlll. 

85.  New  York.  N.  Y Oct..  •03...:M  1x1. 

86.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.« Feb..  '(M-.ii^  xxlll. 

H7.  Lake  Superior Sept.,  '<>»  .11'.  xlli. 

88.  Washington.  D.  C May. 'a5...3«-.  xlil. 

89.  British  Columbia July,  '05...16  lill. 

90.  Bethlehem.  Pa Feb.,  '06..37  xU. 

91.  London.  England July,  '06..37  xlvlll. 

92.  New  York.  N.  Y April. '07  JV*^  IIL 

93.  Toronto.  Canada July.  '07.  3*<  llx. 

91.  New  York.  N.  Y Feb.,  '*..;w  xll. 

9.').  ChatUnuoga.  Tenn._...Oct..  "08. .39  xlviil. 

96.  New  Haven.  Conn Feb  . 'OiV  |o  xll. 

97.  Spokane.  Wash Sept  . '00..  40  xlvlll. 

V*.  Pittaburg,  Pa Mar..'10 -41  xxxvlU. 

99.  Canal  Zone Nov..'10...41  x\t. 

lOti.  Wilkes  Itarre.  Pa June.ll...42  xxxlv. 

101.  San  Francisco,  C*l Oct.,  '11. ..42  xllv. 
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•  Annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  ofUcers.    The  rule*  were  amended  at  the  ChatUnooca 
meeting.  May.  l.s7S.  changing  the  annual  election  from  May  to  February, 
t  Begun  in  .May  at  Easion.  Pa.,  for  the  election  of  offlcers.  and  adjourned  to  Philadelphia. 
t  Begun  In  FebruaryatNew  York  City,  for  the  election  of  o(Bcen.«nd  adjourned  to  Florida. 
« to  Philadelphia. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


I'L'liLiCATiUNS. 


Per  Set. 


The  publications  of  the  Institute  comprise: 

TUAXSACTIONS. 

The  volumes  of  Transactions,  which  are  published  annually,  con- 
tain the  list  of  officers,  rules,  etc.,  the  Proceedings,  and  the  papers 
revised  for  final  publication.  These  sinjjle  volumes  are  for  sale  as 
follows,  in  paper  covers  : 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  (inclusive),  each,    ......  83.00 

Vols.  V.  to  VIII.  (inclusive),  each, 4.00 

Vol.  IX., 10.00 

Vols.  XI.  to  XXIX.  (inclusive),  each, 5.00 

Vols.  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  each, G.OO 

Vol.  XXXII. 5.00 

Vols.  XXXIII.  to  XLI.  (inclusive),  each 6.00 

Half-morocco  binding,  $1  extra  per  volume. 

Sets  of  back  volumes,  to  members,  libraries,  and  scientific  socie- 
ties, at  the  following  reduced  prices  : 

I.  Five  volumes,  bound  in  luilf-morocco,  from  No.  36  (llKHi) 

to  No.  40  (1910), $20 

II.  Tin  volumes,  bound  in  half-morocco,  from  No.  31  (11H)2) 

to  No.  40  (1910),  including  Mexican  Volume,    .         .       35 

III.  Twenty    volumes,  bound    in  half-morocco,  from   No.  21 

(1893)  to  No.  40  (191U) •'><) 

IV.  Thirty   volumes,   bound   in    half-morocco,   from   No.   11 

(1883)  to  No.  40  (1910), 60 

V.  Thirty-nine  volumes,  bound  in  half-morocoo,  from  No.  1 
(1873)  to  No.  40  (1910),  with  the  exception  of  No.  10 
(1882),  but  including  index  for  Volumes  Nos.  1  to  35, 

and  Nos.  36  to  -10. .         .       75 

VI.  Nino  volumes,  boun<i  in  half-morocco,  from  No.  1  (1873) 

to  No.  9(1881), 25 

BlLLKTI.N. 

Per  annum,  $10.00.     (To  members  of  the  Institute,  public  libraries, 

educational  institutions  and  technical  societies,  S5.00.) 
Single  numbers,  $1.00.     (To  members  of  the  Institute,  etc..  $0.50:) 

Iiidij-,  Vols.  I.  to  A'.V.Vr.  (inclusive).     70()  pages. 

Iit)und  in  cloth.  $5.00,  half-morocco,         ....      $6.(X1 

Iixltr,  Vols.  .V.V.VI7.  to  XL.  (inelusive). 

Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50,  half-morocco,        ....  2.50 


PUBLICATIONS.  .Mil 

The  Institute  maintains  at  more  tluin  a  hundred  important 
mining  centers  throughout  the  world,  free  sets  of  ita  7rarwac<ton^,open 
for  consultation  without  fee,  to  all  suitable  applicants.  Hence,  the 
value  of  these  indexes  is  by  no  means  limited  to  individual  posses- 
sors of  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions. 

Spkcial  Editions. 
"  7%6  Genesui  of  Ore- Deposits,'^  comprising  the  famous  treati.se  of 
the  late  Professor  Franz  Posepny,  with  the  successive  discu8.«<ions 
thereof  by  Le  Conte,  lilake,  Winchell,  Church,  Emmons,  Becker, 
Cazin,  Rickard,  and  Raymond;  also,  later  papers  by  Van  Hise, 
P^mmons,  Weed,  Lindgren,  Vogt,  Kemp,  Blake,  Rickard,  and  others, 
and  the  discussions  of  these  paper.'?  l)y  De  Launay,  Beck,  and  many 
others;  also  a  complete  bibliograj)hy  of  Institute  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  from  1871  to  1902.     825  pages. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $(5.00,  half-morocco, $7.00 

"  The  Erululion  of  Minc-Survrijinij  Instruments.^^     Dunbar  D.  Scott. 

Bound  in  cloth, $3.50 

Year  Book,  conlahumj  List  of  Members,  Ridcx,  etc.,  paper ;  to 

Members  of  the  Institute,  $0.50;  toothers,  .  .  1.00 
Glossary  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Terms  (1881),  cloth,  .  1.00 
Spanish- American  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Glossary,  hound 

in  leather,  pocket-size,  96  pages, .....  0.75 
Chart  for   (he  Solution  of  Kutter^s   Formida,   on    cloth,  0.50 

Pamphlets. 

1.  The  Minutes  of  the  Proceeding.'*  of  each  meeting. 

2.  Such  of  the  papers  presented  or  read  by  title  at  each  meeting 
as  are  furnished  by  the  authors  and  approved  by  the  Council  for 
full  publication.  These  papers  are  published  separately  in  pam- 
plilet  form,  and  are  marked  "  subject  to  revision."  Beyond  the 
Bulletin  edition,  a  small  supply  is  retained  to  meet  subsequent  de- 
mand. The  stock  is  nearly  complete  from  1880.  These  papers  are 
for  sale  at  the  following  prices  : 


No.  or  Paoks. 

SiMOLK  Conn. 

10  Conn. 

20  OOPIB. 

24  or  leas 

26  to   48 

49  to   80 

81  to   96 

97  t<>  12S 

$0.25 

O.M 

o.^o 

0.46 
0.60 
0.66 
0.60 

$2.00 

2.60 
3.00 
3.60 
3.76 
4.00 
4.2.-) 
4.60 

$3.50 

4.60 
6.00 
6.00 
6.26 

129  to  144 

6.60 

145  to  ICO 

6.76 

161  to  176 

7.00 

Authors'  Edition  of  Pamphlets. 

Extra  copies  of"  painjihlets,  if  ordoretl  before  the  printinjj  of 
the  Bullttiu,  will  be  furnished  to  members  ot'  the  Institute  at 
special  rates. 


CONSTITUTION. 

[Adoptkd  Feb.  21,  1905.] 

ARTICLE  I. 
Namr  and  Object. 

Sec.  1.  This  Institute  is  incorporated  under  the  Membership  Corporation  La> 
ot  the  State  of  New  York  ;  its  corporate  name  is  American  Institute  of  Mixing 
ENfiiNEERs;  and  its  objects  are  such  as  are  stated  in  its  Certificate  of  Incurpora- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Members. 

Sec.  1.  The  membership  of  the  Institute  shall  comprise  four  classes,  namely  : 
(1)  Members;  {'2)  Honorary  Members;  (3)  Associates;  and  (4)  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates. Only  Members  arid  Associates  residing  within  the  United  States  of 
America,  Republic  of  Mexico  and  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  2.  All  Members,  Honorary  Members,  Associates  and  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  I^ngineers  as  the  same  existed  on  the 
day  of  the  incorporation  of  this  Institute,  are  Members,  Honorary  Members,  As- 
sociates and  Honorary  Associates,  respectively,  of  this  Corporation. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Institute,  namely  :  as  Members  and  Honorary  Members,  all  professional  min- 
ing engineers,  geologists,  metallurgists  or  chemists,  and  all  persons  pragtiDally 
engaged  in  m.ning,  metallurgy  or  metallurgical  engineering  ;  as  Associates  and 
Honorary  Associates,  all  persons  desirous  of  being  connecteil  with  the  Institute 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  suitable. 

Sec.  4.  Every  candidate  for  election  as  a  Member  or  As.'sociate  of  the  Institute 
must  be  proposed  for  election  by  at  least  three  Members  or  .Associates  ;  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Membership,  as  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws  ;  and 
must  be  elected  by  the  Council.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  necessary  to  an  election.  Every  person  so  elected  shall  become  a  Mem- 
ber or  Associate,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  payment  of  his  first  dues  as  lierein- 
after  prescribed.  I^ach  candidate  for  Honorary  Member  or  Honorary  Ass(Kiate, 
must  be  recommended  by  at  least  ten  Members  or  Associates ;  must  be  approved 
by  the  Council ;  and  nnist  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Direc- 
tors by  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Directors  present ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  number  of  Honorary  Members  and  Honorary  Associates  shall  not  at  anv  time 
exceed  twenty.  '. 

Sec.  .").  If  any  person  elected  a  .Member  or  .Vssociate  does  not,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  liis  election,  accept  the  same  and  pay  his  initiation  fee  and 
dues  for  the  current  year,  his  election  may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council. 


CONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS,  ,\V 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  rnav  at  any  time  change  the  classificatiun  of  a  pereon 
elected  as  an  Associate  so  as  to  make  liim  a  Member,  or  vice  versa.  All  Members 
and  Associates  sliall  be  efjiially  entitled  lo  the  privileges  of  membership,  pn^vided 
ihat  Honorary  Members,  Honorary  Associates,  and  Members  and  Associates  whose 
Post-Office  addresses  shall  be  outaide  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada, 
dhall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Dues. 

Sec-.  1.  The  dues  of  Members  and  Associates  shall  be  Ten  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each  Calendar  year.  Each  newly  eUnned 
Member  or  Associate  shall  pay,  when  notified  of  election,  an  initiation  fc-e  of  Ten 
Dollars  in  addition  to  the  dues  for  the  current  year.  Honorary  Members  and 
Honorary  Associates  shall  not  be  liable  to  initiation  fee  or  dues.  .\ny  Meml^r  or 
Associate  in  arrears  for  one  year  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  de- 
prived of  the  receipt  of  publications  or  stricken  from  the  list  of  Members,  pro- 
vided that  he  may  be  restored  to  membership  by  the  Council  on  payment  of  all 
arnars  or  may  be  again  proposed  and  elected  after  an  inter\'al  of  three  years. 

Skc.  2.  .\ny  Member  or  .\ssociate  not  in  arrears  may  become,  by  the  payment 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  at  one  time,  a  Life  Member  or  Associate  :  and 
shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
Business  Mekti.ngs  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  election  of  Directors  and 
transaction  of  other  business  shall  take  place  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February  in 
each  year.  A  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute  and  an  abstract  <>f 
the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Directors,  and  presented  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Skc.  2.  Special  business  meetings  of  the  Institute  may  be  iield  at  5iich  times 
and  places  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  upon  notice  to  all  Meml>ers  and 
Associates  entitled  to  vote,  directed  to  each  at  his  last  known  I\i8t-<  )tlice  address, 
and  mailed  in  the  City  of  New  York  not  less  than  twenty  days  K-fore  the  date 
fixed  for  such  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  At  all  business  meetings  of  the  Institute  the  presence  "f  nine  MeinWrs 
and  Associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  .\t  all  business  meetings  of  the  Institute  Members  and  .\ss«x  iates  may 
vote  either  in  jierson  or  by  proxy,  but  no  Member  or  .\ssociate  in  arrears  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 


ARTICLE  V, 
Other  Meetings  of  the  Institute. 

Skc.  1.  .\11  meetings  of  the  Institute  other  than  business  meetings  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Council  may  appoint.  Notice  of  all  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  given  to  all  Members  and  .Associates  by  mail. 


^^.^  OONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Directors  and  Officers. 

Sec.  1.  The  business  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute  sliall  be  managed  by 
a  Toard  of  Directors,  wlio  sliali  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  mannei 
prescribed  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

Sf:c.  2.  The  officers  of  the  corjwration  sliall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  from  among  their 
number.  AH  such  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  and  sliall  hold  office  for 
one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  sucii  as  usually  pertain  to  their  offices,  re- 
spectively, together  with  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  By-Laws.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  faitliful  per- 
fortiiance  of  his  duties  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Directors  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  elect  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  or  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  chosen. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  the  place  of  any 
Director  vacant,  on  his  failure  for  any  reason,  to  attend  three  successive  meetings 
of  the  Board.  Any  Director  who  shall  under  this  section  or  in  any  other  manner 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  sliall,  at  the  same  time,  be  held  to  have  vacated 
any  other  office  to  which  he  shall  previously  have  been  elected  ;  and  the  Board 
shall  elect  a  new  incumbent  to  the  said  vacant  office. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  from  their  own 
number  standing  and  special  committees,  and  may  delegate  to  such  committees 
such  duties  as  they  may  see  fit. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  1.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Director  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  the  transaction  of  other  business  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  February  in  each  year,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  which  any  business  may 
be  transacted,  may  be  called  to  meet  at  any  time  at  the  office  of  the  Institute  in 
'.he  City  of  Now  York,  by  notice  in  writing  mailed  at  least  five  days  before  the 
meeting,  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  of  the  Board  at  his  last  known  Post- 
Office  address,  signed  either  by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President  or  by  three 
members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  At  nil  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  presence  of  five  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Council. 

Sec.  1.  The  professiomtl,  technical,  scientific  and  social  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute -.hall  be  committed  to  the  supervision  of  a  Council  com|)osed  of  a  President 
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6f  the  Council,  six  Vice-Presidents  of  tlie  Council,  a  Secretary  of  the  Council 
and  nine  Councilors,  who  shall  be  electe<i  from  among  the  MeiMlx'ra  and  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Institute  in  the  m:inner  hereinafter  prescribed.  Members  of  the 
Council  may  or  may  not  be  niemljers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  to  this  ofii<e  who  shall  have  held 
ihe  same  for  two  consecutive  years. 

After  the  first  year  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Ojuncil  shall  Ije  elected  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  Councilors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years.  No  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  or  Councilor  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election 
to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  annually. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  first  annual  meeting, to  be  held  in  the  year  1905,  there  shall  I* 
elected  a  President  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  one  year,  a  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  for  one  year,  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  to  si-rve  for  one 
year,  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  two  years,  three  Councilors 
to  serve  for  one  year,  three  Councilors  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  three  Councilors 
to  serve  for  three  ytars.  At  each  subsequent  annual  meeting  there  shall  l)e 
elected  a  President  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  one  year  ;  a  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  for  one  year;  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  two 
years  ;  and  three  Councilors  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  term  of  office  of  all 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  continue  until  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  at 
which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  4.  Vacancies  in  the  Council  may  occur  by  death  or  resignation  ;  or  the 
Council  may,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  members,  declare  the  place  of 
any  officer  or  member  of  the  Council  vacant,  on  his  failure  f<jr  one  year,  from  in- 
ability or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  or  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any 
j)erson  so  appointed  shall  hold  oflice  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  elected  or  appointed  ;  provided  that  the  said  appointment  shall 
not  render  such  person  ineligible  for  election  to  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  The  presence  of  five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Con:mittee,  or  any  business  coming 
within  the  authority  of  the  Council  m  ly  be  transacted  at  a  regularly-calleil  meet- 
ing thereof,  at  which  less  than  a  quorum  may  be  present,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  Council  subsecpiently  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and 
recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes. 

Sec.  G.  The  election  of  the  Council  shall  take  place  at  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute.  Nominations  for  members  of  the  Council  may  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the  projtosers  at  any 
time  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting ;  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  less  than  two  weeks  before  said  meeting,  mail  to  every  MemlK-r  or  As- 
sociate entith'<l  to  vote  a  list  of  all  nominations  for  each  office  so  received,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  persons  ineligible  for  election  to  each  office;  and 
if  the  Council  or  a  Committee  thereof,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  have  rec- 
onunended  any  nominatitm,  such  recommendation  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associates  with  the  list  of  all  nominations  made. 
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AKTKIJ-:   IX.  • 
Mektinos  ok  thk  Council. 

Sec.  1.  Meitin;,'s  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  &3  the 
President  of  the  Council  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  A  imeting  of  the  Council  may  he  held  on  the  d;iy  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Instiiule  without  previous  notice.  Written  notice  of  all  other  meetings 
of  the  Council,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  signed  by  theSec- 
retary,  shall  he  mailed  to  every  member  of  the  Council  at  his  last  known  Post- 
Office  address  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Papers  and  Publications. 

Sec.  1.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  decide  as  to  the  acceptance  and  publi- 
cation of  any  professional  papers  presented  to  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  copvright  of  all  professional  papers  communicated  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  it,  unless  otherwise  expressly  agreed  between 
the  Council  and  the  author.  The  Institute  shall  not  assume  responsibility  for 
anv  stiitenu-nts  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  the  papers  or  discussions  at  it« 
meetings.  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  Institute  shall  officially  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  technical  or  scientific  opinion  or  any  proposed  enterprise,  outside  of 
the  management  of  the  meetings,  discussions  and  publications  of  the  Institute, 
and  tiie  conduct  of  its  business  affairs  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  3.  Special  Committees  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  investigations  and  prepare  reports  for  presentation  to  the  Institute, 
but  no  action  shall  be  taken  binding  the  Institute  for  or  against  the  conclusion* 
embodied  in  any  such  reports. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Suspensions  and  Expulsions. 

Sec.  1.  Any  member  of  the  Institute  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  monil  turpitude,  shall,  upon  the 
jtassagt'  by  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  a  resolution  declaring  the  crime  for  which 
he  has  In-en  convicted  to  be  of  such  character,  be  thereupon  dropped  from  mem- 
bership in  this  Institute, 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  of  the  Institute  may  be  suspended  or  expelled  for  mis- 
conduct by  the  Board  of  Directors,  after  charges  setting  forth  such  misconduct 
shall  have  been  prepared  by  the  Council  and  filed  in  writing  with  the  Boartl. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  such  charges  in  writing,  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  sus- 
j)end  such  menil)er  pending  a  hearing  and  determination  thereupon.  As  8<ion  as 
may  Ik?  after  the  receipt  of  such  charges,  the  Board  sliall  fix  a  date  for  a  hearing 
tliereui)on  and  sliall  give  to  the  accused  member  notice  thereof  in  writing,  maileil 
tu  him  at  his  last  known  Post -Office  address  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  said 
date,  accompanied  by  a  full  eopv  of  the  charges  and  a  copy  of  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  this  article. 

Sfx".  3.  Upon  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing,  the  accused  member  may  :ippear 
before  the  lioard,  either  in  j>er8on  or  by  nn  accredited  representative  ;  hear  anv 
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witnesses  who  may  be  called  in  support  of  the  charges  and  at  liis  option  croM- 
examine  the  same;  and  liear  read  any  documentary  evidence  offered  in  support 
of  the  char;,'es.  The  accuscfl  may,  in  his  discretion,  i>roduce  ami  examine  wit- 
nesses in  his  defence,  and  submit  documentary  evidence,  inclndint^  a  statement 
from  himself  in  writing.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Hoard  <(  Direc- 
tors shall  consider  and  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  charges.  If  the  iJoanl 
shall,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  memliers,  declare  thecharges  sustained,  it  m:iy 
suspend  the  memlK'r  for  a  stated  period  or  expel  him. 

Skc.  4.  If  the  accused  memlter  shall  not  appear  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  withia 
'.hree  months  thereafter  file  with  the  lioanl  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  had  not 
(Ceived  notice  of  the  charges  against  him  in  time  t<i  enable  him  to  present  his 
Jefence,  the  I}<jard  shall  fix  a  dale  for  are-hearing  within  three  months  from  the 
receipt  of  such  afliilavit  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  accused  meml)er  by  mail 
of  such  date,  lljxjn  the  re-he.iring,  the  accused  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of 
presenting  liis  defence  as  he  would  have  had  upon  tlie  original  hearing  ;  and  after 
the  defence  is  presented,  the  lioard  shall  take  a  new  vote  u|)on  the  charges,  the 
result  of  which  shall  be  conclusive. 

SfX".  5.  All  interests  in  the  pro|)erty  of  the  Institute  of  persons  resigning,  or 
otherwise  ceasing  to  be  Members  or  Associates,  shall  vest  in  the  Institute. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Amendme.nts, 

Sec.  1.  This  Constitution  or  any  .\rticle  or  Section  thereof  may  l>e  amende<l  at 
any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  pn-sent  in  i>ers<>n  or 
liy  proxy,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given 
in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  provided  aim  that  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments so  adoi)ted  shall  have  been  printed  and  mailed  to  all  MemlK'rs  and  Asso- 
ciates not  later  than  thirty  days  ln-fore  the  annual  meeting.  .\ny  amendment  or 
amendments  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  tleemed  to  have 
been  adopted,  and  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution.  The  Secretars-  shall 
forthwiih  print  and  distribute  to  MemlH'rsand  .Associates  an  announcement  of  the 
result  of  said  vot<',  :ind  if  any  amendment  or  n mend ments shall  have  been  adopted, 
a  copy  of  the  section  or  sections  so  amended. 


BY-LAWS. 

[Ai>oPTEi>  Fkb.  21,  19(..'j.     A.MKNDKi.  Fkb.  20,  1906,  Nov.  16,  1906, 
Asu  Jan.  5,  1909.] 

I.  pRusini.No  Officers, 

At  all  Busine^  meetings  of  tlie  Institute  tlie  President,  or,  in  his  alwence,  the 
Vice-I'resident,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  of  tlieni,  any  other  nieml)er  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  meeting,  shall  preside. 

At  all  other  meetings  of  the  Institute  the  President  of  the  Council  or,  in  liia 
abwnce,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  if  present,  shall  preside. 

II.  Okdkr  of  Busixes.s. 

At  each  Business  meeting  of  the  Institute  the  order  of  business  shall  be  a.>>  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Reading  of  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

2.  KeiM^rt  of  the  President. 

3.  Report  of  tlie  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Election  of  Directors. 

G.  Election  of  Meml^rs  of  the  CounciL 

7.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

8.  Report •<  of  Special  Committees. 

9.  Special  Orders. 

10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  changed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
and  .Vssociates  present  in  person  or  liy  proxy. 

Tlie  usual  parliamentary  rules  shall  govern  all  meetings  of  the  Institute  except 
in  cases  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  or  the  By-Laws- 

At  all  sessions  of  the  Institute  otlior  than  business  meetings,  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings and  the  time  of  adjournment  shall  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  presid- 
ing officer. 

III.  Secuetaky. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  In- 
stitute. He  shall  be  custodian  of  the  Corporate  Seal,  of  the  Minute  Ik)oks,  and 
of  all  Legal  Documents  belonging  to  the  Institute.  He  s'lall  conduct,  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute,  all  correspondence  relating  to  business  matters,  except  such  as 
pertains  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Treasurer. 

He  shall  notify  all  officers  and  Directors  and  Members  of  the  Council,  and  all 
Metiibi  rs  of  Comniittei'S  of  their  election  and  api>ointment  ;  shall  issue  notices  of 
all  meetin;;8  t»f  the  lioard,  and  of  the  annual  and  other  meetings  of  the  Institute  ; 
and  shnll,  in  calling  special  meetings  of  the  Directors,  specify  the  object  of  such 
meeting. 

IV.  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  act  as  the  Clerk  of  that  body  at  all  of  its 
meetings  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Institute  calk-il  for  the  di.s^ussion  of  profes- 
sional, technial  or  scientific  matters,  or  for  any  other  puqxKse  than  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

He  shall  be  custodian  of  all  technical  or  scientific  papers  submitted  to  the  In- 
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stitute  for  its  conskleration,  shall  hare  charge  of  the  editing  and  printing  of  all 
material  publisheti  by  the  Institute,  and  of  the  distribution  thereof.  On  the  firrt 
(lay  of  May  following  the  year  in  which  each  voliiine  of  TranMirtious  is  printed, 
he  shall  turn  over  to  the  Library  Committee  all  copies  of  the  same  not  thereto- 
fore distributed  by  him.  He  «h:tll  have  charge  of  all  the  corresf>ondence  of  the 
Institute  relating  to  other  than  business  aflairs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixcil  by  the  Board  of 
lJire<U'rs.  He  may  appoint  an  Assistant  with  the  title  of  Pxlitor,  who  hhall 
likewise  receive  a  salary  to  be  (ixe<l  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  penwjn  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institute. 

V.    As.SI.'^TANT    SeCRKTARY. 

The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  lioard  of  Directors,  appoint  an 
Assistant  to  whom  both  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  may  delega.e  such 
of  his  or  their  duties  as  he  or  they  may  see  fit.  This  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
receive  such  salary  as  shall  l>e  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall  cover 
his  services  both  to  the  Secretary  and  to  tiie  Secretary  of  tl  e  Council. 

VI.    TUKA.SUKEU. 

1  lie  Treasurer  shall  collect  aru',  under  the  <lirection  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  disburse  all  funds  of  the  Institute.  He  shall  keep  regular  aci-ounts  in 
books  belonging  to  the  Institute,  which  shall  be  open  to  any  meml>erof  the  l5o:ird 
of  L)ireclors.  He  shall  report  in  writing  at  each  aimual  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  at  every  nuetingof  the  Board  of  Directors  at  which  such  report  shall 
be  called  for,  the  balance  of  money  on  hand,  and  any  existing  appropriation 
which  may  affect  tlic  same. 

His  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  (  ommittee  of  three  Members  or 
Associates  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  least  thirty  davs  prior  to  tiie  annual 
nueting  in  each  year,  wh  ch  Committee  shall  report  thereon  at  such  annual 
meeting. 

The  Treasurer  may,  at  his  discretion,  place  funds  of  the  Institute,  not  at  any 
time  » .xceeding  Jo,0(H>,  in  a  special  account  in  a  Bank  or  Tru.st  Company,  subject 
to  the  draft  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  may  delegate  to  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer the  duty  of  paying,  out  of  this  account,  the  current  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  sole'y  responsible  to  the  Institute  for  all  moneys  re- 
ceived, whether  the  same  are  entrusted  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  or  not. 

VII.  Assistant  Trka.'^urer. 

The  Treasurer  may  ajipoint,  with  the  a[>proval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  an 
Assistant  Treasurer,  to  whom  he  may  delegate  the  duty  of  conducting  the  corre- 
spondence incidental  to  the  office  of  Treasurer,  of  receiving  and  dejHisiting  in 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute  all  m<  neys  receivetl,  antl  of  paying,  out  of 
the  8|)ecial  account  iiinm  which  he  may  W  anthorired  to  draw,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Insiitute.  The  Treasurer  may  re<juire  of  him  a  bond,  runr  ing  to 
the  Treasurer  personally,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,0(0,  the  ex|H^nsc  of 
which  shall  U'  borne  by  the  Institute. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

'I  he  otlices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  may,  if 
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80  desired  l)y  both  the  Secretary  and  tlie  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  l>e  united  in  the  same  person,  who  shall  then  receve  the  salary  of 
both  offices. 

The  AssistJint  Treasurer  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
employ  such  jcrsons  as  are  necessjiry  to  constitute  a  clerical  and  office  force  for 
himself,  the  Assistant  SecreUiry  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  at  such  sala- 
ries as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Bnard  of  Directors.  He  shall,  if  the  offices  of 
A.ssistant  Secrftary  and  As.sistant  Treasurer  be  united  in  ihe  same  person,  Le  the 
immediate  superior  of  all  such  employees,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  or 
the  Treasurer  be  present,  in  which  event  eftlier  of  them  shall  be  the  superior  of 
all  employees,  including  their  respective  assistants. 

VI II.  Standing  Committees. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Institute  shall  be  three  in  number,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  Finance  Co.m.mittee,  the  Library  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Mk.miier.ship. 

The  Finance  Committee  and  the  Library  Committee  shall  each  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  after  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

The  Com.mittee  on  MEMBER-^nir  shall  consist  of  live  Members  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  be  appointed  by  ihe  President  of  the  Council,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  after  the  first  annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

IX.  P'l NANCE  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  examine 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing its  revenues  and  of  limiting  its  expenses.  It  shall  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Board  as  often  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and  whenever  it  shall  be 
directed  so  to  do  ;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  at  all  times  furnish  it  with  such  state- 
ments and  information  as  it  may  desire. 

It  shall  determine  the  investment  of  such  surplus  moneys  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  accrue  to  the  Institute.  It  shall,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  examine  the 
securities  belonging  to  the  Institute  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer,  an.l  report 
thereon  to  the  lioard. 

It  may,  at  any  time,  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  .\s- 
sistant  Treasurer. 

The  Trea.surer  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  but  shall 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  same  if  requested  to  do  so. 

X.  Lir.KAUY  Committee. 

The  LnuiARY  Committee  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  books  in  the  Institute 
Library  and  of  additions  thereto  ;  also  of  all  back  numbers  of  the  Trmu-inrtions  of 
the  Institute.  It  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  of  each  year,  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  an<l  receipt  for  same  to  him,  all  the  volumes  of  'IVaiiii- 
aetimiii  for  the  preceding  year,  not  tiien  distributed  l>y  said  Secretary. 

It  shall  cause  to  be  kept,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  ^cata- 
logue of  all  books  in  the  Libniry  and  an  account  in  ledger  form  of  all  volumea 
of  IVamnrlioux  in  its  custody,  in  which  shall  be  charge<l  to  it  all  volumes  deliv- 
ered  to  it,  and  in  which  shall  be  credited  all  volumes  taken  from  its  custody  for 
tale  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
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The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  any  volume  of  TrawMclionji  taken  from  the  custody 
Oi  the  LiBKAKY  CoMMirrKK  sliall  he  credited  to  the  Libkaky  C'ommittke  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer,  and  devoted  lo  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

XI.    CoMMITTKK   ON    MkMBERSHII'. 

All  nominationu  for  Memhers  or  Associates  of  the  Institute  »hull  l>e  submitted 
to  and  passed  upon  by  the  Co.mmittke  on  Mk-MBEK-SHIP,  who  hIiuII  re|M»rt  thtre^jn 
to  tlie  Council.     It  shall  receive  and  consider  all  coinmunicati(jns  res|)ectinj;  can- 
didates, and  sliall  make  diligent  in(]uiry  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  ' 
each  one.     Its  proceedinjpi  shall  be  secret  and  confidental. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  shall  propose  any  candidate. 

XII.  Klkction  of  Mkmbkks. 

After  the  Committee  on  Membership  shall  have  reported  to  the  CVjuncil  its 
conclusions  as  to  the  acceptability  of  each  candidate,  the  Council  shall  vote  upon 
the  same. 

Two  negative  votes  of  members  of  the  Council  present  shall  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  any  candidate.  No  person  shall  be  proposed  for  election  to  the  Institute 
within  one  year  after  his  name  shall  have  been  rejected  by  the  Council. 

XIII.  United  Engineering  Society, 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  adoption  of  these 
By-Laws,  designate  three  Members  or  Associates  of  this  Institute  to  be  represent- 
atives of  this  Institute  upon  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  IxiTKO  ExorNEEUiNi. 
SociKTY,  making  at  the  same  time  provision  for  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  said  representatives,   as  i>rovi<lcd  in  the  Ry-I^iws  of  the  siiid  Umtk.u 

EN(iINKEKIN<f  SorlETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  prior  to  the  first  day  of  each 
January  thereafter,  the  Board  shall,  designate  a  Member  or  Associate  of  this  In- 
stitute to  be  a  representative  of  this  Institute  upon  the  Boanl  of  Trustees  of  the 
said  Uniteij  En(jineekino  Society  for  a  period  of  three  years  beginning  at  the 
next  ensuing  annual  meeting  of  said  Society. 

At  any  time  wlien  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  tiie  representation  of  this  Institute 
in  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Society,  by  reason  of  the  death,  resign.ition  or 
removal  of  any  such  representative  therein,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  lost" 
tute  shall  designate  a  Member  or  .\ssociate  to  till  such  unexpired  term. 

XIV.  Publications. 

The  publiiations  of  the  Institute  sliall  include  a  |K'ri<>dical,  called  the  BuIUtn 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Kiigineers,  which  shall  contain  rejxirts  oj 
proceedings,  i)rof»'ssional  papers,  notices,  and  other  matter  of  interest  to  memU^rs. 
From  the  annual  dues  paid  by  each  Memln-r  or  Asst>ciate,  five  dollars  shall  U* 
deducted  and  applied  as  a  subscription  to  the  DttlUtin  for  the  year  covered  by  such 
payment. 

XV.  Amend.ments. 

These  By-I>j»w3  may  at  any  time  be  altered  or  amende<l  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors,  or  by  the  Meiul>ers,  at  a  business  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  in  the  same  manner  provided  for  amendments  of  the  C'onstitutioo 
in  Article  XII.  thereof. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  Feb. 
21,  1011,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Council. 

President. 
(To  serve  for  one  year.) 
Charles  Kirchhoff, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents. 
(To  serve  for  two  years.) 

S.  B.  Christy, Berkeley,  Cal. 

W.  A.  Lathkop, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gardner  F.  Williams, Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  W.  Raymond, 


Secretary. 
(To  serve  for  one  year.) 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  E.  Carlton, 
W.  J.  Olcott, 
E.  L.  YouNCi, 


Councilors. 
(To  serve  for  three  years.) 


Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Duhith,  Minn. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Directors. 
(To  serve  for  three  years. > 

James  Douglas, New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  F.  Kemp, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albert  R.  Ledoux, New  York,  N.  Y. 

[Secretary's  Note. — The  complete  list  of  all  officers  of  the  Institute  will  be 
found  on  p.  vii.  of  this  volume.  The  following  explanation,  first  publisiied  in  Bi- 
Monlhlij  Ihilliiin,  No.  8,  March,  lOOfi,  p.  viii.,  is  here  repeated  in  order  to  recall 
to  old  members,  and  convey  to  new  ones,  the  relations  of  the  two  governing  bodies 
38  determined  by  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  I5y-I-iws  adopted  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  body  legally  responsible  for  the  business  management  is  the  Board  of  nine 
Directors  (three  elected  annually  to  serve  three  years),  which  elects  its  own  offi- 
cers. This  body,  for  reasons  of  practical  convenience,  is  composed  of  well-known 
memlxTs  re.'^iding  in  New  York  City,  and  able  to  attend,  without  serious  incon- 
venience t)r  expense,  the  necessary  meetings  of  the  Board.  The  officers  of  this 
Board  are  legally  the  officer  of  the  Institute.  But,  apart  from  business  manage- 
ment, the  Board  exercises  no  control  over  the  election  of  members,  or  the  pro- 
fessional antl  teclinical  work  of  the  Institute,  except  that  its  vote  is  required  to 
elect  honorary  members,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  a  body  constituted  in  all  respects  (except  that  it  has  no  Treas- 
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urer;  like  the  Council  existing  before  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  and  charged  with  all  duties  and  powers,  except  those  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  must  legally  perform.  It  elects  members,  appointii  the  times 
and  places  of  professional  meetings,  and  controls  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  papers  and  volumes,  etc.  Its  members  (President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Coun- 
cilors) are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  voting  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
and  after  publication  of  the  nominations  receive<l  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  rej)re- 
sent,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  the  professional  and  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  membership.  Consequently,  whatever  professional  honor  attaches  to  oflB- 
cial  position  belongs  to  membership  in  the  Council,  rather  than  in  the  legal 
Board  of  Directors.  This  remark  implies  no  disparagement  of  the  membtrs  of 
the  latter  body,  every  one  of  whom  has  served,  or  is  now  serving,  as  a  meml>er  of 
the  Council.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  that  their  election  and  continued  re- 
election as  Directors  is  simply  a  matter  of  legal  convenience.] 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution, 
changintf  the  annual  dues  from  ^10  to  ^15,  notice  of  which  was 
originally  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  February,  1000,  and 
the  consideration  of  which  was  postponed  by  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  February,  1910,  was  fully  discussed,  and  by  unanimous 
vote  of  501  members,  present  in  person  and  by  j>roxy.  it  was 

Voted. — That  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution,  whereby  the  word  "  tit^een  " 
is  substituted  for  the  word  "  ten  "  in  the  tirst  line  of  said  Arti- 
cle, be  postponed  to  an  adjourned  session  of  this  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  due  no- 
tice being  given  as  provided  by  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  calling  of  special  business  meetings. 

Provided  that,  if  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  call  such 
adjourned  session,  then  the  consideration  of  this  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1012,  and 

Provided  also  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  consideration 
ot  this  amendment,  or  any  proposed  amendment  thereof,  new- 
proxies  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  and  associates  entitled  to 
vote,  which  shall  be  so  drawn  as  to  cover  the  questions  thus 
concerned,  and  permit  an  intelligent  vote  thereon. 
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PROCT.EDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  following  acts  of  the  Directors  are  reported  for  the  in- 
formation of  members: 

At  a  meeting  held  Dec.  9,  1910,  Dr.  Tsunashiro  Wada,  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Institute. 

At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  11,  1911,  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight, 
Treasurer  of  the  Land  Fund  Committee,  presented  a  report  of 
the  work  done  by  this  committee  during  the  year  1910,  which 
shows  a  total  of  subscriptions  collected  daring  the  year  of 
$2,070,  and  promised  subscriptions  of  $16,000.  Payments  were 
made  by  this  committee  on  the  land  mortgage  during  the  year 
amounting  to  $3,000,  reducing  the  debt  of  the  land  fund  from 
$88,000,  Jan.  1,  1910,  to  $85,000,  Jan.  1,  1911.  The  deferred 
payments,  amounting  to  $16,000,  together  with  the  present 
balance  on  hand  of  $209.75,  totaling  $16,209.75,  will  further 
reduce  the  balance  due  on  the  land  mortgage  to  $68,790.25. 

Mr.  Theodore  Dwight  was  unanimously  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  United  Engineering  Society,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  succeeding  Mr.  Charles  Kirchhoif,  whose  term  expired 
January,  1911, 

At  a  meeting  held  Feb.  21,  1911,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  James  Gayley ;  Vice-President,  James  Doug- 
las; Secretary,  R.  W.  Raymond;    Treasurer,  Frank  Lyman. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed  to  serve 
during  the  ensuing  year: 

Finance  Committee :  James  Douglas,  Theodore  Dwight,  and 
Albert  R.  Ledoux. 

Library  Committee:  James  F.  Kemp,  Charles  H.  Snow,  and 
R.  W.  Raymond. 

Financial  Statement. 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1910,  is  published  by  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors : 
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Keceipts. 

Balance  from  statement  of  January,  1910, 

Annual  dues,*  ........ 

Life  memberships,    ........ 

Initiation  fees,  ........ 

Binding  of  Trarumctions ,    ....... 

Sale  of  publications,  electrotypes,  advertising,  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts,    ........ 

Interest  on  bank  deposits,         .  .         .         .         .         . 


Disbursements. 

Printing  Vol.  XL.  of  the  IVanmctiom,  BiUlelin,  extra 
panipiilets,  and  advertising  expenses,  etc.. 

Printing  circulars  and  ballots,  .         .         .         .         . 

Binding  Vol.  XL.  of  the  Tran.mdion.'^,       .         .         .         . 

Binding  miscellaneous  volumes,         .         .         .  .         . 

Engraving  and  electrotyping,    ...... 

Secretarvs  department,  including  clerks,  stenographers, 
and  expenses  of  editing  and  proof-reading,  and  special 
assistance  in  connection  with  meetings,  .         .        .         . 

Treasurer's  department,  including  collection  of  dues,  ship- 
ping, etc 


Librarian  and  assistants,  ...... 

Postage,    ......... 

Stationery, 

Express  and  freight  charges,     ..... 

Telephone,        ........ 

Telegrams,  cables,  carfares,  etc.,       .... 

Office  supplies  and  repairs,        ..... 

Refunding  miscellaneous  payments,  .... 

Insurance  premiums  ( Fire  and  Surety »,    . 
Collection  charges,    .         .         ..... 

Extra  clerical  assistance, 

Special  stenographers  and  expenses  of  meetings, 
Auditing,  ........ 

Office  cleaning  and  sundry  expenses, 

Interest  at  4  per  cent.,  for  1910,  on  unpaid  balance  of 
land  mortgage  on  2o  to  33  West  39th  St.  ($88,000, 
January  I,  1910,  reduced  to  $85,000  January  1,  1911), 

Quota  of  current  expenses  of  building  25  to  33  West 
39th  St., 

Special  eiUting,  part  payments  on  printing  and  binding 
special  edition,  new  volume  of  Genesis  of  Ore- Deposits, 

Library  additions  of  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  binding  of 
exchanges,  and  stationery  (expenditure  from  apj)ropria- 
tion  of  *2,500.00),         .' 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,    ....... 

Balance, 


$34,M8.88 

880.00 

1,829.74 

3,. 373. 10 

13,856.4.5 


$5,548.59 


54,088.17 
206.55 

$59,84.3.31 


$14,-574.16 

196.70 

3,458.00 

256.70 

780.31 


10,63S.67 

6,473.67 

1,484.54 

3,844.12 

.545.88 

1,719.48 

245.45 

74.34 

121.57 

3S.87 

204.65 

.34. 14 

27.42 

1,466.96 

12-5.00 

.39.76 


$46,3-50.39 


3,520.00 

4,-500.00 
8,020.00 

110. -55 


1,163.63 

260  57 

3,938.17 

$.59,84.3.31 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1011. 

We  have  examined  the  above  statement,  compared  it  with  the  books  and  vouchers 
and  find  same  correct. 

(Signed)     Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  Accountanis. 

*  $17,045  of  this  amonnt  has  been  applied  to  subscriptions  to  the  BuUdin  in 
accordance  with  post-office  regulations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1910. 

The  following  acts  of  the  Council  are  here  published  for  the 
information  of  members : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  Dec.  9,  1910,  Prof.  Tsuna- 
shiro  Wada,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  was  unanimously  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  election  as  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Institute  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the 
sciences  and  industries  represented  by  the  Institute. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Ilibbard  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute 
on  Committee  No.  24  of  the  International  Association  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  on  the  nomenclature  of  iron  and  steel. 

On  Feb.  21,  1911,  Messrs.  W.  L.  Saunders  and  George  C. 
Stone  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Eighth  Session  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember, 1912. 

Commiitee  on  Membership :  (to  serve  during  ensuing  year) 
Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  Ivarl  Eilers,  Charles  F.  Rand,  Edward 
L.  Young,  and  R.  W.  Raymond. 

Institute  Meetings. 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the  Institute  held  during  the 
year  1910  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers — the 
Ninety-eighth  Meeting,  in  Pittsburg,  Mar,  1  to  5,  and  the 
Ninety-ninth  Meeting,  and  excursions,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Oct. 
21  to  Nov.  15. 

A  detailed  record  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  entertainments  and  excursions 
connected  therewith,  has  been  published  and  duly  distributed 
to  the  members:  the  Pittsburg  meeting  in  Bulletin  No.  40, 
April,  1910,  pp.  311  to  334,  and  the  Canal  Zone  meeting  in 
Bulletin  No.  48,  December,  1910,  pp.  1017  to  1054.  At  the 
Pittsburg  meeting  there  were  presented  48  papers  and  12  dis- 
cussions, oral  and  written;  in  these  discussions  15  separate  con- 
tributors participated.  At  the  Canal  Zone  meeting  there  were 
presented  40  papers  and  9  discussions, oral  or  written;  in  these 
discussions  65  contributors  participated.  At  the  Pittsburg 
meeting  the  names  of  155  members  and  guests  were  registered 
at  the  Institute  headquarters ;  this  number,  however,  does  not 
represent  all  who  were  present  at  the  sessions  and  the  excur- 
sions.    In  connection  with  the  Canal  Zone  meeting,  the  num- 
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ber  of  members  and  guests  comprising  the  Institute  party  on 
the  steamer  Prinz  August  WUhelni  was  122,  but  the  total  num- 
ber participating  in  the  excursions,  in  Havana,  Kingston,  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  attending,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  sessions 
at  Ancon,  exceeded  300. 

Publications. 

Transactions. — Volume  XL.  of  the  Iransactiovs,  an  octavo  of 
1,002  pages,  comprising  50  papers  and  17  discussions  presented 
during:  the  vear  1909,  was  issued  and  distributed  to  members 
in  June,  a  little  earlier  in  the  3'ear  than  the  corresponding  ap- 
pearance of  Volume  XXXIX.  Most  of  the  material  for  Vol- 
ume XLI.,  forming  in  all  about  1,000  pages,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bound  volume  will  be  oft' 
the  press  and  ready  for  distribution  in  June,  1911. 

Bulletin. — Twelve  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  (Xos.  37  to  48), 
containing  the  technical  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Institute 
(in  "  subject  to  revision  "  form)  and  announcements  of  general 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  such  as  Library  acces- 
sions and  requirements  during  the  year  1910;  notices  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute  and  of  other  societies;  lists  of  proposed 
members  and  associates;  changes  of  address;  deaths  of  mem- 
bers; obituary  notices;  Index  of  Titles  and  Authors,  etc., 
have  been  published  and  distributed  promptly  throughout  the 
year  1910.  The  number  of  pages  occupied  by  technical  papers 
and  discussions  amounts  to  1,066,  to  which  are  to  be  added  340 
pages  of  announcements,  and  272  pages  of  advertising  matter, 
making  a  total  of  1,678  pages  of  printed  matter. 

The  editorial  and  business  management  of  the  Bulletin,  Vol- 
ume XL.  and  the  forthcoming  Volume  XLI.  of  the  Transac- 
tions continues  in  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Struthers,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Institute. 

Membership. 
Changes  in  membership  have  taken  place  during  the  year  as 
follows:  1  honorary  member,  170  members,  and  5  associates 
have  been  elected;  3  members  have  been  reinstated;  4  asso- 
ciates have  become  members  ;  the  deaths  of  47  members  and 
1  associate  have  been  reported;  85  members  and  5  associates 
have  resigned;  and  112  members  and  3  associates  have  been 
dropped  from  the  roll   by  reason  of  non-payment  of  dues,  loss 
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of  correct  address,   etc.*     These   changes    are  shown   in   the 
accompanying  table. 

The  total  membership  on  Jan.  1,  1911,  was  4,210,  as  com- 
pared with  4,284  on  Jan.  1,  1910. 

Membership  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
Jan.  1,  1911. 


Honorary 
Members. 


Membership  Dec.  31,  1909 14 

Gains:   By  Election '         1 

Change  of  Status 

Reinstatement 

Losses:  By  Resignation 

Change  of  Status 

Dropping 

Death 

Total  gains 1 

Total  losses 

Membership  Dec.  31, 1910 j       15 


Honorary   „      , 
Associates.!  Members. 


Associates.      Totals. 


4,111 

170 

4 

3 

85 


112 

47 

177 

244 

4,044 


158 
5 


5 
4 
3 
1 
5 
13 
150 


4,284 

176 

4 

3 

90 

4 

115 

48 

183 

257 

4,210 


The  list  of  deaths  reported  during  the  year  1910  comprises 
the  following  names,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicating  the 
year  in  which  the  persons  named  were  elected  to  membership  : 

Members  and  Associates. — Masayoshi  Abe  (1905),  W.  Edward 
Adams  (1903),  James  Archbald  (1887),  John  H.  Bartlett  (1890), 
William  F.  Biddle  (1881),  William  P.,  Blake  (1871),  Wager 
Bradford  (1902),  Arthur  Brock  (1887),  Fayette  Brown  (1895), 
Henry  Burrell  (1900),  Jose  Calero  (1901),  Frank  J.  Campbell 
(1899),  Frank  R.  Carpenter  (1887),  Octave  Chanute  (1879), 
E.  W.  Codington  (1890),  R.  Prewitt  Coleman  (1903),  Francis 
V.  Drake  (1907),  Charles  H.  Ferry  (1891),  James  W.  Fuller 
(1894),  Paul  A.  Fusz  (1879),  Edward  C.  Hegeler  (1881),  Gus 
C.  Ilenniiig  (1886),  A.  D.  Hodges,  Jr.  (1884),  John  W.  Hotl- 
man  (1876),  Ottokar  Ilofmann  (1884),  Thomas  A.  Irvin  (1906), 
Guy  K.  Johnson  (1889),  Alfred  Kimber  (1907),  Herbert  H. 
Light  (1905),  Edmund  D.  North  (1902),  Josiah  Owen  (1900), 
Charles  B.  Parsons  (1874),  Ernest  Y.  Pomeroy  (1906),  Pietro 
Redaelli  (1905),  Ferd  II.  Regel  (1900),  William  II.  Schlemm 
(1888),  John  C.  Sevier  (1906),  II.  A.  Shipman  (1899),  Albert 
Spies  (1881),  Herbert  S.  Stark  (1897),  John  Sutclifie  (1887)', 
James  P.  Wallace  (1897),  Thomas  F.  Walsh  (1900),  S.  Bowman 
Wheeler  (1892),  Wilfred  F.  Wheeler  (1907),  Frederick  de  L. 
Williams  (1899),  A.  B.  Wood  (1882),  Alfred  F.  Wuenseh  (1900). 

*  Manv  of  tiicsc,  no  (loul)t,  will  be  reinstated,  as  has  been  the  case  in  former 
years. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  those  persons 
elected  as  members,  who  duly  accepted  election  during  the 
year  1911.  The  marks  used  to  designate  the  different  classes 
of  membership  are:  Life  Member,  **;  Member,*;  Associate 
Member,  f-    Heavy-faced  type  signifies  Honorary  Membership. 


*Apgar,  Frederick  W.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
*Archbald,  Hugli,  Scranton,  Pa. 
*Bailey,  A.  C,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Canada. 
*Barker,  George,  Rosebery,  Tasmania. 
*Beeken,  Lewis  L.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
*Binford,  Charles  M.,  Stanaford,  W.  Va. 
*Borie,  Adolph  E.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
*Bowen,  David,  Leeds,  England. 
*Bowler,  Robert  P.,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
fBridgman,  .John  C,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Brindle,  A.  C,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 
*Brodrick,  Carlton  T.,  Kyshtim,  Perm 

Govt.,  Russia. 
*Brown,  A.  L.,  Wallaroo,  So.  Australia. 
*Brown,  Charles  II.,  Magdalena,  X.  M. 
*Bro\vne,  Spencer  ('.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
**Briinton,  F.  K.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 
*Bryden,  Alexander,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
*Buclianan,  Jerome  R.,  Bodie,  Cal. 
*Burch,  Henry  K.,  Globe,  Ariz. 
*Bush,  Morris  W. ,  Woodward,  Ala. 
*Cahoone,  William  M. ,  Benton,  Cal. 
*Carlyle,    Ernest    .J.,    Kyshtim,    Perm 

Govt.,  Russia. 
*Cavazo9,  E.,  Saltillo,  Coah.,  Mexico. 
*Chadbourne,     Humphrey    W.,     West 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
*Chance,  Edwin  M.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
*Chartier,  George  M.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
*Cliase,  Fred  M.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Clark,  John  E.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
*Clarke,  Alexander  C  ,  Midgham  House, 

near  Reading,  England. 
*Corbin,  James  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Cox,  Guy  H.,  Rolla.  Mo. 
*Crabtree,  Fred,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
*Cuellar,  Salvador,  Ojenaga,  Chili.,  Mex. 
*Daniels,  Joseph,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
*Davis,  Henry  G.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
*Davis,  John  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
tDeming,  Henry  C,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*Devereux,  W.  B  ,  .Jr.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
*Dixon,  Abner  F.,  Bombay,  India. 
*Dobbs,  Gerald  G.,  Bessemer,  Ala. 
*Dodge,  David  C,  Denver,  Colo. 
*Dodge,  William  F.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Dorrance,  Charles,  .Jr.,  Lansford,  Pa. 
*Duck,  George  F.,  Denver,  Colo. 
*Dull,  A.  J.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*Duncan,  G.S.,  London,  E.  C,  England. 
*Dunstan,  S.  P.,  Oyon,  Peru,  So.  Am. 
*Durkee,  F.  W.,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
*Dutton,  Charles  E.,  Goldfield,  Xev. 
*Earling,  Roy  B.,  Ray,  Ariz. 
*Edelsteen,  Karl  J.,  Exeter,  Cal. 
*Ederheimer,  Leopold,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
*Emmel,  Rudolpli,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Engel,  George  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
*Enzian,  Charles,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Eu,  Siang  Hye,  Xanking,  China. 
*Fenner,  Charles  H.,  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal. 
*Fisher,  Howell  T.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
*Foster,  D.  F.,  San  Julian,  Chih. ,  Mex. 
*Fraser,  I^e,  Ormo,  Bolivia,  So.  Am. 
*Fukitome,  Kinosuke.   P'ormosa  Govt., 

Taipeh,  Japan. 
*Gard,  I.  R.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Cana^la. 
*Gayford,  Ernest,  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah. 
*Gennet,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 
*Gibbons,  C.  A.,  Zimapan,  Hid.,  Mexico. 
*GoIdswortliy,  J.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can. 
*Goode,  Ewart  X.,  Port  Kembla,  N.S.  W., 

Aust. 
**Gordon,  A.R.,San  Juancito,  Honduras. 
*Griffith,  William,  Scranton,  Pa. 
*G rover,  M.  B.,  Haileybury,  Ont.,  Can. 
♦Hamilton,  E.  H.,  West  Xorfolk,  Va. 
♦Hansen,  Fred,  Gartield,  Utah. 
♦Harada,  Shinji,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
♦Harris,  A.  L.,  Agiijita,  Coah.,  Mexico. 
♦Hart,  V.  A.,  Cananea,  Son.,  Mexico. 
♦Hasegawa,  Kanji,  Kagoshima,  Japan. 
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*Heiraer,  P.  H.,  Porcupine,  Out.,  Can. 
*IIender.son,  Cliarlea  W.,  Denver,  Colo. 
"Herrmann,  CliarleaE  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 
*HofTmann,  A.  O.,  Meaniorskaja,  Russia. 
*Hop|)er,  Walter  E.,  Madison,  Wis. 
*Hotchkin,  M.  W.,  Haileybury,Ont.,Can. 
*Houck,  Charles  B.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
*Howell,  Franklin  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
*1  lower,  Charles  L.,  Spokane,  Wash, 
flliiang,  Saosan  Ken,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
*Huber,  Charles  F.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Hunter,  C. ,  Pilgrim-^  Rest,  Transvaal, 

So.  Africa. 
*Hutcheson,  W.  C,  Belle  Ellen,  Ala. 
*Inouye,  Koji,  Shimotsuke,  Japan. 
*Ives,  Glen  P.,  Illapel,  Chile,  So.  Am. 
*Jame8,  William  E.,  Carbon,  W.  Va. 
^Jeffreys,  G.,Tampico,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 
*Jewett,  Freeland,  Boston,  Mass. 
*  Johnson,  E.  II.,  East  Rand,  Transvaal, 

So.  Africa. 
*Kane,  John  I.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
*Kano,  Shinichi,  Osaka,  Japan. 
tKennedy,  Arthur  T.,  Kinney,  Minn. 
^Kennedy,  Joseph  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Kenney,  Robert  M.,  Golden,  Colo. 
*Kepner,  Ross  B  ,  Sierra,  Coah.,  Mexico. 
*Kiddie,  John,  Morenci,  Ariz. 
*Ko,  Sokichi,  Fukuota,  Japan. 
*Kohlbraker,  F.  H.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 
*Kramm,  Hugo  E. ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
*Kruemmer,  A.  W.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
*La  Croix,  Morris  F.,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
*Lanagan,  William  H.,  Nikolaievsk-on- 

Anuir,  E.  Siberia. 
*Law,  A.  F.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
*Leckie,  J.  E.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Canada. 
*Leisenring,  A.  C,  Upper  Lehigh,  Pa. 
*Le  Noir,  F.  H.,  Mount  Bullion,  Cal. 
*Linton,    R.   A.,  Tuquerres,   Colombia, 

So.  America. 
*Lippinr(>tl,  J.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
*Locke,  Augustus,  Hampton,  N.  H. 
*Logan,  Spencer  R. ,  Telluride,  Colo. 
*Londi)n,  Clarence  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Loomis,  Willis  H.,  Jeddo,  Pa. 
*McCo8li,  -V.  K.,  Coalbridge,  Scotland. 
*McMahon,  F.  J.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*McRandle,  W.  E.,   Be.ssemer,  Mich. 
*Macauley,    Rujiert    M.,  Copper   Cliff, 

Oi.t.,  Canada. 
*Maiiahan,  Rolicrt  F. ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


*Mansfield,  Melvin,  Salt  Lake  City.Utah- 
*Marquard,  William  B.,  Easton,  Pa. 
^.Master,  N.  M.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  F.  .M.  S. 
*Matsukata,  Otobiko,  Echigo,  Japan. 
*Mavor,  Sam,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
*Maynard,  Thomas  P.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
*Menefee,  Arthur  B.,  Wharton,  N.  J. 
*Merrill,  Monroe  K.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
*Meyerovitch,  Joseph  A.,  St.  Petersburg, 

Russia. 
*Miller,  B.  Lc  R.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
*Mills,  Kenneth,  Jacala,  Hid.,  Mexico. 
^Montgomery, Ernest  A., Los  Angeles,Cal. 
*Mostowitsch,   Wladimir,  Riga,  Russia. 
*Moxham,  Arthur  J.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
*Murota,  Y'asliibumi,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
*Naito,  Hisahiro,  Echigo,  Japan. 
*Newell,  G.  S.,  Matehuala,  S.L.P.,  Mex. 
fNicholson,  S.  T.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Nighman,  C-  E.,  Silver  Centre,Ont., Can. 
*Nishimura,  K.,  Fimatsu,  Hida,  Japan. 
*Opie,  N.,  Wallaroo  Mines,  So.  Australia. 
*Orbison,  Thomas  W.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
"Palmer,  Irving  A.,  Springfield,  111. 
*Parry,  C.    F.,    Germiston,    Transvaal, 

So.  Africa. 
*Peale,  Rembrandt,   New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
*Peck,  Walter  R. ,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 
*Penhallegon,  W.  J.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
*Pettebone,  Edgar  R.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
!  *Playter,  Joseph  H.,  Golconda,  Nev. 
fPrince,  Ernest,  Chicago,  111. 
*Quin,  Robert  A.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Radcliffe,  Alfred,  Copiapo,  Chile,  S.  A. 
*Randall,  David  V.,  Minersville,  Pa. 
fRehfuss,  Louis  .\.,  Telluride,  Colo. 
*Richard,  G.  M.,  Latouche,  Alaska. 
*Roeber,  E.  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Rogers,  William  B. ,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
tRussell,  Charles  M.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
*Sacket,  Charles  T.,  Livingston,  Mont. 
fSahlin,  Robert  C,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
"Sanders,  B.  H.,  Cartagena,  Colombia, 

So.  America. 
*Scaife,  Hazel  L.,  Clinton,  S.  C. 
"Scheble,   Max  C,   Lampacitos,  Coah., 

Mexico. 
*Schwenne»en,   .\lvin  T.,  Clayton,  Cal. 
*Shaw,    Alexander   J.    M.,  Chiao  Tso, 

Honan,  No.  China. 
"Shiitts,  A.  B.,  Manillas,  Zac.  Mexico. 
"Simpson,  Kenneth  .^L,  Keno,  Nev. 
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*Sinn,  Francis  P.,  Palmerton,  Pa.  *Thoma.s,  PMruunrl,  iJawwm,  N.  M. 

*Sirflevan,  W.  LI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  *Tryon,  Charles  T.,  I^jston,  Mass. 

*Siee,  W.  K.,  Wallaroo,  So.  Au.stralia.  *Van  Horn,  Frank  K.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*Smith,  Henrv  P., Guanajuato,  Mexico.  *Verrill,  C.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can. 


*Sniith,  SutnnerS. ,  .Jtineau,  Alaska. 
*Spicer,  Philip  O. ,  Kelowna,  B  C,  Can. 
*S()uires,  Howard  \V.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
*.Sterling,  Paul,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
*Stevens,  .Vrthur  W.,  Atlanta,  Idaho. 
*Stevenson,  George  K.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
fSlillman,  James  S.,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 
*Storrs,  Arthur  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


•Waite,  Henry  M.,  Dante,  Va. 
*Warren,  Oscar  Bird,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
+ Weaver,  Henry  M.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
*Wentworth,  Henry  A.,  Bt^ston,  Mass. 
*Whitehead,  Harry  F.,  Inman,  Va. 
•Whittier,  Charles  C  ,  Chicago,  111. 
*Wood,  Richard  G.,  Conshohocken,  I'a. 
*Wolf,  Artin  Y.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
tWoolIcombe,  R.  L.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


»Tainter,  F.  S.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

♦Takenouchi,  Korehiko,  Prov.  Hitachi,    tYaies,  James,  Sublet,  Wyo. 

Japan.  *ZapfTe,  Carl,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

*Thayer,  Reginald   H,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    *Zoffman,  G.  F.,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 
*Thomas,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Deaths. 
The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  members  whose 
deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
during  the  year  1911 ; 


Date  of 
Election.          Name. 

Date  of  Decease. 

Date  of 
Election.           Name. 

Date  of  Decease. 

1906. 

»Aflleck,  W., 

Sept.  2,  1911. 

1880. 

♦Johnson,  J.  E., 

Apr.  30,  1911. 

1905. 

^Alabaster,  R.  C. 

,  Feb.  12,  1911. 

1881. 

♦♦Jones,  W., 

July  30,  1911. 

1899. 

*AIberger,  L.  R , 

,Jan,  31,  1911. 

1893. 

♦Kurtz,  H.  M., 

Mar.  30,  1911. 

1903. 

*Bamberger,S.  M.,  May  10, 1911. 

1893. 

♦Lawrence,  H.  L. 

,May8,  1911. 

1901. 

*Briggs,  R.  E., 

May  5,  1911. 

1890. 

♦Lee,  J.  H., 

Jan.  25,  1911. 

1908. 

♦Brill,  Paul  K., 

Mar.  .3,  1911. 

1875. 

♦Lord,  N.  W., 

May  22,  1911. 

1875. 

*Brown,  A.  E., 

Apr.  26,   1911. 

1903. 

♦McCan,  E.  K., 

Oct.  29,  191U. 

1879. 

*Bulkley,  H.  W. 

,  Nov.  7,  1911. 

1898. 

♦McClurg,  J.  A. 

,  May  4,  1910. 

1876. 

♦Chouteau,  P., 

Nov.  21,  1910. 

1881. 

♦♦Martin,  E.  P., 

Sept.  25,  1910. 

1882. 

♦Collingwood,  F. 

,  Aug.  18,  1911. 

1897. 

♦Matcham,  C.  A. 

.Sept.  22,  1911. 

1903. 

♦Cosby,  Robert  P 

.  Apr.  — ,  1910. 

1891. 

♦♦Metcalf,  A.  T., 

Nov.  29,  1910. 

1906. 

♦Culbert,  M.  T., 

Mar.  14,  1911. 

1874. 

♦Morgan,  C.  H., 

Jan.  10,  1911. 

1897. 

♦Diggles,  J.  A., 

May  14,  1910. 

1896. 

♦Murphy,  T.  D., 

Apr.  3,  1911. 

1881. 

♦Dods,  John  C, 

Sept.  1,  1911. 

1909. 

♦Norbom,  J.  O., 

Jan.  13,  1911. 

1877. 

♦♦Emmons,  S.  F., 

Mar.  28,  1911. 

1890. 

tNorrie,  A.  L., 

Dec.  22,  1910. 

1903. 

♦Emrich,  H.  H., 

Oct.  18,  1911. 

18S2. 

♦Potts,  F.  L., 

Mar.  11,  1910. 

1902. 

♦♦Forrester,  R. , 

Dec.  20,  1910. 

1879. 

♦Richards,  E.  H , 

Mar.  30.  1911. 

1898. 

♦Grave,  Percy, 

Jan.  22,  1911. 

1909. 

♦Shelby,  C.  F., 

Jan.  2.5,  1911. 

1896. 

♦Grillo,  Julius, 

Mar.  — ,  1911. 

1885. 

♦Sticht,  Ernest, 

Mar.  12,1911. 

1887. 

♦Grubb,  C.  B., 

Nov.  12,  1911. 

1899. 

♦•Sutherland,  W.  J..  Ap.  22,  1911. 

1890. 

♦He88e.  C.  E., 

May  30,  1910. 

1904. 

♦♦Swan,  A.  A., 

Feb.  12,  1911. 

1903. 

♦Holmes,  E.  M., 

Feb.  11,  1911. 

187t>. 

♦Thompson,  H.S 

.,  Mar.  9,  1911. 

1886. 

tHowe,  E., 

Jan.  25,  1911. 

1876. 

♦Valentine,  M.  D 

..July  4,  1911. 

1895. 

tHughes,  C.  J., 

Jan.  11,  1911. 

1909. 

♦Weiss,  R.  A., 

July  11,  1911. 

1891. 

♦♦Hunt,  C.  W., 

Mar.  27,  1911. 

1888. 

♦Wood,  Howard, 

,  July  1,  1911. 

1872. 

**Janin,  Henry, 

Jan.  6,  1911.     1 

1 

♦  Member. 

♦♦  Life  > 
( 

lembei 

r.                t  -\.89ociate. 
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Proceedings  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meeting,  Wilkes-Barre, 

June,  igii. 

UXAL  COMMITTEES. 

Extx;i'TIVE. — W.  A.  Latlirop,  (Jhainnan  ;  R.  V.  Norris,  Secretary;  S.  D.  War- 
riner,  Treasurer;  Irving  A.  Stearns,  W.  J.  Richards,  H.  S.  Drinker,  C.  D. 
Simpson. 

Genekal  Reception. — Irving  A.  Stearns,  Cfuiirmau. 


Archibald,  James,  Jr.,  Pottsville. 
Ashk-y,  H.  H.,  Wilkes- Harre. 
Ayres,  W.  S. ,  llazleton. 
Beard,  J.  T.,  Scranton. 
Bridgman,  J.  C,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Bunting,  Douglas,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Chase,  F.  M. ,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Conner,  Eli  T.,  Scranton. 
Coxe,  E.  B.,  Jr.,  Dritton. 
Davies,  W.  II.,  Ilazh-ton. 
Davis,  II.  (r.,  Dorranceton. 
Dodge,  W.  v.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Drinker,  II..  S.,  South  Bethlehem. 
Emmerich,  L.  O.,  Ilazleton. 
Enzian,  Charles,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Foster,  R.  J.,  Scranton. 
Fritz,  John,  Bethlehem. 
Hill,  F.  A.,  rottsviUc. 
Ilouck,  C.  B.,  Ilazleton. 
Iluber,  C.  F.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Humphrey,  John  .M.,  Centralia. 
Jessup,  A.  B.,  Wilkes-Harre. 
Jones,  J.  E.,  New  Boston. 
Jones,  T.  I)..  Ilazleton. 
Lathrop,  W.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre. 


I>awall,  E.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Iventz,  W.  O. ,  Mauch  Chimk. 
Ivewis,  .\lbert,  Bear  Creek. 
Loomis,  W.  II.,  Jeddo. 
Markle,  Alvan,  Hazleton. 
Markle,  John,  Jeddo. 
Neale,  J.  B. ,  Minersville. 
Norris,  R.  V.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Oliver,  Paul  A.,  Oliver's  Mills. 
Owens,  W.  D.,  Pittston. 
Pardee,  I.  P.,  Hazleton. 
(^uin,  K.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Richards,  W.  J.,  Pottaville. 
Righter,  T.  M.,  Mount  Carmel. 
Simpson,  C.  D.,  Scranton. 
Snyder,  Baird,  .Ir.,  Lansford. 
Storrs,  A.  H.,  Scranton. 
Straw,  C.  A.,  Lansford. 
Sturges,  ('.  B.,  Scranton. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Warriner,  S.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Welles,  T.  L.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Whildin,  W.  G.,  Lansford. 
Wolf,  T.  G.,  Scranton. 
Zerbey,  F.  E.,  Wilkes-Barre. 


The  first  session,  held  Tuesday  evening,  June  6,  in  tlie  ball- 
room  of  the  (iKn  Summit  Springs  Hotel,  was  called  to  order 
by  W.  A.  Lathrop,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lathrop,  on  behalf  of  the  many  frietuls  of  tlie 
Institute  in  tlie  anthracite  region,  extended  a  cordial  welconie 
to  the  members  and  guests  present.  Charles  Kirchhotf,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Listitute,  wlio  presided  at  tlie  meeting,  responded 
for  tlir  Institutr. 
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A  letter  of  hearty  congratulations  on  the  one  hundredth 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  was  received  from  the  Vcrein 
deutscher  Eisenhiittenleute.  This  testimonial,  in  German 
text,  heatitifully  illuminated  on  parchment  and  houml  in 
leather,  is  translated  as  follows: 

lIoN(iiiKi)  Mk.  1'bi->ident  : 

The  One  IInn<lre<itli  Meeting  of  your  Institute  i»  an  occasion  welcome  to  us,  to 
present  to  your  Society  anil  to  its  iiieinl)er8  heartiest  congratulations  for  thia  festive 
day,  and  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  admirable  achievement*  which 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  may  look  back  up>n  with  justitiabie 
pride,  after  an  existence  of  40  years.  Through  your  many  activities,  through  the 
practical  and  scientific  work  of  your  mcmljers,  you  have  to  a  marked  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  development  of  the  enormous  mineral  wealth  of  your 
country,  and  to  its  metallurgical  utilization. 

You  have  at  the  same  time  proved  that  technology  and  science  are  international, 
and  by  your  work  have  contributed  to  the  unexampled  rise  of  mining  and  im-tal- 
lurgy  in  all  countries  during  the  last  decades.  We  rememl>er  gnitefully  ilic 
friendly  relations  which  have  existed  for  many  years  between  our  society  ami 
yours,  and  which  have  been  expresseil  through  repeateil  successful  joint  meetings 
of  the  societies,  and  through  cordial  personal  relations  of  the  members  of  the  two 
societies.  In  expressing  the  hope  that  the  friendly  relations  l)etween  the  two 
societies  may  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  pai»t,  we  remain,  with  repeate<l 
hearty  congratulations  on  this  festive  day,  and  with  joyous  "(Jliickauf"  for  the 
future  of  your  society, 

VeBEIN    DKrTSCHEU    ElSENHUTTENLEVTE. 

Presiding  Offirrr :  Secretary: 

SrUINtJOKlM,  K.   SCHROEDTEK. 

Konigl.  Komnierzienrat.  * 

Diisseldorf,  May,  1911. 

American    Institute  of   Mining   Kngineers,  by  Hand    of  Presiding  Oilicer 

CUARI.KS    KlItcllHOKK. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  of  Leliigh  University,  pre- 
sented the  following  message  from  Mr.  John  Fritz  (Uncle 
John  Fritz),  of  Bethleiiem,  who  had  fully  intended  to  be  at 
Glen  Summit,  but  was  at  the  last  moment  obliged  to  give  up 
the  trip  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor.  Mr.  Fritz's  message  was 
as  follows,  as  Dr.  Drinker  took  it  down  from  his  lips  before 
leaving  Bethlehem  : 

"  1  meant  to  lie  with  you  and  am  sorry,  very  sorry  I  cannot  l»e  with  you  in  per- 
son, but  I  urn  with  you  in  spirit  now  and  forever.'' 
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HOCHGtEHRTtR  HI:RR  PR^LSinENT! 

L1IE  HUNDERISTE  HAUPTVER- 

SAMMLUNGJIiRESVERI  INS  IST 

r,^  UNS  WIllKOMMENtK  ANIASS 


niRIM  VliaiN  UND  SEINEN  MITOUEPERN 

hcrzlicKc  QUick\vitrischeiucUie5cn\  JcstUchen 
Ti^  dirzuhrxn^n  iindunscrc  Kohe  Anerken- 
Tutn^-Kirclic  bcwntndemswcrkn  beishinajtn  jluls- 
2U5prBd\ea,  MifdU  dis  Americialnstitatic  cfCOir 
run^cao^meers  ruch40  jahr.  BcsKheri  nut  oeredv 
fciglDemSbbc  ;uruck2itbUck<en.wrma5.Diirch)hnt€m' 
5is>t\^ndn$litis)oeit,cUudadkpwkt{5dwiimdvi'is5av  I 
sduffUchmArbeiten  jKrcrO?iKUederhabenSkzur 
crfC^5;Tddien6r5chU£S5un^c&  un^heuereJV^ 
mineraUscheaSclxatze  jhred  netinatlan^ 
des  uiid  iKiTer  hiUfcenrna-ruitschenVferwet- 
tiin^ia  erhebUcJieinOa^se  belsjctm^ru 


Ii.i.rMiNATKD  Letter  of  Congkatii.atioS  krom 
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IF  HABHN  DABEl  GLElCH/innG 

I  dokuiTueritiert.dass  lechnik  tuidVC^sen- 
scha/f  irit«rTut{orul5irid.undduida  ]hre. 
llUi^ozit  an  dembcispLelloscn  At^kKvx'un.^dcs 
Bei^- und  btUkmu^esens  alkr  Djuier  ia  den  let^^ 
tiai*)ahrzehnt«n  niU^esvnrkt.  Wir  ertnniera  um 
Heuie  dankbar  derj"reund5ch4Ridien  Bejiehua- 
Spv,mw€lchea  unser  Vereia  m  dcm  jKri^ensdicm 
seit  lan^m  jaKnm  steht  und  di£  dun:h  mchrjache 
erfol^retcheZusammenkiuxtie  derVleneine  wie 
lebhafEe  ^tnzelbeziehunwi  derQ^it^deda-der 
bcidenX^ereine  zumAusdruck^jekommcn  5ind. 
Indem  unrdcr  l^ojfmin^  Ausdrtick  vntrkflien, 
da^s  dis^feundschafflkhe  Verhaltnis'  xwt- 
scHen  den  beiden  Vcrcinen.das  ^erad^  durch 
jhre  EJersoa  verkorpert  wtrd ,  atich  in  Zukun^ 
wic  Hshcrobw'attea  werdcA^rWeiben  wtr 

^^  wtinschcn  zxx  SemTcstta^e  und  mit- 1\  v  ^  | 

l^jf^fTohcmQUickai^Turdlc  Zukun/Cfe|y 
S^^'jhresVetwis  Jtrjnref^ebcjistcril^ 

VtREIN  DElimiER  EISENHIITTENLEUTE: 

>r»«rV\.->rsitieruli  Per  QeAcJilrtyiinnei-f 

DusscUlorrrimO)ai  101 1. 

AMERICAN  INSnnirEOFMINING  ENGINFERS 
zJ:}.cksVor5ibeadei\  HERRN  CHARLES  KIROiHOFr 


THK    VeREIN    DKl'TSC-HER    KiSEN  H  t"  TTKM.KITK. 


XXXVlll        I'KOCEEDIXOS    OF    THE    UILKE.--b.\KKE    MEETiXU, 

TIh!  following  [lapers  were  presented  in  oral  iib-stract  by  the 
uutliorrt : 

*Tlie  Storage  of  Anthracite  Coal,  In  K.  V.  Xorris,  Wilkes- 
Harre,  Pa.    (Discussion  bv  Charles  P.  Perin,  New  York,  N.  Y.') 

*The  Preparation  of  Anthracite,  by  Paul  Sterling,  Wilkes- 
liarre,  Pa. 

The  Simmiit  Hill  Mine-Fire,  by  W.  A.  Latiiro[.,  Philadel- 
j>hia,  Pa.-     (Illustrated  by  lantern-slides.) 

Reminiscences  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Institute,  by  li.  W. 
Raymond,  New  York,  X.  Y.- 

Tlic  set'ond  session,  held  in  tlii-  rooms  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, June  7,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Kirchhoff. 

Major  Irving  A.  Stearns,  President  of  the  Society,  cordially 
welcomed  the  members  and  guests,  and  President  Kirchhott, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  responded. 

The  President  announced  that,  upon  the  proposal  of  many 
members  and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
the  following  members  had  been  unanimously  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  Honorary  Members  of  the  American  In- 
stitute ot  Mining  Engineers : 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Rossiter 
W.  Raymond,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  following  papers  were  presented  in  oral  abstract  by  the 
authors  : 

*The  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation,  by  S.  D.  Warriner, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  (Discussion  by  E.  W.  Parker,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  D.  B.  Rushmore,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  reply  by 
Mr.  Warriner.') 

*Tl)e  United  States  Iron  Industry  from  1871  to  1910,  by 
John  P>irkinbine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Th»-  third  and  concluding  session  was  hold  on  Thursday 
evening,  .lune  8,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Ulen  Summit  Springs 
Hotel ;  President  Kirchhott  presided. 


*  Pistrilmtwl  in  printe<l  form. 

'  nittciiKsion  not  furnislieii  for  piiltlication. 

*  Not  fumiHhed  for  publictition. 
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The  followiiii;  [)aporri,  illustrated  hy  laiiteni-rtliderf,  weru  |»re- 
sented  in  oral  abHtraet  l»y  the  authors: 

Mine-Cavert  Under  tlie  City  of  Scrantoii,  hy  Eli  T.  Conner, 
Scraiiton,  I'a. 

Materials  Availahle  for  lietilling  Coal-AVorkings  in  the 
Northern  Anthracite  Coal-Field,  hy  X.  II.  Darton,  Washing- 
ton, ]).  CV 

Mine-Rescue  Service  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  hy  IT.  II.  Stock, 
Urhana,  111. 

P]lectric  Motors  versus  Compressed-Air  Engines  for  Driving 
Deep-Mine  Hoists,  hy  K.  A.  Pauly,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

*The  Sintering  of  P^ine  Iron-Bearing  Materials,  hy  James 
Gayley,  New  York,  N.  V.  (In  the  ahscncc  of  Mr.  (Jayley,  this 
paper  was  jtresented  hy  Arthur  S.  Dwight,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Discussion  hy  .lames  E.  Little,  Steelton,  I'a.,  and 
Benjamin  AV.  Vallat,  Ironwood,  Mich.*) 

In  ad<lition  to  the  papers  already  noted,  the  following  were 
read  hy  title  for  future  puhlication  : 

♦Geology  of  the  Cohalt  District,  Ontario,  Canada,  iiy 
Reginald  E.  Ilore,  Houghton,  Mich. 

♦Origin  of  Certain  Bonanza  Silver-Ores  of  the  Arid  Region, 
by  Charles  R.  Keyes,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

♦Assay  of  Silver-Bearing  (lOUge-Ores,  by  Charles  R.  Keyes, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  1).  F.  Riddell,  Parral,  .Mexico. 

*A  Drafting-Table  for  Tracing  Through  Opaque  Paper,  by 
A.  T.  Schwennesen,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

*Lead-Smelting  in  the  Ore-Hearth,  by  .1.  .1.  Brown,  dr., 
Wilburton,  Okla. 

♦The  Caddo  Oil-  and  Gas-Field,  Louisiana,  by  Walter  K. 
Hopper,  Madison,  Wis. 

♦Origin  of  the  Iron-(^res  of  Central  and  Nortlieastern  Cuba, 
by  C.  K.  Leith  and  W.  .1.  Mead,  Madison,  Wis. 

♦Occurrence,  Origin,  and  Character  of  the  Surficial  Iron- 
Ores  of  Camnguey  and  Oriente  Provinces,  Culm,  by  Arthur 
C.  Spencer,  Washington,  1).  C. 

♦The  Mayari  and  Moa  Iron-Ore  Deposits  in  Cuba,  by  C. 
Willard  Hayes,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*  DistrihutiMl  in  printi-tl  form. 

*  Not  furnislieil  for  publication. 

*  Discussion  not  furnished  for  publicalion. 
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'Kxiilunition  of  Cuban  Iroii-Ort'  Deposits,  by  Dwight  K. 
Woodbridgc,  Duluth,  Minn. 

*The  Iron-Ore  Deposits  of  tlie  Moa  District,  Oriente  Prov- 
ince, Island  of  Cuba,  by  Jennings  S.  Cox,  Jr.,  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Cuba. 

*('baracteri8tic8  and  Origin  of  the  Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Ca- 
maguey  and  Moa,  Cuba,  by  Willard  L.  Cumings  and  Benja- 
min L.  Miller,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

*The  Fuel-Efficiency  of  the  Iron  Blast-Furnace,  by  John 
Jermain  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Continuous  System  of  Cyaniding  in  Pachuca  Tanks,  by 
Huntington  Adams,  Xatividad,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

*  Mining-Costs  at  Park  City,  Utah,  by  Fred  T.  Williams, 
I 'ark  City,  Utah. 

*  Diagonal-Plane  Concentrating-Table,  by  S.  Arthur  Krom, 
PlainHuld,  N.  J. 

History  and  Geology  of  Ancient  Gold-Fields  in  Turkey,  by 
Leon  Dominian,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Tunnel-Driving  in  the  Alps,  by  W.  L.  Saunders,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Anthracite-Culm  Briquettes,  by  Charles  Dorrance,  Jr.,Lan8- 
ford.  Pa. 

♦Canadian  Mining-Law,  by  J.  M.  Clark,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  l)iscu8sion  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Raymond,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Loss  in  "Breaking  Down"  Anthracite,  by  W.  F.  Dodge, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.'' 

Apparatus  for  Metallography,  by  Carle  R.  Ilayward,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Universal  Metalloscope,  by  Albert  Sauveur,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Preparation  of  Brown  Iron-Ores,  by  II.  S.  Geismer, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Treatment  of  Nicaraguan  Gold-Ores,  by  Henry  B.  Kaeding, 
Nicaragua,  C.  A. 

Structure  of  the  Northern  Anthracite  Coal-Field,  Especially 
in  lielation  to  the  Occurrence  of  Gas  in  the  Coal,  by  N.  H. 
Darton,  Washington,  D.  C* 


•  Distributed  in  printed  form. 

*  Not  furnished  for  publii-ntion. 
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*CliaiiilK*r-I'illarfl  in  I>eo|t  Aiitlirinitf-Miiieri,  Ijy  DuULjiuri 
Bunting,  Wilkes-Barro,  Pa. 

Use  of  Electricity  in  Anthracite-Mining,  by  David  1>.  liUt^h- 
more,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.' 

Notes  on  Huntington  Mills  in  Nicaragua,  hy  Clarence  C. 
Seniple,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mine  Rescue-Work  in  Illinois,  by  J.  A.  Holmes,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.« 

The  Mayari  Iron-Mines,  Orienlc  Province,  Island  of  Cuba, 
as  Developed  by  the  Spanish- American  Iron  Co.,  by  James  E. 
Little,  Steelton,  Pa. 

DiHcuHHion  of  the  paper  of  G.  W,  Ritcr,  Minc-Survoy  Notes, 
by  K.  K.  Kicc,  Wickcnsburg,  Ariz. 

♦Discussion  of  the  paper  of  W.  II.  Emmons,  The  Agency 
of  Manganese  in  the  Superficial  Alteration  and  Secondary  En- 
richment of  (lold-Doposits  in  the  United  States,  l»y  Charles  K. 
Kcyes,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

♦Discussion  of  the  paper  of  William  Wraith,  Sampling 
Anode-Copper,  with  Special  Reference  to  Silver-Content,  by 
E<lward  Keller,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  R.  E.  Ilore,  Geology  of  the  Co- 
balt District,  Ontario,  Canada,  by  C.  W.  Knight,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  Eli  T.  Conner,  Mine-Caves 
Under  the  City  of  Scranton,  by  R.  J.  Foster,  Scranton,  Pa. 


*  Distributed  in  printed  form. 
'  Not  furnished  for  publication. 
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Excursions  and  Entertainments. 

An  account  of  the  excursions  and  entertainments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting  was  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  55,  July,  1911,  pp.  584  to  592. 


Members  and  Guests  in  Attendance  at  the  Sessions  and  Excursions. 


Adams,  G.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Archibald,  Hugh,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Archibald,  .J.,  Jr.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Ayres,  Mrs.  E.  L.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Ayres,  W.  S. ,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Baelz,  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Beard,  H.  I.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Beard,  J.  T. ,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Beard,  J.  T.,  Jr.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Benjamin,  E.  H.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Bird,  R.  M.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Birkinbine,  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Birkinbine,  J.  L.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bowler,  R.  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boyd,  H.,  Ilokendauqua,  Pa. 
Bridgman,  J.  C. ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Bryden,  A.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
Bryden,  C.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Bunting,  D.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Burchard,  E.  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carpenter,  R.  C,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chase,  F.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Chase,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Conner,  E.  T. ,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Conner,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Coryell,  T.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Coryell,  Mrs.  T.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Coxe,  E.  B. ,  Jr.,  Drifton,  Pa. 
Crane,  W.  R. ,  State  College,  Pa. 
Crichton,  \.  B. ,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Cunningham,  J.  S. ,  John-stown,  Pa. 
Daniels,  J. .  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Darton,  N.  II.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I)arton,  Mrs.  N.  II.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Davis,  A.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Davis,  H.  G.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Derr,  .\.  F.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
D'Invilliers,  E.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Dodge,  J.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dodge,  W.  F.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Dodge,  Miss,  Wilkes-lSarre,  Pa. 
Dorraiice,  C,  Lansford,  Pa. 
Drinker,  Dr.  II.  S ,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Dwight,  A.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dwight,  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edgar,  E.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Emmerich,  L.  O.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Emmerich,  Mrs.  L.  O.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Enzian,  C. ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Eynon,  T.  N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Flynon,  Mrs.  T.  N.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 
Eynon,  Miss,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fackenthal,  B.  F. ,  Jr,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 
Fernow,  B.  E. ,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Firmstone,  V.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Foote,  F.  S. ,  Urbana,  111. 
Foster,  R.  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Gleason,  F.  A.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Gough,  H.  R. ,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Gresham,  A.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Griffith,  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Proceedings  of  the  One    Hundred  and   First   Meeting,  San 
Francisco,  October,   igii. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 

San  Francisco: — Executive,  Hon.  William  C.  Ralston,  Cfuiirman ;  Recep- 
tion, Prof.  Samuel  B.  Christy,  Chairman;  Sessions,  Frederic  W.  Bradley,  CAaiV- 
inan:  Press,  H.  Foster  Bain,  Chaii-man;  Finance,  Mark  L.  Requa,  Chairman; 
Excursions  and  Entertainments,  Edward  11.  Benjamin,  Chairman.  Assisted 
by  Harry  I'.  Stow,  C.  W.  Merrill,  F.  W.  (Iriftin,  Gelasio  Caetani,  Albert  Biirch, 
Newton  Cleaveland,  Corey  C.  Brayton,  and  R.  E.  Cranston. 

Los  Angeles:— Executive,  Theo.  B.  Conistock,  Chairman;  R.  W.  Hadden, 
Secretary ;  H.  R.  Simpson,  Treasurer. 

IiiHtitute  lleadquiirters  at  notel  St.  Francis. 

The  first  and  opcninic  session,  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct. 
10,  in  the  Reception-IIall  of  the  St.  Francis,  was  called  to 
order  by  State  Senator  William  C.  Ralston,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  who,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  wel- 
comed the  visiting  members  and  guests  of  the  Institute  to  San 
Francisco.  Capt.  Robert  W.  Hunt,  twice  past  President  of  the 
Institute,  and  present  Acting  President  for  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  and  the  subsequent  visit  to  Japan,  responded  cordially 
to  Mr.  lialston's  welcoming  address. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a 
telegram  to  President  Charles  Kirchhott",  expressing  regret  for 
his  absence,  and  hoping  for  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  health 
of  his  mother. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  brief  oral  abstract 
by  the  authors : 

*  Klectrolytic  Refining  at  the  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  by  Edward  B.  Durham,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  r*arral-Tank  System  of  Slime-Agitation,  by  Bernard 
MacDonald,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

*  The  Newport  Iron-Mine,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  by  B.  W.  Val- 
lat,  Ironwood,  Mich,  (illustrated  by  lantern-slides). 

The  Electro-Deposition  of  Gold   and   Silver  from   Cyanide 

*  Distributeii  in  pamphlet  form. 
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Solutions,  by   Prof.  Samuel   B.  Christy,  Berkeley,  Cul.'  (illus- 
trated by  lantern-8li<le3). 

During  the  session,  the  Secretary  read  the  followinj;  tele- 
gram from  President  Kirchhoft': 

The  committee  appointe*!  to  consider  the  best  method  of  {K-rpeiiiatitig  the  name 
of  Samuel  Franklin  Emmons,  late  of  the  United  State-  <ieological  Survey,  have 
decided  that  the  memorial  to  him  shall  take  the  shape  of  a  research  fellowship  to 
be  known  ua  the  Samuel  Franklin  Emmons  Research  Fellowship  of  Economic 
Cleology.  The  fellowship  is  to  l)e  administered  by  Professor  Kemp,  of  Columbia 
University.  Suljscriptions  are  invite<l  by  liis  friends  to  this  fund,  which  the 
Committee  have  fixed  at  $2-"),O0O.  Members  of  the  Institute  who  desire  tx  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  will  please  communicate  with  the  Treasurer,  Benjamin  B. 
I^wri-nce,  HO  Wall  Street,  New  York.  The  Committee  consists  of  George  Otis 
Smith,  H.  L.  Smyth,  James  Douglas,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  James  F.  Kemp,  F.  W. 
Bradley,  J.  Parke  (  banning,  Seeley  W.  Mudd,  !>.  W.  Brunton,  H.  Foster  Bain, 
T.  A.  Rickard,  and  B.  B.  Lawrence. 

The  second  session,  held  Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  11,  in 
the  same  place,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Hunt,  who 
j)rortered  the  chair  to  Vice-President  Gardner  F.  Williams,  of 
Washington,  I).  C,  and  asked  him  to  preside. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  brief  oral  abstract 
by  the  authors  : 

Present  Conditions  in  the  California  Oil-Fields,  by  Mark  L. 
Requa,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Present-Day  Problems  in  California  Gold-Dredging,  by 
Charles  Janin,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Due  to  the  absence  of  the 
author,  this  paper  was  presented  by  Francis  J.  Dennis,  who 
aided  Mr,  Janin  in  its  preparation.) 

Gold-Production  in  California,  by  Charles  G.  Yale,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

*  Mineral  Production  and  Resources  of  China,  by  Thomas 
T.  Read,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (illustrated  by  lantern-slides).* 

During  the  session,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Britton,  representing 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  addressed  the 
audience.  Later,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  send  a  telegram  to  Arthur  1>.  Foote,  of  the  North 
Star  Mines  Co.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  an  old  and  valued  member 
of  the  Institute,  expressing  the  sincere  hope  of  all  present  for 
his  rapid  recovery  from  his  recent  surgical  operation. 

*  Distributed  in  pamphlet  fonn. 

*  Not  fumisheii  for  publication. 

»  BuUttin  No.  63,  Mar.,  WH'!,  pp.  293  to  343.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 
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The  third  session,  held  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  12,  at  the 
same  place,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Hunt,  who  later 
asked  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Institute, 
to  preside. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  brief  oral  abstract 
by  the  authors : 

*  The  Fritz  Engineering  and  the  Coxe  Mining  Laboratories 
of  Lehigh  University,  by  Joseph  Daniels,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

*  Slime-Filtration,  by  George  J.  Young,  Reno,  Nev. 
Coal-Resources  of  Alaska,  by  H.  Foster  Bain,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.     (Discussed  by  J.  W.  Malcolmson,  E.  W.  Parker,  and  R. 
W.  Raymond.)^ 

During  the  session,  Reiji  Kanda,  of  the  Tokyo  Institute  of 
Mining,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Japan  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Reception  Committees  in  Japan,  was  intro- 
duced by  President  Hunt.  Mr.  Kanda  brought  cordial  greet- 
ings to  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Institute,  especially 
those  who  will  visit  Japan. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  session,  held  Thursday  afternoon, 
Oct.  12,  in  the  impressive  Greek  Theater  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Hunt, 
who  asked  Vice-President  S.  B.  Christy  to  preside.  Professor 
Christy  called  attention  to  the  Biographical  Notice  of  Samuel 
Franklin  Emmons,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  57,  September, 
1911,  and  as  a  friend  of  long  standing  he  added  a  few  inter- 
esting reminiscences  from  his  early  personal  associations  with 
Dr.  Emmons. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Secretary  Emeritus,  then  presented  the 
second  section  of  his  paper.  Reminiscences  of  the  Beginning  of 
the  Institute.''  (The  first  section  of  this  paper  was  presented 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting,  March,  1910.) 

Mr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  addressed  the  members  and  guests,  setting  forth  the 
cordial  relations  and  hearty  co-operation  that  have  long  exi&ted 
between  the  Survey  and  the  Institute. 


*  Distributed  in  pamphlet  form. 

'  Not  furnished  for  publication. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  for  future  publica- 
tion by  the  Institute  : 

*  Cyanide-Plant  at  the  Treadwell  Mines,  Alaska,  by  W.  P. 
Lass,  Treadwell,  Alaska. 

*  The  Mining  Industry  in  Japan,  by  K.  Nishio,  Tokyo, 
Japan.* 

t  The  Laramie  Tunnel,  by  David  W.  Brunton,  Denver, 
Colo.* 

*  Notes  on  the  Liberty  Bell  Mine,  by  Charles  A.  Chase, 
Denver,  Colo. 

t  The  Laws  of  Igneous  Emanation,  by  Blarney  Stevens,  New 
York,  N.  Y.« 

t  Physical  Data  of  Igneous  Emanation,  by  Blamey  Stevens, 
New  York,  N.  Y.« 

*  Electrolytic  Oxygen  in  Cyanide  Solutions,  by  T.  II.  Aldrich, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Fuel-Problems  of  the  Pacific,  by  Oscar  II.  Reinholt,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.^ 

Government  Coal-Mines  in  the  Philippines,  by  Oscar  H.  Rein- 
holt,  Pittsburg,  Pa.' 

Some  Features  of  Replacement  Ore-Bodies,  and  the  Criteria 
by  Means  of  Which  They  May  be  Discovered,  by  John  D. 
Irving,  New  Haven,  Conn.^ 

*  A  Modification  of  the  "  Gay  Lussac  "  Method  for  Silver- 
Bullion  Containing  Tin,  by  Luis  E.  Salas,  New  York,  N.  Y.^ 

t  Geology  of  Some  Mines  in  the  South  of  Colombia,  S.  A., 
by  F.  P.  Gamba,  Tuquerres,  Colombia,  S.  A.^ 

*  The  Geology  of  the  Tonopah  Mining-District,  by  Augustus 
Locke,  Goldfield,  Nev.'» 

*  Rapid  Estimation  of  Available  Calcium  Oxide  in  Lime 
Used  in  the  Cyanide  Process,  by  L.  W.  Bahney,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


*  Distributed  in  pamphlet  form. 

t  Manuscript  available  for  consultation  and  discussion. 

*  Ihillelin  No.  61,  January,  1912,  pp.  103  to  147.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 
'  Idem,  No.  64,  April,  1012,  pp.  357  to  376.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 

«  Idem,  No.  64,  April,  1912,  pp.  411  to  438.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 
'  Not  fiirnislied  for  publication. 

*  BiUlrtin  No.  63,  March,  1912,  pp.  267  to  278.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 
'  Held  for  vol.  xliii. 

'»  Bulletin  No.  62,  February,  1912,  pp.  217  to  226.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 
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*  Phosphorus  in  Coking-Coal,  by  Charles  Catlett,  Staunton, 
Va. 

Electrical  I'ractice  in  Mines,  by  Burton  McCollura,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Ontario,  Canada." 

t  The  Bearing  of  the  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Magnetic 
Iron-Ores  on  Their  Possible  Extent,  by  Frank  L.  Nason,  West 
Haven,  Conn." 

Cyanide  Practice  at  the  Santa  Gertrudis  Mine,  Pachuca, 
Hidalgo,  Mexico,  by  Hugh  Rose,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico." 

The  Black  Mountain  Coal-District,  Kentucky,  by  J.  B.  J  )il- 
worth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.'^ 

The  Flow  of  Pulverulent  Ore  Through  Oritices,  by  Ernest 
A.  Hersam,  Berkeley,  Cal." 

*  Examination  of  Dredging-Properties,  by  Francis  J.  Dennis, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

t  Discussion  of  J.  B.  Dilworth's  paper,  A  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating Sinking-Funds,  and  a  Table  of  Values  for  Ordinary 
Periods  and  Rates  of  Interest,  by  John  Langton. 

Excursions  and  Entertainments. 

An  account  of  the  train-trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  through 
southern  California,  preceding  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  and 
the  entertainments  and  excursions  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  the  meeting,  was  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  59, 
November,  1911,  pp.  v.  to  xxxviii.  A  description  of  the  subse- 
quent visit  to  Japan,  and  the  entertainments  in  connection  there- 
with, appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  61,  January,  1912,  pp.  1  to  102. 

List  of  Members  and   Guests  (doubtless  incomj)letc)  Registered  at 
the  San  Francisco  Headquarters. 

Adams,  Miss  R.  A.,  Orange,  N.  J.  ,  Bellinger,  H.  P.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Atwaier,  K.  M.,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Bellinger,  Mrs.  H.   P.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ayres,  Mrs.  E.  L.  C,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.    Benjamin,  Etlw.  H.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ayres,  W.  S.,   ITazelton,  Pa.  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  San  Knin- 

Ayres,  Mrs.  \V.  S. ,  Ilazelton,  Pa.  cisco,  Cal. 

Bain,  H.  F. ,  San  Fnincisco,  Cal.  Benjamin,  Miss  E.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Bain,  Mrs.  11.  F.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Berger,  George  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Beall,  A.  8.  E.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  |  Berger,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

*  Manuscript  available  for  consultation  and  discussion. 
t  Distributctl  in  pamphlet  form. 

"  Not  furnished  for  publication. 

"  Hold  for  vol.  xliii. 

'»  Bulletin  No.  62,  February,  UM'J,  pp.  \AS)  to  176.     Held  for  vol.  xliii. 
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Boalt,  Mrs  John  H.San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Boyd,  Harold  E.,  Milpitas,  Cal. 
Bradford,  S.  K.,  I'alo  AlU.,  Cal. 
Bradley,  K.  \V.,  San  Francisco,  <  al. 
Bretherton.  S.  E.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bninton,  David  W.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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III.  Chemical  Kxi'ekiments  is  the  Sf)LfTiON  and  Deposition  ofCJoi.d.       Jo 

IV.  DiscfssioN  OF  Expekiments, 20 

1,  Nitrates  ;  2,  Manganese  Oxides  ;  3,  I>ead  Oxides  ;  4,  Ferric  Com- 
p<junds  ;  •">,  Kfticieney  of  Ferric  Injn  ami  nf  Cupric  Copper 
to  Supply  Nancent  Chlorine,  Compared  with  that  of  Manijan- 
itic  .Manjfanese  ;  (5,  The  .\niount  of  Chlorine  NeceK«<iry  for 
the  Sohition  of  (uild  in  the  presence  of  Manganese  Coin- 
I>oiinds  ;  7,  The  Preeipitation  of  Gold. 
V.  The  Transfer  of  (Jold  is  Cold  Solutions, 2y 

1,  Restatement  of  the  Processes,  as  Related  to  Sfo>niiary  Knricli- 
aient  ;  2,  Association  of  (JoM  witii  .Manganese  Oxides;  .S,  The 
Os<-ilIating,  Descending,  rndiilatory  Water-Tahle ;  4,  The 
Several  Successive  Zones  in  Depth  ;  ■"»,  Criteria  for  the  Recop- 
nitii>ii  of  Secondary  Knriclunent  ;  0,  Lateral  Migration  of 
Manganese-Salts  from  tlie  Conntry-Itock  to  the  Ore;  7,  Con- 
centration in  the  Oxidized  Zone  ;  8,  Vertical  Relation  of  Deep- 
Seated  Knrichment  of  (jold  to  Chalcocitization  ;  9,  Vertical  Re- 
lations of  Silver-(told  and  (Johl-Silver  Ore  in  Deposits  Carry- 
ing IU)th  Metals. 

VI.  Review  of  .Minin({-District!*, 49 

Uold-Provinces  of  the  United  States,  ......        oO 

1,  S>iuhern  .\ppalachian  Districts;  2,  P.huk  Hills.  S.  D.  ;  3, 
Treadwcll  Mine,  Alaska;  4,  Bemer's  Hay,  .\laiika  ;  o,  Mother 
Lotle  Di.'-trict,  Cal.  ;  (5,  Nevada  City  and  CJni.-s  Valley, 
Cal.  ;  7,  Ophir  District,  Cal.  ;  8,  Silver  Peak,  Nev.  ;  9, 
Philipshurg,  Mont.;  10,  Other  Montana  Districts;  11,  Fxlge- 
mont,  Nev.;  12,  I.^adville,  Colo.;  13,  (Jeorgetown,  Colo.,  Sil- 
ver-Iycad  Deposits  ;  14,  .\urifen>iis  iK^jxisits  of  the  Oeorgetown 
(^nadningle,  Colo.  ;  l."»,  San  Juan,  Colo.  ;  16,  Cripple  Cnvk, 
Colo.;  17,  Summit  District,  Colo. ;  IS,  Botlie,  Cal. ;  l'.»,  Kxjuised 
Treasure  Mine,  Cal.;  20,  Tonopah,  Nev.;  21,  (ioldlield,  Nev.; 
22,  Manhattan,  Nev.;  2.3.  .\nnie  I^urie  Mine,  Utah;  24, 
Rullfrog  District^  Nev.;  2o,  Gold  Circle,  Nev.;  26,  I>el«uar 
Mine,  Nev. 

•  Puhlisheil  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geologicul  Survey. 
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I.  Introduction  and  Summary. 

Ferric  iron,  cupric  copper,  and  manganitic  manganese  are 
present  in  many  mineral  waters,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions any  one  of  them  will  liberate  chlorine  from  sodium  chlo- 
ride in  acid  solutions.  Xasoeiit  chlorine  dissolves  gold.  Each 
of  these  compounds  will  thus  release  chlorine  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  at  low  temperatures  in  concentrated  solutions. 
In  cold,  dilute  solutions,  ferric  iron  will  not  give  nascent  chlo- 
rine in  appreciable  quantity  in  34  days,  and  cupric  copper  is 
probably  even  less  efficient;  but  manganitic  compounds  (sup- 
plied by  pyrolusite,  etc.)  liberate  chlorine  very  readily.  In  a 
cold  solution  containing  only  1,418  parts  of  chlorine  per  mil- 
lion, considerable  gold  is  dissolved  in  14  days  when  manganese 
is  present.  It  should  be  expected,  then,  that  those  auriferous 
deposits,  the  gangues  of  which  contain  manganese,  would  show 
the  effects  of  the  solution  and  migration  of  gold  more  clearly 
than  non-manganiferous  ores. 

Gold  thus  dissolved  is  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  to  suppose  that  gold  in  such  solutions  could 
not  migrate  far  through  rocks  containing  pyrite,  since  it  would 
be  quickly  precipitated  by  the  ferrous  sulphate  produced 
through  the  action  of  air,  oxidizing  waters,  or  the  gold-solution 
itself,  upon  the  pyrite.  But  the  dioxide  and  higher  oxides  of 
manganese  react  immediately  upon  ferrous  sulphate,  converting 
it  to  ferric  sulphate,  which  is  not  a  precipitant  of  gold.  Con- 
sequently, manganese  is  not  only  favorable  to  the  solution  of 
gold  in  cold,  dilute  mineral  waters,  but  it  also  inhibits  the  pre- 
cipitating action  of  ferrous  salts,  and  thus  permits  the  gold  to 
travel  further  before  final  deposition. 

These  statements  apply  to  the  action  of  surface-waters  de- 
scending through  the  upper  parts  of  an  auriferous  ore-deposit, 
since  such  waters  are  cold,  dilute,  acid  {i.  f.,  oxidizing)  solu- 
tions. In  deeper  zones,  where  they  attack  other  minerals,  they 
lose  acidity,  until  tho  manganese  compounds,  stable  under  oxi- 
dizing conditions,  are  precipitated  together  with  the  gold.  Thus, 
manganite,  as  well  as  limonite  and  kaolin,  is  frequently  found 
in  secondary  (i.  e.,  dissolved  and  reprecipitated)  gold-ores. 
Moreover,  in  the  precipitation  of  secondary  copper  and  silver 
sulphides,  ferrous  sulphate  is  generally  formed ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  secondary  silver  or  copper  sulphides  frequently  con- 
tain gold. 
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Those  deposits  in  tlie  United  States  in  which  a  secondary 
enrichment  in  goM  is  helieved  to  have  taken  place  are,  ahnost 
without  exception,  nianganiferous.  Since  secondary  enricli- 
ment  is  produced  by  the  downward  migration,  instead  of  the 
superficial  removal  and  ac-ciunulation,  of  the  gold,  it  should 
follow  that  both  gold-placers  and  outcrojis  rich  in  gold  would 
be  found  more  extensively  in  connection  with  non-manganif- 
erous  deposits;  and  this  inference  is  believed  to  be  contirmed 
by  field-observations. 

The  jiroblem  is  not  as  simple  as  this  j)reliminary  statement 
of  it  may  seem  to  indicate.  Some  of  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex data  bearing  ujion  it  are  collated  and  discussed  in  the 
pages  that  follow. 

Among  the  i)apers  which  treat  the  superficial  alteration  and 
secondary  enrichment  of  cop|>er-,  gold-,  and  silver-deposits,  are 
those  of  S.  F.  Emmons,'  Weed,-  Penrose,' WinchcU,*  Van  Ilise,'' 
Kemp,"  an<l  Kickard."  The  processes  upon  which  the  changes 
depeufl  are  clearly  outlined  in  these,  and  subsequent  work  has, 
in  a  large  measure,  confirmed  the  premises  stated.  The 
chemical  laws  and  physical  conditions  controlling  secondary 
enrichment  have  been  reviewed  in  several  reports  more 
recently  published  and  examples  illustrating  the  processes 
have  been  multii>lied.  The  papers  of  Lindgren,  Ransome, 
Spencer,  Boutwell,  Irving,  Graton,  McCaskey,  Spurr,  and  Gar- 
rey  and  Ball  are  particularly  valuable.  Such  work  has  shown 
that  the  secondary  enrichment  of  i>yritic  copper-deposits  is  an 
important  and  almost  universal  process;  that  many  silver- 
deposits  are  enriched  by  superficial  agencies;  but  that  many 
gold-deposits  do  not  show  deep-seated  secondary  enrichment. 
*  T.   A.    Kickanl  ■*   has  brought  out   clearly  the  processes  by 

'  The  Secondary  Enrichment  of  Ore-Deposits,  TniM.,  xxx.,  177  to  217  ( 1900). 
'  The  Enricliment  of  GoUl  ami  Silver  Veins,  Tnm^i.,  xxx.,  424  to  448  (1900). 

*  The  Sujierticial  .\lteration  of  Ore-Deposits,  Journal  of  Orology,  vol.  ii.,  No.  li, 
pp.  288  to  317  ( Apr.-May,  1904). 

*  liullitiu  of  Ihf  Gfoloffintl  Soriittj  of  Atiirrictt,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  2(>9  to  27t?  (1902). 

*  Some  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  Ores,  7V<ni.«. ,  xxx.,  27  to  177 
(1900). 

*  Secondary  Enrichment  in  On'-Deposits  of  Copper,  Econouiie  Geoloyy,  vol.  i., 
No.  1,  pp.  11  to  25  (Oct.-Nov.,  190.''.). 

'  The  Formation  of  Bonanzas  in  the  Upper  Portions  of  Gold-Veins..  7V.in.*., 
XX xi.,  198  to  220  (1901). 
"  Lix:  cil. 
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which  <xol(l-(lL;i»o.sit,s  may  be  euriciied  rehitively  near  the  sur- 
face in  the  oxidized  zone  hy  tlie  removal  of  valueless  minerals 
which  are  more  readily  dissolved  than  gold.  On  the  prohlem 
of  deeper-seated  precipitation  of  gold  helow  the  zone  of  oxi- 
dation there  is  less  evidence.  In  some  mines,  however,  the 
transportation  and  deep-seated  preci[titation  of  gold  is  clearly 
shown,  as  was  pointed  out  long  ago  hy  Weed. 

While  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  certain  auriferous 
deposits  in  the  Phili[)shurg  quadrangle,  Montana,  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  I  was  confronted  by  evidence  gained  in  two 
important  mines,  which  seemed  to  be  conflicting  on  this  point. 
In  one  of  them,  the  Cable  mine,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
gold  had  been  concentrated  by  cold  solutions  below  the  zone 
of  oxidation,  but  in  the  Granite-Bimetallic  lode  there  was 
enrichment  of  both  gold  and  silver  below  the  zone  of  leached 
oxides.  The  richer  silver-minerals  occur  in  cracks  and  in 
small  fissures  cutting  across  the  banding  of  the  primary 
deposits  and  are  related  very  distinctly  to  the  present  topog- 
raphy of  the  country.  The  evidence  therefore  appeared  to  be 
conclusive  that  these  minerals  were  deposited  by  cold  mineral 
waters  and  that  their  metallic  contents  had  been  dissolved  from 
portions  of  the  lode  higher  up.  The  enriched  silver-ore  carries 
considerably  more  gold  than  the  primary  ore  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mine,  and  more  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  oxidized 
zone,  including  the  outcrop.  No  placers  have  been  formed  from 
this  deposit,  although  it  has  produced  considerable  gold.  On 
the  other  hand,  important  placers  have  been  developed  just 
below  the  outcro[)  at  the  Cable  mine.  Clearly  there  has  been 
a  kind  of  selection  in  the  operation  ot  the  processes  of  solution 
and  jtrecipitation  of  gold. 

Although  the  ores  of  the  two  deposits  ditier  in  other  respects, 
the  most  striking  difference  is  in  the  manganese-content.  The 
abundance  of  manganese  in  the  Gratiite-Bimetallic  manifests 
itself  in  the  characteristic  coloration  of  the  ores — pink  in  the 
unoxidized,  brown  or  black  in  the  oxidized  zone.  In  the 
Cable,  manganese  is  practically  absent.  The  difference  in 
manganese-content  is  so  striking  as  to  suggest  a  causal  rela- 
tionship with  the  equally-marked  difference  in  the  amount  of 
secondary  enrichment. 

The   use  of  manganese  in   the  cliloriiuition   process  to  give 
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free  chlorine,  wliieh  di.ssolvt'.s  irold,  is  well  known.  Lu  Conte' 
said  118  early  us  1879  that  free  chlorine  is  the  most  iniportant 
natural  solvent  of  gold,  and  Richard  Pearce,  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  before  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  in  1885, 
recorded  experiments  in  which  gold  liad  been  dissolved  in  hot 
sulphate  solutions  with  common  salt  and  manganese  dioxide.'" 
Don  obtained  similar  results  with  more  dilute  solutions."  It 
appeared  desirable,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  tliese  reac- 
tions are  carried  on  a])preciably  in  cold  dilute  solutions  similar 
to  mine-waters ;  and  Nicholas  Sankowsky  and  Clarence  Russell, 
in  a  seminar  on  the  Chemistry  of  Ore-Deposits,  which  I  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Chicago,  compiled  all  availal)le 
analyses  of  waters  from  gold-  and  silver-mines  in  non-calcareous 
r<»cks.  A.  D.  Brokaw  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  at  my 
request,  using  cold  dilute  solutions  of  compositions  suggested 
by  the  analyses.  He  performed  other  experiments  also,  show- 
in<r  the  action  of  maniranese  dioxide  on  ferrous  salts,  whicli  are 
api)licable  to  the  study  of  the  precipitation  of  gold.  During 
the  progress  of  this  investigation,  W.  J.  McCaughey,  of  the 
lUireau  of  the  Mint,  Washington,  D.  C,  published  his  valua- 
ble i)aper  on  the  solvent  effect  of  ferric  and  eupric  salt  solutions 
upon  gold,"  and  this  in  a  large  measure  supplemented  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  seminars  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Brokaw  showetl  that  man- 
ganese in  the  jjresence  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  is  very 
much  more  efficient  in  the  reactions  dissolving  gold  than 
are  the  other  salts  which  are  common  in  mine-waters.  To 
verify  these  results  by  field-evidence,  the  review  of  the  lit- 
erature was  taken  up  in  greater  detail,  and  there  also  the 
results  indi<'ate  a  marked  difierence  in  the  behavior  of  the 
cold  dilute  mineral  waters  in  the  presence  and  in  the  absence 
of  manganese.  Lindgren's  classification  of  the  gold-deposits  of 
North  America  has  been  of  great  value  in  reviewing  these 
deposits;  since  in  the  United  States  manganese  is  rarely  a 
gangue-mineral  in  the  primary  gold-deposits  as  old  as  the 
early  Cretaceous  California  gold-veins,  whereas  it  is  frequently 

•  Elements  of  Oedogy,  p.  285. 

'"  ProcfdtiKjs  of  the  Colorado  Seitntifie  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3  (1885-87). 
"    Trang.,  xxvii,  (>54  (1897). 

"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Socieiy,  vol.  xxxi.,  No.  \'2,  pp.  r2»>l  to  lliTO 
(IVc.,  1909). 
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present  in  very  appreciable  quantities  in  those  deposits  which 
were  formed  nearer  the  Hurface  aiid  which  are  related  to  intru- 
sives  of  Tertiary  age.  Possibly  this  difference  is  due  to  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  which  prevailed  when  the 
deposits  were  formed.'^  Since  there  are  no  data  which  show 
the  eftect  of  liighly-carbonated  waters  on  these  reactions,  I 
have  as  far  as  possible  eliminated  examples  of  gold-deposits  in 
limestone,  and  the  discussion  is  confined  mainly  to  deposits  in 
non-calcareous  rocks.  I  have  not  attempted  to  review  exhaust- 
ively the  evidence  afforded  by  deposits  outside  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis  suggested,  but  some  of 
these  deposits  appear  to  supply  accurate  confimatory  data. 

In  a  statistical  study  of  outcrops,  to  ascertain  whether  gold 
is  more  extensively  leached  in  manganiferous  lodes  than  in  the 
outcrops  of  those  which  do  not  carry  manganese,  and  whether 
placers  are  more  frequently  developed  in  connection  with  noii- 
raaganiferous  lodes,  the  reports  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,"  written 
soon  after  the  discoveries  of  many  of  the  deposits,  have  been 
of  great  value. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  to  many  other  geologists 
whose  accurate  observations  I  have  drawn  upon  to  test  the 
hypothesis.  Their  conclusions  respecting  the  secondary  en- 
richment of  gold  appear  to  support  the  hypothesis  and,  differ- 
ing as  they  do  with  respect  to  the  migration  of  gold  in  partic- 
ular deposits,  they  become  reconciled  when  inspected  from 
this  view-point,  and  thus  they  are  themselves  supported.  Dr. 
R.  C.  Wells,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  has  read  critically 
certain  portions  of  this  paper,  where  the  principles  of  physical 
chemistry  are  involved. 

II.  Salts  Contained  in  the  Waters  of  Gold-  and  Silver- 
Mines  IN  Non-Calcareous  Rocks. 
The  composition  of  mine-waters  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  ore  and  wall-rock  and  the  position  of  the  deposit  with 
respect  to  bodies  of  salt  water.  There  are  certain  compounds 
which  are  generally  present,  and  some  which  nearly  always 
predominate.     Of  the  few  analyses  which  have  been  made  of 

"  W.   Lindgren,  The  Relation  of  Ore-Deposition  to  IMiysical  Conditions,  Eco- 
nomic Qfolofjy,  vol.  ii.,  No.  2,  pp.  10")  to  127  (Miir.-Apr.,  1907). 
'*  Mines  and  Minimj  WeM  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1SG8-1876). 
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waters  from  gold-mines,  a  large  pnjportioii  are  incornidete ; 
and  it  is  not  always  stated  whether  compounds  not  reported 
were  looked  for.  Sankowsky  and  Russell,  utilizing  all  data 
availahle  to  them,  recalculated  the  analyses  to  the  ionic  form 
of  statement,  and  where  necessary  to  parts  per  million,  and 
made  a  general  average  of  the  results.  Where  compounds 
were  not  reported  in  the  analyses  it  was  assumed  that  they 
were  not  present.  Arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  elements, 
small  traces  of  which  must  he  present  in  some  waters,  are  not 
reported.  Since  the  averages  were  ohtained  by  dividing  the 
sums  by  the  total  number  of  analyses  (29)  and  not  by  the 
number  of  analyses  showing  a  particular  element,  and  since 
some  analyses  are  incomplete,  any  corrections  applied  for  this 
source  of  error  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  parts  per 
million  indicated.  On  the  other  han<l,  some  of  the  mine-waters 
were  taken  from  places  protected  from  the  more  active  vadose 
circulation,  and  are  clearly  more  concentrated  than  the  major 
}iart  of  the  waters.  The  average  ot  analyses,  although  a  rude 
apjiroximation,  is  useful,  since  it  gives  some  quantitative  value 
to  their  factor  in  the  problem,  and  indicates  the  general  nature 
of  the  cold  solutions  in  which  the  metals  are  transported. 

Table  I. — Averaf/e  of  29  Annb/ses  of  Waters  Taken  from  Gold-, 

Silver-,  and  Gold-Silrcr  Mines  in  Non- Calcareous  Rocks. 

(Compiled  by  N.  Sankowsky  and  C.  Russell.) 

Number  of  Absent  or 

Parts  Per  NHlllon.       Determinations.         Not  Determined. 

Cl« 87:{.10  22  7 

SO, 7,202.29  13  IC) 

CX3, 77.50  7  22 

NO,a 0.0«;  1  2S 

PO, 0.00                   traces  in  2  27 

SiO :i4.94  12  17 

K...* 17.i"i  7  22 

Na" 2«)1.20  0  2u 

Li 0.10  1  2S 

Oi 20-).00  11  18 

Sr O.Ort  1  28 

Mg 242.44  9  20 

Al 3:U6.T  »;  'i:\ 

Mn :?o.9i  r.  '2:\ 

Ni trace  traces  in  ;^  2»> 

G> tnice  traces  in  .'i  2<> 

Cii 5.00                           2  27 

Zn 2.70                          5  24 

Fe>i 277.(>rt                        22  7 

Feiii 603.07                        25  4 

H  (in  acids) 97.26                        10  19 

a  Probably  too  high  (see  discussion). 
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1.  Sulphates. 

J'riniary  i;(jl(l-ore8  generally  cjirry  pvrite,  which,  oxidizing 
at  or  near  the  surfaee,  yields  ferrous  sulphate,  ferric  sulphate, 
and  Hulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  not  formed  directly  from 
galena,  I'hS,  or  from  zinc-blende,  ZnS,  but  pyrite,  FeS„  carries 
more  sulphur  than  is  required  to  supply  SO^  radical  to  satisfy 
the  iron,  even  if  ferric  sulphate,  Fe,(S0,)3,  is  formed  instead  of 
FeSO,.  Ah  lately  shown  by  Buehler  and  Gottsclialk,*'^  galena 
and  zinc-blcndc  dissolve  very  njuch  more  slowly  in  the  absence 
of  FeS...  The  reaction  probably  requires  free  acid,  which  the 
iron  sulphide,  owing  to  its  excess  of  sulphur,  supplies.  The 
sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite  is  increased  also  by  the  hydroliza- 
tion  of  ferric  sulphate  and  the  deposition  of  limonite. 

In  Table  I.  the  sulphate  radical  (7,292  parts  per  million)  is 
nearly  ten  times  as  abundant  as  all  other  negative  ions  and 
is  also  in  excess  of  bases,  so  that  on  any  basis  of  adjustment  to 
form  salts  much  II,SO^  remains.  Tlie  table  shows  also  an  aver- 
age of  97.26  jiarts  per  million  of  hydrogen  in  acid.  In  view  of 
the  low  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  this  indicates  the  strongly 
acid  character  of  the  solutions. 

2.  Chlorides. 

Chlorine  is  present  in  most  mine-waters.  In  22  out  of  the 
29  analyses  it  is  reported  as  traces  or  as  determined  quantities. 
The  average  of  29  analyses  shows  873  parts  per  million,  but  it 
the  one  abnormally  rich  sodium-chloride  water  of  Silver  Islet, 
Lake  Sui)erior,  is  excluded,  the  remaining  28  analyses  show 
but  111  parts  ])er  million.  This  figure  is  probably  a  better 
average.  It  would  be  further  reduced  some  2  or  3  parts  by 
excluding  the  waters  of  the  Geyser  mine,  Silver  Clitf,  Colo., 
which  may  have  come  from  a  deep  source.  With  these  two 
excej)tion8,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  waters  from  mines  remote 
from  salt  water  contain  less  chlorine  than  those  near  the  sea  or 
in  undrained  areas.  The  distribution  of  chlorine  is  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  migration  of  gold,  and  therefore  I  shall  con- 
sider the  sources  of  chlorine  in  some  detail. 

The  salt  in  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  dissolved  by  ground- 
water. From  the  available  analyses  it  appears  that  this  source 
is  of  less  importance  than  would  be  supposed.     The  chloriue- 

'*  Economic  Ocolocfy,  vol.  v.,  No.  1,  \\  30  (Jan.,  1910). 
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content  of  composite  samples  of  78  shales  and  of  253  sand- 
stones was  only  a  trace,  wliile  an  analysis  of  a  composite  of  345 
limestones  sHowxmI  only  0.02  per  cent.'"  A  few  rock-making 
minerals,  such  as  chlor-ajiatite,  scai»olit<',  haiiyne,  and  nosean, 
contain  comhined  chlorine;  but  of  these  all  but  apatite  occur 
mainly  in  very  rare  types  of  rocks.  In  some  rocks  chlorine  is 
l>resent  probably  as  NaCl  in  the  solid  particles  contained  in 
Ihiid  inclusions.  The  work  of  K,  T.  (Miamberlin,  A.  Gauticr, 
and  others,  has  shown  that  many  granular  igneous  rocks,  when 
lieatcj  to  high  temperatures,  give  oft"  gases  equal  to  several 
times  their  own  volume.  AVhile  further  inquiry  of  this  char- 
acter is  desirable,  it  is  probably  true  that  in  general  but  little 
chlorine  is  present  in  such  gases.  But  gases  from  certain 
volcanic  rocks,  such  as  obsidian,  often  contain  a  high  proportion 
of  chlorine  and  chlorides.  Albert  Brun  "  has  shown  that  some 
of  the  Krakatoa  lavas  contain  ga.ses  which  equal  about  one-half 
the  volume  of  the  rock,  and  that  more  than  half  of  such  ga.ses 
consists  of  clihu'inf,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  siiljilmr  mono- 
chloride. 

Apatite,  though  widespread  in  igneous  rocks,  is  a  very  stable 
mineral,  and  consequently  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  import- 
ant source  of  chlorine,  although  it  may  contribute  small  amounts 
wlu'ii  e\'])08od  to  favorable  cojiditionsof  weathering.  The  aver- 
age chlorine-confent  of  igneous  rocks  is,  according  to  F.  W. 
Clarke,  0.07  i)cr  cent. 

Chlorine  is  present  in  nearly  all  natural  waters.  Its  chief 
pinirce  is  from  finely-divided  salt  or  salt  water  from  the  sea  and 
Irom  other  bodies  of  salt  water.  The  salt  is  carried  by  the  wind 
and  precij.italiMl  with  rain.'"*  Tiie  amount  of  chlorine  in  natu- 
ral waters  varies  witli  remarkable  constancy  with  tlie  distance 
from  the  shore;  several  determinations  very  near  the  seashore 
show  from  10  to  30  parts  of  chlorine  per  million  :  a  few  miles 
away  it  is  generally  about  6  parts  per  million;  50  miles  from 
shore  it  is  generally  less  than  1  part  per  million.     A  surfaee- 

•«  F.  W.  Clarke.   BuHrl{n  Xo.  XV),   I'.  S.  Geolociiml  Surrry,  p.  27  (1908V 

'"  <^ucl(]iies  Kodierclios  siir  le  Volcinisme  aux  Volcans  de  Java.     CinqiiiJme 

jiartio.    I/C  Krakataii.      Arrhiirs  df«  Seienr^jt   pht{siqur.<i  r(  nahnrtlifn,  Geneve,   vol. 

x.wiii.  No.  7  (Juillet,  1009). 
'"  D.  D.  Jackson,  The  Normal  Distribution  of  Chlorine  in  the  Natural  Waters 

of  New  York  and  New  Kngland,  ll'i/fr  Supply  and  Irripntinn  Paprr  So.  144.   l\  S. 

a>-oh(finil  Siinry  ( 1905  V 
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water  from  a  reservoir  at  Leadville  contained  1.14  })arts  of  CI 
per  million.''^  The  iKoclilores  parallel  the  shore-line  with  great 
regularity,  as  indicated  in  the  map,  Fig.  1,  taken  from  Jackson's 
report.  The  amount  of  chlorine  contributed  from  this  source 
even  near  the  seashore  appears  small  (from  6  to  10  parts  per 
million);  but  it  may  be  further  concentrated  in  the  solutions 
by  evaporation  or  by  reactions  with  silver,  lead,  etc.,  forming 
chlorides,  which  in  the  superficial  zone  may  subsequently  be 
changed  to  other  compounds.  In  arid  countries,  as  suggested 
by  C.  R.  Keyes,  dust  containing  salt  doubtless  contributes 
chlorine  to  the  mine-waters.  Penrose,-*^  discussing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  chloride  ores,  pointed  out  long  ago  that  these 
minerals  form  most  abundantly  in  undrained  areas. 

3.    Carbonates  and  Alkaline  Earths. 

The  analyses  in  Table  I.  do  not  include  those  from  mines  in 
limestones.  The  carbonate  reported  gives  an  average  of  77 
parts  per  million.  In  the  acid  waters  under  consideration,  the 
carbonates  of  the  bases  would  necessarily  be  present  as  bicar- 
bonates,  although  this  fact  is  not  indicated  in  the  analyses. 

Even  in  non-calcareous  rocks  considerable  calcium  (295  parts 
per  million)  and  magnesium  (242  parts)  are  carried  by  the 
waters.  They  are  derived  in  part  from  reactions  between  the 
acid  suliduites  and  the  silicates  of  the  wall-rock. 

4.  Alumina. 

In  some  waters  aluminum  sulphate  is  abundant  (the  average 
of  aluminum,  .333  parts  per  million).  It  forms  where  suljihate 
waters  attack  kaolin,  setting  free  SiO.^  and  taking  alumina  into 
solution.  The  above  average  is  probably  high  on  account  of 
one  concentrated  alum-water  in  a   Comstock  mine.-' 

5.  Nitrates. 

Nitrates  arc  not  abundant  in  mine-waters.  In  one  analysis 
only  "  is  NO,  reported  (1.60  parts  per  million),  and  this  in 
a  deep-seated  water  of  questionable  genesis. 

"  S.  F.  Eiiiinons,  Geology  and  Minini,'  Iiuliistry  of  Leatlville,  Colorado,  ^fono- 
ffraph  No.  Xfl,   U.  S.  Ocoloi/ietil  Sunn/,  p.  552(1886). 

■^  Joiinml  of  Qailn;/!/,  vol.  ii.,  No.  I?,  p.  314  (April-May,  1804). 

■•'  Bulletin  of  the  Defxtrtiiimt  nf  Geohujy^  Univtrt<iti/  of  California,  vol.  iv..  No.  10, 
p.  l<»-2  (l!)04-(>(;). 

"  Geyser  Mine,  Silver  C'lifT,  Colo.  Sec  S.  V.  ICinmons,  Seventeenth  Atinual  lie- 
porl,   U.  S.  Oeoloffical  Survey,  Part  II.,  p.  462  (1805-96). 
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6.    Phosphates. 

Traces  only  of  P0<  are  reported  from  two  mine-waters; 
others  contained  none,  if  determinations  were  made. 

7.  Silica. 

Silica  (35  })arts  per  niillion)  a})itearB  high  for  acid  waters. 
The  analyses  include  a  manganiferous  sulphate  water  from 
the  Comstock,  ahnormally  high  in  silica." 

8.  Iron. 

Iron  is  the  most  al)undant  metal  in  the  waters  of  gold-mines. 
Ferric  iron  (603  parts  per  million)  is,  according  to  these  analy- 
ses, more  than  twice  as  abundant  as  ferrous  iron  (277  parts  per 
million).  Probably  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  state 
of  oxidation  of  iron  in  unaltered  mine-waters.  Ferrous  salts 
in  solution,  when  exposed  to  air,  rapidly  become  ferric  ;  yet,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  mine-water  which  has  clearly  not  had  access 
to  air  has  been  examined  with  respect  to  the  state  of  oxidation 
of  the  iron.  Ferrous  iron  is  much  more  abundant  below  than 
above  the  water-table. 

9.  Manganese. 

If  manganiferous  minerals  are  present  in  the  primary  ore, 
they  oxidize  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit  to  manganese 
dioxide  or  other  high  oxides  of  manganese;  and  these,  in  turn, 
oxidize  ferrous  sulphate,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  to 
ferric  sulphate.  Consequently,  the  iron  in  manganiferous  waters 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  oxidized  state. 

10.    Copper. 

One  analysis  shows  147  juirts  of  co}>per  per  million.  Two 
other  analyses  show  traces.  Small  amounts  must  be  present 
in  many  other  waters,  since  gold-ores  often  carry  copper.  Pos- 
sibly, small  traces  of  the  heavy  metals  were  not  looked  for  in 
many  of  the  waters  analyzed. 


"   Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Oeology,   Univertity  of  California,  vi»l.  iv.,  No.  10, 
p.  192(l'.>04-06). 
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III.  Chemical  Experiments  in  the  Solution  and 
Deposition  of  Gold. 
The  superficial  alteration  of  goM-ilcposite  and  the  migration 
of  gold  in  the  deposits  take  jdace  at  low  temperatures.  At  the 
very  surface  the  temperatures  range  between  0°  and  50°  C. 
and  pressures  do  not  exceed  one  atmosphere.  At  the  normal 
gradient  of  increase,  the  temperatures,  even  several  thousand 
feet  below  water-level,  would  not  exceed  100°  C,  and  in  the 
main  are  considerably  lower.  The  general  character  an<l, 
approximately,  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  are  known 
from  the  analyses  of  mine-waters.  The  conditions  are  fairly 
constant.  From  the  mass  of  chemical  data  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  experiments  seem  to  be  particularly  sugges- 
tive in  connection  with  the  present  problem. 

1.  Stokes-*  placed  gold  leaf  in  a  solution  containing  25  g. 
per  liter  of  ferric  sulphate,  and,  after  heating  to  200°  C,  found 
that  not  a  trace  of  gold  had  been  deposited  in  the  cold  part  of 
the  sealed  tul)e  in  which  the  experiment  was  carried  on.  This 
experiment  does  not  confirm  the  statement  frequently  mad«' 
that  ferric  sulphate  will  dissolve  gold. 

2.  Don  ^  exposed  to  air  finely-divided  gohl  and  auriferous 
sulphide  ores  in  solutions  containing  from  1  to  20  g.  of  fer- 
ric ehloriile  and  ferric  sulphate  per  liter  of  water;  and  after 
several  months  no  gold  had  been  dissolved.  I'resumabh'  the 
gold  was  not  mixed  with  the  sulphide  in  all  of  the  experiments. 

3.  W.  J.  MeCaughey,^'  upon  boiling  for  several  hours  50  cc. 
of  IICl  (sp.  gr.  1.178)  diluted  to  125  cc.  with  250  niLT-  of  gold, 
found  there  was  no  loss  of  gold. 

4.  In  a  bent  tube  Stokes^  heated  gohl  kat  lur  10  In.  at 
200°  C.  in  a  solution  composed  of  85  g.  of  cupric  chloride  and 
133  cc.  of  20  per  cent.  IICl  in  a  liter  of  water.  The  gold  leaf 
was  dissolved  and  redeposited  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube. 
Ho  writes  the  reaction  as  follows  : 

Au  +  3  CuCl,  ^  AuCl,  -I-  3  CuCl. 


•*  Econtmie  Otology,  vol.  L,  No.  7,  p.  650  (July-Aug.,  1906). 
»*  Tran».,  xxvii.,  .V.)S  (1S97). 

"  Journal  of  the  Ameriean  Chrmieal  Sorirty.  vol.  xxii.,  N<>.    12.   t'   12»'>r?  TVh 
1909). 
"  Op.  eit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  049. 
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5.  Stokes  ^  heated  gold  leaf  to  200°  C.  in  a  closed  tube  con- 
taining a  solution  of  25  g.  of  ferric  .-sulphate  and  0.01  g.  of 
NaCl.     Gold  was  dissolved  in  40  hours. 

6.  Stokes''^  found  that  at  200°  C.  gold  leaf  was  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  20  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
and  1  part  of  20  per  cent,  solution  of  IICl. 

7.  W.  J.  McCaughey"'  dissolved  gold  at  from  38°  to  43°  C, 
in  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate.  The  results 
are  indicated  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  2.  Solution  A  contained 
1  g.  of  iron,  introduced  as  ferric  sulphate,  and  25  cc.  of  IICl 
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Fig.  2. — Diaukam   Showing  the  Ratk  of  Solution  of  Gold  ik  Concen- 
trated Solutions  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Ferric  Sulphate. 
(Illustrating  Experiment  No.  7,  by  McCaughey. ) 

(sp.  gr.  1.178)  in  a  solution  diluted  to  125  cc.  containing  250 
mg.  of  gold  rolled  to  0.009  in.  Solution  B  contained  the  same 
amount  of  iron  sulphate  and  50  cc.  of  IICl.  Solution  C  con- 
tained 2  g.  of  Fe  as  ferric  sulphate  and  25  cc.  of  HCl.  Solu- 
tion D  had  twice  the  concentration  of  A.  The  diagram  shows 
the  amount  of  gold  dissolved  after  different  periods  of  treat- 
ment. 

8.  McCaughey  "  found  that  gold  is  dissolved  at  from  38°  to 
43°  C.  in  a  strong  solution  of  cupric  chloride  and  IICl.     The 

"  Eeonomie  Geology,  vol.  i.,  No.  7,  p.  650  (July-Aug.,  1906). 
™  Idem,  p.  (550. 

"*•  Joamal  nf  the  Ameriean   Chcmieal  Soeieltf,  vol.  xxxi.,   No.  12,  p.  1263  (Dec, 
1909). 

"    niem,  p.  12t;i. 
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amounts  dissolved  are  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  3.  Solu- 
tion A  contained  1  g.  of  Cu  as  cupric  chloride  and  25  cc. 
of  HCl  (sp.  gr.  1.178);  solution  B,  1  g.  of  Cu  as  CuCl,,  and 
50  cc.  of  IICI;  solution  C,  2  g.  of  Cu  as  CuCl,  and  25  cc.  of 
HCl;  and  solution  />,  2  g.  of  Cu  as  CuCl^  and  50  cc.  of  IICI ;  the 
final  solution  being  in  all  cases  diluted  to  the  volume  of  125  cc. 
The  diagram  shows  that  Z),  which  was  twice  as  concentrated 
as  A,  dissolved  about  12  times  as  much  gold. 
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Fig.  3. — Diagram  Showing  the  Solubility  of  Gold    in    Concentrated 
Son'TioNS  of  Hydrochi.ouic  Acid  and  Citric  Chloride. 

(Illustrating  Kx]>erinient  No.  8,  by  McCaughey. ) 

0.  Uichard  Pearce^^  placed  native  gold  in  a  flask  contain- 
ing hydrated  manganese  dio.xidc  with  40  g.  of  salt  and  5  or  6 
drops  of  II,,SO,.  After  heating  for  12  hr.  apjireoiable  gold  luul 
been  dissolved. 

10.  T.  A.  Rickard^"  extracteil  UD.J*  per  cent,  of  the  gold 
from  rich  manganiferous  ore  with  a  solution  of  ferrie  stilphate, 
common  salt,  and  a  little  II.SO. 

11.  Don"  found  that  1  part  of  HCl  in  1,250  i»arts  of  II.O,  in 
the  presence  of  Mn()„  dissolves  appreciable  gold. 

A  number  of  experiments  on  the  solubility  of  gold  in  cold 
dilute  solutions  were  made  at  my  request  by  A.  D.  Brokaw." 
The  nature  of  those  experiments  is  shown  by  the  following 
statements,  in  which  («)  and  (6)  represent  duplicate  tests : 


"  Trans.,  xxii.,  T.W  (lS«t3). 
"  Tnms.,  x.wi.,  078  (18S)6». 
*•   TratiK.,  x.xvii.,  ")09  (1S07). 

"  .Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  xviii.,  No.  4,  pp.  321  to  ."^26  ( .May- J mie,  1910>. 
VOL.  XLII. — 2 
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12.  Fe,  (SO,),  -f  ir,S6.  -f  An. 

(a)  no  weighiible  loris.     (34  (lays.) 
(6)  no  weighable  lijss. 

13.  Fe,  (SO,):,  4-  II..SO.  +  MnO,  -f  Au. 

(a)  no  weighable  loss.     (34  days.) 

(b)  0.00017  g.  loss.'' 

c  This  duplicate  was  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  CI,  which  probably  accounts  fur 

the  loss. 

14.  FeCl3  +  IICl  +  Au. 

(a)  no  weighable  loss.     (34  days.) 
(6)  no  weighable  loss. 

15.  FeCl,  +  IlCl  -f  A[nO,  +  An. 

(rt)  0.01640    g.  loss.     Area    of  plate,  383  sq.  mm. 

(34  days.) 
{b)  0.01502  g.  loss.     Area  of  plate,  348  sq.  mm. 

In  each  experiment  the  volume  of  the  solution  was  50  cc. 
The  solution  was  one-tenth  normal  with  respect  to  ferric  salt 
and  to  acid.  In  experiments  13  and  15,  1  g.  of  powdered 
manganese  dioxide  was  also  added.  The  gold,  assaying  999 
fine,  was  rolled  to  a  thickness  of  about  0.002  in. ;  cut  into 
pieces  of  about  350  sq.  mm.  area,  and  one  piece,  weighing  al)out 
0.15  g.,  was  used  in  each  duplicate. 

To  approximate  natural  waters  more  closely,  a  solution  was 
made  one-tenth  normal  as  to  ferric  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  one  twenty-fifth  normal  as  to  sodium  chloride.  Then  1  g. 
of  powdered  manganese  dioxide  was  added  to  50  cc.  of  the 
solution,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated.  The  time  was  14 
days. 

liju.  Fe,  (SO,),  +  II.SO,  4-  NaCl  +  Au. 

No  weighable  loss. 
IGA.  Fe,  (S0,)3  +  1I,S0,  +  NaCl  -|-  MnO,  4-  An. 

Loss  of  gold,  0.00505  gram. 

The  loss  is  comparable  to  that  found  in  experiment  15,  allow- 
ing for  the  shorter  time  and  tiie  greater  dilution  of  the  chloride. 
To  determine  wluther  the  free  acid  or  the  ferric  chloride  is 
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the  solvent,  experiment   17  was  made,  in  which   50  ec.  of  one- 
tenth  normal  IICl  was  used  with  1  g.  of  powdered  MnO,. 

17.  HCl  +  MnO, +  Au. 

Loss  of  An,  0.013C9  g.     Time,  14  days. 

In  experiment  18,  sodium  hydroxide  was  added  to  50  cc.  of 
one-tenth  normal  ferric  chloride  solution  until  the  precipitate 
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(Illustrating  Experiment  No.  19,  by  McCaughev. ) 

formed  barely  re-dissolved   on  shaking,  after  which   1    g.  of 
powdered  MnO,,  was  added. 

18.  FeCl,  +  MnO,  -f  Au. 

Loss  of  Au,  0.00062  g.     Time,  14  davs. 
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These  results  show,  that  in  tlje  presence  of  manganese 
dioxide,  free  hydrocliloric  acid  is  more  efficient  tlian  ferric 
chloride.  The  same  amount  of  chlorine  \vas  present  in  hoth 
solutions." 

19.  McCaughey's  experiments  show  the  effect  of  very  small 
amounts  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  solutions  of  gold  in  ferric  sul- 
phate. To  a  solution,  125  cc,  containing  1  g.  of  iron  as  ferric 
sulphate  and  25  cc.  of  HCl,  ferrous  sulphate  was  added  in 
quantities  containing  from  0.01  to  0.25  g.  of  ferrous  iron. 
The  solutions  were  immersed  in  boiling  water  and  subse- 
quently 250  rag.  of  gold  was  added.  The  dissolved  gold  was 
determined  at  the  end  of  1  hr.  and  3  hr.  At  the  end  of  3  hr. 
the  gold  dissolved  was  greater,  probably  because  some  ferrous 
sulpiiate  had  changed  to  ferric  sulphate.  Even  0.01  g.  of  the 
ferrous  iron  greatly  decreases  the  solubility  of  gold  in  the  ferric 
sulphate  and  HCl  solution,  and  0.25  g.  of  ferrous  sulphate 
drives  nearly  all  the  gold  out  of  solution.  These  experiments 
are  illustrated  by  Fig.  4,  in  which  the  horizontal  lines  represent 
ferrous  salt  put  in  the  mixture  and  the  vertical  lines  the 
amount  of  gold  (in  milligrams)  dissolved  by  chlorine  in  the 
solution.  The  lower  curve  represents  conditions  at  the  end  of 
1  hr.,  the  upper  curve  at  the  end  of  3  hr.,  when  some  of  the 
ferrous  salt  had  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  air. 

20.  To  determine  the  rate  at  which  ferrous  sulphate,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  would  be 
oxidized  to  the  ferric  salt,  Brokaw  made  the  following  experi- 
ment: 

100  cc.  of  l.G  normal  FeSO^  was  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  shaken  vigorously  with  5  g.  of  powdered  MnO.^. 
After  5  min.,  the  solution  was  filtered.  No  ferrous  iron  was 
detected  by  the  ferrieyanide  test,  showing  that  the  iron  had 
been  completely  oxidized  to  tlie  ferric  state. 

IV.     Discussion  of  Experiments. 
1.    Nitrates. 
Dilute  acid  nitrate-chloride    waters    readily    dissolve    gold, 
since  they  are  equivalent  to  weak  aqua  regia.     The  chlorine 

*«  Brokaw,  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.   xriii.,  No.   4,  pp.  322  to  323  (Mav-June, 
1910). 
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set  free  by  the  reaction  oxidizing  IICl  is  more  active  than  a 
solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  and  converts  gold  into  gold 
chloride.  For  present  purposes  we  may  consider  that  the 
reaction  is  as  follows : 

0  IICl  +  3  IIXO,  +  2  An   -6  11,0  -|-  3  NOCl  +  2  AuCl,. 

Nitrosyl  chloride,  NOCl,  which  i.s  formed  in  this  reaction, 
does  not  react  directly  with  gold,  but  is  thought  by  some  to 
affect  the  reaction  favorably  as  a  catalytic  agent.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  in  each  of  the  reactions  by  which  gold  is  dis- 
solved in  chloride  solution  its  solvent  power  may  be  ascribed  to 
its  "nascent"  state.  In  this  reaction,  as  in  those  which  follow, 
the  presence  of  an  ulenieiit  with  more  than  one  valence  is  a 
necessary  condition,  and  its  valcncr  is  reduced  as  gold  passes 
into  solution. 

The  reaction  given  above,  3  IICl  -f  XliO,,  may  be  written  as 
follows  :  •'''' 

O 

II 

CI  —  : H  +  H  —  O  —  i  -N  j  =0  +  2 II  :  CI  —  -.1  II.,()  +  CL  +  r]  -  N  .^  O. 


The  chlorine  reacts  with  gold,  forming  soluble  gold  chloride. 
2  Au  +  3  CI,  -  2  AuCl,. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  reaction,  Dr.  K.  C.  Wells,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  supplied  the  following  note  : 

"  The  reaction  (2  Au  -(-  3  CI,  —  2  AuCl,)  aims  to  express  the 
initial  and  final  st.iges,  but  says  nt)thing  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  reaction  or  the  necessity  for  the  chlorine  being  in  the  '  nas- 
cent'state.  In  accordance  with  present  theories,  a  '  nascent ' 
chlorine  atom,  while  taking  a  negative  charge  to  form  chloride, 
allows  the  corresponding  positive  charge  to  ionize  the  gold, 

Au  -I-  O  =  An'. 

This  ionization  occurs  with  greater  difficulty  in  the  ease  of 
gold  than  with  almost  any  other  metal.  The  aurous  ion  passes 
with  great  reailiness  into  the  auric  ion,  Au*'".  Moreover, 
both  ions  form  complexes  with  chlorides.     The  effectiveness  of 


"  Alexander  Smith,  Otneral  Inorganic  Chemittry,  p.  449  (1907). 
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clilorinc  in  dissolving  gold  in  accordance  with  this  theory  ma}' 
be  ascribed  partly  to  the  production  of  the  complex  gold 
chloride  ions,  thus  removing  the  gold  ions  from  solution  with 
such  effectiveness  that  more  gold  ionizes,  and  thus  the  process 
continues  until  equilibrium  is  established." 

In  the  29  analyses  of  mine-waters  XO.,  is  reported  from  but 
one  (Geyser  mine,  Silver  Olift',  Colo.,  1.6  parts  per  million), 
and  this  is  a  water  of  questionable  genesis.  Possibly,  nitrates 
arc  more  abundant  than  is  indicated  by  the  analyses;  and  if  so, 
they  must  increase  the  solvent  power  of  chloride  solutions; 
but  the  data  at  present  available  do  not  indicate  that  they  affect 
the  superficial  reactions  to  any  important  extent. 

2.  Manganese  Oxides. 
That  gold  is  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  solutions  con- 
taining salt  and  manganese  oxides  is  shown  by  experiments 
11,  15  and  16.  The  reaction  with  manganese  used  to  prepare 
chlorine  commercially  is  illustrated  by  the  following  equation  : 
(The  reaction  is  not  so  simple  as  stated.     It  is  discussed  later.) 

MniiiiO,  +  2  NaCl  +  3  PI,SO,  -  2  H,0  +  2  NaHSO,  + 

MniiSO,  +  2  CI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  the  manganese  has  a  valence 
of  four ;  at  the  end  a  valence  of  two.  With  acid  the  reaction 
may  be  as  follows : 

MnO,^  +  4  IICl  -'  2  11,0  +  MnCl,  +  CI,. 

Besides  the  presence  of  a  chloride,  some  other  conditions 
arc  essential  to  the  solution  of  gold.  There  appear  to  be  two. 
One  is  that  some  other  substance  must  also  be  present  which 
is  capable  of  being  reduced  so  as  to  liberate  chlorine — as,  fi>r 
example,  a  ferric  salt  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous,  a 
cupric  to  the  cuprous,  the  higher  manganese  salts  to  the  lower, 
etc.  The  other  is  the  evolution  of  "  nascent  "  chlorine.  This 
is  particularly  illustrated  by  the  action  of  aqua  regiaor  the  pro- 
duction of  chlorine  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  pyrolusite.  In 
short,  any  of  a  number  of  methods  of  producing  free  chlorine 
would  be  elfeotive  in  the  solution  of  gold.  Possibly  both  of  the 
conditions  just  mentioned  ni:iy  in  the  last  analysis  be  identical. 
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The  essential  point  is  that  the  atomic  chlorine  in  a  state  of 
molecular  exchantc^^  or  evolution  is  able  to  combine  with  the 
gold.  For  present  purposes  the  gold  may  be  considered  to 
dissolve  as  gold  chloride,  although  chemical  investigations  favor 
the  theory  that  a  cornj)lcx  ion  containing  gold  is  formed.  The 
only  consideration  which  becomes  important  in  its  geological 
aspect  is  the  presence  of  the  compounds  which  not  only  admit 
of  easy  changes  of  valence,  but  which  act  upon  hydrochloric 
acid  with  the  production  of  free  chlorine.  • 
In  mine-waters  chlorine  is  supplied  as  NaCl. 

IGh.  V\,  (SO,),  +  H,SO,  +  NaCl  +  MnO,  +  Au 
N/10  NIO       N25        1  g.    O.lo  g. 

0.00505  g.  loss  of  gold  by  solution  in  14  days  (cold). 

Under  the  same  conditions  without  manganese  there  was  no 
weighable  loss  (see  experiment  16a). 

As  used  herein  the  normal  solution  contains  1  g.-equiva- 
lent  of  the  solute  in  1  1.  of  solution.  A  solution  normal  with 
respect  to  chlorine  contains  1  g.  of  chlorine  times  35.45,  the 
molecular  weight  of  ehlorine,  in  1  1.  of  solution. 

In  this  experiment  the  concentration  of  CI  (1,418  parts  per 
million)  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  observed  in  a  few  mine- 
waters,  and  not  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  Don  deter- 
mined in  waters  from  a  number  of  Australasian  mines."  The 
solutions,  however,  contain  more  chlorine  than  tlie  average  of 
29  analyses  of  mine-waters  (873  parts  of  CI  per  million),  con- 
siderably more  than  that  of  28  analyses  (111  parts  of  CI  per 
million),  ajid  more  than  most  mine-water  analyses  from  Ameri- 
can gold-mines. 

Manganese  is  abundant  in  many  gold-bearing  deposits;  is 
sparingly  represented  in  some;  and  from  a  very  large  number  it 
has  not  been  reported.  The  chief  primary  minerals  are  the  car- 
bonates (rhodochrosite  and  manganiferous  calcite),  the  silicate 
(rhodonite),  amethystine  quartz,  and  the  less-abundant  sulphide, 
alabandite.  Some  rock-making  minerals  carry  small  amounts 
of  manganese.  It  readily  forms  sulphates,  chlorides,  etc.,  and 
is  dissolved  by  acid  mine-waters.  In  the  29  analyses  of  Table 
I.  it  is  reported  from  G  mines.     In  some  waters  it  is  al)undant. 


»  TVami.,  xxvii.,  664  (1897). 
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The  average  of  the  29  shows  30.0  parts  per  niillioii.  Even 
a  little  manganese  generally  stains  tlie  gossan  black  or  choco- 
late-brown, and  consequently  it  is  readily  recognized  in  the 
oxidized  ores.  Manganese  changes  its  valence  more  readily 
than  other  elements  common  in  gold-ores  and  it  is  in  many 
respects  unique  among  the  elements.  The  following  note  is 
abridged  from  Alexander  Smith,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
p.  737: 

It  stands  alone  on  the  left  side  of  the  oiglith  column  of  the  periodic  table  ;  tiie 
right  side  of  that  column  is  occupied  by  the  halogens.  It  is  never  univalent  as 
the  halogens  are  ;  but  the  heptoxide,  Mn^O;,  and  corresponding  permanganic  acid, 
HMnO|,  are  in  many  ways  closely  related  to  the  heptoxide  of  chlorine  and  per- 
chloric acid,  nCK),.  Permanganic  acid  is  a  very  active  acid.  Contrary  to  the 
habit  of  feebly  acidic  and  feebly  basic  oxides  such  as  those  of  zinc,  aluminum  and 
tin,  the  basic  oxides  of  manganese  are  not  at  all  acidic  and  the  acidic  oxides, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mn.^0,,,  are  not  also  basic.  There  are  thus  tive 
rather  well  deiined  sets  of  compounds  sliowing  five  diflerent  valences  of  the 
element. 

These  include  manganosite  (MnO),  pyrochroite  (MnO.HjO), 
manganite(Mn,,03.H.,0),hausmannite(Mn30<),  pyrolusite(MnO,,), 
psilomelane,  etc. 

3.  Lead   O.ndes. 

Lead  oxide,  like  manganese  oxide,  is  said  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  gold '"  when  added  to  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride.  Lead  is  both  bivalent  and  quadrivalent 
and  forms  corresponding  oxides  and  hydroxides.  These,  how- 
ever, are  generally  not  abundant  in  the  oxidized  zones  of  lead- 
bearing  ore-deposits,  probably  because  the  lead  carbonate  and 
the  sulphate  are  relatively  insoluble  in  water  and  usually  are 
formed  instead  of  the  oxides.  Lead  is  reported  in  but  one  of 
the  29  analyses  of  waters  from  gold-  and  silver-mines,  tab- 
ulated above,  and  in  this  case  the  water  carried  but  1.35  parts 
per  million.  Many  gold-deposits  contain  but  little  lea<l  and 
some  contain  none.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  very  subordinate 
importance  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  gold. 

4.  Fenic  Compounds. 
As  shown  b}'  experiments,  gold  is  not  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  by  ferric  sulphate,  or  by  ferric   chloride.     It  is 

*••  Victor  I^hner,  .Tn„,nii1 .-/"  //<.  [•».iicnn  Chemical  Socuty,  vol.  xxvi.,  No.  .'),  p. 
552  (May,  1<.I04). 
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dissolved  at  38°  C.  in  concentrated  solution  containintr  both 
ferric  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

5.    The  Efficiency  of  Ferric  Iron  and  Cupric  Cojtper  to  Supj>fj 

Nascent  Chlorine^  Compared  icitk  that  of  Mamjanitic 

Manganese. 

As  shown  by  experiment  4,  a  concentrated  solution  ot"  CuC'I, 
with  IICl  dissolves  ai»precial)le  gold  at  200°,  and  Fig.  3  shows 
that  a  solution  containing  1  g.  of  copper  as  cupric  chloride  and 
25  cc.  of  HCl  (sp.  gr.,  1.178)  in  125  cc.  of  solution  at  38°-f,  dis- 
solves 0.23  mg.  of  gold  in  163  hr.  Since  cuf»ric  copper  and  fer- 
ric iron  are  present  in  many  mineral  waters,  the  nature  of  tiie.se 
reactions  should  be  considere<l  in  some  detail  in  order  to  com- 
pare their  efficiency  with  that  of  manganitic  manganese. 

Solutions  of  ferric  sul}>hate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  salt  dis- 
solve gold  at  high  temperatures.  Concentrated  solutions  of 
ferric  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  gold  at  from  38° 
to  43°  C.  In  the  cold,  the  reaction  may  go  on  in  concentrated 
solutions,  but  in  those  approximating  the  concentration  of  mine- 
waters  (and  one  of  them  considerably  more  concentrated  than 
most  mine-waters)  no  weighable  loss  of  gold  was  obtained. 
With  MnO.^  under  the  same  eon<litions  there  was  a  very  appreci- 
able loss  in  a  solution  containing  only  1.4  g.  of  CI  in  a  liter.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  ferric  iron  on  gold  in  cold 
dilute  mine-waters  with  II,SO^  and  XaCl  is  probably  negligi- 
ble;  for  the  experiments  with  ferric  iron  in  such  solutions, 
without  manganese,  extended  over  a  period  of  34  days  without 
weighable  loss  of  gold. 

Nfany  auriferous  deposits  contain  copper;  and  it  is  desirable 
to  compare  the  efficiency  of  cupric  with  ferric  salts  and  with 
manganitic  salts  in  similar  solutions.  Since  the  reactions  which 
give  nascent  chlorine  are  conditioned  upon  the  presence  «jf 
some  element  that  changes  its  valence  in  the  reactions,  and 
since  the  processes  underground  take  place  in  sulphate  solu- 
tions, it  did  not  appear  necessar}',  after  ferric  salt  had  been 
shown  to  be  incompetent,  to  conduct  experiments  with  copper; 
for,  as  is  well  known,  cuprous  salts,  though  they  may  be  pres- 
ent, have  never  been  detected  in  acid  sulphate  mine-waters, 
whereas  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  very  common  in  such 
waters. 
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Fig.  2  shows  that  in  163  hr.  u  solution  carrying  2  g.  of  fer- 
ric iron  as  sulphate  and  50  cc.  of  IICI  (sp,  gr.  1.178)  diluted 
to  125  cc,  with  250  mg.  of  gold  in  the  solution,  dissolves  6 
mg.  of  gold.  In  the  same  time,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  a  solu- 
tion containing  2  g.  of  copper  as  cupric  chloride  and  50  cc.  of 
HCl  diluted  to  125  cc,  dissolves  but  2.84  mg.  of  gold,  the  same 
amount  of  gold  being  exposed.  These  results  indicate  that,  in 
concentrated  solutions  at  least,  cupric  salt  is  less  efficient  than 
ferric  salt.  Comparing  the  details  of  the  curves,  however,  it 
appeafs  that  the  reaction  with  ferric  salt  is  probably  near  a 
state  of  equilibrium;  but  the  experiment  with  cupric  salt  sug- 
gests that,  given  a  longer  time,  considerably  more  gold  may 
be  dissolved.  It  cannot  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  sol- 
vent action  of  a  cupric  salt  would  be  less  than  that  of  a  ferric 
salt,  if  a  ver}'  much  longer  time  were  allowed  to  lapse  before 
the  loss  of  gold  in  the  two  experiments  was  ascertaincMl, 
although  the  experiments  suggest  that  this  is  probable. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  3  show  that  a  dilution  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  cupric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  greatly  de- 
creases the  amount  of  gold  dissolved  under  the  same  conditions. 
For  example,  the  solution  containing  2  g.  of  copper  as  cupric 
chloride  and  50  cc.  of  IICI  (sp.  gr.  1.178)  dissolved  2.84  mg.  of 
gold  in  163  hr.  Under  the  same  conditions  a  solution  of  the 
same  salts,  but  of  one-half  the  concentration,  dissolved  only  0.23 
mg.  of  gold  in  163  hr.  It  thus  appears  that  a  dilution  of  the 
solution  to  one-half  decreases  its  solvent  action  (2.84  divided 
l)y  0.23)  to  about  one-twelfth.  If  the  solvent  were  diluted  to 
approximately  the  strength  of  mine-waters,  it  should  be  ex- 
pected that  the  efficiency  of  cupric  salt  in  these  reactions 
would  be  almost  immcasurabl}'  decreased.  Indeed,  the  lower 
curve.  A,  in  Fig.  3,  strongly  suggests  this,  and  indicates  also 
that  the  reaction  with  cupric  salt  at  this  concentration  is 
nearing  completion;  for  about  half  as  much  gold  (0.11  mg.) 
was  dissolved  by  this  solution  in  66  hr.  as  was  dissolved  in  163 
hr.  (0.23  mg.).  It  is  im})robable  that  the  character  of  this 
curve  would  greatly  change  if  the  reaction  continued  over  a 
period  twice  as  long,  and,  projecting  the  curve  to  14  days,  in 
order  that  the  solvent  action  of  cupric  salt  ma}'  be  compared 
witli  that  of  mangiinitic  salt,  it  appears  that  in  14  days  0.48 
mg.  of  gold  would  be  dissolved  in  waters  of  this  concentration, 
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assunjing  that  the  gold  dissolved  is  in  proportion  to  the  time 
exposed,  thus  giving  the  advantage  to  cupric  salt.  The  e.\- 
periments  with  MnO,  were  carried  on  at  about  18°  C,  and 
those  with  cupric  salt  at  from  38°  to  45°  C. 

The  gold  dissolved  (experiment  16/^)  in  the  dilute  solution 
with  manganese  was  more  than  10  times  as  much  as  that 
dissolved  with  the  cupric  salt  (experiment  8).  The  l)y<lrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.178)  with  cui)ric  chloride  contained  34.99  per 
cent,  of  IIOl  and  34  per  cent,  of  CI.  Disregarding  the  CI  in- 
troduced by  cupric  chloride,  the  solution  used  (25  cc.  diluted 
to  125  cc.)  contained  G.8  per  cent.  CI.  The  solution  with  man- 
ganese dioxide  (one-twenty-lifth  normal)  contained  but  0.14 
per  cent,  of  CI.  The  chlorine  (in  acid)  in  the  experiment  with 
copper  was  thus  49  times  as  much  as  the  total  chlorine  in  the 
experiment  with  manganese. 

The  amount  of  solution  used  in  experiment  8,  with  cupric 
salt,  was  2.5  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  solution  used  in 
experiment  IG/;,  with  manganese,  but  the  area  of  gold  exposed 
was  not  so  great.  In  experiment  8  the  gold  was  rolled  to  a 
thickness  of  0.009  in.  and  cut  into  1-mm.  squares,  whereas  that 
used  in  experiment  166  was  rolled  t<»  a  thickness  of  0.002  in., 
exposing  areas  of  about  350  sq.  mm.  In  the  experiment  with 
copper  250  mg.  of  gold  was  introduced,  whereas  only  150  mg. 
was  introduced  in  experiment  16l>.  Correcting  for  areas  ex- 
posed, a  cupric  solution  50  times  as  concentrated  as  the  man- 
ganitic  solution  with  respect  to  chlorine  will  dissolve  about  oiie- 
tifth  as  much  gold  where  equal  areas  are  exposed.  In  other 
words,  the  action  with  manganese  appears  to  be  more  than  2o0 
times  as  efficient  as  with  cupric  salt,  even  if  it  is  assumed  that 
further  dilution  would  not  decrease  the  solvent  action  of  cupric 
salt  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  as  is  indicated  by  the  curves  \u 
Fig.  3.  Comparing  the  end-points  of  curves  .1  and  i>.  Fig.  3, 
it  is  seen  that  a  dilution  of  the  solution  to  one-lialf  decreases 
the  solvent  action  with  cupric  salt  to  about  one-twelfth.  If 
further  dilution  to  one-twenty-fifth  normal  IICl  decreases  the 
solvent  action  with  cupric  salt  in  this  ratio,  then  the  efficiency 
of  the  solution  with  cupric  salt  would  be  about  y-^^i.-_^^  as 
great  as  with  MnO,,.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  efficiency  of 
cupric  salt  compared  with  that  of  manganitic  salt  under  these 
conditions  is  somewhere  between  0.004  and  0.000001. 
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6.    The  Amount  of  Chlorine  Necessary  for  the  Solution  of  Gold 
in  the  Presence  of  Manganese  Compounds. 

In  experiment  15  [a),  witli  MiiO,,  0.01640  g.  of  gold  was  dis- 
solved in  34  days  with  solution  one-tenth  normal  with  respect 
to  chlorine.  A  solution  with  but  40  per  cent,  as  much  CI  (ex- 
periment 166)  dissolved  31  per  cent,  as  much  gold  in  14  days  as 
was  dissolved  in  the  more  concentrated  solution  in  34  days. 
These  results  show  that  in  15  («)  conditions  are  probably  ajv 
proaching  equilibrium  and  also  that  the  solvent  power  of  chlo- 
rine is  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  present.  That 
a  weighable  quantity  of  gold  is  dissolved  when  only  a  trace  of 
chlorine  is  present  is  shown  by  experiment  13  (6),  in  which 
chlorine  was  introduced  without  intention. 

7.    The  Precipitation  of  Gold. 

Although  gold  is  readily  precipitated  by  organic  matter,  this 
reaction  is  not  of  great  importance  in  igneous  rocks.  There 
ferrous  sulphate  is  the  chief  precipitating-agent.  Ferrous  sul- 
phate is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  but  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen  and  II.SO^  it  becomes  ferric  sulphate,  which  does 
not  precipitate  gold.  Below  the  water-table,  where  pyrite  is 
more  abundant  and  free  oxygen  less  abundant,  ferrous  sulphate 
may  persist  in  the  mine-waters.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  so  effective 
as  a  precipitant  of  gold  that  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  metal- 
lurgical processes.  Experiment  19,  by  W.  J.  McCaughey,  shows 
that  a  minute  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  greatly  decreases  the 
soiubility  of  gold,  although  it  does  not  precipitate  it  completely. 
With  excess  of  ferrous  salt  practically  all  of  the  gold  is  pre- 
cipitated. Don  *"  has  shown  that  many  of  the  sulphate  mine- 
waters  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  contain  abundant  ferrous 
iron  ;  and  that  such  waters  will  first  precipitate  gold,  but  after 
oxidation  will  dissolve  it. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lode  above 
the  water-table;  but  owing  to  the  open  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  lode,  air  is  freely  admitted  and  ferric  sulphate  forms,  at  the 
expense  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  reaction 
takes  place  almost  instantaneously  if  MnO.,  is  present  (experi- 
ment 20),  for  ferrous  snlithate  and  manganese  dioxide  are  under 
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these  conditions  incompatible.  Manijane.se  dioxide  then  not 
only  releases  the  solvent  for  gold,  but  eliminates  the  salt  which 
precipitates  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  appreciable  amounts  of 
gold  are  ever  carried  far  below  the  water-table  in  mines  where 
the  waters  carry  ferrous  sulphate,  but,  in  the  presence  of  MnO.,, 
ferrous  sulphate  may  be  eliminated  below  the  water-table. 

When  manganese  dioxide  takes  part  in  the  reactions  by 
which,  under  the  conditions  named,  gold  is  dissolved,  trans- 
ported and  precipitated,  the  manganese  salt  is  itself  changed. 
At  the  surface  pyrolusite,  MnO,,  forms,  for  there  an  excess  of 
oxygen  prevails;  and  this  mineral  is  commonly  found  in  the 
gossan  of  manganiferous  lodes.  When  solutions  containing 
1I,S0«  and  XaCl  react  on  MnO.  there  is  a  tendency  to  form 
MnSO^,  and  some  manganese  goes  into  solution  as  sulphate, 
but  salts  of  manganese  with  higher  valence  may  also  form.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  K.  C.  Wells  has  ottered  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"In  an  acid  solution  containing  some  free  chlorine,  such  as  has  been  a&iuiuetl 
to  be  effective  in  dissolving  gold,  there  would  also  be  a  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  permanganic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  the  chlorine 
necessarily  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  manganese  compound.  Now  a  man^an- 
ous  salt  is  known  to  react  with  permanganate  to  reproduce  MnO;  and  this  illus- 
trates the  tendency  of  manganese  to  pass  with  ease  from  one  stage  of  oxidation  to 
anotluT.  The  precipitation  of  manganese  will  occur  more  and  more  a.s  the  solu- 
tion loses  its  acidity.  It  Is  well  estalilished  that  manganous  salts  in  an  acid  envi- 
ronment are  very  stable ;  but  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  they  oxidizi-  more 
vigorously,  one  stage  of  their  oxidation  being  the  manganic  salt  which  hydrolyzes 
into  MnjOj.HjO  (manganite),  with  even  greater  ease  than  ferric  salts  into  limonite. 

"  In  these  ways  the  migration  of  an  acidic  solution  wotild  result  in  the  transpor- 
Uition  of  both  gold  and  manganese.  But  in  a  region  of  basic,  alkaline  and 
reducing  environment  the  manganese  would  be  re-precipitated,  the  free  acid  neu- 
tralized, the  chlorine  abs<jrbe<l  by  the  bases  and  removetl,  and  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  ferrous  or  other  reducing  salts,  the  gold  would  bi'  re-precipitated." 

V.  The  Transfer  of  Gold  in  Cold  Solutions. 

1.    Restatement    of  the    Processes  as   Helated   to   Secomlari/ 

Enrichment. 

Every  theory  of  secondary  enrichment  of  the  metals  consists 
essentially  of  three  parts:  (a)  solution,  (6)  transportation,  (c) 
precipitation. 

(rt)  As  already  stated,  there  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ore- 
deposit,  where  oxidation  prevails,  abundance  of  ferric  sulphate 
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and  siil[»liuric  acid.  A  little  salt,  XaCl,  or  other  chloride,  is 
generally  presejit.  The  II.SO,,  reacting  upon  XaCl,  gives 
IICl,  which,  in  the  presence  of  MnO.,,  gives  nascent  chlorine, 
which  dissolves  gold.  Some  manganese  goes  into  solution  as 
suli)hate,  but  certain  higher  manganates  are  probably  formed 
as  well. 

(h)  This  chemical  system  will  move  downward  under  hydro- 
static head.  If  it  comes  into  a  zone  containing  pyrite  it  will 
react  upon  the  pyrite,  and  in  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  more 
iron  sulphates  and  acid  will  be  formed.  If  manganese  dioxide 
is  present,  or  if  permanganic  acid  liad  been  formed,  no  gold 
will  be  precipitated,  and  the  system,  with  gold  still  in  solution, 
will  move  to  greater  depths  before  ferrous  sulphate  can  become 
effective. 

(c)  But  as  the  system  moves  downward,  where  no  new 
sources  of  oxygen  are  available,  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed. 
There  are  many  ways  by  which  acidity  is  reduced  along  with 
these  reactions,  but  the  principal  one  is  probably  the  kaoliniza- 
tion  of  sericite  and  feldspar.  In  these  reactions  sodium,  potas- 
sium, calcium,  magnesium,  and  other  sulphates  are  formed 
from  acid  and  silicates;  the  silica  remaining  as  SiO.  and 
kaolin;  the  alkalies  and  alkalic  earth  sulphates  going  into  solu- 
tion. As  the  acidity  decreases,  iron  and  manganese  compounds 
tend  to  hydrolyze  and  deposit  oxides.  At  this  stage  of  oxida- 
tion FeSO<  becomes  increasingly  prominent,  and  not  only 
conii>lctoly  inhibits  further  solution  of  gold  but  becomes 
increasingly  etlective  as  a  precipitant.  Thus  manganite  is 
probably  precipitated  with  gold.  The  fractures  in  the  primary 
pyritic  gold-ore  below  the  water-level  thus  become  coated  with 
a  mangatnferous  gold-ore,  which  may  be  very  rich.  The  excess 
of  oxygen  which  the  system  has  carried  down  is  used  up  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  in  this  process  limonite  is  formed,  conse- 
(|uently  the  manganifcrons  gold-ore  deposited  in  the  fissures 
and  cracks  contains  iron  and  kaolin  as  well  as  manganese 
oxides. 

2.  Association  of  Gold  with  Manrjanese  Oxides. 
Oxidized  manganiferous  ore  frequently  carries  silver*'  with- 
out gold.     In  the  oxidized  zone  such  ore  should  be  common ; 


♦'  Mining  and  Scientific  Prem,  vol.  xoiv..  No.  i"),  p.  796  (June  22,  1907). 
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but  in  the  sulphide  zone  (liferent  relations,  according  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  theory,  should  generally  be  shown.  In  this 
zone  the  manganese  acts  not  so  much  as  a  solvent  for  gold,  but 
rather  as  an  agent  which  delays  precipitation  by  converting  the 
ferrous  sulphate,  which  precipitates  gold,  to  ferric  sulphate. 
The  gold  has  presumably  been  dissolved  higher  up,  but  it  trav- 
eled downward  in  solution  in  cracks  in  the  primary  sulphide 
ore.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  doe}»er-seated  mangaiiif- 
erous  ore,  unlike  the  lean  ore  in  the  oxidized  zone,  would  l»e 
rich  in  gold.  S.  F.  Emmons  informs  me  that  there  is  a  com- 
mon feeling  among  the  miners  in  Colorado  that  manganese  is 
a  very  good  sign  of  rich  ore.  The  same  feeling  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  prospectors  elsewhere.  F.  L.  Kansome  says*^ 
that  in  the  Camp  Bird  and  Tomboy  mines  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese occurs  in  the  deeper  workings  (year  1901),  and  usually 
indicates  good  ore.  In  these  cases,  according  to  Ransonic, 
"  The  oxide  appears  to  be  associated  with  post-mineral  fractur- 
ing .  .  .  and  to  have  been  deposited  later  than  the  bulk  of  the 
ore.''  In  general,  the  gold-de}>osits  near  Telluride  and  Ouray 
show  very  little  secondary  enrichment  and  the  primary  ore 
is  rich  enough  to  pay  handsomely,  but  the  small  rich  man- 
ganese streaks  may  be  rationally  explained  by  the  processes  in- 
dicated. In  the  deposition  of  chalcocite  ferrous  sulphate  is 
formed,  and  this  would  readily  ]>recipitate  the  gold  if  any  were 
held  in  the  solution.  The  relation  of  chalcocitization  and 
deep-seated  preci})itation  of  gold  is  discussed  on  p.  42. 

In  the  oxidized  zone  small  bunches  of  very  rich  mangan- 
iferous  gold-ore  are  often  found.  I  have  seen  such  ore  above 
the  sulphide  zone  in  certain  camps  in  Nevada.  Such  l)unche8 
of  rich  ore  were  probably  formed  wlien  they  were  surrounded 
by  sulphides,  but  were  overtaken  by  the  oxidized  zone,  which 
moves  progressively  downward,  and  the  gold  in  the  rich 
ore  has  not  yet  been  dissolved.  Such  ores  should  in  general 
be  more  abundant  and  richer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oxidized 
zone  than  near  the  apex,  where  they  have  been  exposed  for 
longer  periods  to  the  solutions  dissolving  gold.  They  may 
be  compared  with  the  rich  partly-oxidized  chalcocite  which 
appears  near  the  surface  in  certain  copper-mines.     Such  ore 

**  A  Report  on  the  Economic  Geology  of  the  Silverton  Qnndranple,  Colorado, 
Bulletin  So.  182,  U.S.  Ocoloyical  Sunry,  p.  101  (1901  <. 
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remains  above  the  water-level  l>ecaii.se  the  table  has  been 
depressed  more  rapidly  than  the  copper  sulphide  has  been  dis- 
solved. The  mutual  relation  of  these  processes  is  discussed  by 
W.  Lindgren  in  his  monograpli  on  tlie  copper-deposits  of  the 
Clifton-Morenci  district,  Arizona.*^ 

3.  The  Oscillating,  Descendinr/,  Undulatory  Water-Tahle. 
The  terms  "water-table"  and  "level  of  ground-water"  are 
generally  used  to  describe  the  up[ier  limit  of  the  zone  in  which 
the  openings  in  rocks  are  filled  with  water.  This  upper  limit 
of  the  zone  of  saturation  is  not  a  plane,  but  a  warped  surface. 
It  follows  in  general  the  topography  of  the  country,  but  is  less 
accentuated.  It  is  not  so  deep  below  a  vallej*  as  below  a  hill, 
but  it  rises  with  the  country  towards  the  hill-top  ami  in  general 
is  higher  there  than  in  the  valley.  Nor  is  it  stationary.  In 
dry  years  it  is  deeper  than  in  wet  years,  and  in  dry  seasons  it 
is  deeper  than  in  wet  seasons.  The  difference  of  elevation  be- 
tween the  top  of  this  zone  in  a  wet  year  and  in  a  dry  year  is 
normally  greater  under  the  hill-top  than  on  the  slopes  and  in 
the  valleys.  In  mines  where  the  ground  is  open  the  level  of 
ground-water  probably  changes  wdth  every  considerable  rain. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  zone  above  ground-water  in  dry  periods 
but  below  it  in  wet  periods,  and  in  hill}'  countries  this  may  be 
of  considerable  vertical  extent.  Thus  the  water-table  oscillates, 
though  in  general  moving  downward  with  degradation  of  the 
land-surface.  It  is  in  this  zone  of  oscillation  of  the  water-table 
that  chemical  activity  is  most  varied.  Without  any  change  in 
tlie  character  of  the  drainage  or  of  the  more-constant  condi- 
tions controlling  the  water-circulation,  tlie  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  solutions  affecting  this  zone  may  change  from  season 
to  season.  They  may  at  one  time  be  ferric  sulphate  or  oxidiz- 
ing waters  and  at  another  time  ferrous  sulphate  or  reducing 
waters,  since,  after  a  wet  season,  the  ferrous  sulphate  waters 
from  below  would  tend  to  rise,  after  dilution  with  /resh  water 
added  by  the  rains.  Consequently,  the  minerals  of  this  zone 
may  include,  besides  the  residual  primary  and  secondary  sul- 
phides, the  oxides,  native  metals,  chlorides,  sulphides,  carbo- 
nates, etc.  Between  the  top  of  this  zone  and  the  surface  or 
the  apex  of  the  deposit  chemical  activity  is  probably  slow,  be- 
*' ProfeasioncJ  Paper  No.  43,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  232  (1905). 
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cause  there  is  a  Hcarcit}'  of  suljdndes  and  otlicr  easily-altered 
rriiiieralrt  to  supply  the  salts  upon  which  the  clieniieal  activity 
of  ground-water  in  a  large  measure  depends.  As  the  country 
is  eroded,  this  zone  also  descends;  and  if  a  mineral  or  nu-tal 
persists  long  enough,  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  active 
change  passes  helow  it.  The  mineral  is  thus  "  maroone«l," 
and,  not  heing  exposed  to  mineral-laden  waters,  it  may  ulti- 
mately he  exposed  at  the  outcrop  of  the  deposit. 

4.  The  Several  Successice  Zones  in  Depth. 
As  is  clearly  set  forth  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  W.  II.  Weed  and 
others,  many  metalliferous  lodes,  when  fallowed  from  tlie  sur- 
face down  the  dip,  show  rluiracteristic  ehanges.  Below  the 
outcrop,  the  ujjper  part  of  the  oxidized  portion  oi'  the  lode 
may  be  poor.  IJelow  this  there  may  be  rich  oxidized  ores; 
still  farther  down,  rich  sulphide  ores;  and  helow  the  rich 
sulphides,  ore  of  relatively  low  grade.  Such  ore  is  commonly 
assumed  to  he  the  jirimary  ore,  from  which  the  various  kiiuls 
of  ore  above  have  been  derived.  The  several  types  of  ore  have  a 
rude  zonal  arrangement,  the  so-called  "  zones  "  being,  like  the 
water-table,  highly  undulatory.  They  are  related  broadly  to  the 
present  surface  and  to  the  hydrostatic  level,  but  are  often  much 
more  irrc^gular  than  either:  for  they  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  loi-al  fracturing  in  the  lode  which  controls  the  circulation  of 
underground  waters.  Any  zone  may  be  thick  at  one  place  and 
thin,  or  even  absent,  at  another.  If  these  zones  are  platted  on 
a  longitudinal  vertical  projection,  it  is  seen  that  tiie  primary 
8ul[)hide  ore  may  project  upward  far  into  the  zone  of  secondary 
sulphides,  or  into  the  zone  of  enriched  oxides,  or  into  the  zone 
of  leached  o.xides,  or  may  even  be  exposed  at  tin*  surface.  The 
zoue  of  secondary  sulphide  enrichment  (which  is  not  every- 
where present)  may  project  upward  far  into  the  zone  of  rich 
oxidized  ore,  or  into  the  zone  of  leached  oxides,  or  may  outcrop 
at  the  surtiu'c.  The  zone  ot  sulphide  enrichment  nearly  always 
contains  considerable  primary  ore,  and  very  often  the  secondary 
ore  is  merely  the  primary  ore  containing  in  its  fractures  small 
seams  of  rich  minerals.  The  zone  of  enriched  oxides  is  «ren- 
erally  found  above  the  water-table  when  the  latter  is  at  the 
lowest.  This  zone  often  extends  to  the  outcrop.  Indeed,  it  is 
at  such  places  that  most  mines  are  discovered,  for  in  districts  not 
vol..  XI. n. — ;i 
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known  to  contain  metalliterou8  deposits  a  lean  or  barren  out- 
crop is  generally  not  extensively  explored  by  prospectors.  In 
regions  of  rapid  erosion,  and  especially  of  rugged  topography, 
the  conditions  for  the  exposure  of  rich  oxides,  or  even  rich  sul- 
phides or  primary  ore,  are  more  favorable.  In  places  along  the 
outcrop  of  a  deposit  where  erosion  is  rapid  the  richer  oxidized 
or  sulphide  ores  may  be  exposed,  whereas  in  other  places,  pro- 
tected from  erosion,  and  therefore  exposed  longer  to  solution, 
the  same  outcrop  is  frec^uently  leached.  It  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  metal  remaining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oxidized 
zone  and  at  the  outcrop  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the 
rate  at  which  the  metal  is  dissolved,  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  valueless  constituents  are  dissolved  and  removed.  Under 
certain  conditions  gold  is  removed  very  slowly,  and  the  re- 
moval of  valueless  constituents  may  eltect  a  concentration  at 
the  very  apex  of  the  lode;  while  under  other  conditions, 
favorable  to  the  solution  of  gold,  it  is  removed  more  rapidly 
than  the  valueless  constituents  (such  as  silica  and  iron)  and, 
in  consequence,  the  apex  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  zone 
below  it  are  leached.  In  a  country  not  subject  to  erosion  it 
would  be  supposed  that  the  outcrops  of  manganiferous  lodes 
would  be  everywhere  leached ;  but  rapid  erosion  may  remove 
the  upper  part  of  the  lode  before  it  is  completely  leached,  and, 
under  favorable  conditions,  placers  accumulate  from  the  del>ris 
of  the  apex. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  of  these  zones  except  that  of  the  pri- 
mary ore  are,  broadly  considered,  continually  descending;  so 
that  ore  taken  from  the  outcrop  may  represent  what  was  once 
primary  ore;  afterwards,  enriched  sulphide  ore;  still  later,  oxi- 
dized enriched  sulphide  ore;  later  still,  leached  oxidized  en- 
rielied  suljihide  ore;  and  finally  become  the  surface-ore. 
Through  more  rapid  erosion  at  some  particular  part  of  the 
lode,  any  one  of  these  zones  may  be  exposed ;  and  hence  an 
outcrop-ore  of  any  character  is  possible.  Consequently,  longi- 
tudinal assay-plans,  showing  the  changes  of  value  in  depth, 
though  highly  suggestive,  and  especially  so  when  gold  and 
silver  are  shown  separately,  arc  sup}>lemented  by  studies  of  the 
paragenesis  and  by  physiographic  studies,  in  order  that  the  ii\>- 
proximate  rate  of  erosion  of  the  lode  at  various  places  may  be 
known.     In  tlu'  absence  of  such  knowledge,  it  is  generally  im- 
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possible  to  tell  the  <;eiiesi.s  of  a  |tartRuhir  sample  of  ore  from 
a  mine,  ulthougli  tliir?  may  sometimes  be  done.  When  all  the 
data  are  assembled,  however,  greater  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  the  conclusion,  since  all  the  factors  in  the  problem  are  iti- 
timately  related. 

5.    Criteria  for  the  Recognition  of  Secondary  Enrichment. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  all  the  criteria  for  the  reco«r- 
nition  of  secondary  enrichment.  They  involve  practically  all 
available  data  relating  to  the  geology  and  phy8iograi>hy  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  the  observed  characteristics  of  its  ore-deposits. 
But  each  group  of  deposits  niay  be  studied  with  certain  gen- 
eral criteria  in  view.  Among  these  are:  (1)  the  vertical  dis- 
tribution of  the  richer  portions  of  the  lode  with  respect  to  the 
present  surface  and  to  the  level  of  ground-water;  (2)  the  miner- 
alogy of  the  richer  and  poorer  portions  of  the  deposit,  and  the 
character  an<l  vertical  distribution  of  the  component  minerals; 
(3)  the  paragenesis,  or  the  structural  relations  shown  by  the 
earlier  ore  and  that  which  has  been   introduced  subsequently. 

In  applying  these  principles,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
circulation  is  generally  controlled  by  post-mineral  fracturing: 
that  the  changes  depend  nponclimateand  rapidity  of  erosion, and 
are  affected  by  regional  ehanges  of  climate,  etc.  Although  the 
mineralogy  of  the  ore  is  a  useful  aid,  there  are  many  minerals 
which  are  precipitated  from  cold  solutions  and  also  from  ascend- 
ing hot  solutions,  and  there  are  many  others,  the  genesis  of 
which  is  uneertain.  Of  the  minerals  formed  in  the  zone  of  sec- 
ondary sulphide  enriehment,  few,  if  any,  are  known  positively 
to  form  under  such  conditions  only.  There  are  some,  however, 
such  as  chalcocite  and  covellite,  which  nearly  everywhere  are 
clearly  of  secondary  origin.  Ruby-silver  is  frequently,  but  not 
always,  secondary.  Other  minerals,  such  as  chalcopyrite,  bor- 
nite,  argentite,  etc.,  have  no  definite  indicative  value  unless 
their  occurrence  suggests  that  they  are  later  than  the  primary 
ore.  Wliere  minerals,  known  to  have  formed  elsewhere  by  pro- 
cesses of  secondary  sulphide-enrichment,  are  clearly  later  than 
primary  ore,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  tiiey  were 
deposited  by  cold  descending  waters.  If  it  can  be  shown,  in 
addition,  that  they  do  not  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
but  are  related  to  the  present  topography  of  the  country,  then 
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this  presumption  may  be  regarded  with  considerable  confidence 
as  confirmed. 

Where  paragenetic  evidence  .suggests  secondary  enrichment, 
it  should  be  determined  whether  the  later  minerals  are  those 
commonly  formed  by  secondary  processes,  for,  as  shown  by 
Weed  and  others,  certain  minerals,  such  as  enargite  and  rho- 
dochrosite,  may  be  deposited  by  ascending  solutions  in  open- 
ings in  older  ore-bodies. 

With  respect  to  gold,  tiie  proijjem  is  difficult,  because  the 
native  metal  is  the  only  stable  gold-mineral  known  to  be  de- 
posited from  cold  dilute  solutions.  Consequently,  the  appli- 
cable criteria  are  limited  ;  and  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
richer  ore,  though  suggestive,  is  not  in  itself  conclusive. 
Lindgren  and  Kansome,  in  their  studies  at  Cripple  Creek,  liave 
showni  that  the  richer  ore-bodies  may  have  in  general  a  rela- 
tionship to  elevation,  where' there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of 
deep-seated  secondary  enrichment.  The  maximum  deposition 
by  ascending  hot  waters  may  be  greater  at  one  horizon  than 
at  another;  and  the  rich  ore,  though  showing  broadly  certain 
variations  with  depth,  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  water-table. 
If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  rich  seams  of  ore  cross  the 
primary  ore  and  do  not  extend  downward  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  primary  ore,  but  are  related  to  the  present  topography  of 
the  country,  and  if  it  is  known  that  the  associated  minerals 
which  till  such  openings  are  those  which  may  be  deposited  l»y 
cold  waters,  the  evidence  of  their  secondary  origin  is  prac- 
tically conclusive.  As  already  shown,  seams  of  gold  with  limo- 
nite  and  manganese  oxides  occur  in  such  relations.  Similar 
ore  frequently  contains  chalcocite  and  argentite  also.  Such 
occurrences  could  with  great  confidence  be  attributed  to  de- 
8cen<ling  waters;  and  since  it  is  known  that  they  are  commonly 
related  to  the  present  surface,  a  fair  presum[)ti(>n  is  that  they 
will  disappear  in  depth. 

In  the  practical  application  of  such  reasoning  to  gold-bearing 
deposits  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
the  oxidized  nuingaiiit'erous  gold-ore  which  has  resulted  simply 
from  the  oxidation  of  a  primary  manganiferous  ore  like  one 
containing  rhodochrosite,  and  that  which  has  been  deposited  in 
fractures  in  the  sulphides  lower  down.  In  other  words,  it  is 
desirable  to  know  whether  rich  manganiferous  ore  in  the  upper 
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part  of  a  mine  ik  residual  from  a  prinuiry  ore-'iMMly,  and  there- 
fore will  probably  prove  extensive,  or  representri  the  result  of 
concentration  under  more  deeply  seated  conditions  at^er  the 
manner  indicated  above.  This  discrimination  may  be  easy  in 
the  sulpiride  zone,  where  the  fractures  with  rich  rnanifaniferous 
ore  are  clearly  shown;  but  in  the  oxidized  zone  one  must  rely 
upon  the  shape  and  distribution  of  the  rich  bunches.  If  they 
are  related  to  cracks  in  the  mass  of  the  oxidized  ore,  the  infer- 
ence is  warranted,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  that  they 
are  residual  secondary  ore,  and,  being  genetically  related  to  the 
present  topographic  surface,  are  limited. 

The  tellurides  and  selenides  of  gold  are  seld<MM  or  never  de- 
jiosited  from  cold  solutions;  hence  native  gold  is,  as  already 
stated,  the  only  gold-mineral  which  may  be  so  <leposited. 
But  native  gold  is  deposited  by  primary  processes  also,  and  is 
V)y  far  the  most  abundant  gold-mineral  so  deposited.  Conse- 
(piently,  in  distinguishing  between  }>rimary  gold  and  gold 
deposite<l  by  cold  solutions,  one  must  rely  upon  associated 
mifierals.  When  secondary  chalcocite  or  certain  secondary 
silver-minerals  are  deposited,  the  attendant  reactions  precipitate 
gold.  Consequently,  the  richer  bunches  of  gold-ore  in  the  oxi- 
dized zone,  residual  from  secondary  ore  formed  under  the  deeper- 
seated  conditions,  may  carry  also  considerably  more  cojipor  and 
silver  than  the  j)rimary  ore.  But  cojijier,  and  (unless  cerargy- 
rite  is  formed)  silver  also,  are  more  readily  leached  than  gold, 
even  when  manganese  is  present.  Hence,  the  evidence  of  this 
character  may  have  been  destroyed. 

With  res[»ect  to  other  minerals  associated  with  the  secon<lary 
gold-ore,- we  are  not  warranted,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  in  drawing  definite  conclusions.  Friun  the  tiature 
of  the  reactions,  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that  man- 
ganite,  Mn^Oj.II.O,  is,  under  conditions  of  incomplete  oxida- 
tion, more  often  associated  with  the  rich  gold  in  such  relation-* 
than  pyrolusite,  NfnO,,;  for,  as  already  observe<l,  the  lower 
oxide  is  more  likely  to  be  precipitated  than  the  higher,  when 
secondary  gold  is  deposited  under  deep-seated  conditions.  But 
under  oxidizing  influences  the  manganese  oxides  change  their 
character  so  readily  that  this  criterion,  if  it  has  any  value,  is 
probably  not  apjtlicable  to  ores  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oxidized 
zone,  where  they  have  been  exposed  to  more  highly  oxygenated 
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waters  for  a  longer  time.  I  make  these  suggestions  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  the  maiiffanese  oxides  associated  with 
the  rich  ore,  not  because  I  tliink  the  reactions  which  i)recii)itate 
manganese  arc  well  cnoiiirh  umlerstoijd  to  give  a  positive  para- 
genetic  value  to  the  oxidized  manganese-minerals  themselves, 
but  in  the  hope  that  others  will  ascertain  and  report  the  char- 
acter of  the  manganese  oxide  associated  with  gold  in  the  deeper 
zone  and  in  the  residual  products  from  that  zone.  The  streak 
of  mangimiti'  is  reddish  brown,  sometimes  nearly  black,  whereas 
the  streak  of  pyrolusite  is  black  or  bluish  black;  but  mixtures 
and  pseudomorphs  of  the  minerals  occur,  and  it  is  sometimes 
almost  impossible  to  determine  which  oxide  is  present. 

In  some  gold-veins"  the  vein-cavities  near  and  even  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  the  oxidized  zone  are  tilled  with  a 
l)r()wn  or  Idack  mud,  which  is  frequently  very  rich.  It  is  not 
safe  to  assume  that  the  gold' in  such  cavities  was  carried  to  its 
present  position  in  solution  and  [irecipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate. 
The  tine  pulverulent  ore  which  collects  in  the  cracks  is  rich  in 
gold,  and  may  have  been  carried  downward  in  suspension.  But 
such  ore  will  generally  show  a  horizontal  stratification,  which 
will  seldom  be  shown  by  the  ore  deposited  from  solution.  As 
suggested  above,  manganite,  rather  than  pyrolusite,  is  probably 
formed  when  gold  is  precipitated.  Such  mud,  deposited  from 
suspension,  may  contain  either  pyrolusite  or  manganite  or  both; 
but  it  is  rational  to  assume  that  the  nmd  formed  by  precipita- 
tion in  the  deeper  zone  carries  very  little  pyrolusite,  but  is 
mainly  manganite. 

G.  Lateral  Micjration  of  Manganese-Salts  from  the  Country- 
Rock  to  the  Ore. 

Clarke's  analyses*'  show  that  igneous  rocks  earry  an  average 
of  0.1  per  cent,  of  manganese  oxide,  and  many  l)asic  rocks 
carry  from  0.2  to  0.9  per  cent.  Where  basic  dikes  have  cut  an 
ore-l>ody,  tiiey  doubtless  contribute  manganese  to  the  waters 
circulating  in  the  deposit.  The  ore  of  the  Ilaile  mine,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  cut  by  basic  rocks;  and  the  ore-bodies  of  the  Delamar 
mine,  in  Xeviidii,  arc  crossed  by  a  basie  dike.    Hutb  <>t"  these  de- 

*♦  Cripple  Creek,  Professional  Paper  No.  64,    U.  S.  Oeologieal  Surv^,  p.   199 

(1900). 

"  Jiullelin  \o.  'S'iO,  U.  S.  Oeoloyical  Surwy  lll>08). 
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posits  show  scM'Otidary  enricliiiitiit  of  <roM :  and  in  liotli  the 
better  ore  is  fouml  aloiii;  tiie  dikes.  In  i^eneral,  however,  the 
manganese  from  the  country-rock  cannot  safely  he  assumed  to 
have  migrated  extensively  into  the  ore-deposit,  for  many  analy- 
ses of  mine-waters  do  not  show  manganese;  hut  where  man- 
ganiferous  rocks  are  intimately  fra<ture<l  and  tilled  with  seams 
of  ore  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  reactions  requiring  man- 
ganese could  take  place. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Sullivan,  performed  at 
the  request  of  S.  F.  Emmons,  in  the  investigation  of  another 
problem,  have  an  important  bearing  here;  and  Mr.  Emmons 
has  kindly  permitted  me  to  publish  them  in  advance  of  his  own 
paper.  In  so  doing,  I  Imxc  ;ibridge<l  sonicwliat  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Sullivan. 

A  Hiimpleof  the  lower  wliite  porphyry  from  tlie  Thespian  mine,  I>eaclville.  Colo., 
was  finely  ground  and  treated  with  carlxjnic  aei<l  and  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
rock  conlaine<l  0.8  per  cent,  of  iron  and  0.0:j.">  j)er  cent,  of  manganese.  The  nitio 
is  alH)ut  2t  to  1. 

Oirhonir  Acid. — 2(>  g.  of  the  porphyry  was  taken  in  10  cc.  of  water,  and  carlion  di- 
oxide was  passed  into  the  mixture  for  some  hours.  In  20  cc.  of  the  solution  0.0.3 
mp.  of  manganese  were  found  and  no  iron.  The  results  are  prohahly  ctjrrect  for 
manganese  to  0.0]  mg.  Ix^s  than  O.OI  mg.  of  iron  would  have  l)een  detected,  if 
present.  To  preclude  the  jKissibility  that  tlie  solution  of  manganese  was  facilitated 
by  its  reduction  with  metallic  iron  introduced  from  the  hanmier  in  pounding  up 
the  sample,  another  portion  was  similarly  treated  after  metallic  iron  and  magnetite 
had  been  removed  by  a  hand-magnet.  In  this  case  0.1  mg.  of  manganese  and 
0.02  mg.  of  iron  were  found  in  20  cc,  of  solution. 

Sulphuric  Aci'l. — 20  g.  of  the  powdered  porphyry  sto<xI  over  night  in  contact 
with  40  cc.  of  one-tenth  normal  sulphuric  acid  (0.19t>  g  of  ILSO,  in  40  cc.i.  This 
hius  roughly  the  same  molecular  concentration  as  a  saturated  solution  of  carlH)n 
dioxide.  The  liltrate,  20  cc. ,  c<»ntaine<l  1.0.5  mg.  of  iron,  all  in  the  ferrous  condi- 
tion, and  1  mg.  of  mangimese.  The  experiment  was  repeate*!  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, except  that  contact  between  the  rock-powder  and  the  acid  was  of  but  a 
few  mniutes'  duration  ;  1.20  mg.  of  iron,  practically  all  ferrous,  and  O.IK)  mg.  of 
manganese  were  found  in  20  cc.  of  solution.  One-tenth  of  a  millignim  is  about 
the  limit  of  accuracy  in  these  aises. 

PotiiMiitm  SiiJphnlf. — Neither  iron  nor  manganese  could  l»e  detected  in  the  solu- 
tion after  treatment  of  the  rock-powder  with  pot:issium  sulphate. 

Manganese  is  therefore  tjion*  reailily  exlr.icte<l  from  the  mck  than  in>n  imder 
surfa<'e-con»lition3  ;  for,  although  it  is  present  in  the  ratio  of  only  1  :  24  as  compare*! 
with  iron,  yet  carl>onic  acid  tjikes  out  more  than  three  times  as  much  manganese 
as  iron,  and  stilphuric  acid  gives  a  ratio  of  aUnit  1  :  1.** 

Am  to  the  precipitation  of  the  two  metals  from  a  miztore  of  their  salta  in  solu- 


'*  Penrose,  The  Chemical  Relation  of  Iron  and  Mantninese  in  Sedimentarr 
RiXiks,  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3o()  to  370  (May -June,  lS9;{i.  Vogt,  Bog 
Manganese-Ores,  Zfiischrifi  fxir  prac(i»che  Gtolofjit,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  217  (July.  190<>). 
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tion,  the  ful lowing  exi)LTiuienl  shows  that  ferrous  compounds  are  more  readily 
oxidized  and  precipitated  than  manganous  compounds.  Ferrous  sulphate  solution 
and  manganous  sulphate  solution  were  njixed  in  equi-molecular  quantities  (50  cc. 
containing  2  ing.inolecules  of  each,  i.e.,  O.ll'J  g.  of  iron  and  0.110  g.  of  man- 
ganesei,  with  suiruient  powdere<l  calcite  (Iceland  spur)  to  react  with  one  of  the 
metals  (0.'i(M>  g.-molecule  of  calcitei.  During  four  weeks  the  mixture,  in  a  roomy 
Hask,  was  occa.sionally  shaken,  the  stop[>er  at  the  same  time  being  removed  for  a 
moment  to  allow  free  access  of  air.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  but  15  mg  of  the 
iron  had  been  precipitated,  wiiile  the  manganese  was  in  solution  in  practically  the 
same  quantity  iis  originally.  Calcite,  however,  when  in  contact  with  manganous 
salts  alone,  in  the  presence  of  air,  will  precipitate  the  manganese  as  a  higher  oxide 
or  hydroxide,  especially  at  elevated  temperature. 

It  tlius  ajipears  that  some  manganese  is  probaldy  contributed 
to  the  ore-deposits  from  the  country-rock.  I  believe,  however, 
that  such  additions  are  small,  except  where  space-relations  of 
ore  and  country-rock  are  peculiarly  favorable.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  a  vein  the  circulation  is  in  general  downward,  and  is 
controlled  very  closely  by  fractures,  which  are  more  abundant 
in  the  upper  zone,  where  the  rocks  are  in  general  more  exten- 
sively shattered.  Gouge-seams  on  the  walls  would  also  limit 
the  circulation,  and  tend  to  keep  the  vein  free  from  waters  of 
the  country-rock.  Where  calcite  or  other  carbonates  are  present 
to  precipitate  the  small  amount  of  manganese  in  the  solutions, 
one  would  sup^tose  that  the  opportunities  for  slight  a<lditions 
would  be  increased.  Manganese  carbonate  is  less  soluble  than 
calcite  and  the  latter  could,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  re- 
placed by  manganese  compounds.  One  part  of  calcium  carbo- 
nate is  soluble  in  1,428  parts  of  water  saturated  with  carbon 
dioxide,  while  one  part  of  manganese  carbonate  is  soluble  in 
2,000  parts  of  water  so  saturated.*^ 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  only  trivial  stains  of 
manganese  in  those  lodes  where  it  was  not  present  in  the 
gangue  of  the  primary  ore ;  and,  in  view  of  its  wide  distribu- 
tion in  igneous  rocks,  T  believe  that  the  lateral  migration  of 
manganese  into  the  ore  under  the  conditions  which  generally 
prevail  is  very  subordinate.  Though  the  amount  so  contrib- 
uted may  facilitate  the  solution  of  gold,  it  is  probably  inade- 
quate to  form  sufficient  higher  manganates  or  similar  salts,  to 
suppress  effectively  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Under 
such  conditions  the  gold  <'ould  not  travel  to  the  reducing-7.one 
below  the  water-h'vcl,  but  would  be  precipitated  practically  at 
the  place  where  it  had  been  dissolved. 

*'    [,anmi(jne,  In  Comerft  Dictionary  of  Solubilities  (1896). 
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7.    Concentration  in  the  Oxidized  Zf/ne. 

The  concentration  of  gold  in  the  oxirlized  zone  near  the 
surface,  where  tlie  waters  remove  the  valueless  elements  more 
rapidly  than  gold,  is  fully  treated  l»y  T.  A.  Rickard  in  his 
paper  on  the  Bonanzas  in  Gold-Veins.*'  Undouljtedly  this  is 
an  important  process  in  lodes  which  do  not  contain  manganese, 
or  in  nianganiferous  lodes  in  areas  where  the  waters  do  not 
contain  appreciable  chlorine.  In  the  oxidized  zone  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  the  ore  which  has  been  enricl»c<l 
by  this  process  from  ore  which  has  been  enriched  lower  down 
by  the  solution  and  precipitation  of  gold,  and  which,  as  a  result 
of  erosion,  is  now  nearer  thxi  surface.  It  caimot  be  denied 
that  fine  gold  migrates  downward  in  suspension  :  but  in  all 
}>robability  this  process  does  not  ojierate  to  an  important  ex- 
tent in  the  deeper  part  of  the  oxidized  zone.  If  the  enrich- 
ment in  gold  is  due  simply  to  the  removal  of  other  constituents, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  volume-  and  mass-relations  be- 
fore and  after  enrichment,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
present  values.  In  some  cases,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
enriched  ore  occupies  in  the  lode  about  the  same  space  as  was 
occupied  before  oxidation.  •  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  pyritic 
gold-ore  has  been  altered  to  a  limonite  gold-ore,  and  that  gold 
has  neither  been  removed  nor  added.  Limonite  (sp.  gr.  from 
3.6  to  4),  if  it  is  pseudomorphic  after  pyrite  (sp.  gr.  from  4.9.') 
to  5.10)  and  if  not  more  cellular,  weighs  about  75  per  cent,  as 
much  as  the  pyrite.  In  those  specimens  which  I  have  broken, 
cellular  spaces  occupy  in  general  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
volume  of  the  ]»seudomorph.  With  no  gold  added,  the  ore 
should  not  be  more  than  twice  as  rich  as  the  primary  ore,  even 
if  a  large  factor  is  introduced  to  allow  for  SiO,  removed  and 
for  such  cellular  spaces. 

Rich  bunches  of  ore  are  much  more  common  in  the  oxidized 
zone  than  in  the  primary  sul[»hides  of  sucii  Uxles.  They  are 
present  in  some  lodes  which  carry  little  (»r  no  manganese  in  the 
gangue,  and  which  below  the  water-level  show  no  deposition 
of  gold  by  descending  solutions.  iSome  of  them  are  doubtless 
residual  pockets  of  rich  ore  which  were  richer  than  the  main 
ore-body  when  deposited    as    sulphides,  but    others    are  very 


«  TWiiw.,  xxxi ,  198  to  220  (1901). 
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probably  ores  to  which  gohl  has  been  added  in  the  process  of 
oxidation  near  the  water-table  by  the  solution  and  precipitation 
of  gold  in  the  presence  of  the  small  amount  of  manganese  con- 
tributed by  the  country-rock.  In  view  of  the  relations  shown 
by  the  chemical  experiments  it  is  probable  that  very  little 
manganese  will  accomplish  the  solution  of  gold,  but,  as  already 
stated,  it  requires  considerably  more  manganese  to  form  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  the  higher  manganese-compounds  which 
delay  the  deposition  of  gold,  suppressing  its  precipitation  by 
ferrous  sulphate.  In  the  absence  of  larger  amounts  of  the 
higher  manganese-compounds,  the  gold  would  probably  be 
precipitated  almost  as  soon  as  the  solutions  encountered  the 
zone  where  any  considerable  amount  of  pyrite  was  exposed  in 
the  partly-oxidized  ore;  for  Buehler  and  Gottschalk  have  lately 
shown  that  oxygenated  solutions  attack  pyrite  and  dissolve  it 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  McCaughey  has  shown  that 
even  traces  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  thus  formed  precipitate  gold 
almost  immediately.  From  this  it  follows  that  deposits  show- 
ing only  traces  of  manganese,  presumably  supplied  from  the 
country-rock,  are  not  enriched  far  below  the  zone  of  oxidation, 

8.    Vertical  Relation  of  Deep-Seated  Enrichment  of  Gold  to 
Chalcocitization . 

In  several  of  the  great  copper-districts  of  the  West  (see 
group  3,  p.  50)  gold  is  a  by-product  of  considerable  value.  In 
another  group  of  deposits,  mainly  of  Tertiary  age  (see  group  4, 
p.  51),  and  younger  than  the  copper-deposits,  silver  and  gold 
are  the  principal  metals,  and  copper,  when  present,  is  only 
a  by-product.  But  in  some  of  these  precious-metal  ores  chal- 
cocite  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  abundant  metallic  mineral, 
often  constituting  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  vein-matter.  Fro- 
qiKMitly  it  forms  a  coating  over  pyrite  or  other  minerals. 
Some  of  this  ore,  appearing  in  general  not  far  below  the  water- 
table,  is  fractured,  spongy  quartz,  coated  with  pulverulent  chal- 
focite.  It  frequently  contains  good  values  in  silver,  and  more 
gold  than  the  oxidized  ore  or  the  deeper-seated  sulphide  ore. 
Clearly,  the  conditions  which  favor  chalcocitization  are  favor- 
able also  to  the  precipitation  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  exact  chemical  reaction  which  yields  chalcocite  is  not 
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known.  At  100°  C,  according  to  Dr.  11.  X.  Stokes/^  tlie  re- 
action with  pyrite  is  probably  about  as  follows  : 

o  FeS^  +  14  CuSO,  -f  12  11,0  =  7  Cu  S  +  5  FeSO,  -i- 12  ILSO,. 

In  the  cold,  the  reaction  may  ditter  in  details,  but  without 
doubt  much  ferrous  and  acid  sulphate  is  set  free.  Attendant  re- 
actions confirm  this  statement;  for,  if  calcite  is  present,  gypsum 
is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  H,SO,  on  lime  carbonate ;  and, 
if  the  wall-rocks  are  sericitic,  kaolin  is  formed  by  the  acid  re- 
acting upon  potassium-aluminum  silicate,  the  potash  going 
into  solution  as  sulphate.  The  abundant  ferrous  sulphate  must 
quickly  drive  tlie  gold  from  solution,  and  it  apparently  follows 
that  there  may  be  no  appreciable  enrichment  of  gold  below  the 
zone  where  chalcocitization  is  the  prevailing  process.  In  de- 
posits such  as  those  of  disseminated  chalcocite  in  porphyry, 
where  the  chalcocite  occurs  in  flat'lying  zones  related  to  the 
present  surface,  and  where  the  ore  from  which  chalcocite 
was  derived  carried  gold,  and  suitable  solvents  were  pro- 
vided, there  should  be  a  comparatively  even  distribution  of 
gold,  which  should  increase  and  decrease  with  the  chalcocite 
of  the  secondary  ore.  A  different  ratio  of  values  should  be 
found  in  the  oxidized  low-grade  capjiiiig  above  the  chalco- 
cite, for  the  solution  of  gold,  even  undi-r  tlie  most  favorable 
conditions,  appears  -to  lag  behind  the  solution  of  copper,  and 
this  should  be  more  marked  in  these  deposits,  since  in  all  avail- 
able analyses  the  porphyries  are  low  in  manganese,  and  rhodo- 
chrosite  is  not  noted  in  the  primary  ore.  I  am  informed  that 
a  fairly-constant  ratio  between  copper  and  gold  is  very  notiit-a- 
ble  in  the  disseminated  deposits  at  p]ly  and  at  Bingham.  That 
whatever  gold  is  present  in  the  rock  below  chaleocitized  pyrite 
is  not  a  result  of  deposition  from  cold  solution,  is  reasonably 
certain  under  the  conditions  named. 

9.  Vertical  Belations  of  Silver-Gold  and  Gold-Silver  Ore  in  Deposits 
Carrying  Both  Metals. 

This  paper  will  not  discuss  in  detail  the  processes  of  second- 
ary enrichment  of  silver-deposits — a  subject  already  treated  in 

*'  Unpublished  MSS.  quoted  bv  Lindjrren  in  Prof>.<<tional  Paper  Xo.  4S,  U.  S. 
Geological  Suitey,  p.  1S3  (li>0-j),  and  in  Woed*;;  translation  of  Beck's  teTt-l>ook. 
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our  Transaclions  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  W.  H.  Weed,  and  C.  R. 
Van  llise.  There  are,  however,  certain  deposits  mainly  asso- 
ciated with  Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  both  silver-  and  gold-values 
are  important.  Examples  are  the  Comstock  lode,  Tonopah,  Tus- 
carora,  etc.  Where  physical  conditions  are  favorable,  deposits  of 
this  type  should  show  in  general  a  concentration  of  gold  at  cer- 
tain horizons,  and  of  silver  at  other  horizons,  depending  upon 
the  composition  of  the  mine-waters  and  other  factors.  The  de- 
termination, in  such  mines,  of  the  principles  controlling  the 
mutual  relations,  especially  in  the  deeper  zones  of  the  gold- 
silver  and  the  silver-gold  ore-bodies,  would  have  great  prac- 
tical value.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  record  of  experiments  witli 
solutions  containing  both  sulphates  and  chlorides  and  a  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver  is  available.  The  solubilities  of  silver- 
salts  lately  determined  by  Kohlrausch  (quoted  by  Alexander 
Smith)  are  suggestive.  He  found  that  at  18°  C.  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  AgSO^  contains  5.5  g.  per  liter;  but  at 
this  temperature  water  holds  in  solution  only  0.0016  g.  of  sil- 
ver chloride  per  liter.  That  silver  is  held  in  solution  by  mine- 
waters  carrying  sulphates  and  chlorides  was  shown  by  J.  A. 
Reid.°°  Such  Avaters  in  a  Comstock  mine  carried  about  188 
mg.  of  silver  and  4.15  mg,  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  solution. 

The  effect,  on  a  manganiferous  silver-ore,  of  a  solution  carry- 
intf  chlorides  would  be  to  liberate  chlorine,  which  would  react 
with  silver  to  form  "  horn-silver."  This  would  be  fixed  in  the 
manganiferous  ore,  and  such  a  silver-ore  would  be  compara- 
tively stable.  The  oxidized  manganiterous  silver-ore  at  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,*'  and  at  Xeihart,  Mont.,  in  which  silver  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  carried  largely  as  chloride,  may  have  originated 
in  this  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  rich  ores  could  hardly  be 
formed  where  the  solutions  carried  abundant  sulphuric  acid 
and  little  or  no  chlorine,  for  the  soluble  silver  sulphate  would 
be  formed,  and  the  manganiferous  ore  leached.  To  determine 
the  genesis  of  such  manganiferous  ore,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
the  silver-content  of  the  }»riniary  rhodochrosite,  for,  as  indi- 
cated above,  two  interpretations  of  the  phenomenon  are  other- 
wise possible. 


***  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  University  of  Culifomia,  vol.  iv.,  No.  10, 
p.  193  (1904-00). 

»'  S.  F.  Emmons,  Monograph  Xo.  XIL,  U.  S.  Geological  Suri-ey,  p.  662  (1880). 
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As  pointed  out  by  Penrose/'-  silver  chlorides  are  formed 
extensively  in  arid  countries,  at  or  very  near  the  surface.  Fre- 
quently the  workable  ore  gives  out  a  few  feet  down.  At  many 
places  in  Nevada,  the  so-called  "  chloriders  "  stripped  the  sur- 
face over  considerable  areas ;  but  where  the  unoxidized  ore 
was  encountered  the  mines  were  abandoned.  At  some  of  these 
places  the  chloride  ore  carried  little,  if  any,  more  gold  than  the 
unoxidized,  unprofitable  silver-gold  ore  below.  The  primary 
ore  of  many  of  these  deposits  carries  relatively  little  pyrite : 
and  the  inspection  of  a  number  of  them  gives  the  iriipression 
that  the  siliceous  ores  are  more  favorable  than  the  more  highly 
pyritic  ores  to  the  formation  of  a  surface  chloride  zone. 
Manganese  oxides  are  not  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
chloride  zone.  In  many  of  them  manganese  is  absent.  If  it 
is  present  in  appreciable  amount,  if  the  physical  conditions  for 
a  downward  circulation  in  the  lode  are  favorable,  and  if  the 
primary  ore  carries  gold,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  an 
enrichment  of  gold  below  the  zone  of  the  chloride-enrichment 
of  silver.  In  the  presence  of  strong  acid  sulphate  waters, 
silver,  like  gold,  is  dissolved  from  the  outcrop ;  and  in  some 
mines,  where  both  metals  are  present  in  important  quantities, 
the  outcrop  and  the  oxidized  zone  for  a  short  distance  l)elow 
are  leached  of  both  silver  and  gold. 

The  migration  of  both  metals  with  selective  solution  and  pre- 
cipitation is  suggested  b}-  the  relation  of  silver-gold  and  gold- 
silver  ore-bodies  on  the  Corastock  lode.  The  Comstock  lode, 
which  has  produced  more  than  8200,000.000  silver  and  SloO.- 
000,000  gold,  is  a  broad  fault-zone  in  late  Tertiary  rocks.  Tlie 
ore-shoots  occur  here  and  there  in  this  zone,  which  is  developed 
more  than  4,000  ft.  below  the  surface."  Since  the  deposits 
were  formed  there  has  been  extensive  fracturing.  In  the  lode 
there  are  great  bodies  of  "  sugar  "  quartz  which  are  due,  ac- 
cording to  Becker,"  to  this  movement.  Over  considerable  spaces 
one  cannot    obtain    frasrments  of  rock  as  larare    as  one's   list 


"  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  ii..  No.  3,  p.  314  (Apr. -May,  1894). 

"  Clareni'e  King,  Geolofjicnl  Exploration  of  iht  iOth  PamlUl,  vol.  iii.,  Miniii'i  In- 
dustry (1870.  ;  John  A.  Church,  The  Comrtorl:  I^e  (1879)  ;  G.  F.  Becker.  Jlono- 
ffiaph  No.  III.,  U.  S.  Geological  Sunry  (IbM-Jl  ;  J.  A.  Reid,  BulUiin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  Unirertrity  of  Calijomia,  vol.  iv.,  X<.«.  10.  pp.  177  to  199  (1904-06). 

"  Op.  eit.,  p.  272. 
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which  do  not  show  tissures.  There  were  clearly  two  periods  of 
movement,  one  before  the  deposition  of  the  primary  ore  and 
one  following  it.  The  latter  movement,  maiidy  parallel  to  the 
lode,  gave  conditions  for  an  active  circulation  of  water  after  the 
primary  deposition.  According  to  Dr.  Becker,  "  it  is  possible 
that  the  seams  of  rich  ore  in  the  great  bonanza  represent  a  depo- 
sition posterior  to  the  linal  cessation  of  movement,"  and  "  it  is 
also  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  of  the  richer  ores  have 
been  redeposited,  forming  at  the  expense  of  surrounding  bodies 
of  lower  grade."  "  As  already  remarked,  analysis  of  the  vadose 
water  of  the  Comstock  shows  that  it  contains  both  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  water  contains  much  manga- 
nese, presumably  as  sulphate.  Some  associated  placers  were 
developed,  but  they  are  of  very  subordinate  value  compared 
with  that  of  the  lode.  Oxidation  extended  downward  as  far 
as  500  ft.  According  to  Clarence  King,^"a  zone  of  manga- 
nese oxide  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  lode  from  the  out- 
crop 200  ft.  down."  The  upper  part  of  this  manganiferous 
zone  was  probably  not  of  high  grade  in  general,  especially  in 
the  uppermost  portions.  I  infer  that  the  outcrop  and  the  ore 
immediately  below  were  in  general  not  so  rich  as  tlie  ore  lower 
down.  The  longitudinal  projections"  show  that  many  of  the 
stopes  curried  from  below  stop  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
Von  Richtliofen  ((pioted  by  Becker)  says  that  "  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  to  silver  decreased  during  the  early  period  of 
working  the  lode,  but  is  now  (1865)  on  the  increase  again." 
Presumably,  silver  at  the  very  surface  was  leached  more 
rapidly  than  gold.  The  vadose  waters,  as  shown  by  Reid,'"* 
are  rich  in  ferric  sulphate;  and  his  analyses,  as  well  as  others, 
show  the  presence  of  chlorides  in  appreciable  amounts.  The 
conditions  appear  to  have  been  favorable  for  the  solution 
of  both  silver  and  gold  in  the  upper  levels,  even  in  the 
comparatively  short  geological  ]>eriod  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  primary  ores  were  deposited.  The  bonanza  ore  below 
consisted  largely  of  stephauite,  polybasite,  argeutite,  and  other 

"  Moiiof/raph  No.  III.,   U.  S.  Qeoloijiccd  Surxry,  p.  273  (1882). 

**  Gviilinjical  Explnrulion  nf  ihc  40th  Paralld,  vol.  iii.,  Mining  Industry,  p.  75(1870). 

''''  Becker,  op.  cil. 

^  liiillctin  of  thf  Depuriment  of  Giol(i<iy.    Vniverstily  oj  Culifornin,  vnl.  iv.,  No.  10, 
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dark,  rich  silver-minerals,  and  in  places,  according  to  Dr. 
Becker,  appeared  to  till  fractures  which  involved  the  priniarv 
ore.  It  is  well  known  that  this  rich  ore  was  more  abundant  in 
the  ui)per  than  in  the  lower  levels.  When  I  visited  the  <listrict 
in  1907  I  was  informed  by  the  foreman  at  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  that  large  bodies  of  the  hydrothermally-altered  por- 
phyry on  the  Sutro  level  and  below,  which  contained  considera- 
ble pyrite, etc., carried  also  considerable  gohl  and  silver,although 
below  the  limit  of  }»rotitable  mining.  Very  few  of  the  ore-bodies 
which  had  been  worked  at  those  levels  were  then  accessible. 
The  deposits  in  the  upper  levels  yielded,  according  to  Rich- 
thofen,  from  ^70  to  ^107  a  ton,  wliereas  in  later  years  the 
average  value  of  the  ore  was  not  more  than  §37. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  evidence  of  the  Corastock  lode,  fnjm 
the  surface  down,  is  favorable  to  the  hyjiothesis  that  extensive 
solution  and  deposition  of  gold  and  silver  has  taken  place, 
while  it  is  insufficient  to  show  to  what  extent  the  great  bonan- 
zas owed  their  values  to  such  processes.  In  ores  formed  so 
near  the  surface,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  ascending 
hot  waters  deposited  the  maximum  portion  of  their  gold  and 
silver  at  the  horizon  where  they  encountered  cold  oxygenated 
solutions.  SSulphate  may  form,  in  such  mixtures,  and  ferrous 
sulphate  tends  to  drive  both  gold  and  silver  out  of  solution. 
The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  was  presumably  higher  in  the 
upper  part  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lode  than  in  the  middle 
portion.  When  Richthofen  made  his  report,  he  estimated  that 
the  lode  had  produced,  to  the  close  of  1865,  $15,250,000  of 
gold  and  §32,750,000  of  silver  (gold  equals  47  per  cent,  of  the 
silver) ;  whereas  Becker  reports  the  amount  recovered  from  1865 
to  1881  as  §87,121,088  of  gold  and  §105,548,157  of  silver  (gold 
equals  83  per  cent,  of  the  silver).  If  much  of  the  change  is 
due  to  reworking  by  descending  waters,  the  greater  gold-values 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  bonanzas  indicate  that  gold  was 
dissolved  less  readily  than  silver,  and  silver  precipitatetl  less 
readily  than  gold,  in  the  sulphate-rich  water  of  this  mine. 

The  relation  of  "  horn-silver  "  to  the  surface  is  different  from 
that  shown  in  the  "  chloride  mines  "  mentioned  above.  Ac- 
cording to  Clarence  Kiug,^  silver  chloride  is  accidental,  although 

*•  Opeit.,  p.  S2. 
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rare  small  crystals  were  found  at  the  outcrop  in  the  Gold  Hill 
group.  It  occurred,  however,  at  the  900-ft.  level  of  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  where,  judging  from  the  descriptions,  it  was  present  in 
considerable  amount. 

Ferrous  sulphate  precipitates  both  silver  and  gold  in  acid 
solutions.  The  precipitation  of  gold  is,  however,  many  times 
more  rapid  and  more  effective  than  that  of  silver.  Where  sil- 
ver chloride  is  not  precipitated,  one  would  suppose  that  cold 
solutions  would  transfer  the  silver  to  greater  depths  than  gold. 
Since  silver  chlorides  are  not  abundant  (King),  this,  if  no  other, 
is  an  argument  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  lower-grade  gold- 
silver  ores  ($37  a  ton  or  less,  Becker*"^),  whicli  were  worked  in 
the  levels  below  the  great  silver-gold  bonanzas,  were  in  the 
main  primary.  These  ore-bodies  were  not  accessible  to  me 
when  I  visited  the  Comstock  mines,  and  the  speculation  is  not 
based  on  paragenetic  evidence. 

The  relations  of  silver-gold  to  gold-silver  ores  in  the  Exposed 
Treasure  mine,  near  Mojave,  differ  from  those  at  the  Com- 
stock. In  the  surface-zone,  horn-silver  has  been  formed  in 
considerable  amount.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  this 
zone  is  I  :  72  (weight).  In  the  lower  friable  siliceous  ores,  the 
proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  :  12;  and  in  the  sulphide  ores 
below  the  water-table,  where  the  gold-content  had  increased 
150  per  cent,  above  the  average  in  the  friable  siliceous  ores, 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  was  as  1  to  2.^^  The  Exposed 
Treasure  ores  are,  like  those  of  the  Comstock,  manganiferous. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  types  of  enrichment  in  de- 
posits of  manginiiferous  gold-  and  silver-ores.  In  one  of  them 
silver  chloride  is  concentrated  in  the  manganiferous  oxidized 
ores  of  the  upper  levels,  and  gold  is  concentrated  below.  In 
the  other,  silver  ciiloride  is  subordinate,  while  both  gold  and 
silver  are  concentrated  below  the  oxidized  zone.  Possibly  the 
difference  could  be  explained  if  the  amount  of  chlorine  were 
determined  in  the  waters  of  deposits  of  both  types.  Silver 
chloride  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkaline  chlorides.  Those 
deposits  in  which  horn-silver  is  not  present  may  have  been 
leached  l)y  waters  unusually  rich  in  chlorides. 


Monograph  No.  HI.,  U.  S.  Geologtcal  Survey,  p.  18  et  seq.  (1S82). 
Courtenay  DeKalb,  Tram.,  xxxviii.,  319  (1908). 
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VI.  Review  of  Mining-Districts. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  ore- 
deposits  of  the  United  States  give  evidence  that  gold  is  more 
readily  transferred  in  nianganiferous  deposits  than  in  deposits 
which  do  not  contain  manganese,  a  hypothesis  suggested  by 
the  chemistry  of  the  processes  of  solution  and  precipitation. 

1.  If  gold  is  more  readily  dissolved  in  manganiferous  de- 
posits, it  would  be  supposed  that  placers  form  less  readily  from 
pyritic  mauganiferous  lodes  than  from  lodes  containing  no 
manganese.  If,  in  areas  where  the  waters  carry  appreciable 
chlorine,  placers  have  formed  as  extensively  from  such  lodes 
as  from  lodes  free  from  manganese,  then  the  hypothesis 
fails. 

2.  The  mauganiferous  lodes,  in  areas  of  chloride  waters,  as 
in  the  undrained  areas  of  the  Great  Basin,  should  in  general 
sliow  less  gold  at  the  outcrop  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
o.xidized  zone  than  below.  In  silver-gold  deposits,  however, 
silver,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  chloride,  may  re- 
main, or  be  concentrated,  in  the  oxidized  mauganiferous  zone. 
Bunches  of  rich  gold-ore  carrying  oxidized  manganese  in  the 
oxidized  zone  are  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  theory;  for,  as 
already  stated,  these  are  probably  residual  from  the  zone  of 
secondary  enrichment.  An  extensive  enrichment  in  gold  of 
the  oxidized  manganiferous  ores  at  the  surface,  which  arc- 
shown  not  to  be  residual  from  the  zone  of  secondary  ores, 
would  indicate  that  the  selective  processes  lack  quantitative 
value,  if  the  waters  carry  chlorine,  and  if  the  primary  ores, 
from  which  the  manganiferous  oxidized  ores  are  derived,  carry 
appreciable  pyrite  to  supply  sulphate. 

3.  If  in  certain  lodes  gold  migrates  below  the  water-table,  it 
should  be  precipitated  quickly  by  ferrous  sulphate.  But  MnO, 
converts  ferrous  sulj)hate  to  ferric  sulphate,  which  does  not 
precipitate  gold.  Ilenee,  MnO.,  favors  the  solution  of  gold,  and 
converting  the  ferrous  salt  to  ferric  suljdiate  removes  the  pre- 
cipitant. Consequently,  if  auriferous  lodes  show  enrichment 
in  the  deeper  zone  but  related  to  the  present  surface  of  the 
country,  the  manganiferous  lodes  should,  the  other  favorable 
conditions  provided,  show  greater  ditterences  in  values  with 
respect  to  gold  than  lodes  free  from  manganese. 

VOL.  XI-II. — 4 
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Gold- Provinces  of  the  United  States. 

As  Liiidgren'*-  pointed  out  in  1902,  the  principal  gold-de- 
posits of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  four  groups. 
The  deposits  of  each  group  belong  mainly  to  one  metallogenetic 
e[>och,  and  certain  relationshijis  are  clearly  shown.  This  classi- 
fication, which  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  genesis  of  the 
deposits,  is  useful  as  an  instrument  for  study  and  for  com- 
parison of  the  deposits  with  resjiect  to  the  problem  of  the 
migration  of  gold  in  them. 

1.  The  Appalachian  gold-deposits,  and  those  of  the  Home- 
stake  type  in  South  Dakota,  are  the  most  important  representa- 
tives of  the  oldest  group.  These  deposits  generally  yield 
placers,  are  usually  low  grade  below^  the  water-level  and  are 
singularly  free  from  bonanzas.  They  are,  in  general,  not 
greatly  leached  near  the  surface,  and  may  have  been  enriched 
by  the  removal  of  other  material  more  rapidly  than  gold.  At 
only  one  of  them,  the  Haile  mine,  in  South  Carolina,  it  is 
thought  probable  that  gold  has  been  carried  below  the  water- 
level.  The  Ilomestake  mines  show  little  evidence  of  secondary 
enrichment  b}'  transfer  of  gold,  as  will  appear  in  the  review  that 
follows.  Judging  from  descriptions,  practically  all  of  these  de- 
posits are  free  from  manganese. 

2.  The  California  gold-veins  and  related  deposits  in  Xevada 
(Silver  Peak)  and  in  Alaska  (Treadwell,  etc.)  are  younger 
than  the  Appalachian  deposits,  and  were  probably  formed  in  the 
main  in  early  Cretaceous  times.  These  deposits,  where  physic >- 
gra[>hic  conditions  are  favorable,  have  generally  yielded  rich 
placers.  At  many  places,  moreover,  the  ore  is  worked  at  the 
very  surface,  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  review, 
there  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  migration  of  gold  to  the 
dee}»er  zones.  In  the  places  where  detailed  work  has  been  done, 
rhodochrosite  is  never  a  gangue-mineral,  although  manganese 
oxide  does  occur  in  traces  in  the  country-rock,  and  rhodochro- 
site is  found  in  a  few  places  in  veinlets  in  the  mining-districts 
but  not  associated  with  the  gold-veins. 

3.  The  dejiosits  of  the  third  group  are  later  than  the  early 
Cretaceous,  and   some  of  them   are  probably  early  Tertiary. 

*■'  The  fiold  I'nxliution  of  North  America,  7Van,««.,  x.xxiii.,  7i»0  to  S45  (11»0.'}1  ; 
Metallogenetic  Kpochs,  Ecunomir  GfoUxiy,  vol.  iv.,  No.  ."),  pp.  409  to  4'JO  (Aug., 
11109). 
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They  are  extensively  deveh^jted  in  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  aii<l 
Colorado.  Mr.  LindLfren  ealU  this  grou})  the  Central  Belt. 
Many  of  its  deposits  have  yielded  considerable  gold,  and  in 
certain  other  districts  very  closely  related  genetically  (Butte, 
Georgetown  silver-gold  lodes,  Cortez  Nevada,  Tintic,  etc.) 
much  gold  has  been  (detained  as  a  by-product  to  copper-  or 
silver-mining.  Some  of  these  deposits  have  yiel(le<l  placers 
and  some  have  not.  At  I'hilipsburg  and  Neihart,  M«>nt., 
Georgetown,  Colo.,  and  elsewhere,  the  deposits  show  a  second- 
ary enrichment  of  silver  below  the  water-table.  At  Philips- 
burg,  and  prol)ably  at  some  other  jdaces,  an  enrichment  in 
gold  accompanies  this  concentration  of  silver.  Some  of  the 
lodes  of  groujt  3  carry  much  manganese,  and  some  carry  tione. 
Present  data  are  meager  for  most  of  these  districts.  The  deter- 
mination of  gold  from  the  surface  down  in  a  large  number  of 
deposits  would  serve  as  a  useful  check  to  the  conclusions  based 
ujion  the  chemistry  of  the  processes  involved  in  its  solution 
and  precipitation. 

4.  Group  4  includes  the  most  recent  ore-deposits  in  the 
United  States.  All  of  them  are  Tertiary,  and  most  of  them  are 
Miocene  or  Pliocene.  In  general,  they  were  formed  relatively 
near  the  surface,  and  in  some  places  it  is  highly  probable  that 
not  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  vein-material  has  been  re- 
moved by  erosion  since  the  ores  were  deposited.  The  majority 
of  these  deposits  carry  silver,  and  in  many  of  them  its  value  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  gold  ;  but  they  have  suj)plied,  notwith- 
standing, alK)Ut  25  per  cent,  of  the  gold-production  of  North 
America.  They  are  typically  developed  in  Neva«hi  (Corn- 
stock,  Tonopah,  Goldtield,  Tuscarora,  Gold  Circle);  Califor- 
nia (Bodie);  Idaho  (De  Lamar);  South  Dakota  (later  than 
Ilomestake  type);  Colorado  (Cripple  Creek,  Idaho  Springs, 
Rosita  Hills,  San  Juan,  etc.);  Montana  (Little  Rockies,  Ken- 
dall, etc.).  Many  occurrences  in  Mexico  should  probably  be 
placed  here,  and  likewise  those  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  de- 
scribed by  Becker.  The  deposits  of  this  group  have  not  sup- 
plied much  placer-gold.  They  have  not  l)een  exposed  to  erosion 
so  long  as  the  older  deposits.  In  general,  the  gold  is  finely 
divided.  It  may  have  been  scattered  or  it  may  liave  been  re- 
dissolved  and  deposited  lower  down,  Many  of  these  deposits 
are  iu  arid  countries,  where  conditions  for  working  placers  are 
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not  favorable:  but,  even  tliose  in  well-watered  districtj*  supply 
relatively  little  plaeer-i^old.  Manganese  is  abundant  in  some 
of  these  deposits  (Comstock,  Exposed  Treasure,  Tonopah);  it 
is  very  sparingly  present  in  others  (Little  Rockies);  in  still 
others  (Goldtield)  it  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

A  few  small  placers  are  associated  with  the  manganiferous 
lodes,  although  at  some  places,  as  at  Tuscarora,  Nev.,  they 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  near-b}'  which  are  not 
manganiferous,  as  is  probably  the  ease  with  some  deposits  of 
group  3  (Butte,  Philipsburg).  Many  of  the  California  veins 
(group  2)  carry  rich  ore  at  the  very  surface,  but  the  Tertiary 
gold-veins  are  generally  richer  in  gold  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  than  at  the  outcrop.  Doubtless,  many  of  them  would 
have  been  overlooked  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  concentration 
of  horn-silver  and  argentiferous  ]»yromorphite  at  the  surface. 
At  many  of  these  deposits,  however,  good  gold-ore  is  found  onl}' 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  thus  appears  that  practically  all  of  the  manganiferous  gold- 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  have  been  described, 
may  be  included  in  groups  3  and  4;  that  nearly  all  described 
deposits  where  relations  indicate  a  migration  of  gold  belong  to 
the  same  groups;  that  placers  are  much  less  abundanth'  devel- 
oped than  in  groups  1  and  2;  and  that  outcrops  less  frequently 
supply  gold  ;  that  secondary  enrichment  below  the  water-table, 
if  carried  on  at  all,  proceeds  with  extreme  slowness  in  groups 
1  and  2,  but  may  be  more  pronounced  in  deposits  of  groups  3 
and  4.  Not  all  of  these  deposits  carr}'  manganese,  however, 
and  those  which  do  not  carr}-  it  should  be  expected  to  show 
relationships  nu^re  nearly  approximating  those  of  groups  1 
and  2. 

5.  Some  deposits  formed  at  hot  springs  carry  gold.  As  a 
rule,  traces  only  are  found  in  the  sinters,  and  at  many  places 
even  traces  are  not  detected.  This  is  readily  ex})lained  when 
it  is  noted  that  these  springs  frequently  carry  both  sulphates 
and  iron.  If  the  sulphates  are  due  to  contamination  with  oxy- 
genated surface-waters,  then  sucli  waters,  before  conTplete 
oxidation,  would  ])recipitate  gold.  Since  only  a  little  ferrous 
sulphate  precipitates  praetically  all  of  the  gold  in  a  solution, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  the  major  deposition  would  be  some 
distance  below  tlu'  surface,  where  oxygen-bearing  waters  first 
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contaminated  the  hot  solutions,  and  not  at  the  surface.  The 
same  argument  shoul*!  apiily  to  silver  also,  although  the  action 
of  the  ferrous  salt  on  solutions  carrying  silver  is  not  nearly 
so  rapid  as  on  solutions  carrying  gold.  In  the  hot  solutions, 
manganese,  even  if  it  were  present,  would  firohaldy  not  hold 
the  gold  or  silver  in  solution  by  oxidizing  ferrous  suits,  for 
ascending  hot  waters  deposit  manganous  rather  than  man- 
ganitic  compounds. 

1.  Southcnt  Appfilai-hlan  JJlstricts. — The  gold-deposits  or  the 
southern  Appalachians  are  among  the  oldest  gold-deposits  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  probably  formed  "  in  the  main,  3 
or  4  miles  below  the  surface  at  the  time  of  deposition.  Many 
of  them  are  in  mica-schist  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  and 
some  are  closely  associated  with  granitic  intrusions.  Some  are 
cut  by  diabasic  intrusives,  presumably  later  than  the  ore.  The 
deposits  have  yielded  considerable  placer-  and  lode-gold.  The 
minerals,  according  to  Graton,*'  include  quartz,  sericite,  biotite, 
fluorite,  gold,  pyrite,  galena,  blende,  i»yrrhotite,  chalcopiyrite, 
magnetite,  etc.  Manganese-minerals  are  not  mentioned.  In 
Becker's  tabulation  of  the  minerals  of  the  gold-mines  of  the 
southern  Appalachians,  compiletl  from  all  previous  deseriptions 
and  including  mines  not  described  by  Graton,  pyrolusite  is 
mentioned  in  only  three  mines  and  rhodochrosite  in  one." 

Few  of  these  deposits  have  been  extensively  explored  in 
depth,  and  consequently  data  respecting  the  vertical  distribu- 
tion of  the  gold-values  are  meager.  Many  of  them  are  profit- 
able near  the  surface,  jnirtly  by  reason  of  the  rotten  condition 
of  the  rock,  which  renders  it  more  easily  worked,  an<l  partly  be- 
cause gold  is  accumulated  or  enriched  by  the  removal  of  value- 
less material.  In  general  there  is,  according  to  Graton,  very 
little  evidence  for  or  against  the  theory  of  the  migration  of 
gold;  but  such  migration,  if  it  has  taken  place,  has  been  ex- 
tremely slow,  for  areas  which  have  |>robably  been  exposed 
since  Tertiary  time  show  a  marked  concentration  at  and  near 
the  surface.    Possibly  some  gold  has  been  transferred  to  lower 


"  Lindgren,  Bulhtin  Xo.  29'^,   T.  X.  Gtotogiettl  Surrey,  p.  124  (1906). 
*•   Idnn,  p.  '>2. 

•*  Sittouth  Anniutl  lirpoil,    ('.  S.  GftJotfinil  Snntv    P:irt   III      M  !tfi-,\l    F.^.-iKirrfA 
of  the  V.  S.,  p.  277  (1894-'.).i\ 
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levels  at  the  llaile  mine.  South  Carolina,"^  where  the  limit  of 
profitable  mining  is  in  ireneral  less  than  200  ft.  helow  the  limit 
of  complete  oxidation.  In  this  zone  scales  of  pyrite  and  free 
gold  are  found  in  joint-eracks,  indicating  a  comparatively  re- 
cent age.  The  dejiosits  are  cut  by  basic  dikes.  Prior  to 
Graton's  work,  many  thought  that  the  primary  deposition  of 
gold  was  genetically  related  to  the  dikes,"  since  the  workable 
ore  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  area  cut  ])y  them.  If  the 
basic  dikes  (like  most  basic  rocks)  carry  manganese,  then  our 
hypothesis  supports,  and  is  supported  by,  Graton's  opinion  that 
secondary  enrichment  has  jirobably  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
flicting views  of  Graton  and  Maclaren  respecting  the  genesis 
of  the  ores  are  thus  reconciled. 

Certain  ore-deposits  of  Alabama  recently  described  by  II.  D. 
McCaskey*^  comprise  fissure-veins  in  granite  and  lenticular 
bodies  in  schists.  The  principal  minerals  are  quartz,  pyrite, 
and  gold.  Some  garnet  is  found  in  the  vein-quartz  at  Pine- 
tuckey.  Weathering  extends  to  water-level  (from  40  to  80  ft. 
below  the  surface).  The  ores  are  oxidized  above  this  level 
and  are  generally  free-milling,  but  below  this  level  the  ore  is 
not  j)rofitably  amalgamated  so  far  as  explored  in  depth.  The 
ores  are  fairly  regular  in  width  and  values,  and  no  evidences  of 
enrichment  below  the  water-level  are  recorded. 

2.  Black  JliUs,  S.  D. — The  principal  gold-deposits  of  the 
Black  Hills''^  are  in  pre-Cambrian  schists  which,  like  the 
ore-bodies,  are  cut  by  Tertiary-  intrusives.  Since  the  Caml>rian 
conglomerates  contain  placer-gold,""  some  of  the  ores  must 
have  been  deposited  in  [>re-Cambrian  times.  The  most  impor- 
tant deposits  are  comprised  in  the  Ilomestake  belt,  about  3 
miles  long  and  2,000  ft.  wide.  The  principal  minerals  are 
(juartz,  dolomite,  calcite,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  and  gold,  with 
which  are  associated  the  minerals  of  the  schist:  quartz,  ortho- 
clase,  hornblende,  biotite,  garnet,  tremolite,  actinolite,  titanite, 
and  graphite.^'     The  ores,  though  uniformly  of  low  grade,  are 


««  Grnt.m,  BuUftin  Sn.  293,  U.  S.  Geoloifical  Suney,  p.  67. 

•"  Miu-lart'n.  G<>l,l,  pp.  .')7,  n92  (1908). 

«•*  llnHetin  Su.  iHO,    U.S.  I  ieoln(jlrnl  Survey,  y.  36(1908). 

**  Irving,  Kinmi»i)8,  uiul  Jnggiir,  Prnj,-n.iintial  Paprr  So.  26,  U.  S.  Oeological  Siurvfy 
(1904). 

'"  W.  \\.  iK-vcreux,  l\nm.,  x.,  469  (1881-82). 

"'  .1.  n.  Irving,  loc.  cit,,  p.  90. 
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very  jtrofitabk'.  Some  of  the  ores  at  the  svirface  were  helow 
the  average  tenor,  while  otlier  f^urface-ores  were  two  or  three 
times  as  rich  as  the  average.  Tlie  values  extend  downward  as 
far  as  e.xploration  has  gone,  and  are  fairly  uniform  to  1,000  ft. 
or  more  below  the  surface.  In  general,  according  to  8.  F. 
Kmmons,  secondary  enrichment  hy  surface-leaching  has  had 
relatively  small  importance. "- 

3.  Treadircll  Mines,  Alos/ca. — At  the  Treadwell  mines,  Doug- 
las Island,  Alaska,  large  dikes  of  alhite-diorite  intrude  green- 
stones and  schist,  and  the  shattered  diorite  has  been  extensively 
rc]»laced  by  mineralizing  solutions,  and  cemented  by  low-grade 
gold-ore.  The  minerals  incluile  quartz,  albite,  rutile,  chlorite, 
epi<lote,  caleite,  siderite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  magnetite,  chal- 
copyrite,  and  molybdenite,  ^[anganese-minerals  are  not  re- 
ported. 

The  mines  have  been  developed  2,000  ft.  <lown  the  dip. 
According  to  A.  C.  Spencer,"  the  ore  shows  no  progressive 
change  in  appearance  or  values  with  increasing  dcjith.  In  the 
lowest  level  it  is  quite  as  rich  as  in  the  upper  workings:  and 
it  is  evident  that  changes  on  the  dip  are  no  greater  than  along 
the  strike.  Nothing  in  the  character  of  the  ore  indicates  any 
important  concentration  of  values  by  oxidizing  waters.  The 
fact  that  extensive  placers  were  not  formed  is  not  opposed  t<»  the 
view  expressed  by  Spencer  that  the  gold  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred ;  the  country  has  been  recently  glaciated,  and  surface- 
accumulations  have  been  scattered.  The  gold  accumulated  at 
the  apex  since  glacial  time  was,  indeed,  recovered  by  sluicing. 

4.  Berner's  Bay,  Alaska. — According  to  Adolph  Knopf,  the 
lodes  of  the  Bcrner's  Bay  district  are  tissure-veins  in  tliorite. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  secondary  enrichment  of  gold  or  of 
leaching  near  the  surface.     The  deposits  contain  no  manganese. 

5.  The  Mother  Lode  District,  Cal.^The  Mother  Lode  dis- 
trict, as  described  by  F.  L.  Ransome,^*  is  an  area  of  crystalline 
schists  and  altered  igneous  rocks  with  intruded  granodiorite 
and  related  rocks.  The  deposits  are  fissure-veins,  which  gen- 
erally trend  northwestward,  and,  at  many  places,  parallel  the 
schistosity  of  the  country-rock.     The   "'••   -loos  not   coutaiu 

""  Pio/t^swmil  Paper  Xo.  26,  r.  S..  O^olo^fal  >.,,/.  ,..  79  (1904). 
■'.  liuilftin  No.  287,  U.  S.  Otological  Surrry,  pp.  32  and  11.*.  ( liW). 
'♦  Mother  Lode  Di^^triot,  Folio  Xo.  63,  U.  S.  (teologieal  Surrry,  p.  3. 
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manganese-minerals.  Placers  are  abundantly  developed,  and  at 
many  places  rich  ore  is  found  at  the  very  surface.  According 
to  Ransome,  there  U  no  evidencu  that  the  mines  grow  suddenly 
richer  at  any  arbitrary  depth,  nor  is  there  any  recognizable 
regular  change  in  the  value  of  pay-shoots  with  depth,  below 
the  zone  of  superficial  weathering.  Some  of  these  deposits  are 
very  regular  and  uniform  in  values,  and  have  been  develojied 
to  very  great  depth. 

6.  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley^  Cat — The  area  of  Ne- 
vada City  and  Grass  Valley'^  includes  metamor[»hosed  Carbon- 
iferous sedimentary  rocks,  compressed  into  isoclines,  and  as- 
sociated igneous  rocks  less  intensely  metamorphosed.  Above 
these  are  slates  with  associated  diabase  and  serpentine.  These 
rocks  are  folded  and  metamor[)hosed,  but  are  not  so  intensely 
compressed  as  the  Carboniferous.  Intruded  into  these  rocks 
are  great  bodies  of  granodiorite,  probably  of  early  Cretaceous 
age.  The  ore-deposits  are  strong  tissure-veins,  formed  after 
the  granodiorite  intrusions.  The  minerals  are  quartz,  chalce- 
dony, magnetite,  sericite,  mariposite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  chalco- 
pyrite,  galena,  l)leii(le,  scheelite,  arsenopyrite,  tetrahedrite,  ste- 
phanite,  and  cinnabar.  Some  earthy  manganese-ore  occurs  in 
small  fissures  in  the  granodiorite,  but  not  in  connection  with 
the  quartz  veins. 

Near  the  surface""^  tlie  upjter  part  of  a  vein  is  generally 
decomposed,  forming  a  mass  of  limonite  and  quartz.  The  de- 
composition seldom  extends  more  than  200  ft.  on  the  incline 
of  a  vein  dip[)ing  45°,  or  more  than  150  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Fresh  ore  is  sometimes  found  almost  at  the  surface.  The  sur- 
face-ore is  generally  richer  than  the  fresh  ore  below,  owing  to 
the  liberation  of  gold  from  the  sulphides  and  the  removal  of 
substances  other  thsm  gold.  In  this  jtrocess,  silver  is  also 
partly  removed.  In  some  of  the  mines,  the  lodes  have  been 
followed  down  the  dijt  for  2,000  or  even  3,000  ft.  The  un- 
o.xidized  ore  shows  no  gradual  diminution  of  tenor  in  the  pay- 
shoots  below  the  zone  of  surface-decomposition.  "  Within  the 
same  shoot  there  may  be  many  and  great  variations  of  tlie 
tenor,  but  there  is  certainlv  no  gradual  decrease  of  it  from  the 


'*  Waltlfiiiar  Linilgren,  SVniitiinih  Aiinunl  Rrport,  U.  S-  Cfolnrflml  .^unrv.  Part 
II.  (l«9'>-9fi). 

'•  Loc.  rit ,  p.  l'_N. 
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surface  down.""    ImiK^rtaiit  i(laoer-dc[»osits  were  formed  from 
these  veiiiH. 

7.  The  Oi>lnr  Disirirt,  Oil. — The  rocks  of  the  Ophir  dis- 
trict ^"^  comprise  aiiiphiholite-schists  and  massive  ampliibolites, 
with  intrusions  of  granodiorite.  These  rocks  are  cut  by  quartz 
veins  which  till  co-ordinate  tissures.  The  minerals  are  goM, 
electrura,  some  iron,  copper  and  arsenical  pyrites,  with  galena, 
blende,  tetrahedrite,  and  molybdenite.  The  gangue  is  maiidy 
quartz  with  a  little  calcite.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silvtp 
varies  by  weight  from  1 :  1  to  1 :  10,  the  values  of  gold  pre- 
dominating. Certain  small  ore-shoots,  in  veins  in  the  amphib. >- 
lite,  carry  more  than  the  usual  tenor  of  gold ;  and  the  richest 
shoots  are  usually  found  where  veins  cross  the  belts  rich  in  iron. 
According  to  Lindgren,  such  ore-bodies  may  have  been  en- 
riched by  leaching.  The  common  statement,  that  the  gold- 
vein  becomes  barren  as  the  dejith  from  the  surface  increases, 
is  not  justified,  in  his  oj>inion,"'  by  the  evidence  afforded  in  the 
mines.  The  extensive  development  of  placers,  the  value  of  the 
ore  near  the  surface,  and  the  occurrence  of  valuable  ore-shoots 
just  below  the  surface,  are  opposed  to  the  notion  of  extensive 
migration  of  gold  in  these  deposits. 

8.  Silver  Peaky  Nev. — According  to  J.  E.  Spurr,^'  the  de- 
posits of  Silver  Peak,  Xev.,  are  lenticular  masses  and  fissure- 
veins  in  Palioozoic  sedimentary  rocks.  Genetically,  they  are 
related  very  closely  to  granitic  rocks,  which,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
S[)urr,  have  alaskitic  or  pegmatitic  ]»hase8.  They  are  probably 
post-Jurassic,  and  should  be  grouped  with  the  California  gold- 
veins,  with  which  geologically  they  have  much  in  common. 
Of  the  Drinkwater  and  Crowning  Glory  deposits,  which  are 
the  most  i.nportant  examples,  Spurr  says  that  no  <lecided  en- 
richment of  the  ores  by  oxidation  can  be  established.  The 
ores  in  tiie  upper  tunnel  seem  to  have  been  locally  richer  than 
an}'  found  in  the  lower  tunnel;  but  this  difference  has  no 
evident  relation  with  the  surface,  and  is  probably  original. 
The  values   are   tinelv  disseminated    ir<>ld   and    auriferous   sul- 


•'  Op.  rit ,  p  lt>;;. 

^  Walilemiir  Lindgren,  FourUtnlh  Annual  Rrjwrt,  U.  &  Gtologieal  Surety,  I'art 
II.,  l>.  25-»  (1S5VJ-9;?). 
•'^   ld>m,  p.  279. 
•**  Proj'tMional  Pufx-r  No.  •>),  U.  S.  Geoiogical  Sunry  (1906). 
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phides,  scattered  through  vitreous  quartz.  The  character  of 
the  ore  altords  no  ground  for  supposing  any  great  concentra- 
tion by  surface-waters,  since  the  minerals  are  not  easily  reached 
by  percolating  waters.  No  ore-shoots  correspond  to  the  frac- 
tures which  cross  the  ore — an  indication  that  the  waters  which 
circulated  along  such  subsequent  fractures  had  little  effect  in 
the  redistribution  of  values. 

9.  Philipsburg,  Mont. — The  I*hilipsburg  quadrangle  is  an 
area  of  sedimentary  rocks,  ranging  from  pre-Cambrian  to  late 
Cretaceous,  with  intrusions  of  quartz-monzonites  and  related 
rocks,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  intrusion  as 
that  of  the  Butte  granites  and  other  batholiths  in  Montana. 
The  most  important  ore-deposits  in  this  quadrangle  are  those 
of  the  Granitc-Binietallic  and  the  Cable  mines. 

The  Granite-Bimetallic  is  a  strong  fissure-vein  in  quartz- 
monzonite,  which  carries  chiefly  silver,  but  also  an  important 
amount  of  gold.  There  is  conclusive  paragenetic  evidence  of 
the  secondary  enrichment  of  silver  below  the  water-level,  and 
the  rich  silver-ore  carries  also  more,  gold  than  the  low-grade 
silver-ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  outcrop  of  this 
deposit  carried  some  silver,  but  very  little  gold ;  and,  after 
the  discovery,  the  location  was  allowed  to  lapse,  by  reason  of 
the  small  assay-returns  from  the  gossan.  Kicher  ore  appeared 
not  far  below  the  surface  and  extended  down  to  the  10th  level. 
The  shoot  of  high-grade  ore,  which  extended  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  strike  of  the  deposit,  followed,  in  a  broad  way,  the 
present  rugged  surface.  The  gangue  is  rich  in  manganese. 
Some  migration  of  gold  has  undoubtedly  taken  place.  No  asso- 
ciated placers  have  been  developed. 

At  the  Cable  mine  the  de[)Osits  are  included  in  a  long,  thin 
block  of  limestone,  in  contact  on  either  side  with  quartz-mon- 
zonite.  The  principal  minerals  are  calcite,  quartz,  pyrrhotite, 
pyrite,  magnetite,  and  chalcopyrite,  with  chlorite,  muscovite, 
and  other  silicates.  At  one  or  two  places  small  traces  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  have  been  noted  in  the  oxidized  ore,  but  it  is 
very  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  deposits  of  the  Granite- 
Bimetallic  type.  Tliis  deposit  yielded  important  placers.  Good 
ore  was  found  at  or  very  near  the  surface ;  and,  according  to  the 
best  obtainal)le  data,  the  values  increased  somewhat  for  a  short 
distance   below   the   surface.     Some   coneontration    ha.s   taken 
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place  by  the  removal  of  t'alcite  and  otlier  valueless  material 
more  rapidly  than  gold  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  secon<lary 
enrichment  in  gold  below  the  water-table.  The  indications  are, 
that  the  gold  has  not  been  extensively  transported  since  the 
deposit  was  formed. 

10.  Other  Montana  Districts. — The  secondary  enrichment  of 
gold-  and  silver-deposits  at  Neihart,  at  Butte,  and  in  other  Mon- 
tana districts,  has  been  described  by  W.  11.  Weed  in  vari- 
ous papers.  These  dei)Osits  generally  contain  appreciable  man- 
ganese. In  that  respect  they  differ  from  the  Idaho  deposits  de- 
scribed by  Lindgren,  which  do  not  carry  rhodoclirosite  or  ap- 
preciable manganese  <lioxide.  With  some  notable  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Dc  Lamar  deposits,  the  Idaho  veins  are  probably 
older  than  those  of  Montana,  and,  as  Lindgren  has  pointed  out, 
should  be  grouped  with  the  early  Cretaceous  California  gold- 
veins  rather  than  with  the  late  Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary 
group,  to  which  most  of  the  Montana  deposits  belong.  The 
Idaho  veins  which  have  been  closely  studied  do  not  give  evi- 
denct?  of  the  d<iwnwar(l  migration  of  gold. 

11.  Edfjemont,  Nev. — The  gold-deposits  at  Edgemont,  Elko 
county,  Nev.,  which  should  be  classed  with  group  3,  are  in  an 
area  of  quartzite,  with  intrusions  of  grauodiorite.  The  de- 
posits arc  fissure-veins,  and  their  gold-values  are  comparatively 
uniform.  The  ore  consists  of  pyrite,  galena,  and  arsenopyrite 
in  a  gangue  of  (juartz.  Copper  carbonates  and  manganese- 
minerals  are  rare  or  absent.  The  ore  is  stoped  i»ractically  to 
the  surface.  There  has  probably  been  a  slight  amount  of  en- 
richment by  removal  of  certain  substances  in  the  oxidized  zone 
more  rapidly  than  gold;  there  is  no  evidence  that  gold  has  been 
transferred  below  the  water-level  by  descending  surface-waters." 

12.  Leadiil/t',  Colo. — The  deposits  of  Lea<lvillc  yield  silver, 
lead,  and  gold.  The  country  is  an  area  of  Paheozoic  limestones 
and  quartzites,  with  intrusive  sills  and  dikes  of  porphyries.'* 
Some  of  these  deposits  carry  in  the  upper  horizons  a  large 
amount  of  manganese;  and  this  ore  is  fre<iuently  rich  in  silver, 
presumably  in   the  form  of  the  native  metal  or  as  chloride. 

"  W.  H.  Emmons,  Bulletin  No.  408,  U.  &  Geological  Survey  (1910). 

"  S.  F.  Emmons,  Geology  and  Mining  Intlustry  of  Lea«1ville,  Colorad»>,  Mono- 
graph Xo.  XII.,  U.  S.  Geoloffical  Surrey  (18SG);  and  S.  F.  Fnimons  .ind  J.  D. 
Irving,  Bulletin  No.  320,  U.  S.  Oeologieal  Surr<i,  11907). 
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Ai?8uj8  of  tliis  ore,  Hhowing  the  ariiount  of  gold  contained  in 
it,  are  not  available  to  nie.  According  to  the  requirements  of 
the  theory  under  investigation,  it  would  be  expected  to  be  low 
ill  gold  in  this  upper  zone,  where  the  waters  probably  carry 
ferric  salts  and  chloride.  Of  considerable  interest  in  this  con- 
nection are  some  small  fractures  in  the  quartzite  at  a  lower 
horizon,  which,  as  Mr.  Emmons  informs  me,  often  carry  small 
amounts  of  high-grade  manganiferous  gold-ore.  This  ore  he 
regards  as  a  deposit  from  descending  waters.  Possibly  it  is  the 
gold  leached  out  above,  where  ferric  salts  predominate,  and  was 
carried  to  greater  de[»tli  by  the  manganiferous  solutions  which 
delay  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  as  a  precipitant  of  gold. 

13.  Geon/etoicii,  Colo.,  SHcer-Lcad  Deposits. — The  silver-lead 
lodes  of  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume,  Colo.,  are  of  early 
Tertiary  age.  The  veins  cut  crystalline  schists  and  Tertiary 
igneous  rocks.  According  to  Spurr,  Garrey  and  Ball,"  several 
thousand  feet  of  overlying  rocks  have  been  eroded  since  the 
ores  were  deposited,  and  some  of  the  values  in  the  eroded  por- 
tions of  the  lodes  have  migrated  to  the  portions  still  remaining. 
The  priiicii>al  metallic  minerals  are  argentiferous  galena  and 
blende,  with  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite ;  the  ores  usually  carry 
about  $2  gold  per  ton.  The  silver-values  are  mainly  in  poly- 
basite,  freibergite,  argentite,  pyrargyrite,  and  proustite.  The 
gangne  is  quartz,  chalcedony,  barite,  with  cari)onates  of  lime, 
iron,  manganese,  and  magnesia. 

The  rich  silver-minerals  were  the  last  to  be  dejiosited,  and 
form  on  the  walls  of  the  fractures  in  the  older,  baser  ore,  or  cut 
the  older  deposits.  The  zone  of  complete  oxidation  extends 
from  0  to  40  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  oxidized  ore  often 
contains  several  hundred  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  Below  this 
ore  are  friable  black  suli»hides  and  secondary  galena.  Tiiis 
secondary  ore,  according  to  Spurr  and  Garrey,  is  rich  in  silver 
a!id  lead  and  carries  more  gold  than  occurs  at  greater  depth. 
This  ore  cuts  tlie  primary  sulphide;  and  the  latter,  which  may 
have  contained  from  20  to  30  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  is  enriched 
to  more  than  200  oz.  jier  ton. 

Quoting  from  Spun-  and  (Jiirrey**: 


" /Vo/fjwji»»in/ /'ii/XT  .V.».  t>;5,   L^  S.  ( II nioijirnt  Survf II,  p.  l.'Ut  (1908). 
•*  J.  E.  Spurr  and  (t,  H.  Garrey,  Pi-of>:<*ionnl  I'ujH-r  So.  63,    U.  S.  Gfological 
Survfij,  p.  144  (1908). 
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"  Ik'low  the  zone  where  wjft  secondary  Hulpliides  ocr ur  ami  irregularly  overlap- 
pinj?  the  lower  norlion  of  this  zone  the  rich  ores  contain  jtolyhasite,  argentiferous 
to  trailed  rite,  and  ruby  silver,  l>etter  crystallized  and  more  massivt-  than  the  pul 
verulent  sulphides,  but  also  subseijuent  in  origin  to  the  massive  galenn-hlende  ore. 
These  richer  ores  diminish  in  jjuantity  as  depth  increases,  though  gradually  and 
irregularly,  so  that  the  lower  porti<tn  of  the  veins  contains  relatively  le?*  silver  and 
leatl.  The  best  ore  in  most  veins  has  Ijeen  found  in  the  uppermost  "»<XJ  feet, 
although  good  ore  extends  locally  d(jwn  to  TOCt  or  >?00  feet,  and  in  the  Colorado 
Central,  ami  to  a  minor  extent  in  other  veins,  down  to  a  thousand  feel  or  more." 

14.  Auriferous  l)c posits  of  the  Georfjetoirn  (^mnirtinfjley  Cofo- 
r/i(/u. — The  aui'iferouH  deposits  of  the  Georgetown  (|iia<lrangle 
are  mainly  at  Idaho  Springs  and  in  the  Empire  district, 
althouj;!!  some  are  develo])ed  near  Georgetown  in  the  area  of 
the  silver-lead  deposits.  As  shown  by  Spiirr  and  Garrey, 
the  gold-lodes  are  prohahly  ()f  later  age  than  the  silver- 
lead  deposits.  They  cut  tlie  crystalline  schists  and  tlie  Terti- 
ary porphyries,  but  are  genetically  related  to  alkali-rich 
intrusive  rocks  of  middle  or  late  Tertiary  age.  They  carry 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  chalcocite,  quartz,  adularia,  and  gold,  with 
minor  amounts  of  barite,  fluorite,  telluri<le,  etc.  Carbonates  of 
iron,  magnesium,  lime,  and  manganese  occur,  but  are  relatively 
rare.  In  many  of  the  mines  the  ore  averages  from  1  to  i!  oz.  of 
gold  and  from  20  to  40  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  The  lodes  are  usu- 
ally oxidized  at  the  surface  and  from  15  to  70  ft.  downward. 
They  have  yielded  some  moderately-productive  placers.  In 
several  mines,  the  oxidizc«l  is  much  richer  than  the  average 
(»rc.  Below  the  zone  of  oxidation,  secondary  chalcopyrite  and 
chalcocite  prevail  for  several  hundred  feet  from  the  surface, 
but  decrease  at  greattr  depth.  There  is  an  important  enridi- 
ment  of  gold  and  silver,  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
copper-minerals.     As  stated  by  Spurr  and  Garrey  : 


"  In  tiio  minis  meutiotu'd  a  portion  of  the  cop|ver  which  has  contributed  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  original  sulphides  has  been  derived  from  the  oxidized  zone,  but 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  gold  and  silver,  which,  like 
the  enriched  su|)erficial  jnirtions  of  the  argentiferous  veias,  nuist  have  l»een  derived 
from  the  overlying  jvirtions  of  the  Units  which  are  now  ennle*! 

"On  the  whole,  the  stronge>*t  evidence  of  the  rewoiking  of  the  ores  by  surface 
waters  is  alTordcd  by  markedly  cuprifenms  ores.  .  .  .  A|>art  fmm  this,  how- 
ever, and  from  tlie  prolwible  partial  concentration  of  galena  near  the  surface  in 
-"ine  mint's,  the  evidence  of  rearrangement  of  the  ores  by  descending  waters  is  in 
;;cneral  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  (ieorgetown  district,  and  such  reworking 
h;irt  prolwbly  taken  place  to  a  considerably  less  extent." 
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15.  Snn  Juan,  Colo. — The  gold-deposits  of  the  San  Juan  re- 
gion,* including  those  near  Telluride,  Silverton,  and  Ouray, 
are,  as  shown  by  Ransonie,  of  varied  character.  They  are 
mainly  Tertiary,  and  should  be  classed  with  group  3  or  4 
above  named.  The  lead-silver  deposits  and  the  stocks  near 
Ironton  are  not  here  considered. 

In  this  elevated  area  the  ground  is  frozen  much  of  the  year, 
and  the  rapid  erosion  is  due  largely  to  mechanical  disintegra- 
tion. Secular  decay  or  oxidation  of  the  ores,  according  to 
Ransome,  is  not  as  a  rule  very  extensive,  and  is  at  some  places 
negligible.  Purington  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  out- 
crops of  the  San  Juan  lodes  are,  in  general,  of  lower  grade 
than  the  ore  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  possibly  by  rea«;.on  of 
the  migration  of  gold  in  suspension.  Many  of  the  lodes  are 
tight,  and  do  not  appear  to  ofter  favorable  conditions  for  down- 
ward migration  of  waters.  The  country  is  well  drained,  and 
chlorine  is  probably  not  abundant  in  the  mine-waters.  The 
conditions  for  deep-seated  enrichment  are  therefore  not  par- 
ticularly favorable,  although  some  concentration  has  taken 
place  locally  by  the  leaching  and  removal  of  the  less-valuable 
materials  from  the  ore.  The  workable  ore  appears  to  be 
mainly  of  primary  origin. 

At  some  places  the  gangue  includes  manganiferous  minerals. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  gold  was  transported  to  a  limited 
extent.  As  Ransome  points  out,^  in  the  Tomboy  and  Cam}! 
Bird  mines,  black  oxide  of  manganese  occurs  in  the  deepest 
workings  (in  1001)  and  usually  indicates  good  ore.  These 
little  sheets  of  rich,  dark,  manganiferoue  ore,  which  till  post- 
mineral  fractures,  Ransome  regards  as  later  than  the  general 
mass  of  the  ore.  It  is  reasonable  to  supjiose  that  they  repre- 
sent the  deposition  from  solutions  which  dissolved  gold  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  lode,  where  ferric  salts  prevail,  and  which, 
in  the  presence  of  manganese,  were  able  to  transport  their  load 
to  greater  depths,  but  which,  coming  into  contact  "with  pyrite. 


"  K.  L.  Kansonip,  A  Report  on  the  Kconomic  Cieology  of  the  Silverton  <^ijail- 
rnngle,  liullttin  Xn.  182,  U.  S.  (ieoloiiicul  Survey,  illKHi  ;  and  C.  W.  I'nrington, 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Mining  Indnstries  of  the  Telluride  Quadrangle,  J-'iiih- 
U-nlh  Annual  Jirpoii,  U.  S.  Geolixjical  Sunft/,  Part  III.,  p.  74o  ilSiH>-y7i; 
Purington,  Woods,  and  Doveton,  The  Camp  Bird  Mine,  Ouray,  Colo.,  Tnim., 
xxxiii.,  -191)  to6.")U  ^VM)•^). 

w  0/>.  at.,  p.  101. 
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were  ultiniately  reduced  and  forced  to  give  up  their  gold  when, 
throuirh  the  ()xi(hition  of  pyrite,  ferrous  sul[ihate  had  heen 
foniK'fl, 

16.  (^ripple  Creek,  Colo. — Tlie  gold-depogits  of  Cripidc 
Creek,  Colo.,  have  yielded  some  ^200,000,000  gold  and  less 
than  ^1,000,000  silver.  The  lodes  are  fissure-veins  and  replace- 
nient'deposits  in  volcanic  hreccia,  in  Tertiary  intrusive  rocks, 
and  in  granite.  The  fissures,  according  to  Lindgren  and  lian- 
soine,^^  were  formed  at  ahoiit  the  same  time  as  the  intrusion  <>f 
associated  hasic  dikes,  and  represent  a  late  phase  of  volcanic 
activity.  The  deposits  are  probably  of  middle  or  late  Tertiary 
age,  and  were  formed  by  hot  ascending  waters,  relatively  near 
the  surface.  Calavorite  is  the  chief  primary  constituent ;  native 
gold  is  rarely  present  in  the  iino.\idiz».'(l  ores.  Pyrite  is  widely 
distributed ;  tetrahedrite,  stibnite,  and  molybdenite  are  spar- 
ingly present.  The  ganguc  is  quartz,  fluorite,  a<lularia,  carbo- 
nates (including  rhodochrosite),  some  sulphates,  etc.  8omt*  of 
the  deposits  were  workable  at  the  surface,  but  the  placers  which 
have  formed  are  relatively  unimportant.  Although  rhodochro- 
site is  subordinate  in  amount,  the  highly-fraetured  country- 
rock  contains  ap[»reciable  manganese  (0.20  rt  per  cent.).  Ac- 
cording to  Lindgren  and  Kansome,  the  processes  of  oxidation 
were  attended  by  the  formation  of  kaolin,  hydrous  silica,  and 
oxides  of  iron  and  numganese.  Manganese  oxides  are  often 
present  in  the  oxidized  zoiu-,  and,  according  to  Penrose,  form 
nodules  in  the  PhaniKieist  ami  Summit  mines.  Tiic}-  result 
from  the  alteration  of  rhodochrosite,  manganiferous  calcite, 
or  other  minerals,  and  are  generally  distributed  in  the  oxidized 
zone  as  stains  filling  cracks  and  fissures.'^  Durinir  oxi<lation, 
manganese  is  greatly  concentrated  in  the  seams  of  the  rock. 
In  general,  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  oxidation  is  above 
water-level,  and  usually  leas  than  200  ft.  below  the  surface.  In 
some  places  silver  has  been  completely  leached  from  the  oxi- 
dized ores.     Horn-silver  is  not  noted. 

AVhether  a  slight  enrichment  of  gold  has  taken  i»lace  in  the 
oxidized  zone  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Lindgren  and  Kan- 
some are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  oxidized  zone  as  a  whole 

"  Proffssionnl  Papa-  Xn.  !M,  V.  S.  Oeotogieal  Survey  (1906). 
"  Idem,  p.  123. 
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is  soniewluit  richer  than  the  corrospondiiiir  telluride  zone.*'  If 
this  is  true,  no  extensive  downward  migration  of  gold  can  have 
taken  place.  The  trivial  enrichment  in  the  oxidized  zone  may 
have  resulted  from  the  removal  of  some  constituents  of  the  pri- 
mary ore. 

If  gold  was  dissolved  in  tlu-  Criiiple  Creek  deposits,  it 
was  precipitated  again  at  jiractically  the  same  horizon;  for,  in 
these  deposits,  the  zone  in  which  solution  takes  place  is  as  rich 
or  richer  than  that  in  which  precipitation  usually  takes  place. 
The  ground  is  open,  providing  paths  for  downward-circulating 
waters,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  while  the  ore-bear- 
ing complex  is  very  pervious  to  water,  it  is  surrounded  by  ini- 
l)ervious  rocks.  After  the  volcanic  rocks  had  been  drained  in 
mining,  the  flow  of  water  was  comparatively  small.  Lindgren 
and  liansomc  have  compared  the  volcanic  complex  to  a 
"sponge  in  a  cup."  As  shown  by  them,  the  conditions  for  a 
circulation  of  atmospheric  water  were  most  unfavorable — a  fact 
wliicli  liud  an  iin}>ortant  bearing  on  their  conclusion  that  the 
ores  had  been  formed  by  magmatic  waters.  In  the  absence  of 
a  circulation,  the  gold  could  not  be  transported.  A  check  to 
this  reasoning  with  respect  to  a  downward  circulation  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  porous,  brecciated  mass,  filled  with  stagnant 
water,  the  oxidation  extended  downward  to  a  depth  generally 
less  than  200  ft.,  and  even  in  this  zone  residual  sulphides  are 
often  i)re8ent.  If  the  solutions  did  not  carry  oxygen  down- 
ward, it  would  be  supposed  that  they  could  not  carry  gold ; 
and  if  the  latter  bad  been  dissolved  at  the  higher  levels,  in 
the  absence  of  a  circulation  it  could  not  descend.  There  is 
some  evidence  which  may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that 
the  gold  migrated  laterally,  or  possibly  that  it  has  been  pre- 
cipitated essentially  in  jtlace  from  cold  solution.  Richanl 
Pearce""  has  recorded  atnilyscs  of  oxidized  and  unoxidized  ore. 
Thr  material  for  the  analyses  was  taken  from  a  section  drawn 
clear  across  the  two  diiferent  })ortions  of  the  specimen.  The 
analyses  show  that  the  oxidized  ore  carries  14.58  oz.  of  gold  per 
ton,  or  2.34  oz.  more  gold  than  the  unoxidized  ore,  and  that  all 
the  silver  has  been  leached  out.     In  ore  so  rich  such  a  con- 


**  Pioj'inKionid  I'liper  *Y'».  5-4,   I'.  S.  (iritliujiral  Siircey,  p.  *J03  (190(>). 
^  Further  Notes  on  Cripple  Creek  District,  Proceed ings  of  the  Colorado  ScieiUi/ic 
Sociedj,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  11  to  K'.  (KS94-5)(i). 
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centration  may  result  riierely  I'roin  leachin^-out  of  the  sub- 
stances other  than  gohi ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  analyses 
of  the  altered  rock  indicate  that  little  leachine:  of  the  silicate 
minerals  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  oxidized  portion  was 
originally  richer  than  the  unoxidized,  or  else  that  Kome  gold 
had  been  added.  Since  0.27  per  cent,  of  MnO^  is  present  in 
the  oxidized  ore,  while  none  is  reported  in  the  unoxidized  ore, 
it  ai)pear8  that  MnO^  was  added  in  the  process  of  secondary 
alteration,  and  it  is  po8.sible  that  the  same  solutions  a<lded  gold 
and  iron. 

If  the  gold  was  dissolved  in  the  Cripple  Creek  "sponge,"  it 
was  i)retipituted  in  the  stagnant  solutions  where  they  were  in 
contact  with  pyrite.  In  the  absence  of  a  downward  circulation 
of  water,  such  lateral  migration  would  not  be  unlikely. 

The  results  of  oxidation  processes  are  described  as  follows:" 

"  Thorougli  oxidizing  decomposition  will  destroy  the  original  structure  of  this 
vein.  In  slieeted  lodes  willi  many  small  parallel  fissures  and  joints  the  latter  mav 
becomi'  eflfaced  and  tlie  lode  appears  as  a  lioiuogeneous  brown,  soft  mass.  In  other 
cases  a  central  seam  may  be  retained  and  usually  a|>i>ears  as  a  streak  of  soft,  more  or 
less  impure  kaolin  ;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  tilled  by  white  compact  alunite,  more 
rarely  by  jaspcroid  or  opaline  silica.  Crusts  of  comb  (piartz,  if  originally  present, 
lie  indudeil  in  the  <  layey  seams,  but  neither  the  original  tluorite  nor  the  carbonates 
are  ordinarily  preserved.  Very  rich  oxidized  ore  sometimes  tills  the  centnil  cavi- 
ties of  thi-  lo<le  like  a  thick  brown  mud  of  limonite,  ka  din,  and  ipiartz  sand,  and 
easily  Hows  out  wlu-n  the  vein  is  opened." 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  where  channels  are  large 
and  open  that  the  rich,  gold-bearing  brown  mud  is  necessarily 
a  deposit  from  solution.  It  may  have  been  carried  down  in 
suspension;  for  similar  rich  mud,  with  2  oz.  of  gold  per  ton, 
was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  12th  level  of  the  Gold  Coin  mine 
after  it  had  been  tilled  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  conditions  at  Cripple  Creek,  whicli  at 
first  appear  fatal  to  the  hypothesis,  maybe  rationally  explained, 
when  it  is  recalled  that  downward  migration  of  gold  depends 
not  only  upon  solution  and  precipitation,  but  requires  a  circula- 
tion, and  that  c<mditions  for  a  circulation  here  were  peculiarlv 
unfavorable.  Tbey  show  also  that  conditions  for  a  relatively 
rapid  circulation  are  preretpiisite,  if  the  dissolved  gold  is  to  be 
carried  below  the  zone  of  mixed  oxides  and  8ulphi«le8. 

•'  Profe*slonal  Paper  Xo.  'A,  U.  S.  Oeolo^ieal  Survey,  p.  199  ( 1906). 
vol,,  xi.ii. — 5 
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17.  Sum //lit  District,  Colo. — Tliis  district  is  located  south- 
west of  Alamosa  near  the  Kio  (irande-Conejos  county-line. 
Accordini;  to  R.  C.  Hills/-'  the  metal-bearing  horizon  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  eruptive  series  of  south  and  south- 
west Colorado.  The  associated  rocks  are  andesites,  trachytes, 
rhyolites,  etc.  ;  hut,  unlike  the  eruptives  of  most  Tertiary  dis- 
tricts in  this  province,  these  rocks  appear  to  have  been  closely 
compressed,  yieldiiii^  a  series  which,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Ilills's 
sketches,  are  probably  isoclinals.  Some  features  of  the  ore- 
deposits  are  puzzling;  but,  whatever  their  genesis,  they  illus- 
trate very  clearly  the  theory  of  secondary  enrichment — a  fact 
which  was  fully  recognized  by  Mr.  Hills  as  long  ago  as  1883. 

Tlic  ore-bodies,  so  far  as  exposed,  are  rudely  tabular  and 
approximately  vertical.  The  ore  is  chiefly  quartz  and  pyrite, 
but  contains  some  enargite,  galena,  sphalerite,  and  other  min- 
erals. Placers  appear  to  be  of  subordinate  importance.  The 
mineralized  matter  may  be  separated  into  three  divisions:  (1) 
the  impoverished  zone  near  the  apex;  (2)  the  zone  of  rich  and 
partly-oxidized  ore;  and  (3)  the  low-grade  suli)hldes.  The 
zone  of  impoverishment,  with  two  exceptions,  includes  the  out- 
crops of  all  the  lodes  and  extends  downward  to  50  f^.  or  more. 
The  zone  of  incompletely-oxidized  ore  extends  to  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  a  few  feet  to  300  ft.  In  this  zone  the  quartz  is 
cok)re(l  dark  brown  by  oxides,  and  the  more-highly  auriferous 
material  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  brown  oxide. 
The  gold  in  this  ore  carries  only  about  0.025  silver.  All  the 
bonanzas  were,  according  to  Mr.  Hills,  confined  to  this  zone. 
In  some  places  gold  appears  in  a  disseminated  form  in  in- 
iminerablc  small  grains,  so  aggregated  as  to  resemble  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  metal.  Locally,  the  grains  unite  and  form  flat 
nuggets,  one  or  more  ounces  in  weight.  The  ocrurrence  of 
this  richer  mat^riiil  is  confined,  according  to  Mr.  Hills,  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  central  channel  which  has  been  filled 
with  earthy  matter,  fragments  of  rock  and  iron  oxides.  Some 
of  the  rich  seams  of  gold  powder  have  been  introduced  into 
fractures  whii'h  cut  baritf.  Tnlow  the  rich  and  partly-o.vidized 
ori',  the  primary  sulphich-s  appear  to  have  been  unworkable 
under  coiiditioiis  then  existing.     There  is,  however,  in  three 

"-   rrneeedings  of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Soeirltj,  vol.  i.,  p.  20  (1883-84). 
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mines '■'  a  concentration  of  silver  at  greater  depth  than  that  of 
the  gold-honanzaH.  Mr.  Hillrt  ascribes  the  two  ricli  out- 
cropping orc'-hodies,  \viiich  are  exceptional  in  this  ditttrict,  to 
intense  kaolinization  on  either  side  of  the  ore-bodies^,  causing 
the  country-rock  to  be  much  more  readily  eroded  than  the 
extremely  hard  quartz  outcrop.  This  consequently  remained 
considerably  above  the  general  surface,  forming  a  precipitous 
ridge,  which  was,  as  he  explains,  protected  from  solution, 
which  went  on  more  vigorously  below,  in  the  places  where 
snow  and  water  accumulated. 

Although  Mr.  Hills  mentions  brown  oxides  at  several  places, 
he  docs  not  say  that  they  are  manganiferous. 

I>r.  Kayiiioiid '•"  says  that  the  oxides  include  those  of  pur- 
l»lish  hue. 

18.  Bodie,  Cal. — The  deposits  of  Jiodie,  Cal.,  arc  east  of  the 
Sierras,  near  the  State-line.  They  are  not  of  the  California 
type,  but  are  associated  witli  andesite  and  belong  to  the  late 
Tertiary  group  so  extensively  develoi>ed  in  Nevada.  K.  P. 
McLaughlin  '•"  lias  described  the  most  important  mines.  The 
lodes  are  fissure-veins  in  andesite.  Nearly  all  strike  north- 
ward and  are  approximately  parallel.  The  ore  carries  about 
ecpial  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  deposits  are  developed 
extensively  to  a  depth  of  500  ft.  below  the  surface.  One 
shaft  is  1,000  ft.,  another  1,200  ft.  deep.  Outcrops  of  en- 
couraging value  are  rare.  Almost  without  exception  the  veins 
have  failed  to  carry  pay-ore  beyond  500  ft.  below  the  surface; 
but  above  this  depth  occur  large,  rich  ore-bodies,  whicii,  accord- 
ing to  McLaugiilin,  carry  ore  worth  as  high  as  ^400  a  ton. 
Faulting  and  displacement  are  prol)ably  of  later  date  than  tlie 
period  of  vein-formation.  Some  of  the  oxidized  ore  carries 
manganese  dioxide.  It  is  "  loose  and  clayey  in  texture  and 
carries  some  silver  to  the  exclusion  of  gold."** 

19.  Exposed  Treasure  Mine,  Cal. — The  Exposed  Trcivsure 
mine,''^  which  is  near  Mojave,  has  produced  considerable  gold 
and  silver.    It  is  in  an  arra  of  granitic  rocks  cut  by  quartz-por- 


"»  Op.cit.,  p.  35. 

•*   Minfsiiiiil  AfinitKj  Wt.ft  of  the  Rocky  .Voun/ains,  vol.  x.,  p.  319  (1875). 

»*  Mining  and  Scirntijic  /Vw,  vol.  xciv.,  No.  2.%  p.  706  (June  22,  1907). 

»«  Man,  p.  79<). 

*'  Courtenay  De  Kalb,  7Van,'<.,  xxxviii.,  310  to  320  (1908). 
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jiliyry  Jind  cupped  by  rliyolite.  The  lodes  are  probably  Ter- 
tiary (group  4).  The  Exposed  Treasure  vein  dips  about  45°  E. 
and  is  a  sheeted  brecciated  zone.  Considerable  Assuring  has 
taken  place  since  the  ore  was  deposited. 

".  .  .  .  Wliile  the  lodes  are  continuous,  and  often  of  great  width,  sometimes 
being  40  fl.  and  more  from  wall  to  wall,  the  pay-streaks,  from  4  to  15  ft.  in  width, 
lie  in  well-defined  chutes  and  overlapping  sheets  or  lenses.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
only  those  chutes  or  lenses  which  now  reach  the  surface  contained  important 
quantities  of  calcite  and  manganese  dioxide." 

The  oxidized  ores  contain  much  MnO^,  the  concentrates  car- 
rying 12  jier  cent.  In  the  altered  oxidized  ore  are  kernels  of 
ore  containing  pyrite,  chalcojtyrite,  galena,  and  sphalerite,  and 
these  are  richer  in  the  precious  metals  than  the  altered  friable 
ore.     As  observed  by  De  Kalb : 

".  .  .  .  The  altered  ore  bore  manifest  signs  of  extensive  leaching,  and  where 
it  had  become  almost  completely  decolorized  by  the  removal  of  iron,  the  precious 
metal  contents  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  such  ore  never  contained  coj)per  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  chrysocolla. 

"Tiie  absence  of  sulphides  in  all  the  [oxidized]  ores,  except  in  the  cherty 
skeletons,  and  in  the  undecomposed  kernels  of  hard  ore,  was  very  complete.  The 
jnill-concentrates  (l')U  into  1)  had  an  average  composition  of  SiO,,  30;  FeO,  37 
....  and  Mn(X,  \2  per  cent.  These  concentrates  never  contained  more  than 
1.')  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

"  In  the  lower  friable  siliceous  ores,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  as  1  to  12, 
while  in  the  upper  mangano-calcitic  ores  the  ratio  was  as  1  to  72.  Assays  of 
gold-scale,  and  of  coarse  gold  panned  out,  from  all  parts  of  the  mine,  showed  a 
remarkably  uniform  alloy  of  1  part  of  gold  to  0. 4fJl  part  of  silver.  The  silver  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mine  was  present  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  silver 
chloride. 

"On  tlie  assumption,  frxm  the  evidence,  that  the  abundance  of  chlorides  would 
prevent  the  Icaching-out  of  the  silver  and  its  reconcentratinn  below  water-level, 
and  that  the  ferric  and  cupric  sulphates  would  have  abstracied  large  ({uantities  of 
the  gold,  which  would  be  re-deposited  lower  down  together  with  the  copjier  in 
the  form  of  secondary  enrichments,  it  was  natural  to  predict  an  ore  Wlow  per- 
manent water  rich  in  these  metals,  and  relatively  lean  in  silver.  It  woidd  be 
diflicuU  to  cmceive  a  nicer  juslilication  of  theory  thiin  that  which  was  afTonled 
when  development  at  length  extended  Indow  water-level.  The  ore  consisted  of  a 
liard  bluish-gray  mass  of  original  chtrt-cemenled  breccia,  n-cemented  l-y  ipiartz, 
with  partial  replacement  of  the  granite  and  quartz-porphyry  by  silica,  heavily 
impregnated  with  sidphides  among  which  were  considerable  quantities  of  chal- 
copyrite,  bornile,  and  s  ime  ct>vellite.  The  gold-content  of  the  ore  had  increased 
150  per  cent,  above  the  average  in  the  friable  Riliceous  ores  on  the  up|>er levels, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  gold  to  silver  was  as  1  to  2." 

20.  'J'oiiopnh,  Ncr. — The  (U'jio.-^its  at  Tonopah,  Nov.,  are 
silver-gold  replacement-\  .ins  in   andesite.     Tiiey  are  of  mid- 
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•  lie  or  late  Tertiary  age,  but  possibly  Honiewhat  older  tbaii  the 
CoriiHtock  lode.  Placers  are  not  developed.  The  primary  ore, 
according  to  J.  K,  Spiirr,***  is  composed  of  (jiiartz,  adiilaria,  seri- 
cite,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese,  with  ar- 
gentite,  Btej)hanite,  polybasite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  galena, 
blende,  silver  selenide,  and  gold  in  an  undetermined  form.  The 
zone  of  oxidation  extends  to  greater  depth  in  the  more-highly 
fractured  places ;  and  for  this  reason  the  brittle  and  more-broken 
lodes  are  morc-deeply  oxidized  than  the  wall-rock.  The  Mizpah 
vein  is  for  tlie  most  part  oxiclized  to  a  depth  of  700  ft.  Stanil- 
ing  groun<l-water  is  lacking.  The  oxidize<l  ore  contains  limonite 
and  manganese  dioxide,  with  plentiful  horn-silver  and  some 
bromides  and  iodides  of  silver.  The  so-calle<l  oxidize«l  ore 
from  the  outcrop  down  is,  according  to  Spurr,  a  mixture  of 
original  sul[)hides  (and  selenidcs),  together  with  secondary  sul- 
phides, chlorides,  and  oxides.  At  a  depth  ot  500  ft.  (in  the 
Montana  Tonopah  mine)  good  crystals  of  argentite,  polybasite, 
and  ciialeopyrite  have  been  formed  freely  in  cracks  and  druses 
of  the  sulphide  ore.  These  minerals  are  later  than  the  mas- 
sive ore;  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  were  not  deposited 
ujion  it  by  ascending  waters.  The  case  of  dark  ruby-silver 
(l»yrargyrite)  is  dillerent,  however,  for  this  is  formed  in  cracks 
in  the  oxidized  ore,  and  some  argentite  fringes  minute  particles 
of  horn-silver  as  if  secojidary  to  it.  "  The  evidence  therefore 
favors  the  view  that  these  8econ<lary  sulphides  in  the  oxi- 
dized zone  origimited  from  clescending  surhice  waters,  and 
probably  part,  but  not  all,  ot  the  sulphides  in  druses  in  the 
sul|»hide  ore  have  a  similar  origin." 

The  waters  which  descend  through  the  oxidized  zone  carry 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  "  wad  "  is  plentiful ;  but  judging 
from  the  fairly-constant  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  (about  1  to 
100  by  weight)  there  has  been  little  selective  migration  of  gold 
and  silver  during  oxidation,  although  the  vein  has  been  enriched 
to  SOUK'  degree  by  downward  penetration  of  minerals  leached 
from  the  outcrop  as  it  was  eroded.  The  rich  ore-shoots,  though 
partly  oxidized,  seem  to  be  in  the  main  original  without  thor- 
t)ugh  rearrangement.  According  to  Mr.  Spurr,  this  nniy  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  relatively  scanty  supply  of  water  in 
this  arid  region. 

**   Proffusional  Paprr  Xo.  42.   U.  S.  U(ok"jioil  .Survey,  p.  yo  ilW',. 
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21.  Goldjield,  Ncr. — The  ledges  of  Goldfield  are  in  middle 
or  late  Tertiary  rocks,  and,  according  to  F.  L.  Kansome,  were 
I»r<>l)al)ly  deposited  within  1,000  ft.  of  the  surface  at  the  time  of 
deposition.  Ransome  states  convincingly  the  hypothesis  that 
these  deposits  were  formed  by  hot  ascending  solutions  which 
mingled  with  denccnding  sulphate-water  contaminated  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Altliougli  the  deposits  are  probably  the 
most  remarkable  bonanzas  of  native  gold-ores  carrying  little 
silver  which  have  yet  been  discovered,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  been  enriched  to  any  considerable  extent  since  they 
Were  dep(^.sited,  for,  as  remarked  by  Ransome,  it  is  difficult  to 
liannoni/A'  the  extent  and  intensity  c»f  alunitization  which 
accompanies  tlie  gold  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  oxidation  and 
enrichment  of  lean  deposits  during  erosion.  The  min^waters 
are  rich  in  sulphates;  and,  judging  from  the  geographical 
position  of  the  deposits,  they  probably  carry  chlorides.  Man- 
ganese dioxide  is  practically  unknown  in  these  ores,  which  in 
this  respect  ditier  from  the  ores  at  Tonopah  and  from  a  great 
many  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Great  Basin  province.  No  work- 
able placer-deposits  have  been  discovered;  yet  notwithstatiding 
the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  several  hundred  feet  of  vein- 
matter  removed  from  these  deposits  since  they  were  formed, 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  much  gold  has  migrate«l 
into  the  existing  bonanzas  from  above.  The  gold  is  very 
finely  divided,  and  could  easily  have  been  scattered,  if  it 
had  been  eroded  with  the  ledges.  As  shown  by  the  analyses 
of  deposits  elsewhere  that  were  formed  close  to  the  surface  by 
ascendijig  hot  waters,  they  seldom  carry  much  gold.  The 
maximum  deposition  is  lower  down;  for,  as  soon  as  the  as- 
cending hot  waters  are  contaminated  by  ferrous  sulphate  from 
the  surface,  gold  must  be  precipitated. 

The  evidence  offered  at  Goldfield  is  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  absence  of  manganese,  gold  is 
not  readily  transported  in  mine-waters. 

22.  Mtui/tadon,  Ncc. — The  gold-deposits  at  Manhattan,  al- 
though inclosed  in  schists,  are  in  an  area  of  Tertiary  volcanic 
activity,  and  should  be  classed  with  the  deposits  formed  in  Ter- 
tiary times.  Although  the  schists  contain  stringers  of  gold  of 
uncertain  genesis,  the  principal  depi>sits  are  steeply-dipping 
lodes  of  (puirtz  and   calcite,  stained  with  iron   and  manganese 
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oxides.  .Some  j»la<crs  arc  developed.  KiL-h  ore  was  found 
very  near  tlie  surface,  but  it  wan  richer  a  lew  feet  below  the 
outcrop  than  at  the  surface.  kSome  fracturing  has  taken  place 
since  the  deposits  were  formed.  In  many  instaixes  the  gold 
of  the  pockets  of  rich  ore  is  intimately  associated  with  iron  and 
manganese  oxides,'*''  In  view  i»t"  the  fact  that  the  unaltered 
sulphides  had  not  been  encountered  when  the  mines  were 
visited,  the  character  of  the  primary  ore  is  unkncnvn  to  me. 

23.  Ajtnk  Laurie  Mine,  Utah. — The  Annie  Laurie  mine,'"" 
175  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake,  is  in  an  area  of  dacite,  rhyolite 
and  rhyolite-tuff,  and  jirobably  belongs  to  the  later  Tertiary 
group.  The  vein  is  poorly  exposed  at  the  surface,  being  largely 
covered  by  morainal  material.     Mr.  Lindgren  says: 

"The  ijiiartz  fornis  uii  nltiiost  c«»ntiniiou»  blieel  aliniK  the  vein,  nirely  hss  tlian 
3  feet  in  thickness  and  often  expanding  to  a  wiiltli  of  20  feet  or  more.  As  a  rule 
tlie  Willis  are  poorly  defined  and  slicken»ide«»  indicating  motion  arc  rare.  In 
places  it  contains,  parallel  to  the  walls,  streaks  of  iron  oxides  and  black,  sooty, 
nianf^ancHe  ores. 

"The  mine-workings  have  not  |>enetmted  below  the  zone  of  oxidation,  and 
neitlur  the  (piartz  nor  the  coimtry-nn-k  seem  to  contain  any  unoxidized  sulphides  " 

In  the  absence  of  extensive  post-mineral  fracturing,  one  w«)uhl 
suj»]M)se  that  the  conditions  for  migration  of  gold  were  not  j»ar- 
ticularly  favorable.  Since  the  workings  had  not  penetrated 
sulphide  ore  at  the  <late  of  Lindgren's  report,  direct  I'vidence 
was  lacking. 

24.  The  /hillfro,/  JJisfnrt,  .Vc,-._in  the  Hullfrog  disinn  •  tlie 
principal  tleposits  are  fissure-veins  in  rhyolite.  The  minerals 
include  pyrite,  (juartz,  and  manganiferous  ealcite.  Knough 
manganese  is  j)resent  in  the  ealcite  to  .stain  much  of  tlie  oxi- 
dized ore  chocolate-brown  or  black.  No  placers  are  developed. 
The  outcrops  were  comparatively  poor,  but  within  a  few  teet 
of  the  surface  good  ore  was  encountered,  and  some  of  the  de- 
j«»sits  were  worked  by  open-eut.  Some  of  the  ore-tleposits 
docreasi-   in  vubu-   lu'lnw  tlif   400-i'r    livil    ubiTi-  HI arryiug 

**  ^'t.  II.  »iarrey  and  \\  .  II.  Kmnions,  HtUleUn  Ao.  :iu»,  U.S.  Ueoloyieal  Surxry, 
pp.  S4  to  93  iH>07  . 

"*  Waldemar  Lindgren.  HulUlin  Xn.  28.'>,  U.  S.  Oatlogical  Surrey,  pp.  S7  to  90 
(I'.MMj). 

'*"  Ransoine,  Emmons,  and  (iarrey,  HulUlin  So.  407,  U.  S.  Geologieii!  iyurrry 
(I'.MO). 
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less  than  $5  per  tcjii  is  encountered.  Since  the  ore  above  this 
level  carried  many  times  this  value,  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  a  secondary  concentration  l»y  surface-waters,  and  that  the 
rich  ore  is  related  to  the  present  topographic  surface. 

25.  Gold  Circle,  Nev.—Tha  deposits  of  Midas,  Gold  Circle »"« 
district,  are  in  an  area  of  late  Tertiary  rhyolites.  The  lodes 
are  replacement-veins  and  sheeted  zones  and  carry  consider- 
ably more  gold  than  silver  (value).  In  the  oxidized  zone 
some  of  the  ore  is  rich,  but  the  sulphides  are  comparatively 
regular  in  value  and  give  no  evidence  of  extensive  secondary 
enrichment.  Some  oxidized  ore-shoots  appear  to  have  been 
increased  in  value  by  the  removal  of  substances  more  soluble 
than  i^oM.  The  minerals  are  chiefly  quartz  and  pyrite.  In 
the  oxidized  zone  are  seams  of  very  rich  gold-ore,  composed 
of  manganese,  limonite,  kaolin,  and  soft  hydrous  silica. 

26.  Delamar  31ine,  Nev. — The  Delamar  mine,  in  southeast- 
ern Nevada,  is  in  (juartzite  cut  by  porphyry  dikes  of  acid 
composition.  It  is  presumablv  a  Tertiary  deposit,  and  is  pro- 
visionally classed  with  group  4.  The  ore-body  described  by 
S.  F.  Emmons'"'  is  related  to  a  strong  zone  of  fracturing  which 
strikes  with  the  quartiite,  but  dips  about  75°,  or  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  quartzite.  The  ore  is  in  shoots 
or  zones  of  crushed  quartzite.  The  chief  ore-body,  which  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  long  and  comparatively  thin,  nearly 
upright  cylinder,  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  a  dike  of  quartz- 
porphyry  and  a  more  basic  dike,  which  cross  nearly  at  right 
angles  in  theore-body.  The  ore  follows  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  two  dikes  rather  closely.  The  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine 
consists  of  quartz  and  pyrite,  which  fill  fractures  in  the  altered 
quartzite.  Where  the  dikes  cross  in  the  ore-body  the  light- 
colored  dike  appears  to  be  continuous,  but  notwithstanding 
this  the  line  of  the  dark  dike  across  the  light  one  is  generally 
marked  by  a  slight  stain  of  manganese  dioxide,  which,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Emmons,  is  characteristic  of  the  "black"  dike,  and 
perhaps  gives  it  that  name. 

Oxi<lati<>n  extends  as  far  down  as  the  tenth  level.  The  ore 
that  has  bccu  found  below  that  level  is  too  low  in  grade  to  pay 

>»*  W.  H.  Emmons,  BiilUdn  No.  408,  17.  S.  Geoloffieal  5unry  (1910). 
'«  Tram.,  xxxi.,  ♦i.'iS  to  67.')  (1901  ). 
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for  niiniii*^.  The  gold-oro  carrieH  silver  and  some  c(Ji>]ier. 
Tlie  tenor  in  gol<l  inerea8e<l  from  the  surface  downward  to 
about  the  7th  level,  althou<^h  the  values  were  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Some  lots  of  ore  ran  aw  hi<rh  as  30  oz.  per  ton,  and 
the  richer  parts  of  the  mine  averaged  from  $30  to  $70  per  ton. 
At  the  10th  level  they  had  decreased  to  $4  or  $5  per  ton. 


The  Iron-Ore  Deposits  of  the  Moa  District,  Oriente 
Province,  Island  of  Cuba. 

»V   .JKNNIN08   8.    COX,  .IR.  ,  SANTIA<JO    DE  CI:BA,  CLBA. 
(Wilkcs-Harrc  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

The  following  notes,  prepared  in  1908,  as  the  result  of  a 
personal  examination  and  extensive  explorations  under  my 
direction  in  1906,  have  been  revised  and  greatly  augmented 
after  two  subsequent  visits  and  further  explorations  in  1910. 

The  hard  iron-ores  of  the  south  coast  of  Oriente  Province, 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  have  been  known  for  many  years,  in 
fact  one  mine  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  20  years ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  past  four  years  that  the  large  mantle- 
deposits  of  brown  ores  of  the  north  coast  have  attracted  serious 
attention.  A.  C.  Spencer'  has  described  these  ores  in  a  paper, 
entitled  Three  Deposits  of  Iron  Ore  in  Cuba,  which  refers  to 
the  Mayari,  Moa,  an<l  Cubitiis  deposits.  C.  M.  Weld,-  in 
a  scholarly  paper,  The  Residual  Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Cuba, 
has  discussed  the  character  and  possible  genesis  of  these  de- 
posits with  particular  reference  to  the  Moa  field,  calling  atten- 
tion also  to  the  Taco  and  Navas  fields  in  addition  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Spencer.  Descriptive  articles  with  reference  to  the 
Mayari  field,  and  a  few  words  about  the  Moa  deposit,  have 
also  appeared.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  exploration  of  the  Moa  cleposit  and  to  call 
attention  to  its  commercial  importance. 

Location. 
TIk'    Moa   district    is    situated   on    the   north   coast   of  the 
Province  of  Oriente,  which  is  the  most  easterly  province  of  the 

•  BuUttin  No.  340,  U.  S.  Geological  Surrry,  pp.  318  to  329  (1908  . 

*  Tram.,  x\.,  290  to  312  (1010). 

'  fron  Apr,  vol.  Ixxx.,  No.  7,  pp.  421   to  426  (.Vug.  15,  1907),  and  vol.  Ixxxi., 
No.  I'l,  pp.  1149  to  1157  (April  9,  190Sk 
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island  of  Cuba.  It  lies  on  the  northern  or  seaward  slope  of 
the  mountain  range  which,  under  various  names,  follows  the 
north  coast-line  of  the  island,  as  a  series  of  disconnected  hills 
in  the  four  central  provinces  and  as  a  bold  and  continuous 
range,  that  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  ot  the  landscape,  in 
the  most  westerly  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  the  most 
easterly  province  of  Oriente.  Moa  lies  about  35  miles  west  of 
the  town  and  harbor  of  Baracoa,  and  nearly  45  miles  east  of 
the  spacious  harbor  of  Nipc.  It  is  included  in  the  Municii»al 
District  of  Baracoa,  in  a  sub-division  thereof  known  as  the 
"  Barrio  "  of  Nibujon. 

The  district  is  unsettled  except  for  a  few  fishermen's  huts 
near  the  coast.  The  coast-road  from  Mayari  (Nipe  bay) 
through  Sagua  de  Tanarao  to  Baracoa  passes  through  Moa, 
but  this  road  is  little  traveled,  amounts  to  scarcely  more  than 
a  trail  in  some  places,  and  is  practicably  impassable  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  readiest  means  of  access  to  Moa  is  by  sea 
from  Baracoa  or  Nipe  bay.  Baracoa  is  reached  from  Havana 
in  three  days,  or  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  one  day,  by  the 
Ilerrera  Line,  locally  known  as  the  "north-coast  steamers." 
Nipe  l)ay  may  be  reached  by  rail  from  Havana  in  24  hr.,  or 
from  Santiago  dc  Cuba  in  6  hr.,  or  by  the  north-coast  steamers 
from  the  same  ports.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and 
the  Munson  Line  run  passenger-steamers  from  New  York  to 
Nipe  bay  <lirect.  Tugs  and  small  sail-boats  arc  available  at 
Baracoa  or  Nijte,  but  those  at  the  latter  place  arc  larger  an<l 
better.  The  trip  by  sea  is  more  comfortable  and  quicker  than 
overland.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  best  way  to  get  to 
Moa  is,  therefore,  by  sea  from  Nipe  bay.  The  trip  must,  how- 
ever, be  ])lanned  beforehand  in  order  that  the  tug  may  get  the 
necessary  Custom-housi'  clearance,  otherwise  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  call  at  Baracoa  first,  to  enter  at  the  Custom-house  be- 
fore going  to  Moa,  and  time  would  be  lost  Ufinecessarily.  As 
Moa  is  under  the  port  ol'  Baracoa,  boats  can  sail  from  Baracoa 
direct  to  Moa. 

Gkolooy. 

Tht-  underlying  rocks  of  the  island's  structure  are  syenites, 
dit)rites,  serpentines,  and  basalts,  above  which  in  many  places 
is  found  a  sheet  of  organic  limestone,  deposited  previous  to  the 
ujiheaval  by  which  the  island  emerged  from  the  sea. 
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Highly  cImracteriHtic  of  the  north  count,  and  particularly  of 
tlic  northern  slope  of  the  nortli-coast  range,  is  serpentine,  which, 
in  many  jilaccH,  is  covered  hy  a  highly-fcrriiirinous  mantle, 
tlie  jtrodnct  of  its  own  decomposition. 

In  certain  cawes  where  local  conditions  have  favored,  nearly 
all  the  silica-  and  magnesia-contents  have  been  carrieil  oti'  in 
solution  and  the  residue  is  so  high  in  iron  as  to  attain  the 
dignity  of  an  iron-ore.  It  still  carries,  however,  small  quanti- 
ties of  silica,  with  the  alumina  and  nearly  all  the  chromium 
and  nickel  present  in  the  original  serpentine. 

The  following  tyj)ical  analyses  first  suggested  the  theory  of 
the  genesis  of  these  deposits: 

Sorpentlne.  Ore. 

I'cr  Cent.  I'er  Cent. 

hiO, 39.80  6.26 

Mg<) :{3.(iO 

FeO 9.10 

Yc 4o.67 

AljO^ i.:m»  lo.cj 

Cr O.l'O  1.% 

^'* "•••"  0Mb 

Co (».o:i  > 

1' 0.008 

S 0.107 

CombituMi  H.( )         ll..V.» 

Oiwe  one  lia.s  studied  the  ore-body  on  the  ground,  a  com- 
parison of  these  two  analyses  carries  the  conviction  that  the 
serpentine  is  the  parent  of  the  iron-ore  and  that  the  latter  is 
a  residual  deposit  re.'^ulting  from  the  decompo-tsition  of  the 
former. 

This  theory  has  been  independently  :irri\fd  at  and  ably  sus- 
taine<l  by  Weld  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  and,  in  1910, 
Dr.  C.  K.  Leith,  after  a  caretul  study  of  the  Mayari  and  Moa 
deposits,  and  analyses  of  the  ore,  foot  by  foot  from  surface  to 
bed-rock,  a.s  well  as  of  the  rock  itself,  demonstrated  beyoml  any 
reasonable  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  This  comment 
refers  particularly  to  the  four  distriits  of  the  north  coast  of 
Oriente,  since  the  Cubitas  deposit  differs  from  the  others  in 
certaiti  essentials  whii  h  would  indicate  a  similarity  but  not  an 
identity  of  origin. 

The  process  of  lateri/.ation  by  which  these  ores  have  been 
formed  is  typical  of'  tropical   regions,  where  the  intense  heat 
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and  tliL'  al>un<lant  |irc'ci|»itatioii  of  moisture  a[»pear  to  carry  the 
ordinary  procesri  of  rodc-disintcgration  and  decay  somewhat 
further  than  in  more-temperate  climates.  Where  ordinarily  in 
the  process  of  sucii  disintegration  the  silica  remains  in  the  resi- 
due with  the  alumina  and  iron,  laterization  is  characterized  by 
the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  .silica  in  addition  to  the  more-solu- 
ble elements.  Just  what  the  chemistry  of  this  process  of  solu- 
tion of  the  silica  is,  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  defi- 
nitely determined.  Weld*  quotes  the  ingenious  theory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Holland,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
who  suggests  that  laterization  is  due  to  the  agency  of  lower 
organisms  possibly  akin  to  the  so-called  nitrifying  baeteria. 
He  says  : 

"With  llicse  are  prohaMy  forms  akin  to  the  bacteria  wliich  oxidize  and  fix  fer- 
rous compounds,  and  whicli,  precipitating  the  silica  in  the  colloid  form,  permit 
its  removal  by  tin-  dilute  alkaline  solutions  simultaneously  formed." 

Any  detailed  discussion  of  the  tacts  and  conditions  which 
confirm  this  theory  of  the  genesis  of  these  ore-deposits  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  has,  moreover,  been  rendered 
superrtuous  by  the  work  of  Weld  and  that  of  Leith,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  red  ferruginous  mantle,  product  of  the  process  of  lateriza- 
tion, is  typical  of  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  and  occurs  in  the 
northern  part  of  Camaguey  and  Oriente  Provinces,  but  so  tar 
as  is  known,  witli  the  exception  of  one  place  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
and  the  Cubitas  district  in  Camaguev  Province,  it  is  only  on 
the  north  coast  of  Oriente,  in  the  Mayari,  Moa,  Taco,  and 
Navas  districts,  that  conditions  have  resulted  in  residual  de- 
posits sufheiently  high  in  iron  to  be  classified  as  ores. 

One  deposit  which  I  examined  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  containing 
50,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and  the  immense  deposit,  exceeding 
600,000,000  tons,  at  Mayari,  are  both  characterized  by  a  growth 
of  pine  timber  and  an  almost  complete  aljsence  of  any  under- 
growth other  than  ferns;  but  this  is  not  an  essential  character- 
istic, since  at  Moa  some  portions  are  covered  with  pine  timber 
and  others  with  various  native  trees  and  a  dense  jungle  of 
untlergrowth. 

♦  7V«fM.,  xl,  308  (1910K 
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Smaller  ore-bodies  and  near-ore  boclier,  are  reported  from 
other  provinces,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  examined  to  compare 
with  the  great  deposits  of  Oriente  Province,  of  which  that  of 
Moa  is  probably  the  most  extensive. 

Character  of  the  Ore. 

As  indicated  above,  the  ore  consists  of  a  mantle  or  blanket 
layer  of  varyint?  thickness  on  the  serpentine  rock.  The  depth 
varies  from  nothing  to  more  than  80  ft.;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  extensive  bank  in  the  Moa  district,  where  there  is 
a  depth  of  from  50  to  80  ft.,  the  average  depth  is  fairly  regular, 
running  about  18  ft.  This  also  checks  very  closely  with  the 
average  depth  of  the  Mayari  deposit,  the  only  one  where 
thorough  explorations  are  available  for  comparison. 

The  ore  appear!^  in  three  characteristic  forms. 

1.  The  great  bulk  of  the  deposit  is  an  earthy  mass,  dark  red 
to  yellow  in  color,  the  yellow  portions  generally  near  the  bed- 
rock and  the  darker  red  at  the  surface.  Color  is,  however,  no 
indication  of  the  iron-content,  but  is  a|»parentl3'  a  function  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  liinoniteand  hematite  in  the  ore,  Xear 
the  surface  the  hematite  predominates,  and,  with  it,  the  red 
color,  while  close  to  bed-rock  the  iron  is  practically  all  present 
in  the  form  of  limonite,  and  the  cliaracteristic  color  is  yellow. 
This  condition  has  been  carefully  studied  at  Mayari,  where  the 
Si»anish-An)erican  Iron  Co.  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
engaged  in  mining  this  type  of  ore,  and  the  conditions  noted  in 
these  open  workings  are  confirmed  by  borings  made  at  Moa. 

Charles  Verlain,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
La  Sorbonne,  Paris,  in  an  article*  elaborating  the  theory  of 
laterization  and  calling  attention  to  the  laterites  of  India, 
South  America,  and  Africa,  refers  to  the  alteration  of  serpen- 
tine in  words  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  describe  this 
earthy  variety  of  the  ore. 

He  says : 

"  Tlif  ulteriition  of  tlie  eniptivo  rocks,  fonued  nf  ferroma^enian  »ilii-:ito,  also 
priHluces  fcrnijifinoiis  l.iterites  similar  to  those  described  above,  of  a  th-ep  brick  red 
ct)lor.  Ill  the  notably  uniform  coinix)sition  of  this  re«l  earthy  maiis  so  character- 
istic of  tropical  regions,  the  variations  it  prtjsents  depend  solely  on  the  grvater  or 
lees  proportion  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  that  it  oootains." 


*  Orandt  Encyclopidie  Fran^ite. 
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2.  The  ore  also  occurs  in  Hrnall  sliot-like  particles,  generally 
concentrated  on  the  surface  by  the  action  of  water,  but  fre- 
quently imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  the  earthy  ore  to  the  depth 
of  8  or  10  ft.,  and  occasionally  even  deeper.  At  Moa  these 
pellets  or  nodules  are  frequently  coarser  than  at  Mayari  and 
such  coarser  nodules  are  found  over  the  entire  surface  of  con- 
siderable areas. 

3.  A  third  form  is  the  result  of  the  cementing  together  of 
the  smaller  nodules  and  "  shot "  ore  into  boulders  and  masses. 
On  the  Mayari  plateau  in  several  localities,  at  the  sources  of 
streams  where  there  is  an  excess  of  water  with  little  velocity 
of  flow,  the  ore  has  been  cemented  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  air, 
and  water  (with  dissolved  and  re-precipitated  iron  oxide  as  a  ce- 
menting material),  to  form  beds  or  layers  of  so  called  hard  ore. 
These  cover  many  acres  in  different  portions  of  the  Mayari 
plateau ;  but  are  rarely  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  thick,  and  do  not 
differ  in  analysis  from  the  remainder  of  the  ore-body.  I  have 
not  observed  similar  beds  at  Moa,  but  hard  ore  has  frequently 
been  encountered  in  the  borings,  which  may  indicate  a  con- 
tinuous layer  or  may  prove  to  be  only  isolated  boulders. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  ore,  and 
certainly  of  ]>araniount  importance  commercially,  are  the  great 
extent  of  territory  that  it  covers  and  the  entire  absence  of 
over-burden. 

The  ore-beds  are  continuous  for  miles,  and  in  Moa  alone 
there  are  more  than  70  sq.  miles  of  a  nearly-continuous  ore- 
body,  broken  only  by  patches  of  low-grade  ore  and  barren 
areas,  where  rivers  and  streams  have  carried  away  the  ore  and 
ex}tosed  the  underlying  serpentine. 

The  Moa  deposit  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  anil 
extends  from  the  water's  edge  inland  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
10  miles  in  an  almost  unbroken  stretch.  Here  it  is  more  or 
less  broken  by  tiie  topograi)hy  of  the  mountain  formati«»n,  but 
beyond  the  tirst  range  and  an  intervening  valley  it  is  again 
found  on  a  plateau  15  miles  inland.  Along  the  coast  there  are 
occurrences  of  ore  all  the  way  from  Moa  nearly  to  IJaracoa. 
Here  are  the  Taco  and  Xavas  fields,  to  which  reference  lias 
been  made.  What  is  knowti  as  the  Moa  district  extends  nearly 
10  miles  east  an<l  west.  The  mountain  spurs  come  down  in 
some  instances  to  the  sea,  :md   the  ground  is  therefore  cut   by 
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drainu«^e  into  a  Heries  of  ridLfort  and  valleys.     There  are,  how- 
ever, great  Htretche.s  of  gently-rolling  country. 

The  absence  of  over-burden  other  than  the  growth  of  timber 
and  underbrush  is  an  important  charaeteri.stie.  The  pine  tim- 
ber usually  has  from  6  to  8  ft.  of  tap-root  and  seems  unable  to 
penetrate  the  ore  further,  as  the  root  "  brooms  "  at  this  point. 
Thitf  would  appear  to  account  for  the  fact  that  trees  after  about 
25  years  of  growth  do  not  increase  in  size  and  are  rarely  found 
as  large  as  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  forests  of  other  woods  have 
shallow  roots  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
is  not  enough  vegetable  humus  to  make  any  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  analysis  of  the  surface-ore  as  compared  with  the 
deeper  ore.  It  may  be  mined  literally  from  the  grass-roots 
down. 

Discovery. 

I>oth  in  the  Mayari  and  Moa  districts  the  so-called  "King's 
Highway,"  as  the  rough  pony-trail  is  somewhat  pompously 
termed,  runs  directly  over  the  ore.  In  the  Mayari  field  the 
Spanish  tro()j)s  during  the  10  years'  war  built  a  small  fort,  com- 
plete with  its  moat  and  bastions,  entirely  of  tiie  iron-ore.  This 
was  intended  to  guard  the  telegrapli-lines,  whidi  followed  the 
trail,  as  well  as  the  trail  itself.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
both  districts,  as  well  as  m  Taco  and  Xavas,  the  red  earth  was 
well  known,  but  had  never  been  recognized  as  ore.  The  dis- 
covery that  it  was  ore  was  a  gradual  process.  More  than  20 
years  ago  a  number  of  claims  were  located,  or  in  the  Spanish 
term  ''  denounced,"  in  the  Moa  district.  They  were  near  the 
'oast  and  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  occurrence  of  boulders 
and  bard  ore,  and  as  the  rpiantity  of  these  was  not  great,  and 
as  some  of  the  earlier  samples  were  extraordinarily  high  in 
chromium,  the  tlistrict  did  not  attract  any  attention  and  some 
of  the  claims  were  abandoned.  Again,  about  8  years  ago,  in- 
terest was  renewed  in  the  deposit  and  a  number  of  claims  were 
denounced.  To  my  knowledge,  at  least  three  »litferent  engi- 
neers reported  on  tlie  deposit  at  difi'erent  times  and  their  con- 
clusions were  unfavorable. 

This  result  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  every- 
body considered  only  the  shot  ore  and  boulders.  The  possi- 
bility of  concentrating  the  former  bv  washing  it  from  its  earthv 
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matrix  was  (Jiscus^cd  uioru  tliaii  once.  It  liud  not  yet  dawned 
on  any  one  that  the  earthy  matrix  itself,  that  great  mantle 
covering  so  vast  an  area  for  a  depth  of  18  ft.  and  more,  was 
really  Just  as  good  (jiiality  ore  as  the  concretionary  forms  on 
which  attention  has  been  centered.  Tiie  report  of  a  Spanish 
engineer  that  there  were  35,000,000  tons  of  ore  on  the 
claim  which  he  examined  at  Moa,  was  received  with  amused 
tolerance.  He  Wiis,  in  fact,  not  far  from  the  truth,  though  he 
himself  did  not  claim  that  the  earthy  mass  was  ore,  and  incor- 
rectly relied  on  the  shot  ore  and  boulders  to  yield  his  tonnage. 

It  was  in  the  Mayari  district,  where  systematic  exploraticjns 
were  undertaken  as  early  as  1904,  that  the  truth  came  to  light. 
Even  here  the  earliest  explorations  were  conducted  under  my 
direction  on  the  hard-ore  beds  or  layers  already  noted.  A 
casual  sample  in  a  sink-hole  directed  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  red  earth  as  being  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  the 
planchas,  as  the  natives  terra  the  beds  of  "  hard  "  ore.  Even 
after  the  quality  of  the  red  earth  was  known,  the  yellow  ore 
lying  below  it  looked  so  like  a  simple  clay  that  it  was  neglected, 
until  systematic  sampling  and  analysis  developed  the  fact  that 
it  was  as  high,  and  probably  higher,  in  iron-content  than  the 
hard  ore  and  the  red  earth. 

Thu.s  it  slowly  became  apparent  that,  from  the  surface  to  the 
underlying  serpentine,  the  whole  mass  was  in  effect  homoge- 
neous, the  occurrence  of  concretionary  forms  being  due  to  local 
conditions  that  did  not  alter  in  any  marked  degree  its  chemical 
composition,  and  the  variations  in  color  being  due  to  its  more 
or  less  hydrated  condition.  Then,  for  the  first  tim.e,  the  enor- 
mous extent  and  vast  commercial  importance  of  these  ore- 
bodies  were  grasped. 

Following  this  discovery  in  the  Mayari  district,  a  great  num- 
ber of  claims  Wire  denounced  in  Moa,  but  no  explorations  were 
undertaken  until  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  which 
owni'(l  and  had  explored  the  Mayari  ilistrict,  began  the  ex|ilo- 
ration  of  its  claims  at  Moa. 

Explorations. 

This  work  lugan  in  December,  1905,  and  was  completed  in 
July,  190G.      During  a  part  of  that   time  two  full  parties  were 
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ill  tlie  field,  niore  tliaii  50,000  acres  of  ore-land  was  examined, 
the  dintrict  was  mapped,  hydroj^raphic  8urvey«  were  made  of 
Moa  bay,  and  several  thousand  samples  of  ore  were  taken  and 
analyzed. 

The  nature  of  the  ore-hody  lends  it.self  to  exploration  by  a 
method  which  was  developed  at  Mayari,  and  which  merits  de- 
scription liere.'"'  The  ore  can  be  bored  with  an  ordinary  carpen- 
ter's anger,  and  its  consistency  is  such  that  the  entire  shaving 
remains  in  the  auger,  which  is  withdrawn  and  cleaned  every 
four  complete  turns,  and  thus  an  accurate  sample  of  the  ground 
bored  is  secured.  In  spite,  or  better,  because,  of  the  high  per- 
<;entage  of  water  in  the  ore  the  hole  does  not  cave,  and  by 
cleaning  it  frecjuently,  to  avoid  getting  scrapings  from  the 
uitper  portions  in  the  lower  samples,  the  correctness  of  these 
can  be  assured.  By  using  sectional  rods,  with  a  screw-thread 
at  each  end  and  connected  by  a  sleeve-nut,  holes  liave  been 
bored  exceeding  80  ft.  deep. 

The  men  acquire  great  facility  in  handling  the  augers  and  can 
bore  very  rapi<lly,  covering  a  wide  area  each  <h»y.  In  no  other 
way  would  it  have  been  possible  to  explore  this  large  territory 
except  with  much  ditficulty  and  at  great  expense.  Occasional 
pits  are  valuable  as  a  check  on  the  borings  and  to  permit  a 
study  of  the  ore  at  various  depths,  but  no  system  of  jtits  or 
tunnels  could  have  done  tlie  work  so  thoroughly  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time  that  the  borings  accomplished  these  results. 

The  boring  system  is  dwelt  on  here  as,  when  actual  mining 
l)egins,  it  not  only  affords  an  inexpensive  manner  of  determin- 
ing in  a<lvance  the  exact  (piality  of  tlie  output  for  any  given 
length  of  time,  but  also,  from  the  knowledge  tiius  derived  of 
the  topography  of  the  underlying  rock,  it  enables  the  mining- 
work  to  be  planned  for  years  in  advance. 

In  this  manner  more  than  900  borings  were  made,  and  samples 
were  taken  of  every  6  ft.  of  each  boring,  and  sometimes 
ofteiier.  In  a  number  of  eases  these  borings  were  stopped  by 
hard  ore.  A  means  o(  jtenetrating  this  has  since  been  devised, 
and.  in  practically  all  cases,  the  usual  ore  was  found  below  the 
shell  of  hard  ore,  frequently  better  in  quality  than  that  found 
above. 


•  This  volunu",  j».  14rt. 
VOL.  XLII. — 6 
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The  boringH  were  spaced  generally  at  intervals  of  1,000  ft., 
although  ill  some  cases  rows  of  borings  were  separated  from 
oMf  aiiotlicr  by  a  greater  distance.  The  claims  thus  systemati- 
cally explored  were  the  hJagna,  IJaracoa  Xo.  2,  Yamaniguev, 
M(ja,  Lirio,  Cabanas,  Punta  Gorda,  and  Yagrumaje,  which,  tor 
convenience,  are  referred  to  as  the  "  Moa  group,"  and  which 
cover  a  total  area  of  13,832  hectares,  or  34,179  acres.  A  few 
borings  were  made  on  most  of  the  other  claims  then  existing 
in  the  district;  this  work  covering  another  8,572  hectares,  or 
21,181  acres.  In  IIUO  systematic  borings  spaced  250  m. 
apart  were  made  over  the  claims,  Juan  Manuel,  Frasco,  Gua- 
rico,  Guarico  Primero,  Guarico  JSegundo,  Ysabel,  Ysabel  Pri- 
mero,  Ysabel  Segundo,  E.speranza,  and  Esperanza  Primero, 
which  form  a  compact  group  just  south  of  the  great  Punta 
(jlorda  claim,  covering  5,460  liectares,  or  13,492  acrets,  and 
known  as  the  "  Kodrigo  group." 

The  ore-area  explored  on  the  Moa  group  was  8,100  hectares 
out  of  a  total  of  13,832.  Nearly  1,000  hectares  of  additional 
ore-ground  were  not  explored  in  1906,  as  they  were  in  the 
southerly  portion  of  the  Punta  Gorda  claim,  and  were  separated 
from  the  original  explorations  by  barren  ground.  They  were 
subsecpiently  explored  in  connection  with  the  group  of  claims 
just  south  of  the  Punta  Gorda. 

Over  the  area  of  8,100  hectares  or,  more  exactly,  874,000,000 
sq.  ft,  the  average  depth  of  the  ore  was  found  to  be  18.1  ft. 
As  the  ore  varies  in  density,  a  number  of  tests  were  made  to 
determine  the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  This  varied 
IVoiii  15  to  24,  with  an  average  of  18.5  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  tonnage,  20  cu.  ft.  of  the  ore  in  place  has  been  taken 
as  representing  a  ton. 

The  874,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  ore  18.1  ft.  deep,  at  20  cu.  ft.  to  the 
ton,  would  give  791,000,000  tons,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
borings  near  the  edge  of  the  ore-body  are  shallower  and  repre- 
sent smaller  areas,  and,  in  calculating  the  ore-tonnage,  the 
depth  of  each  boring  was  multiplied  by  the  area  it  represented 
and  the  product  divided  by  20,  which  yielded  a  total  tonnage 
of  803,000,000  tons  in  the  Moa  group. 

It  might  be  airgued  that  the  great  tonnage  above  shown  is 
based  on  too  small  a  number  of  borings;  and  such  a  j>oint  of 
view   would    not    be   unnatural   to   an   eni^ineer  accustomed   to 
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work  oil  veins  or  lirnite*!  areas;  but  a  siiuiik-  iii.spcctiuii  ol  the 
ground  by  an  ent;jineer,  havin<jr  before  him  that  proof  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  ore-body  which  chemical  analysis  affords, 
will  convince  him  of  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  Furthermore, 
this  has  been  demonstrated  in  actual  practice.  At  Mayari  the 
earlier  borings  were  made  at  intervals  of  100  ft.,  but  the  ore 
proved  so  homogeneous,  in  character  and  analysis,  that  tViia 
distance  was  increased  to  300,  500,  and  finally  to  1,000  fY. 
The  results  thus  secured  were  subsequently  checked  and  con- 
lirmed  by  borings,  25  and  50  ft.  apart,  on  four  limited  areas, 
widely  separated  from  one  another,  and  each  representing 
several  million  tons.  Furthermore,  in  the  Moa  deposit,  bor- 
ings made  in  1008,  every  100  m.,  over  two  claims  representing 
340  hectares,  have  proved  up  45,000,000  tons.  In  the  explora- 
tions I  made  in  1906,  these  two  claims  were  included  in  the 
number  in  which  only  a  small  amount  of  work  was  done,  18 
borings  being  made  on  the  two  claims  in  question.  The 
thorough  explorations  referred  to  check  the  18  borings  very 
closely  as  to  dei>tli  and  show  a  better  quality  of  ore  than  was 
found  originally. 

As  a  final  proof,  the  entire  exploration-work,  by  which  the 
803,000,000  tons  were  developed,  was  checked  in  1910  by  an 
independent  engineer,  Dwight  E.  Woodbridge,  who  rebored 
about  one-half  of  the  original  work,  and  also  made  intermediate 
b<>ring8,  which  confirmed  the  results  from  surroundiiig  borings, 
lie  also  explored,  for  the  first  time,  nearly  1,000  hectares  on  the 
Punta  Gorda  claim,  and  about  540  hectares  on  smaller  claims 
not  jireviously  explored,  checking  very  closely  the  original  re- 
sults and  increasing  the  total  tonnage  to  865,000,000  tons. 

In  the  Rodrigo  group,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Punta 
Gorda  claim,  complete  explorations  have  developed  224,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore. 

The  estimated  ore  in  the  mining-claims  which  were  less 
thoroughly  explore«l,  but  where  the  results  maybe  regar<led  as 
fairly  accurate,  gives  a  total  of  280,000,000  tons.  We  have 
thus  in  the  Moa  district  p)roper  as  the  result  of  my  exjdora- 
tions  1,307,000,000  tons  of  ore,  which  total  has  been  increased 
by  the  work  of  others.  These  are  startling  figures,  but  their 
accuracy  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed. 

Such  a  body  of  ore  lying  on  the  surface,  with  no  further 
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ovor-]>ur(k'ii  tliiin  the  pine  timber  and  liardwood  forests,  extend- 
ing from  the  whore  of  a  deep-water  l)ay  over  a  country  perfectly 
accessible  for  a  railroad,  apart  from  its  interest  to  the  scientist, 
compels  the  attention  of  the  engineer  for  its  commercial  pos- 
sibilities. 

Quality  of  the  Ore. 

The  iron  is  present  in  the  lower  levels  practically  all  in  the 
form  of  limonite  and  possibly  other  hydrated  oxides.  Near 
the  surface  it  has  ])arted  with  some  of  its  combined  water  and 
oxygen,  and  hematite  and  magnetite  predominate  over  the 
limonite.  Alumina  and  chromium  are  fairly  constant,  but 
nickel  and  cobalt  increase  materially  in  the  lower  levels. 

An  uncompensated  average  of  samples  over  the  entire  area, 
including  all  grades  of  material,  gives  the  following  results  : 

Percent. 

811  samples,  Fe 41.32 

568  samples,  SiOj      .         .         .         .         .         .       7.'J2 

568  samples,  A1,0;, 1-1.81 

568  samples,  Cr 1.58 

202  samples,  P 0.012 

The  nickel  and  cobalt  vary  from  0.44  to  1.28,  with  an  aver- 
age of  0.8  per  cent. 

The  natural  basis  of  comparison  for  this  ore  is  with  that  of  the 
Mayari  deposit,  and  it  is  found  that  the  former  is  rather  more 
homogeneous.  While  in  Moa  the  amount  of  ore  carrying  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  iron  (and  consequently  of  a  quality  that 
would  be  discarded  in  operating  the  mine)  is  about  the  same  as 
in  Mayari,  there  is  a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  Moa 
ore  between  30  and  40  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  Table  I.,  pre- 
pared in  1906  : 

Table  I. —  Comparison  of  Mayari  and  Moa  Ores. 

Com |Kisit lull  Aiiiil>>ls. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  iron, 
From  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  iron, 
From  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron. 
From  40  to  43  per  cent,  of  iron, 
More  than  43  per  cent,  of  iron, 

The  figures  given  in  Table  I.  include  all  of  the  ore-body. 
Tables  II.  and  III.  show  the  quantities  of  this  ore  that  can  be 
regarded  as  commercially  available. 


PercentaRe  of  all  Sample*. 
Mavarl.        Moa. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

.        4 

1 

2 

4 

6 

27 

.       6 

20 

.     82 

48 
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Table  II. —  Commercial  Ores  of  Moa  Group. 


No.  of 
Borings. 

Lesj  than  30  per  cent,  of  iron,  .  24 

From  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  iron,  .'i^ 

From  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  H5 

From  40  to  45  jk-t  cent,  of  iron,  182 

45  percent.  Jind  upward,      .     .  203 
BoringM    not    analyzed,   but    a«- 
Hunied  at  avenige  analysis  of 

other  borings, 19 

Total 


Average 
Depth. 

Keef. 

17.9 

17.4 

10.5 

1X.7 

18.7 


14.7 


Iron-Content 

(C<jni(<ensated 

for  Tuiinage). 

Per  Cent. 

23.3 

32.2 

37.7 

42.6 

46.3 


42.0 


Tona. 

34,o2l,000 

40,670,500 

92,501,500 

311,379,7.50 

305,580,750 


18,657,500 


)48  18.1 


Omitting  all  containing  less  than 

30  j)er  cent,  of  iron,      .     .     .     524  

Omitting  all  containing  less  than 

35  per  cent,  of  iron,      .     .     .     489  

Omitting  all  containing  less  than 

40  per  cent,  of  iron,      .     .     .     404  


42.0 

42.9 
43.5 
44.3 


803,411,000 

768,790,000 
728,119,-500 
635,618,000 


Table  III. —  Commercial  Ores  of  Rodrigo  Group. 


Less  than  30  per  cent,  of  iron,  . 
From  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  iron. 
From  35  to  40  per  cent  of  iron, 
From  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  iron,      142 
More  than  45  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Total,    .... 


No.  of 
oringB. 

Average 
Depth. 

Feet. 

14 

23.6 

37 

18.4 

71 

21.4 

142 

21.3 

68 

20.4 

Iron-Content 

(Compenitated 

for  Tonnage). 

Per  Cent. 

22.9 

33.0 

37.3 

42.8 

46.7 


Tona. 


332  2U.8 


Omitting  all  containing  less  than 

30  per  cent,  of  inm,      .     .     .     318  20.8 

Omitting  all  containing  less  than 

35  per  cent,  of  iron,      .     .     .     281  21.1 

Omitlingall containing  Icks  than 

40  per  cent  of  iron,      .     .     .     210  21.0 


40.6 

41.4 
42.3 
44.0 


9,122,600 
21,961,600 
49,496.200 
96,791,700 
46,821,700 

224,193,800 


215,071,200 
193,109,600 
143,613,400 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the  determinations  of 
Tables  I.,  1 1.,  and  III.  are  of  the  ore  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  still  eon- 
tainiiiij:  its  lombined  ^vater.  Furthermore,  they  represent  only 
the  soluble  iron,  as,  on  account  of  the  chromium  present,  the  de- 
termination of  total  iron  required  fusion  and  was  slow  and  in- 
convenient, especially  when  the  laboratory-work  was  done  in 
the  iield,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  explorations. 

To  the  tiijures  given,  trom  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  should  be  added 
for  the  insoluble  iron,  and  O.S  tor  nickel,  a  total  of  1.5  in  all. 
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Takincr  from  Tul)le8  I.,  II.,  ami  III.  all  llic  ore  containing 
more  than  80  i»er  cent,  of  iron,  we  have  : 

Toius.  Per  Cent. 

Moa  group,         ....     7';8,7!i0,OO0  42.9 

Kodrigo  group 210,071,200  41.4 

Compensated,  .     983,861, '200  42.57 

Add  to  this  content  of  soluble  ircjn  1.5  for  in.^oluhle  iron  and 
nickel  and  we  have  44.07  i>er  cent.  The  comhined  water  exceeds 
14  }»er  cent,,  but  12  per  cent,  has  beeu  assumed  as  more  conser- 
vative. K.xpelling  this  water,  we  have  44.07  divided  by  0.88, 
or  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  units  in  this  083.000,000  tons  of 
ore. 

The  280,000,000  tons,  estimated  in  other  claims  less  accu- 
rately explored,  are  a  part  of  the  same  great  ore-body,  con- 
tinuous and  homogeneous  with  the  remainder  and  separated 
from  it  by  arbitrary  survey-lines  only.  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  assume  that  its  average  quality  is  substantially  the 
same. 

Assuming  this  proportion,  we  have  268,000,000  tons  for 
these  claims,  a  total  of  1,251,000,000  tons  of  ore  with  50  per 
cent,  of  metallic  units  of  iron  and  nickel. 

It  must,  however,  l)c  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  tonnage 
represents  the  weight  of  the  ore  as  it  lies  in  the  ground  ;  while 
the  analysis  represents  ore  from  which  all  moisture,  both  bygro- 
8C0]>ic  and  combined,  has  been  expelled. 

In  addition  to  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  combined  moisture, 
the  on^  contains  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  mois- 
ture, a  total  of  from  40  to  42  jier  cent,  of  water  in  the  average 
ore.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  ore  to  indicate 
this  very  high  percentage  ot  moisture.  Shafts  and  tunnels 
stand  without  timbering,  and  after  several  years  still  show  the 
marks  of  the  picks.  In  open-cuts,  where  the  ore  is  in  vertical 
faces,  it  drops  oti  after  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  tonnage  of  ore  actually  containing,  when  dried,  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  metallic  units  of  iron  and  nickel,  as  calculated 
above,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  ton- 
nage ot  ore  in  the  ground  in  its  natural  state,  or  750,000,000 
tons.  This  toniuige  refers  only  to  the  ore  developed  by  the  ex- 
])lorati()Ms  dcsi-ribcd  above.    Then' are  some  claims  !iear  the  sea 
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which  I  have  not  explored  uiul  the  ore  lo  miles  inland  I  have 
not  even  visited.  Xo  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  additional 
tonnage  these  represent. 

COM.MERCIAL    A VAILABILITV. 

Since  there  must  he  always  two  sides  to  the  shiehl,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  an  ore,  with  so  many  features  favorahle  to 
its  commercial  exploitation,  should  also  present  prohlems  that 
involve  extensive  and  painstaking  ex{»eriment  for  their  solu- 
tion. Its  clay-like  consistency  made  it  uncertain  how  it  would 
act  in  the  steam-shovel  dippers  or  excavator-huckets,  difficult 
to  remove  from  cars  by  dumping,  atid  practically  impossible  to 
stow  in  V)ins  or  any  other  device  involving  its  removal  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

The  high  })ercentage  ot  moisture,  and  the  consequent  trans- 
portation-charges and  duties  on  40  per  cent,  of  water,  necessi- 
tated drying  the  ore,  and  the  extreme  fineness  of  most  of  the 
dried  ore  ma<le  it  necessary  to  carry  the  process  further,  and, 
by  increased  temperature,  produce  incipient  fusion  and  con- 
vert the  ore  into  nodules  suitable  for  the  blast-furnace. 

In  the  furnace  the  high  alumina-content  complicated  the  shig- 
calculations,  ami  once  pig-iron  was  produced,  the  elimination  of 
the  chromium  was  essential  to  the  ]»roduction  of  satir-factory 
steel. 

A  detailed  description  of  how  these  several  problems  have 
been  met  would  form  a  paper  of  some  length.  It  is  suffi- 
«ient  here  to  say  that  the  rennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  the  parent 
ompany  of  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  has  worke<l  out 
practical  solutions  of  all  these  difficulties  in  the  case  of  the 
Mayari  ores,  and  the  results  are  applicable  to  the  similar  Moa 

■  'IX'S. 

At  Mayari,  the  ore  is  handled  by  shovels,  or  by  scraper- 
•  xcavators,  and  does  not  cling  to  the  tlipper  or  bucket.  Special 
railroad-cars  capable  of  being  tipped  to  an  angle  of  90°  are 
used  to  transport  the  ore,  which  falls  from  the  car,  leaving  the 
inner  surface  nearly  clean.  When  the  ore  must  be  handled 
s\ibse(|uently,  this  is  done  by  grab-buckets  from  gantries  or 
moving  bridges. 

Kilns,  resembling  the  ordinary  cement-kiln,  are  used  to  pro- 
hue  nodules,  which  have  proved  highly  satisfactory  for  use  in 
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the  blast-tiirnuce;  and  it  lias  been  denionstrated  that  a  certain 
amount  of  undried  ore  can  be  mixed  with  the  nodules  in  the 
furnace-charge  without  producing  any  abnormal  amount  of  flue- 
dust.  In  spite  of  the  high  alumina,  the  blast-furnace  slag 
gives  no  trouble. 

The  ])artial  or  complete  elimination  of  the  chromium  and 
the  production  of  a  satisfactory  steel  were  accomplished  after 
patient  experiment.  Steel  rails  made  from  this  ore  have  de- 
monstrated their  superiority  over  ordinary  rails,  by  actual  use 
on  the  Horseshoe  Curve  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  and  the  Maryland 
Steel  Co.  have  manufactured  commercially,  from  Mayari  ore, 
a  steel  which,  by  reason  of  its  nickel-content  and  low  phos- 
phorus, is  superior  to  the  ordinary  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
products. 

Harbor. 

A  safe  and  sufficiently  large  harbor  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful exploitation.  The  so-called  bay  of  Moa  is  apparently 
directly  exposed  to  the  prevailing  NE.  trade-winds,  but  is  in 
reality  protected  by  a  line  of  coral  reefs  which  form  an  elec- 
tive breakwater  and  render  the  harbor  a  safe  anchorage  for 
the  largest  vessels. 

There  is  a  wide  entrance  between  the  reets,  and  soundings 
have  shown  the  existence  of  deep  water  to  within  1,000  ft.  of 
the  shore. 

Cost  of  Plant. 

The  deposit  offers  so  many  attractive  conditions  that  some 
figures  on  the  cost  of  opening  it  should  prove  of  interest. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  surveys  and  of  borings  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  Moa  bay,  only  an  approximate 
preliminary  estimate  can  be  presented. 

The  first  step  in  opening  the  mines  should  be  the  purchase 
of  a  steam-lighter  of  from  150  to  200  tons  capacity,  and  capa- 
ble of  going  to  sea  in  all  ordinary  weathers,  with  a  speed  of 
from  7  to  8  miles  an  hour.  Such  a  vessel  would  be  indispen- 
sable in  preliminary  operations,  carrying  supplies  and  men  from 
Nipe  or  Baracoa,  for  surveys,  establishing  camps  and  install- 
ing the  first  machinery  and  a  wharf  to  deep  water.     When  this 
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has  been  done,  it  should  ])e  arranged  to  have  Moa  nia<le  a  |»ort- 
of-entry,  so  that  freight-steamers  could  bring  machinery  and 
supplies  directly  to  Moa  bay.  A  steam-lighter  is  suggested  as 
being  safer  than  an  ordinary  tug  with  lighters.  The  latter  are 
used  under  similar  conditions  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  but 
the  sea  is  generally  rougher  on  the  north  coast  where  the  trade- 
winds  prevail. 

A  telephone-line  should  be  built  to  Mayari,  near  Ni[te  bay. 
This  will  probably  be  done  by  the  government  when  perma- 
nent construction  is  begun  at  Moa. 

Further  requirements  are,  an  ore-dock  or  other  loading- 
device,  ap[taratus  for  the  (lischarge  of  coal,  a  short  railroad, 
shops,  power-plant,  nodulizing-kilns,  water-supply,  telephone- 
lines,  ice-plant,  and  the  necessary  buildings  to  house  the  em- 
ployees and  laborers. 

Although  I  have  prepared  figures  on  the  necessary  installa- 
tion in  detail,  the  estimate  is  here  given  as  a  total,  because, 
while  reasonably  close  in  the  aggregate,  there  are  not  avail- 
able sufficient  data  for  accuracy  in  the  details  of  the  installa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  opening  the  mines  and 
equipping  for  a  production  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  tons  of 
nodules  (requiring  say  75,000  tons  of  crude  ore)  per  month, 
and  from  25,000  to  .SO, 000  additional  tonnage  of  crude  ore, 
would  be  between  $3,000,000  and  $3,500,000. 

After  the  work  of  construction  is  completed  the  amount  of 
unskilled  labor  employed  will  be  comparatively  small,  as  the 
mining  will  be  done  by  shovels  and  excavators.  The  mining 
and  railroad  laborers  employed  in  Cuba  are  almost  exclusively 
Spaniards,  and  these  genendly  Gallegos^  or  natives  of  the 
Province  of  Galicia.  Locomotive  engineers,  machinists,  car- 
penters, etc.,  are  usually  Cubans.  The  Spanish  laborers  are 
sober,  industrious,  and  generally  easily  handled.  Strikes  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  labor  unions  do  not  exist.  The  ruling 
rate  of  wages  is  %\  per  day;  but  contract-  and  task-work  are 
the  rule,  so  that  the  men  can  earn  from  $1.30  to  f  1.50  per  day 
of  10  hours. 

Timber  for  railroad-trestles,  ties,  and  general  construction  is 
available  on  the  ground.  The  pine  timber,  while  not  equal  to 
long-leaf  yellow  pine,  is  perfectly  good  tor  all  ordinary  building 
purposes. 
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It  is  believed  that  now  here  else  in  the  world  is  there  a  con- 
tinuous iron-ore  deposit  of  sueh  magnitude.  The  size  of  the 
ore-body  gives  a  charaeter  of  permanence  unusual  in  mining- 
operations,  the  nature  of  the  ore  insures  a  minimum  mining- 
cost,  tlie  proximity  to  tide-water  afi'ords  unusual  transportation- 
facilities,  and  the  jtresence  of  nickel  in  the  ore  adds  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  finished  product. 

In  these  days,  when  the  ownership  of  a  su[)ply  ol  raw  male- 
rial  is  recognized  as  indispeiisaide  to  tlie  successful  operation 
of  any  great  steel-works,  the  field  offers  an  absolutely  unique 
opportunity  to  a  plant  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Origin  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  Central  and  Northeastern  Cuba. 

BY   C.    K.    LKITH   AND    W.    J.    MEAD,    MADISON,    WIS. 
(Wilkes-Barrc  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  iron  industry 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  discovery  and  opening  of  enormous 
reserves  of  low-grade  ore  in  eastern  and  northeastern  Cuba. 
The  two  prineii)al  fields  are  the  Mayari  and  the  Moa,  situated  on 
Nipe  bay,  in  the  Province  of  Oriente.  A  less  well-known  dU- 
trict  of  the  same  type  is  that  of  Baracoa,  at  the  east  of  the 
island,  and  another  is  in  Camaguey  Province  in  central  Cuba. 
In  the  comprehensive  estimates  of  the  iron-ore  reserves  of  the 
world,  published  during  the  summer  of  1910  by  the  Interna- 
tional Geological  Congress  in  Sweden,'  these  Cuban  deposits 
are  estimated  at  about  2,000,000,000  tons.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  reserve  is  u  large  one.  The  Spanish-American  Iron  Co., 
the  Juragua  Iron  Co.  (liethlehem  Steel  Co.),  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  and  others  have  been  active  in  this  exploration. 
The  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.  has  established  a  port  for  the 
handling  of  these  ores  at  Felton,  has  built  a  railway  10  miles 
to  the  ore-fields,  ami  has  opened  u[>  <leposits  for  steam-shovel 
mining.  Its  expenditures  have  reached  an  aggregate  of  about 
$6,090,000  in  preparation  for  the  handling  of  these  ores.  Ship- 
ment of  the  ore  to  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  has  begun  and  may 
be  expected  to  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  near  future. 


*  The  Iron  Or*  Re«ouretJi  of  Ike  Worlds  an  inquiry  made  upon  the  initialive  of  flu 
Executive  Chmmitire  of  the  Eleventh  InienuUionai  Oeologieal  Congreta,  Stockholm,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  795  (1910). 
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The  OH'  reaches  this  jioiiit  at  a  cost  j»er  unit  ot  iron  conHidera- 
\)\y  lower  than  Lake  Superior  ores,  and  the  presence  of  a  low 
percentage  of  nickel  gives  a  denirahle  steel.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  consi<ler  these  ores  from  a  commercial 
stand-point,  hut  rather  to  discuss  their  origin.  If  our  conclu- 
sions are  correct,  they  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  de- 
posits which  should  have  some  commercial  significance. 

I.    TlIK    MOA    AND    MaYARI     DEPOSITS. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  Cuba  is  a  plateau  from  1,500  to  2,000 
ft.  above  sea-level,  and  locally  higher  or  lower,  on  which  the 
ores  rest.  On  the  steep  slopes  descending  to  the  ocean  and  in 
drainage-channels  in  the  interior  the  ores  are  thin  or  altogether 
lacking.  The  deposits  as  a  whole  constitute  a  nearly  horizon- 
tal inantli',  from  a  few  inches  to  80  ft.  thick,  over  the  surface 
of  the  serpentine  country-rock.  The  lower  contact  is  irregular. 
Erosion  has  exposed  the  country-rock  in  the  valleys  and  slopes. 
The  ores  are  dominantly  limonite,  containing  more  or  less 
hematite,  magnetite,  and  intermediate  hydrates  of  iron  near  the 
surface.  Metallic  iron  averages  about  4»j  per  cent.  While 
locally  variable,  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  iron  to  de- 
crease slightly  towards  the  surface,  and  to  maintain  its  average 
grade,  or  better  it,  towards  the  bott<mi.  The  content  of  free 
water  averages  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  the  combined  water 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  When  dried  and  dehydrated  in  a 
nodnlizing-plant  at  Felton  (similar  to  a  cement-kiln),  the  mois- 
ture and  combined  water  are  driven  oti  sufficiently  to  bring 
the  content  of  metallic  iron  uj)  to  between  50  and  55  per  cent. 
Phosphorus  is  for  the  most  part  below  the  Bessemer  limit. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  are  present  in  ([uantities  ranging  up  to  1.5 
per  cent,  througbout  the  deposits,  especially  in  the  middle 
part.  The  presence  of  these  metals  is  a<lvantageou8  to  the 
(piality  of  the  steel  producecl  from  the  ore.  Chromium  ranges 
up  to  2.5  per  cent.,  the  higher  amounts  being  reached  towards 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  deposits.  Its  econiMuical 
elimination  in  smelting  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  principal  impurity  is  bauxite  (and  gibbsite),  whiih,  how- 
ever, gives  no  trouble  in  smelting.  In  smaller  amount  is  kaolin. 
Bauxite  increases  in  percentage  towards  the  8urface,while  kaolin 
decreases.  The  percentage  of  kaolin  is  not  higher  than  in  cer- 
tain Mesabi  ores. 
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The  lower  parts  of  tlie  depo-^its  are  soft  and  earthy  in  texture 
and  of  a  yellow  color,  grading  up  to  a  dark  red  in  the  upper 
partH,  which  are  granular,  consisting  of  small  pelletfi  ranging 
locally  up  to  0.5  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  in  a  matrix  of  soft 
iron  oxide  and  bauxite.  Directly  at  the  surface,  in  places 
where  the  ore  has  not  been  disturbed  by  erosion,  the  granular 
ore  has  been  cemented  or  case-hardened  by  infiltration  of  iron 
salts  into  planchaSy  or  sheet-deposits,  up  to  4  ft.  thick.  Bedding 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  the  ore. 

1.  Source  of  Mayari  and  Moa   Ores. 

Geologists  are  substantially  agreed  that  the  ores  of  the  Moa 
and  Mayari  fields  are  residual  or  mantle-deposits  resulting  from 
surface-alterations,  in  place,  of  serpentine  rock,  which  in  turn 
probably  represents  the  alteration  of  some  other  rock  like  a 
peridotite  not  yet  disclosed  by  underground  explorations.  With 
the  serpentine  there  arc  present  very  minor  quantities  of  intru- 
sive dike-rocks  high  in  alumina,  which  b}'  the  surface-altera- 
tions yield  clay,  not  iron-ore.  Iron-ore  of  the  Mayari  type  is 
found  not  only  in  Mayari,  but  in  other  parts  of  Cuba  where 
serpentine  is  known.  In  addition  to  practical  identity  in  dis- 
tribution of  the  iron-ore  and  serpentine,  the  iron-ore  shows 
raineralogical,  chemical,  and  textural  characteristics  which  are 
the  normal  result  of  alteration  of  the  serpentine  rock  at  the 
surface. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Cuban  ores  of  this  type,  the  question  was  recently 
raised  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  ores  under  the 
Cuban  laws,  and  it  became  desirable  to  establish  more  defin- 
itely, so  far  as  possible  on  a  quantitative  basis,  the  derivation 
of  the  iron-ore  deposits  from  the  serpentine  by  weathering  in 
situ.     The  results  of  this  work  are  presented  below. 

Thousands  of  analyses  made  by  the  Spanish-American  Iron 
Co.  have  been  available,  and,  in  addition,  20  analyses  have 
been  especially  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Moad  from 
samples  personally  collected. 

The  changes  from  serpentine  to  ore  may  be  considered  (a)  in 
terms  of  volume  of  minerals  and  rock,  and  (A)  in  terms  of 
weight. 
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a.  Consideration  of  Alterations  from  Serpentine  to  Ore  in  Terms 
of  Volume. — In  Fig.  1  the  gradation  in  composition  of  the  ore 
from  the  surface  downward,  and  the  changes  in  composition 
of  the  serpentine  rock  itself  during  its  alteration  to  ore,  are 
shown  graphically.  The  figures  platted  are  from  actual  analy- 
ses and  measurements  of  pore-s{)ace,  and  represent  detinite, 
indisputable  facts  in  a  typical  and  average  case.    The  minerals 
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BODY,   FROM    THE   SUHKACE    DOWNWARD    INTO   THE   SERPENTINE    RlHK. 

HiiMed  on  a  series  of  11  complete  physical  and  chemical  determinations  on  samples 
taken  at  approximately  equal  vertical  inter^-als. 

have  been  calculated  from  the  chemical  analyses  and  reduced 
to  terms  of  volume,  to  permit  the  consideration  of  pore-space. 
The  iron  has  been  calculated  as  the  minerals  hematite  and  limo- 
nite,  though  this  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  existence  of 
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hydratt'B  iiitermeditite  l)et\veen  liematite  and  limonite,  or  possi- 
bly hi<;lie'r  hydrates  than  liriioiiitc.  Ilcniatite  includes  magne- 
tite. The  diagram  is  based  on  determinations  made  on  samples 
of  material  takeji  at  ajtproxiiuately  uniform  intervals  from  the 
serpentine  rock  upward  through  the  ore  to  the  surface.  To 
avoid  misinterpretation  of  tiie  diagram,  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  tlic  rock  and  ore  tlie  several  minerals  and  pore-spaces  are, 
of  course,  intricately  mixed,  not  separate  as  in  the  diagram. 
The  serpentine  rock  (below)  consists  dominately  of  the  mineral 
serpentine,  which  is  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron. 
Kaolin,  and  chromium-,  nickel-,  and  cobalt-minerals  are  subordi- 
nate constituents.  In  ai»proaching  the  ore,  pore-space  develops 
because  of  leaching  of  silica  and  magnesia  from  the  serpentine  ; 
and  limonite  appears  because  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  the 
serpentine.  A  small  amount  of  (piartz  appears  because  the 
silica  derived  from  the  breaking-down  of  the  serpentine  is  not 
all  immediately  carried  away.  Coming  to  the  ore  nearest  the 
serpentine,  it  appears  that  the  serpentine  has  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  proportion  of  limonite  and  pore-space  increased. 
Quartz  is  entirely  lost.  Following  the  ore  towards  the  surface, 
the  most  conspicuous  change  is  seen  to  be  the  lessening  of  pore- 
si)ace,  thereby  increasing  the  relative  volumes  of  the  other  con- 
stituents. In  the  middle  of  the  deposit  hematite  (and  magne- 
tite) begins  to  appear  with  the  limonite,  due  to  dehydration 
and  deoxidation  of  the  limonite,  and  these  minerals  increase 
gradually  to  the  top  of  the  deposit,  where  they  are  more  than 
twice  as  abundant  as  limonite.  Kaolin  towards  the  surface  gives 
way  to  bauxite,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  silica  from  the  kaolin. 
Bauxite  increases  towards  the  surface.  Nickel-  and  chromium- 
minerals  jiersist  through  all  the  alterations  of  rock  and  ore, 
allording  easily  recognizal)le  evidence  of  derivation  of  ore  from 
the  rock. 

h.  Consi((cr(i(i(j)i  0/  A/tcnitions  of  Serpentine  to  Ore  in  Terms  of 
Weiffht. — The  foregoing  discussion  of  ialteration  is  based  on  vol- 
u!nes  of  minerals  and  pore-space.  If  we  consider  the  altera- 
tions in  tiruis  (»1"  wiight  of  constituents,  rather  than  volume, 
by  grajihic  methods,  further  significant  facts  apjH-ar. 

The  alumina  has  appan-ntly  remained  constant,  as  would  be 
expected  of  this  most-insoluble  constituent.  If  lost  at  all,  it 
has  been  so  much  less  so  than  the  other  substances  that  itmav 
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serve  as  a  Btandanl  against  whioli  loss  of  other  constituents 
may  be  meaHurod.  On  tliis  basis,  it  appears  tiiat  iron,  during 
the  alteration  of  the  rork  to  the  ore,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ore-bodies,  has  been  lost  as  little  us  abunina;  in  other 
words,  it  maintains  its  proportions  with  the  alunjina.  Towards 
the  top  of  the  ore-body  it  lias  been  lost  relative  to  the  alumina, 
thus  increasing  the  per  cent,  weight  of  alumina  in  the  mass. 
In  the  nii<ldle  porti(jns  of  the  ore-body  iron  has  actually  in- 
creased ill  ]»roportion  to  the  alumina,  due  probably  to  re«K'posi- 
tioii  of  iron  dissolved  luar  the  surface. 

Silica  is  continuously  lost  throughout  the  operation,  both 
from  the  breaking-down  of  the  serpentine  and  from  the  kaolin 
which  alters  to  bauxite.  Kaolin  ordinarily  holds  its  silica  very 
iirnily.  Its  loss  from  kaolin  is  a  well-kn<>wn  peculiarity  <»f 
alterations  in  tropical  climates,  known  as  lateritic  alterations. 
Absence  of  any  free  quartz  in  the  ore  distinguishes  this  deposit 
from  many  bog  ores.  Magnesia,  readily  soluble  under  surface- 
alterations,  has  been  comjdetely  lost  anil  is  not  found  in  the 
ore.  The  combined  loss  of  the  silica  and  the  magnesia  sub- 
stantially account  tor  the  increased  jiroportion  of  the  iron  and 
alumina. 

In  a  typical  case  100  lb.  of  serjtentine  rock  contains  appro.xi- 
nnitely  1.5  lb.  of  alumina  and  10  lb.  of  ferrous  o.xide.  When 
the  nnignesia  and  silica  are  renioved  in  solution  and  the  iron 
o.xidized,  there  remain  approximately  11.75  lb.  of  limonite,  3.8 
lb.  of  bauxitii  and  kaolin,  and,  at  the  most,  2  lb.  of  minor  con- 
stituents. This  residual  of  17.55  lb.  contains  7.8  lb.,  or  44.4 
per  cent.,  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  an  iron-ore. 

2.    7Vj7«7Yi'  of  the   Ores  and  Strpentiue. 

In  the  change  from  serpentine  to  ore  above  described,  large 
pore-space  is  develoj)e<l  in  the  ore,  due  to  removal  of  material 
in  solution.  This  pore-space  may  or  may  not  be  tilled  with 
tree  water.  The  large  amount  of  this  pore-space,  in  some  ores 
as  high  as  80  per  cent.,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
leaching  of  substances  molecularly  combined  with  the  iron  and 
alumina  leaves  extremely  minute  and  irregular,  though  numer- 
ous, pores  of  such  shape  and  dimensions  as  to  enable  the  ore 
to  stand  under  its  own  load. 

Towards  the  surface    pore-space  in  tlie  ore  lessens,  due  to 
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cementation    of  the  ore    and    the    slump    accompanying   the 
niiiierul  alterations  of  this  zone. 

The  iron  near  the  surface  also  congregates  into  granules, 
ranging  up  to  0.5  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  These  seldom  extend 
more  than  10  or  12  ft.  from  the  surface,  beneath  which  the  tex- 
ture is  line-grained  and  soft.  Where  the  surface  has  been 
undisturbed  by  erosion,  and  therefore  has  been  subjected  to 
chemical  changes  for  a  long  time,  these  granules  are  likel}'  to 
be  large,  and  they  are  likely  also  to  be  cemented  by  iron  oxide 
into  sheet-like  deposits  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, locally  known  as  planchas.  The  zone  of  granules  is  also 
the  zone  in  which  hematite  and  magnetite  are  developed,  and  the 
zone  containing  evidence,  both  in  the  natureof  the  cements  and  in 
the  analyses,  of  the  solution  of  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  and  silica. 
These  facts  would  seem  to  correlate  the  formation  of  these  gran- 
ules with  the  solution  going  on  at  the  surface.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  granules  extend  to  about  the  depth  to  which  the 
vegetation  and  roots  extend,  also  that  around  the  roots  iron 
has  been  locally  dissolved  and  reprecipitated  as  a  casing  to  the 
roots ;  many  of  the  continuous  tube-like  holes  in  the  playicha 
ores  are  not  improbably  root-holes.  A  reasonable  inference 
from  these  facts,  though  not  an  established  conclusion,  is  that 
the  decay  of  vegetation  yields  organic  acids  (solvents  for  iron 
salts)  which  have  been  a  prime  cause  in  the  local  solution  and 
transfer  of  the  iron.  The  granular  ores  seem  to  follow  even 
minor  irregularities  of  the  surface  developed  since  the  ore  was 
formed,  indicating  the  comparative  recency  or  contempora- 
neity of  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  granules. 

3.  General  Consideration  of  Alterations. 
The  fact  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  above-described  pro- 
cess of  alteration  afiects  all  rocks  at  the  earth's  surface,  but 
with  varying  results,  depunding  on  the  original  ingredients 
of  the  rock  and  other  factors,  and  that  ores  in  general  have 
their  principal  values  developed  through  these  processes.  Loca- 
tion at  the  surface  is  essential  to  the  change.  It  is  a  breaking- 
down  jirot't'ss  tt'fhnic-ally  known  as  katamorphism,  a  jirocess 
re^'ilting  in  8iini)liHc'ation  of  mineral  composition,  elimination 
of  part  of  the  constituents  through  solution,  and  mechanical  dis- 
integration.    It  i«  contrasted  with  a  process  which  goes  on  far 
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l>elo\v  tlic  Hurfiice,  iuiain()r[iliisiii,  rt'siiltiii;;j^  in  tlie  (levt'lojuneiit 
of"  complex  from  Himple  miiioriil  compouiuls  uiid  a  more  com- 
pact physical  structure.  When  ii  rock  i.s  hrought  to  or  near  the 
surface  it  is  subjected  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of 
air  and  water.  Most  minerals  of  rocks  are  more  or  less  solu- 
ble ill  surface-waters,  the  more-soluble  portions  })eing  carried 
away  and  the  less-soluble  substances  remaining.  The  least- 
soluble  conHtituents  are  ferric  oxide  and  alumina-minerals,  such 
as  bauxite  and  kaolin  (clay).  Silica  or  sand  is  also  ditiicultly 
soluble,  but  is  more  soluble  than  iron  oxide  or  kaolin.  The 
average  igneous  rock  of  the  earth  contains  about  15  per  cent, 
of  alumina  (the  distinctive  constituent  of  clay)  and  3  or  4  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  hence  the  common  result  of  rock-decay  at 
the  surface  is  a  clayey  soil  carrying  some  iron  oxide.  The  ser- 
pentine rock,  however,  contains  a  remarkably  small  amount  of 
alumina,  in  a  typical  case  1.5  per  cent.,  and  about  10  ]>er  cent, 
of  ferrous  oxide.  Therefore,  when  the  soluble  constituents, 
magnesia  and  silica,  arc  removed  in  solution  and  the  iron  oxid- 
ized to  ferric  oxide,  the  result  is  a  porous  mass  of  iron  oxide 
containing  minor  amounts  of  bauxite  and  kaolin,  together  with 
small  amounts  of  nickel-,  cobalt-,  and  chromium-minerals;  in 
other  words,  is  iron-ore  rather  than  a  soil. 

4.    Contact  of  Ore  diid  Serpentine. 

Explorations  and  mining  have  8eeme(I  to  disclose  a  fairly- 
narrow  zone  of  transition  between  the  serpentine  and  the  ore. 
Vet  the  evidence  of  gradation  is  indisputable.  Analyses  show 
gradations  on  both  sides  of  the  contact,  towards  the  ore  in  the 
rock,  and  towards  the  rock  in  the  ore.  The  break  at  the  con- 
tact is  less  largely  in  the  texture  than  in  the  composition,  but 
even  in  the  texture  there  is  evidence  of  gradation.  Residual 
kernels  of  the  unaltered  rock  are  frequently  found  in  the  ore. 
Finally,  the  irregular  nature  ot  the  contact,  the  presence  of 
basin-like  depressions,  and  the  absence  ot  regular  systems  of 
en^sive  channels,  are  characteristic  of  residual  surfaces  from 
weathering  in  situ.     It  is  really  an  etched  surface  of  solution. 

A  fairly-sharp  contact  of  rock  and  ore  is  nowise  exceptional 
in  residual  deposits  resting  upon  their  parent  rocks.  They  may 
be  noted  where  residual  clay  rests  upon  a  granite.  More  sig- 
nificant, perhaps,  is  the  parallel   in  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
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where  the  ore  usually  rests  in  Hharjt  eontact  upon  the  terrut^i- 
nous  cherts  and  jasper,  from  which  the  ores  are  derived  by 
elimination  of  silica. 

5.    Comparison  of   Mayari  and  Mesabi  Iron-Ores. 

Notwithstundint^  many  ditierences  in  form,  geolot^ical  rela- 
tions, mineralogical  and  chemical  composition  between  the 
Mayari  deposits  and  the  Mesabi  deposits,  they  have  many 
essential  features  in  common.  In  both,  limonite,  hematite,  and 
magnetite  are  present,  and  in  roughly  the  same  [iroportions. 
Crystalline  and  earthy  varieties  are  in  similar  proportions. 
Average  content  of  clay  is  almost  identical.  The  Mayari  de- 
posits contain  bauxite  in  addition;  the  Mesabi  deposits  contain 
quartz.  They  are  both  substantially  residual  products,  in  place, 
of  the  alteration  of  the  rocks  upon  which  they  rest,  though 
their  original  rocks  are  of  quite  difterent  nature.  Both  were 
necessarily  developed  at  the  rock-surface.  They  are  both  the 
results  of  katamorphic  processes  atfecting  all  surface-rocks.  In 
both  cases  there  has  been  a  survival  at  the  surface  of  insoluble 
substances  fittest  to  withstand  a  surfiice-alteration.  Both  owe 
their  economic  importance  to  the  fact  that  iron  oxide  happens 
to  be  the  substance  most  permanent  under  surface-conditions, 
and  has  therefore  accumulated  in  large  deposits  at  the  rock- 
surface  through  the  elimination  of  other  constituents  which 
were  with  them  when  their  alteration  process  started.  In  both, 
development  of  the  ore-deposits  has  been  accompanied  b}'  de- 
struction of  original  textures,  increase  of  pore-spaces,  minor 
solution  and  redeposition  of  the  iron,  and  local  cementatioi^ 
through  this  means.  In  both,  the  ores  are  at  the  surface,  and 
the  greater  dimensions  of  the  deposits  are  horizontal,  making  it 
advantageous  to  mine  by  a  steam-shovel. 

The  ores  of  the  two  districts  difier  in  that  tliose  of  tiic  Cuban 
district  have  undertrone  a  single  direct  concentration  from  an 
igneous  rock,  while  those  of  the  Mesabi  district  arc  the  result 
of  similar  concentration,  in  place,  of  a  peculiar  type  of  sediment, 
high  in  iron,  known  as  an  iron  formation,  which  in  turn  was 
ultimately  derived  from  an  igneous  rock  and  has  been  trans- 
ported to  itH  present   j>osition. 

II.   Tin:  Camaouey  District. 
In  the  Camaguey  district  <leposit8  of  iron-ore  of  commercial 

grade   and    qnatitity  arc  well    exposed   at  the  surface  and   in 
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hIiuHow  torft-jiits.  Tliey  liave  hceii  pciietratcMl  also  by  hand-drill- 
ing, hilt  dctaiK-d  reisnltrt  of  this  work,  with  analyses,  were  only 
parti}'  a\aihihlo  to  us  at  tht-  tiini'  ot'our  vi.-ijt.  Like  the  Mou  and 
Mayari  ores,  they  are  niantle-deposilH  of  large  surfaee-area,  with 
a  thickneHs  ranging  up  to  1;')  ft.  or  more,  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  8er[)entine  eountry-rock.  Erosion  has  removed  the  ore 
and  exposed  the  country-roek  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes. 
A  large  part  of  the  ore  averages  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Downward  the  grade  becomes  [)oorer.  In  the  surface-samples 
limonite  and  hematite  (with  magnetite)  are  about  in  equal 
quantity.  From  the  surface  downward  the  proportion  of  limo- 
nite to  luniatite  increases.  Phosphorus  is  for  the  most  part 
above  the  Bessemer  limit.  The  surface-ores  contain  about  0.5 
per  cent,  of  nickel  and  between  land  2  percent,  of  chromium. 
The  economical  elimination  of  the  chromium  in  smelting  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  similar  Mayari  ores. 

The  principal  impurities  are  bauxite  (and  gibbsite),  kaolin, 
and  free  chert.  Bauxite  increases  in  importance  towards  the 
surface,  kaolin  and  chert  decrease.  In  abundance  of  chert 
fragments  these  ores  contract  with  the  Mayari  and  Moa  ores. 

The  deposits  in  general  consist  of  irregular  fragments  and 
pellets  of  iron  oxide  in  an  earthy  matrix.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  deposits  the  fragments  may  reach  a  diameter  at'  several 
inches  up  to  a  foot.  Towards  the  surface  they  tend  to  decrease 
in  size,  and  in  the  zone  of  the  grass-roots  the  ore  is  generally  of  a 
Hue,  earthy  texture.  Locally,  however,  in  this  up[)er  zone  there 
is  a  development  of  granules.  Directly  at  the  surface  in  places 
where  the  ore  has  not  been  disturbed  by  erosion,  the  granular 
ore  has  been  locally  cemented  by  infiltration  of  iron  salts  into 
plfDichds,  or  sheet-deposits.  Bedding  is  everywhere  absent  in 
the  ore. 

Towards  the  surface  the  ores  have  undergone  some  secondary 
alterations,  as  follows: 

(I.  The  chert  gradually  disappears.  The  large  fragments  of 
chert  in  the  pits  become  sandy,  soft  and  granular  towards  the 
surface,  due  to  the  leaching  of  silica,  and  ultimately  almost 
entirely  disappear. 

l>.   Clay  gives  way  to  l)auxite. 

c.  Limonite  gives  way  to  hennitite  and  magnetite,  as  shown 
by  analyses  and  color. 
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d.  There  is  a  breakinir-down  of  the  coarse  frajarments  of  chert 
and  boulders  of  Herpeiitiiie  found  in  the  ore,  due  to  the  leach- 
ing of  constituents,  resulting  in  fragments  and  granules  of  great 
variety  of  size  and  shajie,  in  general  <liniinishing  in  size  towards 
the  surface,  and  ultimately  reaching  an  earthy  texture. 

Near  the  surface  there  is  a  local  an«l  distinct  tendency  for  the 
development  of  granules  from  the  extremely  Htie  jiroductd  of 
alteration.  This  seems  to  he  a  constructive  process,  distin- 
guishing these  granules  from  the  large  and  irregular  ones 
derived  from  the  breaking-down  of  larger  fragments  beneath 
the  surface. 

In  the  development  of  the  Mayari  ores  from  the  serpentine 
there  is  left  a  tine,  }>ow<ler-like  mass,  which  is  gra<lually  recon- 
structed near  the  surface  into  granules.  The  Camaguey  ores, 
on  the  other  hand,  contain  large  residual  masses  of  chert,  giv- 
ing the  mans  quite  a  different  texture.  Also,  boulders  of  ser- 
pentine in  the  conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  limestone,  while 
altering  to  a  soft,  powdery  mass,  distinctly  retain  their  outlines, 
as  observed  in  the  open  pits.  Thus  the  Camaguey  ore  has 
decidedly  a  coarser  and  more  irregular  texture  than  the  Mayari 
ore.  Where  alterations  go  to  an  extreme  in  the  Camaguey 
ores,  as  they  do  near  the  surface,  the  texture  may  become  as 
fine  as  in  the  Mayari  ores,  but  this  extreme  is  readied  in  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  mass  than  in  the  Mayari  deposits. 
The  reconstruction  of  tlie  ore  into  minute  granules  at  the  sur- 
face is  also  less  conspicuous  in  the  Camaguey  deposits  than  in 
the  Mayari  deposits,  for  the  reason  that  the  granules  in  the 
Mayari  deposits  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  a  fine-textured 
mass  of  ore  below,  while  in  the  Camaguey  deposits  they  are  in 
comparison  and  likely  to  be  confused  with  the  irregular  frag- 
ments of  chert  and  altered  serpentine  below. 

Meehanical  erosion  has  taken  off  the  top  of  the  ore  to  diflier- 
ent  lewis.  AVhere  erosion  has  been  slight  and  secondary  pro- 
cesses (>f  alteration,  especially  the  leaching  of  silica,  have  there- 
fore b  '(  n  allowed  to  work  undisturbed,  the  grade  of  the  ore  is 
likely  (o  lie  good.  Where  erosion  has  been  rapid  and  dei'p,  it 
may  \\u\-v  eut  down  to  the  parts  of  the  body  containing  large 
chert  i!.a->ses,  exposing  them  at  the  surface;  thus  j)roducing 
the  luid  differences  in  character  of  the  ore  at  the  surface. 
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1.  Source  of  Camaguey  Deposits. 

The  ('aina<^uc*y  (k'jtoHits  liave  certain  features  in  common 
with  the  l)etter-(levelo|)ed  Mayari  deposits  on  Xipe  hay.  Both 
are  mantle-deposits  of  somewhat  similar  mineralogical  and 
chemical  composition,  resting  on  the  surface  of  serpentine. 
The  Mayari  deposits  have  hecn  demonstrated  to  he  resiilual 
deposits  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  serpentine  in  place. 
This  would  naturally  suggest  similar  origin  for  the  Camaguey 
deposits,  yet  certain  facts  suggest  a  possibly  different  origin, 
which  may  account  for  certain  significant  ditierences  in  com- 
position. 

The  part  of  the  Camaguey  deposits  examined  covers  an  area 
of  a  plateau  ahout  8  miles  X-S.  by  about  10  miles  E— W. 
Beneath  the  deposits  is  serpentine.  To  the  south  of  the  de- 
posits is  a  plateau  of  serpentine  from  30  to  60  ft.  lower  than 
the  iron-ore  plateau.  Erosion  has  evidently  stripped  the  iron- 
ore  from  this  lower  plateau,  for  residual  fragments  of  iron-ore 
and  chert  cover  the  surface  of  the  serpentine  plateau.  To  the 
north  the  ore-deposits  are  bounded  by  overlying  Cretaceous  (?) 
limestone  dipping  northward  and  forming  a  high,  northward- 
facing  escarpment.  It  is  apparent  that  the  limestone  has  at  one 
time  covered  a  much  wider  area  than  at  present,  ami,  iiuleed, 
has  probably  covered  all  of  the  serpentine  and  ore  area.  The 
removal  of  this  limestone  may  have  left  residual  deposits  ot 
iron-ore.  The  alternative  e.xjdanation  is  that  the  iron-ore  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  underlying  serpentine 
in  place.  The  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  the  ore  from  the 
limestone  rather  than  the  serpentine  seems  to  us  to  be  favored 
by  the  following  consitlerations : 

a.  The  ore  contains  abundant  and  conspicuous  chert  frag- 
ments, especially  near  the  bottom,  which  are  common  in  lime- 
stone and  which  are  known  to  accumulate  in  the  residual 
deposits  of  limestone  decay.  Cherts  (some  of  them  radiolarian) 
are  described  by  Hayes  antl  Spencer  as  common  in  the  Cuban 
limestone.  The  cherts  themselves  have  a  banded  texture  and 
solution-cavities,  strongly  suggestive  of  original  interbedding 
with  carbonates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serpentine,  so  far  as 
we  observed  it,  contains  no  chert  which  could  have  yielded  the 
chert  now  seen  in  the  ore. 
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h.  The  ore  in  distitietly  conLrloiiicratic  in  texture  near  the 
bottom  and  contains  large  Ijouldcr-like  masses,  now  composed 
of  iron-ore,  which  were  perhaps  originally  serpentine  boulders 
in  a  conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  limestone. 

The  nickel-  and  chromium-content  of  the  Camaguej  ores  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  serpentine  alteration 
than  from  limestone  alteration,  and  it  is  suggested  that  their 
source  may  be  the  abundant  altered  serpentine  boulders  in  this 
conglomerate. 

c.  The  ores  contain  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  absent  in 
the  Mayari  ores,  known  to  be  derived  from  the  serpentine  de- 
posits. If  the  Camaguey  ores  are  derived  from  serpentine, 
there  is  no  reason  why  lime  and  magnesia  should  not  be  here 
also  completely  absent. 

d.  The  Camaguey  ore  is  higher  in  ]»h()sphorus  than  the 
Mayari  ores  derived  from  serpentine.  High  phosphorus  is 
characteristic  of  residual  deposits  from  limestone.  The  brown 
ores  of  the  United  States,  largely  of  this  class,  illustrate  this 
fact. 

e.  Iron-ore  deposits  are  common  residuals  from  limestone  ; 
ill  fact,  in  various  parts  of  Cuba  the  weathering  of  limestone 
may  be  seen  to  yield  red  soils  containing  considerable  percent- 
ages of  iron. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts  yet  available  do  not  warrant  a 
choice  between  the  two  available  hypotheses  of  the  source  of 
the  Camaguey  ores.  The  similarities  of  the  Camaguey  to  the 
Mayari  ores  suggest  their  residual  accumulation  from  the  alter- 
ation of  serpentine.  The  diiferences  suggest  the  original  resi- 
dual accumulation  of  the  Camaguey  ores  from  a  once-overlying 
limestone.  If  it  should  ultimately  l)e  found  that  the  Camaguey 
ores  are  residual  from  limestone  rather  than  serpentine,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lower  contact  should  be  the  more  or  less  uniform 
one,  with  regular  drainage-channels,  of  an  erosion-surface,  upon 
which  the  limestone  was  originally  deposited.  Underground 
explorations  have  nut  yet  gone  far  enough  to  demonstrate  this. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  along  certain  deeper  main  drainage- 
chamiels  the  ore  nuiy  be  found  to  be  deeper  than  the  dejtths  now 
known.  The  Mayari  dei)Osits,  on  the  other  hand,  resulting 
from  resid\nd  alteration  of  the  serpentine,  lack  any  regularity 
of  contact  or  rci^u  ar  (lraiM:ii;c-cli;innels. 
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Occurrence,   Origin,  and    Character    of  the    Surficial   Iron- 
Ores  of  Camaguey  and  Oriente  Provinces,  Cuba. 

HV   ARTHUK   C.    .SI'ENCKR,    WASHINUTON.    !•     ' 
(Wllke»-Barre  Meeting,  June.  1911.) 

Three  great  dopositn  of  iron-ore,  in  Camaguey  and  Oriente 
Provinces,  Cul)a,  are  well  known  to  me  through  careful  ticM-cx- 
aminations  executed  in  the  years  1001  an<l  1007. 

In  1901  I  visited  the  Cubitas  iron-ore  district,  which  lies 
about  12  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Camaguey  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  and  the  Mayari  district,  which  includes  the 
Sierra  Nij»e,  lying  op|)Ositc  Ni]»c  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Ori- 
ente Province.  In  1907  I  again  visited  the  Cubitas  district, 
and  also  made  a  sojourn  of  several  days  in  the  Moa  <li."<trict, 
where  the  extensive  deposits  of  iro!i-ore  were  observed  and 
studied. 

The  observations  of  1901  were  made  un<ler  the  aimpices  of 
the  then  Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  and 
my  conclusions  concerning  the  value  of  these  dejK)sit8  were 
incorporated  in  a  report.' 

The  examination  of  certain  denouncements  of  iron-ore  in  the 
Moa  district  in  1907  was  niade  in  behalf  of  iron-masters  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  reported  the  existence 
of  large  amounts  of  easily-workable  limonitic  iron-ore,  properly 
designated  "brown  iron-ore"  in  the  terminolog}*  now  current 
among  iron-ore  producers  in  the  United  States. 

In  1008  I  published  a  paper  entitled,  Three  Deposits  of  Iron 
Ore  in  Cuba,  outlining  the  occurrence  and  origin  of  the  surfi- 
cial ores  existing  in  the  Cubitas,  Mavari,  and  Moa  districts.' 


'  -1  Qeoloc/icat  Reeonnoumnre  of  (\bn,  bv  C.  Willard  Hayes,  T.  WayUnd 
VaiiKlian,  siml  Artlinr  C.  S|H'ncor,  printed  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Military 
(jruvernor  of  Cul>a  for  the  year  1901,  vol.  i. 

»  liulUtin  So.  310,  r.  S.  Oeologieai  Sunyy,  pp.  ."^IS  to  .'^29  (1908). 
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Occurrence. 

The  vast  tonnages  of  iron-ore  existing  in  the  Cubitas,  Mayari, 
and  MoH  districts,  in  tlie  island  of  Cul)a,  occuiiy  the  tops  of  flat 
or  gently-sloping  plateaus.  The  ores  constitute  surticial  man- 
tles over  extensive  areas  of  these  plateaus,  and  in  each  district 
the  deposits  are  underlain  by  serpentine  rock.  Within  areas  hav- 
ing an  extent,  in  each  district,  of  several  square  miles,  the  mantles 
of  ore  are  essentially  continuous  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
excepting  where  they  have  been  eroded  by  running  streams. 

The  manner  in  which  these  deposits  of  iron-ore  occur,  their 
attitude  with  respect  to  the  serpentine  rock  upon  which  they 
lie,  and  the  topographic  features  of  the  ore-fields,  considered 
in  connection  with  a  comparison  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  ores  with  that  of  the  serpentine,  point  definitely  and  un- 
mistakably to  the  manner  in  which  the  ores  in  question  have 
been  formed. 

In  considering  the  surticial  iron-ores  of  Cuba,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  iron-ores  occur  in  very  similar  relationship  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  such  ores  have  long  been 
known,  and  in  many  places  have  been  used  as  a  source  of  pig- 
iron. 

In  the  United  States,  iron-ores  of  precisely  similar  composi- 
tion forming  surface-deposits  over  serpentine  rock  exist  at 
Clealum,  Wash.,  and  at  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  near  New 
York  City.  The  Staten  Island  deposits,  though  now  practically 
exhausted,  were  formerly  mined  and  smelted.  The  Cleal  um  ores 
occur  in  a  region  in  which  smelting  would  not  be  profitable 
because  no  cheap  fuel  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

Similar  ores  in  the  same  relationship  to  serpentine  rock  occur 
also  on  the  island  of  Xcw  Caledonia,^  in  Western  Australia,* 
and  in  several  localities  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Deep  and  extensive  surface-mantles  of  iron-ore  occurring  in 
India  closely  resemble  the  Cuban  ores  here  under  discussion 
in  physical  character  and  in  the  fact  that  they  occupy  elevated 
plains  or  })lateaus,  though  in  India  the  underlying  rock  is  basalt 
and    not    serpentine.     These   deposits  have   been   mined  and 

*  E.  Glnsser,  AntuileH  (le»  Mines,  Tenth  Series,  vol.  v.,  pp.  Ill  to  125  (1904). 

*  A.  Ciil)l)  MiiilliintJ,  Anmuil  I'rotjifM  lirport  of  thf  GuAoijicMl  Hui-vey,-  l*erlh, 
W.  A.,  p.  22  (1905). 
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smelted  for  luuHlrcMls  of  years  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  are 
now  reported  as  being  developed  under  government  auspices. 
From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  evident  that  ores  of  the 
nature  of  those  occurring  in  the  Cubitas,  Mayari,  and  Moa  dis- 
tricts have  been  long  established  among  the  different  varieties 
of  iron-(jres,  and  cannot  be  considired  properly  under  any  other 
classification. 

Origin. 

The  manner  in  wbicli  the  surficial  ir<»n-()res  of  Cuba  were 
forme<l  was  first  stated  by  me  in  a  {»aper  entitled,  Three  De- 
jtosits  of  Iron  Ore  in  Cuba,''  printed  in  IJ^OH.  The  mode  of  origin 
wiiitli  1  have  outlined  is  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the 
Government  Geologist  of  India,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
surficial  ores  of  that  countrv,  which  are  described  as  liigli- 
level  laterite  and  carry  less  iroji  and  more  alumimi  than  the 
Cuban  residual  ores,  but  are  undoubtedly  of  similar  origin  ; 
also  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  T.  Sterry  Hunt®  on  the 
origin  of  the  Staten  Island  surficial  ores,  and  again  essentially 
in  accord  with  Bailey  Willis  and  George  Otis  Smith'  on  tiie 
origin  of  the  iron-ores  at  Clealum,  Wash. 

My  conclusions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  surHcial  iron- 
ores  of  Cuba  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  These  ores  luive 
been  formed  as  a  result  of  progressive  and  long-c(>ntinued 
decay  of  serpentine  rock  under  the  dissolving  and  corroding 
action  of  atmos[)heric  waters  cliarged  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  ores  arc  thus  pro{)erly  termed  residual  ores  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  originated  in  situ  through  the  gradual  wasting 
of  the  serpentine  rock,  tlie  removal  of  its  more  easily  attacked 
constituents,  such  as  magnesia  and  silica,  by  a  process  ot  solu- 
tion, aiul  the  consequent  setting  free  of  oxides  of  metals  such 
as  those  of  iron  and  aluniiinuu,  which  are  well  known  to  be 
l>ra(tically  insobii)le  in  reagents  ordinarily  found  in  nature. 

The  parentage  of  the  surtitial  ores  of  Cuba  in  serpentine 
rocks  like  those  upon  which  they  lie  is  conclusively  established 
by  the  presence  of  small  percentages  of  chromium,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  in  the  ores.     These  metals  are  characteristic  conatitu- 


*  JiuUetin  No.  340,   U.  S.  Geological  Sunry  (190S  . 

•  Mineral  Physioloffy  and  Phynioffrnphtf,  pp.  268  to  '2(»9  dSSti 
^  Tram.,  xxx.,  3i»6  to  .%6  (1900). 
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cuts  ol'  s*.r|i<iiiiiK'  rocks,  as  shown  Ijy  analytics  of  serpicntines 
oollected  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Their  presence  in  a[>- 
preciahle  amounts  has  been  established  in  the  serpentines  of 
Cu])a  and  in  similar  rocks  lyinj;  beneath  the  previously  men- 
tioned Staten  Island  and  Clcaluni  ores.  The  residual  ores  of 
these  localities  carry  chromium  and  nickel  as  do  those  of  Cuba. 

T  am  informed  by  G.  M.  Colvocoresses  that  surficial  iron- 
ores  (K'cnrrin<j^  in  New  Caledonia  which  carry  small  anjounts 
of  chromium,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  were  formed  in  exactly  the 
manner  which  I  outlined  in  my  1908  report. 

The  ores  in  question  cannot  be  otherwise  classified  than  as 
residual  ores.  That  is,  they  represent  the  insoluble  residue  left 
by  otherwise-complete  dissolution  of  8eri)entine  rock  under  the 
action  of  atmospheric  waters.  This  mode  of  origin  has  been 
fully  discussed  and  accepted  by  C.  M,  AVeld.*  They  are  to  be 
set  apart  from  that  other  class  of  surticial  iron-ores  known  as 
bog  ores,  since  the  well-known  origin  of  the  latter  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Bog  iron-ores  are  deposited  in  swamps  and  marshes 
from  dilute  solutions  in  which  the  solvent  is  ordinarily  either 
an  organic  acid  derived  from  decaying  vegetation,  or  suljdiurie 
acid  produced  by  oxidization  of  iron  pyrites.  The  precijtita- 
tion  from  such  solutions  is  known  to  be  effected  by  micro-or- 
ganisms which  inhabit  the  waters  of  swamps  and  marshes,  or 
by  carbonization  under  reducing  conditions  in  the  presence  of 
decaying  organic  matter.  Residual  ores  like  those  of  Cuba  and 
India  arc  deposited  in  situ,  while  bog  ores,  which  are  character- 
istically of  very  limited  extent,  are  mainly  deposited  at  some 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  contributory  iron,  which  in- 
volves transportation  to  the  place  of  deposition  in  a  dissolved 
condition.  The  residual  ores  of  Cuba  were  formed  in  Tertiary 
time,  in  large  l»art,  and  jierhaps  entirely,  prior  to  the  depo.-^itioii 
of  the  Lafayette  (Pliocene)  formation  of  the  Atlantic  coastal 
plain.  During  the  tinic  of  their  accumulation  the  brown  iron- 
ores  of  Alabama,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  were 
being  deposited,  many  occurrences  of  which  are  likewise  rec- 
ognized by  geologists  as  being  residual  ores.' 


•  The  ResWual  Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Cuba,  IVafw.,  xl.,  299  to  312  (1910). 
■   Kdwiii  (".    Kxkol,  Hullrtin  Xo.  400,    U.  S.   Oeoloffieal  Sunry,  p]\  14'i  to  l.'>0 
(IDIO). 
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Character. 

The  character  of  the  residual  iron-ores  of  Cuba  U  in  general 
-iinilar  to  that  of  residual  iron-ores  formed  durin^c  the  same 
geologic  period  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
particular  almost  precisely  like  the  character  of  certain  iron- 
ores  occurring  at  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  X.  Y.  The  Cuhan 
ores  in  question  consist  in  large  part  of  extremely  hard  round 
pellets  and  irregular  nodules,  often  nearly  black  in  color.  The 
pellets  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  up  to  that  of  a 
cherry,  while  the  notlules  range  up  to  a  diameter  of  several 
inches.  Both  are  commonly  imbedded  in  earthy  material, 
which  ordinarily  has  essentially  the  same  com[»osition  as  the 
hard  portions  of  the  aggregate  and,  like  them,  is  iron-ore.  In 
many  j)lace8  har<l  ore  free  from  matrix  of  earth  forms  solid 
layers,  evidently  of  very  considerable  extent.  I  have  noted 
■^iich  layers  4  m.  thick  in  the  Moa  district. 

Analysis  shows  tlie  presence  of  water  of  constitution  in 
these  ores,  that  is,  combined  water  which  is  not  expelled  by 
heating  the  ore  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  Such  analyses  as 
have  been  made  for  me  indicate  that  the  amount  of  this  com- 
bined water  is  less  than  that  recpiired  by  the  mineral  species 
limonite,  and  very  considerably  less  than  this  requirement,  if 
the  rather  high  alumina-content  of  the  ores  he  considered  as 
}»resent  in  the  form  of  the  hydrated  oxide  corresponding  to  the 
ordinary  ore  of  alumina,  bauxite.  The  inference  follows  that 
these  ores  carry  part  of  their  iroti  in  the  form  of  unhydrated 
fi-rric  oxide.  Xot  only  this,  but  part  of  the  ore  in  its  natural 
uiidried  condition  possesses  the  quality  of  being  drawn  by  a 
magnet,  a  characteristic  independently  distinguishing  it  from 
true  limonite.  Certain  samples  of  shot  or  pellet  ore  which  I 
collected  in  the  Mayari  district  contain  approximately  5  per 
cent,  of  material  which  nniy  be  sepivrated  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary pocket  magnet.  A  sample  of  such  ore  tested  at  the  Newark 
works  of  the  Wetherill  Separating  Co.,  in  1902,  was  found  to 
contain  no  non-magnetic  material.  The  ore  w&»  crushed  to 
pass  20  mesh,  and  with  successive  strengths  of  field  corres- 
ponding to  currents  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ami)eres,  yielded  four  pro- 
ducts amounting  respectivi-ly  to  20,  33.8,  33.3,  and  13.3  per 
<'ont.  of  the  material  treatetl. 
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Conwidert'd  from  all  points  ot  view,  tiie  Cuban  ret^idual  ores 
must  bo  aHHigncMl  to  tbt*  limouitic  ela«B,  but  they  do  uot  strictly 
conform  to  any  member  of  the  limonite  group  and  it  haa  been 
found  convenient  to  call  them  brown  ores,  to  cover  the  imprac- 
ticability of  any  (listinctive  varietal  name.  Attention  is  called 
to  their  dinniniilarity  with  the  variety  of  limonite  known  a.s  bog 
ore.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  their  mode  of  origin  was 
entirely  diflerent,  they  show  a  uniformly  low  tenor  of  phos- 
l)horus,  which  se[)arates  them  absolutely  ft"om  bog  ores,  which 
are  characteristically  high  in  phosphorus-content. 

The  foregoing  discussion  relates  essentially  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ferruginous  mantles  in  the  three  districts  which  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  visit  and  study.  My  characterization 
of  the  Cubitas,  Mayari,  aiid  Moa  ores  as  brown  ores  was  made 
from  general  observations,  extended  over  considerable  areas  in 
each  field,  but  the  conditions  under  which  my  examinations 
were  made  did  not  admit  the  making  of  excavations.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  not  been  able  to  indicate  completely  from  per- 
sonal observations  the  progressive  change  in  physical  character 
from  the  surface  of  the  groutid  downward  through  the  ferrugi- 
nous residuum  to  the  undecom posed  serpentine  rock.  The  de- 
velopment-work carried  on  by  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co. 
in  the  Mayari  district  is  reported  to  have  shown  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  ore-bed  is  underlain  in  many  places  by  red  or  yellow 
ore  of  a  clay-like  consistency.  The  technical  point  has  arisen 
whether  or  not  this  material,  and  the  brown  ore  occurring  as 
lumi)8  or  pellets,  can  be  mined  independently  of  one  another. 
Upon  this  question  I  may  say  that  during  parts  of  two  days 
(1001)  spent  in  traversing  the  Sierra  Nipe  plateau  (Mayari  dis- 
trict) I  found  no  exposures  of  clay-like  ore,  and  made  the  note 
that  the  brown  ore  formed  a  practically  continuous  mantle  over 
the  plateau  in  all  parts  visited.  The  thickness  of  the  ore  was 
judged  to  vary  from  D  to  If)  ft,  over  an  area  of  many  square 
miles. 

In  traversing  the  entiri'  oro-tield  of  the  Cubitas  district  on 
two  separate  occasions,  I  did  not  observe  any  exposures  of  clay 
ori'.  In  my  detailed  examination  of  the  Moa  district  I  saw 
such  material  at  only  one  locality.  This  was  at  a  shaft  judged 
to  be  about  50  ft,  deep.  At  this  shaft  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  covered  bv  the  usual  brown  ore  of  the  district.     From  these 
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observations  it  is  mj  best  judirnient  that  such  clay  ore  as  may 
exist  in  the  tliree  districts  lierc  under  consideration,  certainly 
lies  beneath  the  brown  ore-  ;ui<l  cannot  i>e  mined  without  dis- 
turbin*^  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  the  two  sorts  of 
ore  should  l>e  mined  together. 

SlMMAKY. 

The  ferruginous  dejiosits  of  the  Cubitas,  Mayari,  and  Moa 
districts,  Cuba,  occur  as  surticial  mantles  covering  extensive 
plateau-like  areas  underlain  i>y  serpentine  rock.  The  material 
of  these  deposits  is  brown  iron-ore  of  residual  origin  formed  in 
])lace  i)y  the  chemical  «lisintegration  of  the  serpentine.  The  ores 
are  limonitic  in  character,  but  are  not  true  limonite,  since  they 
carry  a  certain  amount  of  iron  oxide  uncomi)ined  witii  water. 
Tliey  are  not  bog  ores,  because  tlieir  mode  of  origin  and  low 
tenor  of  phosphorus  preclude  this  classification.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  call  the  ores  simply  brown  ores.  In  localities  where 
clay-like  ore  exists,  it  lies  beneath  the  bn)wn  ore  and  cannot 
be  mined  without  disturbinir  the  latter. 


The  Mayari  and   Moa   Iron-Ore  Deposits  in  Cuba. 

HY  r.   WII.I.AUn    UAYKS,  WASHINOTON,   1».  C. 
(Wilkes- Uarre  Mccling.  June,  19n.) 

The  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  Mayari  and 
Moa  mining-claims  of  the  S|)anish-American  Iron  Co.  have 
Iteen  rightly  denounced  under  the  third  section  of  the  law  of 
bases  rests  on  the  tin<lings  in  tlie  following  questions  of  fact: 

1.  Is  the  nruuTal  an  iron-ore? 

2.  Is  tlie  iron-ore  a  i)og  iron-ore? 

3.  Is  the  iron-ore  ocher? 

4.  If  oolier  is  present,  can  it  be  mined  separately  and  inde- 
pciuhntly  of  the  iron-ore? 

1.    Is    THE    MiNERAI,    AN    IrON-OrE? 

Since  the  material  is  shown  by  a  large  number  of  analyses  to 
contain  fnun  41   to   50  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  less  tlnin 
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0.02  per  tent,  of  phosphorus,  and  since  it  has  been  and  is  being 
actually  used  on  a  commercial  ncale  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  it  must  be  classed  as  an  iron-ore. 

2.  Is  THE  Iron-Ore  a  Boc;  Iron-Ore? 

Bog  iron-ore  has  certain  invariable  characteristics  of  chemical 
composition,  physical  appearance,  geological  relations,  and 
origin  by  which  it  can  always  be  recognized  with  certainty. 

In  chemical  composition,  it  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  limonite,  or  a  mixture  of  limonite  and  other  closely-re- 
lated iron  hydrates.  It  never  contains  the  anhydrous  oxides — 
hematite  or  magnetite;  is  never  magnetic,  and  never  contains 
either  nickel,  cliromium,  or  col>alt  oxides.  On  the  otber  hand, 
it  is  invariably  high  in  phosphorus-content. 

In  physical  appearance  and  texture  it  is  a  yellow  or  reddish- 
brown  amorphous  spongy  material,  and  always  contains  water- 
worn  sand-grains,  silt,  clay,  and  plant-remains. 

In  its  geological  relations  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  rests,  and  the  character  of  the  underlying  rocks 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  physical  character  and  min- 
eralogical  composition  of  the  ore. 

In  origin  it  depends  on  (1)  the  solution  of  iron-minerals 
widely  disseminated  through  the  rocks,  with  the  formation  of 
ferrous  salts  with  organic  acids;  (2)  the  transportation  of  these 
ferrous  salts  by  running  water;  (3)  their  collection  in  swamps 
or  ponds;  and  (4)  the  precipitation  of  the  ferric  hydrate  through 
the  oxidation  of  the  easily  decomposed  ferrous  compounds. 

In  all  iron-ore  deposits  except  magnetite  tbere  is  more  or  less 
solution  of  tbe  iron  by  percolating  acidulated  waters,  but  the 
iron  is  almost  immediately  redeposited  in  the  same  locality  from 
wliich  it  was  derived,  frequently  cementing  into  a  solid  mass 
the  other  portions  of  the  same  deposit.  Springs  issuing  from 
iron-ore  deposits  generally  hold  a  large  amount  of  iron  in  solu- 
tion, and  this  is  deposited  at  the  point  of  issue.  Such  solution 
and  redei)ositioM  ot  a  pre-existing  iron-ore  deposit  does  not  form 
bog  ore. 

The  Mayari  and  Moa  iron-ores  differ  radically  in  all  of  these 
essential  characteristics,  namely  :  They  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
livdrated  iron  oxi<le.  limonite,  with  bvdrated  aluminum  oxide, 
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bauxite,  and  the  oxides  of  nickel,  chromium,  and  cobalt,  und  are 
to  some  extent  magnetic. 

Ill  jihysical  appearance  the  ore  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder  in 
which  are  imbedded,  most  abundantly  in  the  upper  portion, 
fine,  sliot-like  concretions  of  darker  reddish-brown  or  black 
color.  These  concretions  are  in  places  concentrated  into  a  more 
or  less  compact  mass  with  distinctly  oolitic  structure. 

In  its  geological  relations  the  ore  is  distinctl}'  related  to  the 
rock  on  which  it  rests  in  the  form  of  a  mantle.  It  is  contined 
exclusively  to  areas  un<lcrlain  by  a  particular  type  of  altered 
igneous  rock — serpentine.  It  is  never  found  resting  on  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  or  shales,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Cuba. 

In  its  origin  the  Nfayari  and  Moa  iron-ore  is  undoubtedly  de- 
rived directly  from  the  underlying  ser[>cntine  by  the  process  of 
weathering,  through  which  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the 
rock  have  been  removed  in  solution  and  the  remaining  con- 
stituents have  been  oxidized,  hydrated,  and  concentrated  prac- 
tically in  sidt.  The  genetic  relation  between  the  underlyinic 
rock  and  the  overlying  ore  is  shown  by  the  analyses  of  ruik 
and  ore  <riven  in  Talde  I. 


Table  I. — Analyses  of  Mayari  Iron-Oi'e  and  Underlying  Rock. 


810,. 

Per 

(Vlit. 

39.60 
8.72 

AI,0» 

Per" 
Cent. 

1.61 
9.63 
6.98 

Fe.        Mg. 

1  Ratio 
Cr.  N!.  Co.  '     ''« 

A!,0^ 

A.   liock    iindi-rlyiii^  iron-ore"! 
(average  of  A  analyses) j 

R   Mayari    iron-ore  (a  ve  rage  ) 
of  oi)  analyses) ) 

Per         Per 
Cent.      Cent. 

7.04    20.07 

47. 60    none. 
6.7r. 

Cent. 

1.50          A.-.M 

2.95          4.83 

C.  Ratio  between  constituents  in  ) 
the  riK-k  and  in  tiie  ore / 

0.094 

Lit: 

It  will  be  noted  that  tlie  ore  contains  no  constituent  which  is 
not  also  present  in  the  rock;  that  the  change  from  rock  to  ore 
consists  in  the  complete  removal  of  the  imignesium,  the  nearly- 
complete  removal  of  the  silica,  an«l  the  partial  removal  of  the 
nickel,  chromium,  and  cobalt,  while  the  iron  and  alumina  have 
retained  nearly  the  same  ratio  in  the  ore  as  in  the  original  rock. 
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The  aljove  comparison  proves  conclutiively  that  the  Mayari 
and  Moa  iron-ore  is  not  a  hog  iron-ore,  and  therefore  is  cor- 
rectly jilaced  ill  the  third  section. 

3.    Is  THE  Mayaki  and  Moa  Iron-Ore  Ocuer? 

Yellow  ocher,  which  is  the' only  kind  that  requires  consider- 
ation here,  has  no  detinite,  ti.xed  chemical  and  mineralogital 
composition  and  hence  cannot  he  defined  with  scientific  exact- 
ness. Its  definition  is  commercial  rather  than  chemical  or  min- 
eralogical,  hut  the  name  can  he  applied  only  to  materials  having 
essentially  the  same  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  as 
the  well-recognized  commercial  ochers.  It  cannot  be  applied 
to  iiuiterial  of  radically-difterent  cotn})Osition,  even  though  such 
material  might  possiltly  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
ocher. 

The  essential  constituents  of  yellow  ocher  are  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  (limonite)  and  clay  (aluminum  silicate).  Since  the  clay 
is  invariably  present  in  all  commercial  ochers,  even  the  best 
grades,  it  must  be  considered  an  essential  constituent  and  not 
an  accidental  im}»urity. 

Table  II.  indicates  the  wide  range  in  composition  of  commer- 
cial yellow  ocher. 


Table  II. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Yellow  Ocher. 


Locality  and  Autliorily. 


Fe,0» 


Per 

'  Cent. 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  Wutaon,  \  !  j.g  .o 

av.  8  analyses ( 

East   Whately,   Mass.,)     ki-  in 

Sliepiini,  av.  '.\  analyses..  ) 

CartiTsville.CJa  ,  .Mi-rrill 65.84 

Keegli'town,  Kockinf^iniin  )^     c.7  .>q 

Co.,  Va.,  (.'aniphell j 

North  a  m  p  to  n  Co.,  Pa.,  \  i  40  45 


Mfrriii.: r 

.Marksville,  I'ajff  Co.,  Va... 

Iliincock,  I*a.,  Slorrill 

Warren  Co  ,  \'a.,  MoCroalli, 

Topton,   Ta.,  Stoihlaril 17.49 

M  0  n  t  >;()  ni  ery  Co.,  Ala.,  \    in  11- 

.Merrill j 

Hreiningsville,  Fa.,  Merrill, 


.S9.00 
3(5.  H7 
34.  Of  I 


9.27    17.40    60.68 


A1,0,. 

SiOt. 

MdOs. 

Per 
Cent. 

7.05 
4.87 

Per 

Cent. 

16.69 
26.67 

Per 

Cent. 

1.09 



16.00  1  33.00 

15.51 
18.66 

31.64 
55.50 

6.20 

H/). 


Per 

Cent. 


2  sft  '  Exce« 
(CUy). 


Per 
Cent. 


SiO,. 


Per 

Cent . 


9.84     15.36      8.30 

11.83    10.61    21.26 
12.00    32.20 

6.36    40.-J2 

I 

11.85    30.6^ 


11.60 

10.60 

8.87 

8.35 

7.40 

6.61 


32.70     15.;» 
50.  (K) 

29.45     15.70 
40.67  ,  33.48 

32.20  I 

20.21  49.59 
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From  Tiil>le  II.  it  is  seen  that  the  content  of  ferric  oxide  in 
yellow  ooher  varies  from  u  maximum  of  63.43  down  to  9.27  per 
cent.;  that  the  combined  silicate  of  alumitium,  that  is,  clay, 
varies  from  a  minimum  of  lO.Gl  up  to  50  jter  cent.,  and  that 
there  is  generally  an  excess  of  free  or  uncomhined  silica. 

In  order  to  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  of  commercial 
yellow  ocher  and  the  Mayari  and  Moa  iron-ores.  Table  III.  is 
presented. 

Table  ill. — Analyses  of  Mayan  and  Moa  Iron-Ore. 


Depth.'  II 


Maynri 
Miiyari 
Mavari 
Moil  V. 
Mr.a  ]I. 
Moil  1., 
Moa  F. 
Moa  f f. 
Moa  F. 
Moa  F. 
Moa  (i. 
Moa  v.. 
Moa  £. 


[  Feet. 

pit  5 0-19 

pit  X 0-21 

pit  8 0-19 

,  HM>»! 0-36 

,  lOOti...  0-16 

mo*; 0-11 

1,  1!H)6..  P-24 

IJ'.tOti..  0-48 

."),  IIHK)..  0-24 

>!,  1  !•(»«..  0-37 

f.,  lltU6..  0-20 

o,  I'xiH..  0--.'4 

6,  1906.-I  0-12 


No. 

19 

21 

19 

7 

4 

3 

7 
<! 
7 
(> 
h 
3 


I'cr 

PeF~ 

StOt. 

k\fit. 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

«'ent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

40.67 

66.31 

»).26 

10.64 

48.01 

68.6.'> 

2.36 

9.18 

49.12 

70.24 

2.66 

9.06 

41.27 

')9.02 

3.01 

14.57 

41.10 

oM.77 

6  64 

12.01 

44.4(i 

63.58 

5.53 

13.41 

44.73 

<i3.96 

4.04 

13.46 

4'«.3i 

63.42 

2.23 

14.70 

,  45.16 

64.67 

3.09 

12.07 

48.23 

68.97 

1.97 

9.43 

45.48 

65.04 

3.  .33 

11. .58 

44.  K5 

63.84 

3.44 

10.fi8 

46.22 

66.09 

3.73 

12.23 

Nl.  Or. 
Co. 


Per 

Cent. 
2,80 
3.23 
2.82 
1.91 
1.79 
1..59 
2.01 
1.51 
1.45 
1.52 
1.40 
1.53 
1.36 


t>        CViinb.  Excew 

*^-      j    H^.  AljC. 

Per    i~Per~  Per~ 

Cent.      Cent.  Cent. 

O.OOH     11..^9  6.33 

0.010     13..30  7.18 

0.WJ7     12.01  »}.88 

O.nOS   12.01 

0.011    7.26 

0.012   .S.71 

0.005   10.03 

0.006   12.81 

0.008    9.44 

0.010    7.76 

0.007   H.76 

0.011    7.74 

0.011  1 9.06 


Table  III.  shows  that  the  content  of  ferric  oxide,  Fe^O„  in 
the  Mayari  and  Moa  iron-ore  varies  from  a  minimum  of  58.77 
up  to  and  beyond  70  per  cent.  By  comparison  with  the  analy- 
ses of  ocher  it  is  seen  that  ocher  from  only  a  single  locality, 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  contains  as  much  ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,)  as  the 
lowest-^rade  ore  from  Mayari  and  Moa.  All  of  theochers  from 
other  localities  contain  less  iron  than  the  minimum  permis.'iible 
in  an  iron-ore. 

It  is  further  noted  that  the  Mayari-Moa  iron-ores  contain  alu- 
mina, AljOj,  in  excess  of  the  amount  re<iuire»l  to  combine  with 
the  silica,  SiO„  present  to  form  clay,  Al,()„  2  SiO^.  This  ex- 
cess of  alumina  varies  from  5.33  to  12.81  per  cent.,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly present  as  the  mineral  bauxite,  having  the  empirical 
formula  A1,0,  (Fe,0„  SiO,,  11,0).  Tlie  Mayari-Moa  ores 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infiniate  mix- 
ture of: 
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(1)  linioiiitc,  Fep^,  11,0; 

(2)  bauxite,  A]p^  (Fe'.O,,  SiO,,  11,0); 

(3)  chromitc,  FeCr.O^,  and  some  undetermined  compound  of 
nickel  and  coljalt. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that  commercial 
yellow  ochers  and  the  Mayari-Moa  iron-ores  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct chemically  and  mineralogically  and  radically  unlike. 

4.  If  OciiER  IS  Present,  Can  It  be  Mined  Separately  and 
Independently  of  the  Iron-Ore? 

The  iron-ore  occurs  at  Mayari  and  Moa  in  the  form  of  a 
mantle  or  blanket  overlying  the  serpentine,  from  which  it  has 
been  derived  by  the  process  of  rock-weathering.  It  varies  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  50  ft.  or  more,  this  variation  de- 
pending upon  the  varying  rate  at  which  the  processes  of  rock- 
weathering  have  acted,  but  more  directly  on  the  varying  rate 
at  which  the  products  of  alteration  have  been  removed  by  sur- 
face-erosion. The  variation  with  depth  consists  chiefly  in  the 
decrease  downward  in  proportion  of  concretionary  "  shot "  ore 
to  the  tine  pulvorulont  ore.  The  material,  however,  is  a  com- 
mercial iron-ore  irom  the  upper  surface  of  the  deposit  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  unaltered  rock.  There  is  no  over-burden,  and 
no  gangue  which  must  be  separated  in  mining  the  ore. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  ore  is  not  ocher,  but  if  it 
should  be  demonstrated  that  some  portions  of  the  deposits 
might  be  utilized  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  yellow  ocher 
is  uwed,  the  analyses  show  that  these  very  portions  are  the  ones 
most  valuable  as  iron-ore.  Hence  the  utilization  of  the  de- 
posits as  a  substitute  tor  ocher  precludes  their  utilization  to  that 
extent  as  iron-ore. 

Yellow  ocher  is  used  in  the  arts  for  two  purposes  chiefly:  as 
a  liller  for  oil-cloth  and  as  a  pigment.  For  tliese  i)urposes,  after 
mining,  it  is  subjected  to  an  expensive  process  of  washing,  by 
whieh  all  sand  and  other  objectionable  ingredients  are  removed, 
leaving  in  the  prepared  material  only  iroji  oxide  and  clay. 
This  preparation  for  nnirket  is  the  most  important  element  in 
its  cost.  Indei)endently  of  cost  the  market  for  ocher  is  very 
limited,  as  shown  by  Talile  IV". 
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TaI!Li;  I\'. —  I'roduction  of  Ocher  and  Iron-()re  in  the 
U idled  States. 


Ocher.  Iron-Ore. 

Long  Ton«.  Ix)ng  Ton*. 

1904  16,82<5  27,f;44,.3.'iO 

lyoo  1M,402  4-_',o2«,i:i;i 

i;»Or.  l."i,482  47,749,728 

1907  10,971  51,720,619 

1908  ,   17,019   1  35,983,336 


Y\)Y  the  five  years,  1904-1908,  there  was  mined  in  the  United 
States  2,580  tons  of  iron-ore  for  each  ton  of  ocher.  Since  the 
})ro(luction  of  ocher  was  determined  by  the  demand  for  use  in 
tlie  arts  rather  than  by  any  limitation  of  the  deposits  from 
whicli  it  was  derived,  it  is  evident  that  to  secure  the  ocher 
market  Cuijan  material  would  have  to  displace  that  from  some 
other  source.  Even  if  the  entire  market  in  the  United  States 
could  be  secured  and  supplied  by  the  Cuban  deposits,  it  would 
require  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie  yield  which  these  deposits 
arc  cai)able  of  producing  if  the  material  continues  to  be  u.-^ed  as 
an  iron-ore.  Moreover,  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  railroads,  docks,  and  steam- 
8hi})-line8  merely  for  the  ocher  trade,  and  without  these  appli- 
ances tiie  expense  of  mining,  preparing,  and  transporting  the 
ocher  to  market  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  jtrohibitive  in  com- 
lictitioM  with  deposits  more  favorably  located  with  reference  to 
transportation-facilities  and  markets. 

The  conclusion  appears  nece.s.sary,  therefore,  that  even  it  a 
portion  of  the  material  in  the  Mayari-Moa  iron-ore  deposits 
might  be  substituted  tor  yellow  ocher,  it  could  not  be  mined 
scparati'ly  and  inilcpcndcntly  of  the  iron-ore,  and  it  could  not 
be  mined  at  a  profit  exclusively  as  a  substitute  tor  ocher. 
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Characteristics  and  Origin  of  the   Brown  Iron-Ores  of 
Camaguey  and  Moa,  Cuba. 

BY  WILLARD   L.    CUMINOS*  AND   BENJAMIN   L.    MILLER.f  SOUTH 
BETIir-EHEM,  PA. 

(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

I.  The  Camaguey  Deposits. 
1.  Location. 

Tue  Camaguey  browii  irou-ore  deposit  covers  the  top  of  San 
Felipe  hill,  the  nearest  point  of  which  lies  14  miles  NW,  ot 
the  city  of  Camaguey.  While  there  are  several  low  flat-topped 
hills  in  the  vicinity  covered  with  a  more  or  less  continuous 
mantle  of  brown  iron-ore,  the  deposit  of  San  Felipe  hill  is  the 
only  one  of  any  size  and  importance,  and  the  name  "  San 
Felipe  district "  is  proposed  for  the  region. 

The  deposit  extends  in  a  XW-SE.  direction  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  5  miles.  The 
location  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a  sketch-map  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Cuba.    Fig.  2  is  a  map  of  the  San  Felipe  district. 

2.  Description. 
The  district  is  mentioned  by  Spencer,'  who  says  : 

"  The  Cubitas  iron-ore  fields  are  sitiiated   from  12  to  15  miles  north  of  Cam.!- 

guey   City,    in   the   province   of   Camaguey Within   an  area   measuring 

roughly  10  miles  east  and  wcj't  and  4  miles  north  and  south,  there  are  sevenil  llat- 
topped  mesas  rising  800  to  400  ft.  above  the  level  of  an  almost  featureless  plain 
which  extends  for  many  miles  in  all  directions  except  t»ward  the  north.'' 

With  the  excejttion  of  the  discrepancy  in  his  statements  as 
to  the  distance  from  Camaguey  and  the  area  of  the  hill,  which 
is  over  50  sq.  miles,  his  description  is  a  very  good  one. 

Kemp-  lius  the  following  to  say  ot  ores  in  Camaguey 
Province : 

*  Geologist,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

t  Professor  of  (Jeology,  Lehigh  University. 

'  Bulletin  No.  S40,   U.  S.  Geolo^ral  Surw,,.  p.  324  (19081. 

*  The  Iron  Ore  liesourccs  of  the  World,   printeil  by  tbi>   Klovi'iitli   Intprnati.itvil 
Geological  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  795  (1910). 
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"Similar  smface  tiiaterialri  [to  tliose  of  Moa  and  Mayari]  liave  been  tested  at 
Cubitaa  in  Caiuagiiey  pn^vince,  but  extended  borings  failed  to  show  anytbing 
richer  than  30  per  cent,  in  inm." 

Since  Dr.  Spencer  referred  to  thi.s  district  as  "the  Cubitus 
field,"  one  would  suppose  that  Kemp  refers  to  the  same  de- 
posit. As  far  as  we  are  aware,  however,  there  is  no  definite 
locality  known  as  Cubitas,  and,  as  will  be  shown  further  on, 
the  iron-content  he  mentions  is  about  two-thirds  of  what  San 
Felipe  ores  show.  Probably  he  refers  to  some  point  in  the 
Cubitas  mountains,  where  some  exploration  has  been  done  in 
the  lean-ore  mantle  overlying  the  limestones.  This  occurrence 
will  also  be  referred  to  later. 

3.    Topography. 

The  topograi)hic  features  of  San  Felipe  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. Barometer-readings  at  Pontezuela  river,  south  of  San 
Felipe  hill,  show  elevation  of  190  ft.  above  sea-level,  while 
the  whole  top  of  the  hill  varies  from  450.  to  500  ft.  While  the 
south  and  east  sides  are  quite  steep,  the  NW.  part  of  the  liill 
has  gradual  slopes,  thus  atibrding  an  easy  ascent  for  a  railway. 
North  of  the  hill  is  the  valley  of  the  Jiguey  river,  and  beyond 
this  is  the  escarpment  of  the  Cubitas  mountains  facing  south. 
San  Felipe  hill  and  almost  all  of  the  surrounding  country,  except 
the  limestone-areas  o£  the  Cubitas  mountains,  are  covered  by 
small  stunted  palms,  indicative  of  poor  soil.  There  are,  how- 
ever, considerable  detached  areas,  called  mantes,  which  sup- 
port the  dense  growth  of  small  timber  common  to  Cuba. 

4.   Geology. 

Like  the  ores  at  Moa  and  Mayari,  the  San  Felipe  ores  occur 
as  a  mantle  on  serpentine  or  altered  peridotite.  It  is  probable 
that  the  area  of  serpentine  near  Camaguey  is  very  large  in- 
deed. A  few  miles  north  of  Camaguey  the  peridotite  and 
occasional  pebbles  and  boulders  ot  the  iron-ore  are  noticed. 
The  country-rock  is  also  serpentine  for  several  miles  along  the 
line  of  the  Puerte  Principe  &  Neuvitas  railroad.  We  are  in- 
formed by  R.  L,  Luaces,  of  Camaguey,  that  some  years  ago  a 
deep  well  put  down  in  Camaguey  jjassed  through  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  peridotite  and  then  entered  granite.  On  the  north 
the  serpentine  is  not  seen  beyond  the  Jiguey  rivor,  and  to  the 
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west  it  flisappoars  about  lialf  way  to  the  John  Fritz  mine,  a 
(lepoHit  of  iiuii^netic  lieniatite  located  22  km.  west  of  San  Felipe 
and  wliicli  occurs  in  diorites  and  syenites  similar  to  the  mines 
at  Santi;i<(o. 

The  8eri)entine  diltcrs  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  at 
Moa.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  erosion  has  re- 
moved the  soft  decomposition-products,  and  along  streams,  it  is 
fresh  and  unaltered  and  tlie  lari^c  crystals  of  pyroxene  show 
plainly  in  scnne  places.  The  only  product  of  alteration  that  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  the  large  amount  of  chert,  wliich  is  in 
the  form  of  fragments  and  which  is  especially  noticeable  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  where  the  iron-ore  undoubtedly  {jresent  at 
one  tinie  lias  subsequently  been  removed  by  erosion.  Thus, 
on  Aqueduct  hill,  there  is  very  little  ore  to  be  seen,  but  the 
rough  surface  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  chert  and  serpen- 
tine that  in  weathering  has  formed  rough  sharp  projections 
that  make  traveling  very  difficult.  Chert  of  similar  character 
has  been  noted  in  many  other  regions  where  peridotite  has 
been  altered  to  serpentine. 

North  of  San  Felipe,  the  contact  between  the  serpentine  and 
the  Triassic  limestone  is  very  sharp  and  apparently  follows  the 
course  of  the  Jiguey  river.  The  limestone  is  a  typical  massive 
white  limestone  and  presents  few  good  exposures  where  the  dip 
can  be  determined.  However,  in  a  gorge  north  of  Limones, 
the  dip  seems  to  be  about  50°  south,  indicating  the  possibility 
that  the  limestone  dips  under  the  serpentine. 

The  limestone  forms  the  south-facing  escarpment  of  the 
Cubitas  mountains.  From  the  top  of  the  escarpment  the  coun- 
try has  a  gradual  northerly  slope  to  sea-level. 

Over  the  whole  Cubitas  mountain  limestone-area  there  is 
more  or  less  red  lean  iron-ore  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  San  Felipe  ore.  There  is,  however,  very  little,  if  any, 
hard  ore,  and  the  occurrence  of  shot  ore  is  rare.  A  sample  of 
this  ore  from  3  km.  east  and  2  km.  north  of  Banoa  gave  the 
following  analysis:  Fe,  34.57;  Mn,  0.86;  P,  0.055;  S,  0.029; 
810.^,12.11;  Ni,  0.46;  Cr,  1.33;  loss  on  ignition,  8.77  per 
cent. 

This  lean-ore  mantle  is  not  absolutely  continuous,  and  occa- 
sionally one  may  ride  for  a  considerable  distance  over  areas  of 
exposed  limestone.    At  one  place  between  Banoa  and  La  Gloria 
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there  is  an  area  wliere  the  weathering  of  this  rock  has  produced 
curious  forms.  On  either  side  of  the  trail  are  domes,  spires, 
and  tablets  of  various  shapes,  rising  to  heights  of  from  8  to  12 
ft.,  and  between  them  are  bowl-shaped  holes  of  solution,  some 
of  which  are  several  feet  in  depth. 

The  mantle  of  lean  iron-ore  which  overlies  the  limestone  dif- 
fers from  either  the  San  Felipe  or  Moa  ores  only  in  being  lower 
in  iron-content,  and  more  pulverulent  in  character.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  simply  a  very  red  soil,  and  that  it  is  fertile  is  shown 
by  the  abundant  forest-growth  in  the  Cubitas  mountains.  Its 
analysis  shows  that  it  is  chemically  similar  to  the  ores  overly- 
ing and  derived  from  the  serpentine  in  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  alumina  and  both  chromium  and  nickel.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  ore  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the 
residual  decay  of  the  limestones,  and  we  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing its  existence  as  a  mantle  on  limestone,  its  origin  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  derivation  from  the  serpentine  origi- 
nally. There  are  indications  that  the  Cubitas  mountain  escarp- 
ment was  formed  by  a  fault  that  is  now  followed  by  the  Jiguey 

river. 

5.   Characteristics  of  the   Ore. 

Practically  every  one  of  the  mesas  in  the  San  Felipe  district 
contains  a  mantle  of  brown  ore,  and  principally  at  an  elevation 
of  from  400  to  500  ft.  above  sea-level.  On  the  smaller  hills, 
however,  erosion  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  ore  is  nearly  all 
removed.  In  different  parts  of  the  plain,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  150  to  250  ft.  above  sea-level,  there  is  some  ore 
and  some  mining-denouncements  have  been  made,  but  the 
ore  on  these  flats,  or  sabanas,  is  very  shallow,  and  outcrops  of 
serpentine  appear  at  frequent  intervals. 

On  the  San  Felipe  hill  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  ore  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  beach  at  Moa,  and  in  places  the  boulders  are 
of  enormous  size,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  Over  other 
areas,  especially  the  wooded  ones,  there  is  no  float  ore,  and  the 
presence  of  the  ore-deposit  is  only  revealed  by  digging  through 
the  soil  and  vegetable  matter,  which  is  generally  only  a  few 
inches  deep.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  flat  character  of  San  Felipe 
hill,  and  Fig.  «l  is  a  vit-w  of  an  ore-pit,  showing  the  partly-dis- 
integrated character  of  the  surface-ore.  An  idealized  section 
of  the  ore-n)antle,  showing  average  depths,  is  sIk^vii  in  Fig.  7. 
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The  greatest  (lificTence  between  >iiM  Felijie  and  Moa  and 
Mayari  is  the  coarse  nature  of  the  disintegrated  capping  at  the 
first-mentioned  locality  and  the  frequent  presence  of  hard  ore 
below.  Thus,  at  San  Felipe,  some  pits  can  he  dug  30  ft.  with- 
out the  use  of  dynamite,  while  others  can  be  dug  only  a  few  feet 
before  the  hard  layer,  necessitating  blasting,  is  encountered, 
and  in  still  other  areas  the  hard  ore  is  found  immediately  under 
the  grass-roots.     In  no  case  has  it  been  found  possible  to  ex- 
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Vui.  7.  — Idkal  Section  of  Tr^t-Pit,  Sax  Feupe  District. 

plore  with  hand-augers,  as  was  done  at  Moa  and  Mayari,  as  the 
auger  is  so  aj»t  to  hit  boulders  of  hard  ore,  that  are  frequently 
of  considerable  size. 

The  characteristic  "  shot  ore,'' so  well  described  by  Weld' 
and  Spencer,*  is  present  over  large  areas. 

A  typical  analysis  of  San  Felipe  ores  is,  iu  average  of  10 

»  IVati*.,  xl.,  299  to  312  (1910). 

*  BulUUn  Xo.  340,  T.  5.  Oeolotjical  Sunry  (1908). 
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samples:  Fe,  45.18;  SiO„  6.75;  Al.O,-  12.3;  Mn,  0.56;  Cr, 
1.7;  Ni,  0.53;  P,  0.1 :  8,0.063:  CaO,MirO.  2:  loss  on  igni- 
tion, 12  per  cent. 

This  analysis  shows  tiiat  tlie  San  Felipe  ore  was  evidently 
not  the  ore  referred  to  by  Keniji  in  his  quotation  in  The  Iron 
Ore  Resources  of  the  World. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  analysis  given  above  with  the 
following  average  anal^'sis  of  three  samples  selected  at  random 
from  a  large  number  of  Buena  Vista  (Moa)  ores,  shows  the 
striking  similarity  of  the  ores  of  the  two  districts:  Fe,  44; 
SiO„  1.62;  AlA,  11.61;  Mn,  1.18;  Cr,  1.42;  Xi,  0.76;  P, 
0.006;  S,  0.332;  CaO,MgO,  1.66;  loss  on  ignition,  19.18  per 
cent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  respects,  and  even  in  the  percent- 
ages of  CaO  and  MgO,  the  agreement  is  so  perfect  that  it  would, 
indeed,  be  dangerous  to  assume  from  this  a  limestone  origin 
for  one  and  a  serpentine  origin  for  the  other,  as  has  been  done 
by  one  recent  investigator.' 

The  higher  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  San  Felipe  ores 
probably  proves  nothing,  as  ores  of  a  similar  origin  vary  in  this 
element  the  world  over. 

The  analyses  quoted  in  this  section  were  made  by  R.  E. 
Kresge,  Chemist,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  by  AV.  W.  Fitch,  Chemist,  Bethlehem  Iron  Mines  Co., 
Camaguey,  Cuba. 

6.  Economics. 

Kot  enough  exploration  has  yet  been  done  to  prove  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  San  Felipe  iron-ores.  Pits  in  40- 
per  cent.  oVe  are  common  over  the  whole  ana  of  San  Felipe 
hill.     Certain  pits  have  shown  the  following  occurrences: 

8  ft.  of  41 -per  cent.  ore. 

2G  ft.  of  40-per  cent.  ore. 

6  ft.  of  43-per  cent.  ore. 
18  ft.  of  4;i-per  cent.  ore. 

Other  areas  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  good  tonnages 
of  45-per  cent,  ore  and  better,  as  the  following  pits  show : 

o  ft.  of  4.")-per  cent.  ore. 

3  ft.  of  4S-per  cent.  ore. 

11  ft.  of  4t>-pcr  cent.  ore. 

7  ft.  of  47-per  cent.  ore. 

*  Leith,  this  volume,  p.  101. 
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Some  areas  have  yielded  50-per  cent,  ore  but,  so  far,  no  great 
amount  of  such  ore  hiis  been  found. 

Judging  from  the  enormous  area  controlled  by  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Mines  Co.  (nearly  60  sq.  miles),  and  assuming  that  one- 
third  of  this  area  is  worthless,  which  makes  an  extremely  con- 
servative estimate,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  400,000,000 
tons  of  40-per  cent,  ore  and  50,000,000  tons  of  45-per  cent.  ore. 

Some  experiments  already  performed  seem  to  show  possi- 
bilities of  raising  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  by  screen- 
ing or  washing.  Thus  a  pit  showing  a  depth  of  8  ft.  of  41-per 
cent,  ore  was  sampled  and  the  sample  screened  through  0.25-in. 
screen.  It  was  not  sifted  through,  but  simply  thrown  on  an  in- 
clinecl  screen  exactly  as  mortar-sand  is  screened.  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  sample  proved  to  be  coarser  than  0.25  in.  and 
this  analyzed:  Fe,  44;  AljO,,  12.30;  SiO„  6.75  per  cent.  The 
25  per  cent,  of  fines  or  waste  showed,  Fe,  33;  Al.Oj,  17;  SiO,, 
16  per  cent.  AV'^ashing  this  ore  gave  slightly  better  results. 
Careful  experiments  on  100-lb.  samples  of  varying  percentages 
of  iron,  but  all  above  40  per  cent.,  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
that  simple  screening  will  give  a  concentrate  which  will  average 
46  jier  cent,  of  iron,  and  which  will  not  be  finer  than  J-in. 
mesh.  This  will,  however,  be  attended  by  considerable  loss  of 
tines,  jirobably  40  per  cent.,  which  will  be  very  high  in  alumina 
and  silica. 

Other  economic  features  of  the  San  Felipe  dep)08it,  aside 
from  composition  and  possible  mechanical  enrichment,  are  most 
favorable.  San  Felipe,  being  less  than  500  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  and  with  gradual  slopes  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  re- 
(piires  no  inclined  planes.  The  ore,  especially  if  screened,  cer- 
tainly needs  no  nodulizing  to  improve  its  physical  character 
for  furnace-use,  and  the  known  depths  of  ore  and  its  coarse 
granular  nature  favor  the  work  of  steam-shovels.  Also,  as  far 
as  our  observations  liave  gone,  the  climate  on  the  mesas  as  low 
as  500  ft.  in  elevation  is  somewhat  better  thati  on  those  at 
higher  altitudes. 

II.  The  Moa  Deposits. 

The  Moa  occurrence  of  brown  ores  has  been  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  Spencer,"  and  especially  by  Weld/  that  but  slight 

«  BiilUtin  No.  :^A0,  r.  S.  Or-tiogieal  Surpry  {190S). 
'   Trans.,  xl,  299  to  312  (1910). 
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mention  is  necessary  to  show  the  close  resemblance  to  the  San 
Felipe  occurrence. 

There  is  on  the  shore  of  Moa  bay  a  considerable  outcrop  of 
hard  ore  of  the  same  pseudo-conglomeratic  character  as  the 
San  Felipe  ore.  Wherever  rocks  are  exposed  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  serpentine  in  various  stages  of  alteration  from  the 
peridotite.  I*a88ing  back  from  the  coast  at  Moa,  there  is  a 
gradual  ascent  and  the  rocks  are  hidden  by  a  mantle  of  soft 
ore,  sometimes  60  ft.  deep.  The  occurrence  of  shot  ore  at  the 
actual  ground-surface  is  very  common. 

III.  Proof  that  the  Cuban  Brown  Ores  of  Camaguey  and 
Moa  Are  Not  Bog  Ores. 

1.  Definitions  and  Descriptions  of  Bog  Ore. 

The  description  of  bog  ore  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,*  the 
foremost  English  geologist,  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  can 
be  given. 

"Bog  Iron-Ore  (Lake-ore,  minerai  des  marais,  Sumpferz) — a  dark-brown  to 
black,  earthy,  but  sometimes  compact  mixture  of  hyd rated  peroxide  of  iron 
[limonite],  phosphate  of  iron,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese,  frequently  with 
clay,  sand,  and  organic  matter.  An  ordinary  specimen  yielded,  peroxide  of  iron 
[hematite],  62.59;  oxide  of  manganese,  8.52;  sand,  11.37;  phosplioric  acid, 
1.50  ;  sulphuric  acid,  traces  ;  water  and  organic  matter,  10.02  =  10000  .... 
According  to  Elirenberg,  the  formation  of  bog  ore  is  due,  not  merely  to  the 
chemical  actions  arising  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  but  to  a  power  posse-ssed 
by  diatoms  of  separating  iron  from  water  and  depositing  it  i\a  hydrous  peroxide 
[limonite]  within  their  siliceous  framework."     (p.  187.) 

"Again,  in  the  formation  of  extensive  beds  of  bog-iron-ore,  the  agency  of  vege- 
table life  is  of  prime  importance.  In  marshy  flats  and  shallow  lakes,  where  the 
organic  acids  are  abundantly  supplied  by  decomposing  plant.<,  the  salts  of  iron  are 
attacked  and  dissolved.  Exposure  to  the  air  leads  to  tlie  oxidation  of  these  solu- 
tions, and  the  consequent  precipitation  of  tlic  iron  in  the  form  of  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  [limonite],  which,  mixed  with  similar  combinations  of  manganese,  and  also 
with  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia,  constitutes  the  bog-ore 
so  abundant  on  the  lowlands  of  North  Germany  and  other  marshy  tracts  of 
northern  Europe."     (p.  612.) 

Dr.  Richard  Beck,^  Professor  of  Economic  Geology  in  the 
Freiberg  Mining  Academy,  and  one  of  the  foremost  German 
geologists,  described  bog  ore  as  follows; 


'  Tifl-book  of  Geol'xj;/,  4th  (last)  ed,  (190G). 

"  Lehre  von  den  Erzl(t<icrxt<illcti  (Weed's  translation,  Thr  X<iiiir,  of  Ore  Deposits), 
p.  99  (1905). 
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"  liog  iron  ore,  also  called  swaiiij)  ore,  meadow  ore  and  bo^  ore,  is  yellowish, 
brownish  or  blackish  limonite,  with  resinous  luster  on  fresh  fractures,  always 
highly  porous  and  cavernous,  often  slag-like  and  hard,  sometimes  ochrous,  loose, 
earthy  and  mingled  with  many  other  substances.  The  ores  contain  hydrated  iron 
silicate  (a  gelatinizing  basic  iron  silicate),  als^j  iron  phosphates,  crenates,  ulmates 
and  hiimates.  The  ores  contain  between  20  and  (JO  i»er  cent,  of  Ke,Oj.  The 
phosphoric  acid  content  rises  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  mechanical 
admi.xture  of  sand  grains  and  clayey  particles." 

"  Deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  are  found  where  surface  water  stagnates  in  the  shallow 
depreasions  of  Hat  lands,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  sluggLsh  ?treams  whose  waters 
are  colored  brown  by  dis.solved  humous  !ici<l  or  humic  salta,  and  in  the  moor  and 
meadow  bottoms  of  the  lowlands  of  northern   Flurope,  Asia  and  North  America." 

2.   Occurrence  of  Bog  Ore. 

Iveiiii) '"  gives  the  following  examples  of  the  oocurrenee  of 
bog  iron-ores. 

"The  ore-beds  [at  Three  Rivers  district  in  Quebec],  furnish  ideal  illustrations 
of  bog-ore  deiwsits  in  all  their  forms.  Beginning  as  a  light  tilni,  the  ore  gradually 
accunudates  on  the  bottom,  where  it  hardens  into  thick  cnisUi.  These  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  the  dry  sea.son  in  the  shallower  reaches,  and  become  very  hard 
cakes.  During  the  succeeding  wet  season  they  are  again  buried  under  more  ore, 
or  sand  and  ore,  until  the  thickness  attained  is  very  considerable.  .  .  .  The 
river  Hows  from  the  swamp  called  (irand  1M<?  in  the  mid.st  of  which  is  a  shallow 
lake  called  Lac  a  la  Turtue.  Ore  is  dug  in  the  swamp  and  dredged  in  the  lake. 
The  supply  is  renewed  after  being  removed." 

Beck  (Weed)  "  de-scribes  the  bog  ores  occurring  in  lakes  in 
Sweden  as  follows : 

"The  lake  ores     ....     are  found  at  the  bottom  of  innumerable  lakes  [in 

Sweden] They  are  mostly  found  on  a  sandy  bottom  at  a  distance  of 

about  lU  m.  from  the  shore  and  up  to  a  depth  of  about  10  m.  (32.8  ft.).  The 
deposits  are  usually  thin,  rarely  reaching  0.5  m.  (1.6  ft.)  in  thickness,  but  as  they 
may  be  obtained  l)y  simple  dredging,  they  are  worked  even  if  but  10  cm.  to  15  cm. 

(4  to  ti  in.)  thick.     The  supply  is  renewed  in  about  fifteen  to  thirty  years 

The  ore  in  the  lakes  does  not  form  a  continuous  sheet,  but  occurs  in  round  or 
elongated  patches,  whose  direction  and  arrangemertt  is  evidently  iletermincd  by  the 
currents  due  to  streams  entering  the  lakes,  since  the  ore  be<ls  are  in  shallows 
covered  by  an  abundant  growth  of  water  plants,  while  the  currents  supply  sand 
and  mud 

"  The  formation  of  these  lake  ores  is  accomplished  in  several  stages,  each  char- 
acterized by  ditTerent  nmterial.  In  the  first  stJige  the  iron  oxide  settling  on  the 
bottom,  at  first  as  a  light  ochrous  mud,  gradually  hardens  into  crusts,  having  the 
luster,  color  and  hardness  of  true  ore.  This  mud  has  a  blackish  gray,  brownish 
or  greenish  color,  and  is  filled  with  vegetal  debris.  Exitoseil  to  the  air,  it  dries 
to  a  gray  or  yellow  powder.     It  is  rich  in  gelatinous  silica  and  contains  numerous 


"»  Ore  Deposits  of  the  UnUed  States  and  Canada,  5th  ed.,  p.  90  (1903). 
•'   The  XaUire  of  Ore  Dejiosits,  p.  100  (1905).  , 
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algae.  On  lianlening,  tlie  masses  of  mud  furm  either  compact  lumps  (rusor), 
small  or  large  discii  and  balls,  or  else  tliej  encrust  roots,  portions  of  trunks  and 
branches  (if  plants  and  animal  remains,  such  as  beetles  and  worm  tubes,  Phryga- 
nid  quivers  and  the  like." 

3.   Comparison  of  Chemical  Composition  of  Cuban  Brown 
Ores  and  Bog  Ores. 

a.  Condition  of  the  Iron. — The  iron  of  bog  ore,  as  shown  by 
the  definitions  and  descriptions  given  above,  is  all  linionite 
(hydrated  ferric  oxide),  while  this  is  not  true  of  the  Cuban 
brown  ore. 

Analyses  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient  water  present  in 
most  of  the  ores  to  combine  with  the  iron  oxide  to  form  liino- 
nite,  especially  so  since  much  of  the  water  is  combined  with  the 
aluminum  silicate.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mass 
hii!;hly  niagtu'tic,  showing  the  presence  of  magnetite.  The  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  ores  also  shows  both  magnetite 
and  hematite.  The  evidence  is,  therefore,  positive  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  iron  is  in  the  anhydrous  condition  as 
hematite  and  magnetite.  The  proportion  of  these  varies  in  the 
different  samples  so  that  no  general  analysis  can  be  given.  The 
reddish  color  of  certain  samples  also  shows  the  presence  ot 
hematite.  The  occurrence  of  hematite  and  magnetite  in  the 
Cuban  brown  ores  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  definitions 
of  bog  ore  and  therefore  of  itself  would  disprove  the  bog  origin 
of  the  Cuban  ores. 

6.  Phosphorus  and  Or</(niic  Matter. — The  absence  of  organic 
matter  and  the  very  small  amount  of  phosphorus  prove  that 
the  ores  did  not  accumulate  in  bogs  where  there  was  much  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.  High  phosphorus-content  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  bog  ores,  while  the  Cuban  brown  ores  are  remark- 
ably low  in  that  element.  In  the  United  States,  deposits  of  bog 
ores  that  were  once  worked  have  been  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  high  percentage  of  ph(»spliorus. 

c.  Silica. — As  shown  in  the  typical  analyses  of  bog  iron-ores 
given  above,  silica  is  also  far  higher  in  them  than  in  the  Cuban 
ores.  The  low  silica  alone  proves  the  Cuban  ores  to  have  had 
a  different  origin. 

(/.  Grains  of  Stind. — The  total  absence  of  water-worn  grains 
of  sand  also  disproves  the  bog  origin  of  the  ores.  In  bogs  as 
extensive  as  tl^ose  must  have  been,  were  the  ore  formed  in  such 
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plac'C'H,  Htreaiiirt  would  have  cnterLMl  in  many  places,  and  tiiese 
HtreanjH  in  tinien  of  flood  would  certainly  have  carried  in  water- 
worn  ^rainH  ot  sand.  Siidi  materials  are  characteristic  of  typi- 
cal bo;^  ores. 

e.  ('hroiiiiiiiii  (ind  Nirheh — The  presence  of  chromium  and 
nickel  in  ii|)[ireciable  amounts  in  tin-  ore  is  also  strong  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  the  residual  oriijin  of  the  ore  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  underlying  rocks  which  contain  these  ele- 
ments. The  chemical  behavior  of  compounds  of  tliese  elements 
seems  to  forbid  their  presence  in  bog  ores  except  under  unusual 
conditions,  and  then  o\\\y  in  minute  amounts,  far  less  than  tlie 
]»roportions  re[»resented  in  the  Cuban  deposits. 

Kemp'*  says:  "The  mineral  [chromite]  is  practically  limi- 
ted to  st-rju'iiliiious  rofks  and  is  distributed  through  them  in 
irregular  masses." 

On  the  mine  Buena  \'ista,  at  Moa,  there  is  an  occurrence  of 
Cuban  i)rown  ore,  which  contains  25  per  cent,  of  chromium,  or 
in  other  words,  a  type  of  this  ore  occurs  which  is  nearly  rich 
enougli  in  chromium  to  be  called  chromite. 

/.  Chalcedony  and  Quartz. — Finally,  the  presence  of  rather 
large  masses  of  chalcedony  and  cpiartz  within  the  iron-ore  body 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  bog-origin  theory. 
AVe  have  seen  some  of  these,  several  inches  in  diameter,  which 
could  not  have  been  transported  by  streams  entering  the  swamjjs 
without  finding  tluni  distributed  in  regular  strata  ami  associa- 
ti'd  with  mud  and  sand.  Instead  they  occur  isolated  and  irregu- 
larly distril)Uted  throughout  the  ore-body  at  C'amaguey.  Pratt 
and  Lewis"  describe  similar  nmterials  in  the  residuum  of  the 
jteridotites,  where  there  is  no  question  of  their  origin.  They 
say  that  "  The  weathering  of  olivine  (its  decomposition  on  ex- 
posure to  the  weather)  produces  hydrous  iron  sescjuioxitle 
(limonite),  silica  (both  (piartz  and  chalcedony),  ami  the  car- 
bonates of  iron  and  nnignesium.  Most  of  the  carbonates  are 
usually  carried  away  in  solution." 

4.    Occunrnce  of  Cttlnin   Brown    Ores, 
a.  Deposds  Always  Found  liestiny  on  Serpentine. — The  ore-tlc- 
posits  in  question  rest  everywhere  upon  serpentine  or  extremely 

"  Ore  Dfpwfils  of  (he  United  Stateti  and  Canada,  p.  70  (1903). 

"  Corundum  and  the  Peridotittn  of  Went^m  .VoriA  Chrolina,  p.  62  (1905). 
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basic  rock.s,  that  liave  been  tiiiown  by  numerous  analyses  and 
microscopic  examination  to  contain  iron,  chromium,  and  nickel 
compounds,  sufficient  to  produce  the  ores  resting  upon  them 
by  decomposition.  Were  the  ores  transported  in  solution  in 
running  water,  it  would  be  extremely  improbable  that  the  ore 
would  be  precipitated  only  in  bogs  formed  on  that  kind  of  rocks. 
Further,  no  iron-ore  deposits  of  that  character  are  known  in 
Cuba  outside  of  the  serpentine-areas  or  in  close  proximity  to 
them,  though  the  serpentines  cover  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  island. 

h.  Deposits  Occur  on  Tops  of  Hills  and  Plateaus. — Tiie  fact 
that  the  deposits  occur  on  the  tops  of  the  plateaus  or  hills 
and  on  their  gentle  slopes,  and  are  absent  in  the  lowlands,  also 
disproves  their  bog  origin.  Bog  ores  may  occur  on  flat  un- 
draincd  plateaus,  but  only  when  rocks  rich  in  iron  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  plateaus  and  occupy  higher  levels.  As  yet  no 
one  has  reported  higher-lying  iron-bearing  rocks  that  could 
have  been  the  source  of  the  vast  deposits  of  iron  covering  the 
present  plateaus  of  Cuba. 

c.  Extent  and  Thickness. — The  extent  of  the  deposits,  cover- 
ing many  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
tin  nous,  cast  much  doubt  on  the  origin  of  the  ore  in  bogs. 
The  descriptions  given  show  that  bog  ores  accumulate  in  bands 
near  the  shores  of  lakes  or  ponds,  and  the  deposits  are  not  con- 
tinuous over  extensive  areas  such  as  we  find  in  Cuba.  Again, 
bog  ores,  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  thin  and  must  necessarily 
be  so  on  account  of  their  accumulation  in  shallow  water,  where 
plant-life  or  liumus-materials  are  abundant.  If  the  deposits 
are  thick,  there  are  alternating  strata  of  iron-ore  and  sand  and 
mud.  The  Cuban  brown  ore  is  found  to  consist  of  solid  ore 
ranging  in  de}»th  up  to  50  ft.  Therefore,  the  extent  and  thick- 
ness of  the  Cuban  brown  ores  seem  inconsistent  with  their 
origin  in  bogs. 

d.  J^hi/sical  Character  of  the  Deposits. — Whenever  material  of 
any  kind  accumulates  by  successive  deposition  or  precipitation 
of  materials  held  in  suspension  or  in  solution,  the  resulting  de- 
posits show  lines  of  stratification  or  bedding.  The  complete 
absence  of  such  evidence  <lisprtn'es  the  l)Og  theory  as  an  ex- 
planation ot'tlio  origin  of  the  Cuban  brown  ores. 
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5.  Suvimary  of  Evidence  Opposed  to  the  Binj  Or"in'  >j  the 
Cuban  Ores. 
It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  Cuban  brown  ores  cannot  be 
regarded  as  bog  ores,  since  they  do  not  conform  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  such  ores.  In  cheniieal  composition  they  difier  in  the 
condition  of  the  iron,  the  amount  of  phosi»liorus,  the  low  silica, 
the  absence  of  grains  of  sand,  the  presence  of  consi<lerable 
amounts  of  nickel  and  cliromium,  and  the  presence  of  masses 
of  chalcedony  and  quartz.  The  location  of  the  ores,  entirely  on 
serpentine  rocks  and  on  the  top  of  hills  and  plateaus,  is  not 
consistent  with  their  origin  in  bogs.  The  great  extent  an<l 
thickness  of  }»ure  ore  is  unlike  bog  ore-deposits  elsewliere. 
And  lastly,  the  absence  of  stratitication  proves  that  the  ores  are 
not  sediments  precipitated  from  suspension  or  solution. 

IV.   I'liuuF  That  thk  Cuban   Brown   Ore  is  not  Ocher. 
1.  Definition  and  Description  of  Ochei: 

The  term  *'  ocher  "  has  been  used  in  many  different  senses, 
so  that  there  has  arisen  some  confusion  regarding  its  jiroper 
meaning.  These  conflicting  views  have  resulted  from  the  un- 
scientific ap[)lication  of  the  word  to  any  yellow  substance  that 
may  be  used  as  [>aint.  The  line  between  limonite  iron-ores  and 
ocher  has  only  been  drawn  arbitrarily,  and  there  is  a  grailual 
jiassage  from  one  to  the  other.  Certain  materials  are  undoubt- 
edly applicable  either  to  the  formation  of  pig-iron  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  but  in  the  main  the  distinctions  between 
the  substances  of  iron-ore  and  ocher  are  generally  recog- 
Jiize<l.  The  definitions  of  ocher  all  have  reference  to  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  material  and  its  chemical  composition. 

The  ocher  found  in  the  south  of  France,  called  French  ocher, 
has  been  largely  exported  for  many  years  to  various  countries 
and  is  favorably  known.  It  is  essentially  «l:i\  rirh  in  limonite, 
with  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  iron  oxidt 

a.  The  Paint  Manufacturers. — Oclier,  as  detined  in  the  Color 
Nomenclature  Table  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers*  Association 
of  the  United  States,'*  is  an  "  impt)rtant  permanent  natural 
yellow  color  found  reinforced  with  silica,  gypsum,  alumina, 
etc.     Consists  of  hydrated   ferric   silicate  of  aluminum    per- 


••  Fir»l  Annual  Rrport  of  the  Scieniijic  .Stction^  p.  55  (1908). 
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nioatiiii;  a  clay  Inirie,  and  when  burnt  its  8.1ia(le  may  be  varied." 
Tliis  definition  may  be  repirded  as  final,  as  the  raen  most 
competent  to  decide  what  constitutes  an  ocher  are  those  who 
make  most  use  of  the  nniterial. 

tSabin, — A.  II.  Sabin,'^  an  authority  on  paints  and  paint 
manufacture,  says:  "The  great  supplies  of  iron-oxide  paints 
are  mixtures  of  these  [limonite  and  hematite],  an<l  are  found 
in  deposits  where  the  ore  is  in  granular  or  earthy  form,  usually 
mixed  with  more  or  less  clay;  sometimes  the  clay  amounts  to 
two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  whole,  not  uncommonly  one-half. 
Suc-li  a  material  is  easily  reduced  to  a  powder." 

Mai  re. — Frederick  Mai  re  '*  says  : 

"  All  ocliers  are  compoundx  of  mixtures  of  several  ingredients  or  substances. 
The  coloring  matter  they  contain  is  due  to  hydrate  ferric  oxitle  (limnnitei  com- 
bined with  an  earthy  base,  wliich  varies  witli  each  locality  and  sometimes  with 
every  hill  in  the  locality  where  they  are  found There  cannot  be,  there- 
fore, any  recognized  standartl  or  chemical  formula  for  an  article  varying  as  much 
as  this  does.  Tliey  would  have  to  be  changed  with  each  new  sample  that  we 
analyzed.  Notwithstanding  so  many  variations,  ochers  may  be  grouped  into  two 
general  classes  : 

1.  Those  where  iht-  earth  base  holding  the  iron  oxide  is  chiefly  of  silicate  earth. 

2.  The  remaining  ochers  whose  base  consists  principally  of  clay,  earths,  or 
alumina. 

b.  Geologists. — The  following  definitions  seem  to  represent 
the  present  point  of  view  of  geologists  generally  : 

Pirsson. — L,  V.  Pirsson,'^  Professor  of  Geology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, considers  ocher  as  a  variety  of  clay ;  the  clay  element 
being  dominant.  lie  says — "  When  pure  it  (clay)  is  white  ; 
but  it  is  generally  colored  ivd  or  yellow  l)y  iron  oxides,  form- 
ing red  and  yellow  ochers." 

"The  Mineral  Industry." — In  the  various  volumes  of  '/'/ir 
Mineral  LulKstn/,  ocher  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  clay.  The  fol- 
lowing statement "'  represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  editors. 
"  Yellow  odier  is  clay  which  owes  its  tint  to  hydrated  sescpii- 
oxide  of  iron  "  (limonite). 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey. — Similarly,  in  the  various  volumes 

"  Tfrhnology  of  Paint  and  Varnish,  p.  128  (1905), 

'•  Modati  Pigments  and  Their  Vehifiat,  p.  68  lliM)8). 

"  Hocks  iind  liork  Miiienils,  p.  328. 

»•  The  Mineral  huhistry,  vol.  iv.,  p.  492  (18961. 
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of  The  Mineral  Resources  (»t"  the  I'.  S.  Geological  Survey,  ocher 
liiiH  been  regarded  as  beuniig  a  much  closer  relationship  to 
clay  than  to  the  iron-ores. 

c.  Summary  of  Dejinition  of  Ocfter. — Suninjarizin^  the  above 
definitions  it  is  seen  that  standard  odicrs 

1.  Must  be  loose,  earthy,  and  pulverulent  in  character; 

2.  Must  contain  clay  (hy<lrated  aluminum  silicate)  as  the 
base,  and  it  must  be  dominant; 

3.  Must  contain  iron  in  the  form  of  limonite  (hydrate<l  ferric 
oxide)  as  the  coloring-matter. 

2.   Physical   Character. 

Authorities  agree  that  ocherb  are  loose,  earthy,  and  jMilveru- 
lent  in  character. 

3.    Chemical  Composition. 

In  chemical  composition  there  are  wide  variations,  but  there 
is  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  ochers  contain  as  their 
essential  constituents,  clay  (hydrated  aluminum  silicate)  as  the 
l»as)',  and  limonite  as  the  coloring-matter.  Some  materials 
iiigh  in  <)xi«le  ami  low  in  alumina  and  combine*!  siliia  liave 
been  classed  with  the  ochers  by  those  who  have  not  been  exact 
in  their  usage,  but  there  is  now  a  decided  tendency  among  geolo- 
gists to  eliminate  from  the  ochers  those  materials  that  are  un- 
usually high  in  iron.  Materials  carrying  more  than  about  30 
per  cent,  of  iron  are  called  iron-ores,  and  lower  are  classed  as 
oihers,  provided  they  have  the  prt)per  physical  character  and 
the  chemical  composition  agrees  in  other  respects.  Paint 
nnmufacturers  object  to  materials  low  in  aluminum  silicate 
and  high  in  limonite.  Sabin  '■'  says  that  the  iron  oxides  used 
:is  paints  are  mixtures  of  the  iron  oxides  with  clay,  and  that 
they  are  preferable  to  the  heavier  pure  oxides  because  "much 
less  liable  to  rapid  settling  out  of  the  oil  or  other  vehicle." 
Thus  geologists  and  paint  manufacturers  agree  that  the  clay  ele- 
ment must  be  dominant  in  the  ochers,  and  that  the  iron  present 
nnist  be  in  the  form  of  limonite. 

4.    Comparison  of  the  Properties  of  Cuhan  Broian  Ore  ami  Ocher. 
The  Cuban  ores  in  question  do  not  agree  with  the  definitions 
of  ocher  as  given  above  in  several  respecti*. 

**  Tteknolosy  of  Paint  and  VamM,  p.  131  (1905). 
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a.  Physical  Characteristics. — The  greater  portion  of  the  ores 
are  not  loose,  earthy,  and  pulverulent.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
8anip]e8  seen  from  the  San  Felipe  district  not  a  single  one  has 
the  physical  character  of  an  ocher.  Of  the  specimens  from  the 
Moa  district,  some  do  conform  to  that  description,  but  most  do 
not.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  any  conclusions  that  will  hold 
for  Camaguey  must  also  hold  for  Moa  and  Mayari,  as  geologi- 
cally and  chemically  the  ores  are  the  same,  the  only  ditterence 
being  a  physical  one,  arising  from  the  different  degree  of  de- 
conii>osition  of  the  ore  in  the  different  localities. 

h.  Predominance  of  Clay. — The  chemical  composition  of  almost 
all  the  analyses,  of  which  hundreds  have  been  made,  shows  that 
clay  is  not  the  dominant  constituent,  but  instead  iron  oxide  is 
much  more  prominent.  Therefore,  the  material  does  not  con- 
form to  the  standard  definitions  of  ocher.  The  average  of  50 
compK'te  analyses  of  iron-ore  from  Moa,  taken  at  random  from 
several  hundred,  and  representing  all  [tortious  of  the  district  and 
all  depths,  show  55.09  per  cent,  of  ferric  o.xide  and  onl}'  19.9  per 
cent,  of  clay  possible,  if  all  the  silica  present  is  contained  in  the 
clay.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  clay  is  less  than  one-half 
the  entire  material,  while  the  ferric  oxide  constitutes  more  than 
one-half. 

c.  Condition  of  the  Iron  Oxide. — The  iron  is  only  partly  in  the 
form  of  limonite,  which  recognized  authorities  agree  is  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  iron  of  ocher.  Practically  all  the 
analyses  show  that  some  of  the  iron  is  in  the  anhydrous  condi- 
tion as  hematite,  and  the  microscopic  examination  has  shown 
that  many  samples  of  ore  contain  more  hematite  than  limonite, 
and  none  were  examined  in  which  hematite  was  entirely  absent. 
That  there  is  much  magnetic  material  in  the  ore  is  readily 
shown  by  passing  an  ordinary  magnet  through  a  mass  of  jnuv- 
derod  material.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  magnetic  nuitcrial 
showed  that  it  consisted  mainly  of  hematite,  with  a  small 
amount  of  magnetite  distributed  through  the  hematite.  It  is 
freely  admitted  that  material  that  can  be  properly  termed 
ocher  may  occur  in  many  samples  of  the  ore,  but  it  is  so  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  hematite,  whiih,  according  to  no  defi- 
nition, can  be  included  under  yollow  orher,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  them.     Some  experiments  to  separate  the  limonite 
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and  hematite  in  the  Cuban  ores  have   been  made  by  washing, 
but  without  success. 

d.  Silica  and  Alumina. — The  analyses  run  so  low  in  silica 
and  so  liigh  in  alumina  as  to  prove  conclusively  that  in  many 
of  the  most  ocherouH-appearing  samples  the  alumina  does  not 
exist  as  clay,  in  combination  with  silica  and  water,  but  the 
alumina  is  free  or  merely  in  combination  with  water.  It,  there- 
fore, does  not  agree  with  the  ochers. 

Of  hundreds  of  analyses  ot  ocher  that  are  available,  scarcely 
one  can  be  found  that  does  not  contain  more  silica  than  alumina* 
and  none  were  obtained  in  which  the  alumina  was  in  excess  of 
the  silica  by  more  than  a  very  small  amount. 

The  best  Italian  ocher  has  twice,  and  the  best  Pennsylvania 
ocher  has  three  times,  as  much  silica  as  alumina,  while  the  Cuban 
brown  ores  have  from  one  and  one-half  to  10  times  as  much 
alumina  as  silica.  The  average  of  50  analyses  of  Moa  ores 
taken  at  random  shows  1.69  times  as  much  alumina  as  silica. 
This  evidence  in  itself,  showing  such  marked  difference  be- 
tween ochers  and  the  Cuban  ores  in  question,  should  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  classed  as  ochers. 

e.  Economics. — It  is  admitted  that  some  samples  might  be 
obtained  from  the  Cuban  brown  iron-ore  deposits  that  would 
consist  of  ocher  alone,  but  these  deposits  are  unquestionably 
not  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  exploit  the  same 
property  for  ocher  and  iron-ore  by  different  concessionaries  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  examined  several  deposits  of  limonite 
iron-ore  and  ocher  in  Pennsylvania  where  both  occur  in  less 
intimate  association  than  in  Cuba,  and  yet  it  has  never  been 
found  })Ossible  to  exploit  the  two  together  by  different  com- 
panies. The  mines  in  (juestion  have  been  operated  for  iron-ore 
at  certain  times  and  the  ocher  separated  by  washing  ami  thrown 
away  ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  work 
the  deposit  for  ocher  and  in  the  washing  the  iron-ore  became 
the  waste  product.  These  Pennsylvania  deposits  represent  re- 
sidual material  and  are  thus  similar  to  the  Cuban  limtmite. 

V.  Turn  Drigix  of  the  Cihan  Browx  Ore. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  Cuban  ores  is 
unquestionably  the  segregation  or  collection  of  the  iron-minerals 
on  the  decomposition  of  the  serpentines  and  peridotites  which 
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oriijinully  toiituiiie*!  the  ore  in  the  form  of  magnetite,  hematite, 
ami  as  jiart  of  the  mineral  olivine.  The  mieroseopic  examina- 
tion of  thin  sections  of  the  serpentine  shows  the  rock  to  contain 
small  pellets  of  hematite  thickly  and  uniformly  distrihuted 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  rock,  and  some  magnetite.  As 
the  rock  decayed  at  the  surface,  the  soluble  portions  of  the  ser- 
pentine were  removed,  the  iron  was  converted  into  the  hydrated 
f(jriM  (limonite)  in  the  main,  though  some  remained  as  hematite 
and  magnetite.  The  chromium  and  nickel,  which  are  common 
constituents  of  basic  rocks,  also  remain  in  the  iron-ores.  Strang- 
ways,**  in  his  article.  Chrome  Iron  Mining  in  Canada,  makes 
the  following  statement,  which  is  recognized  to  be  true  by  all 
geologists  :  "  Cliromite  has  been  found  only  in  peridotites  and 
allied  magnesium  rocks,  or  in  serpentine,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  alteration  of  these  rocks." 

1.  Ecidence  of  Origin  from  Serpentine. 
While  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Camaguey  ores,  six  i>ol- 
ished  specimens  were  prepared,  which  plainly  showed  the 
gradual  transition  from  rock  to  ore.  All  were  taken  from  the 
San  Felipe  district,  north  of  Camaguey.  No.  1  was  a  sample 
of  the  underlying  serpentine,  and  the  large  amount  of  hematite 
it  contained  could  easily  be  seen  with  a  lens.  Xo.  6  was  a 
sample  of  iron-ore  from  the  same  localit}',  analyzing  49  per 
cent,  of  iron,  while  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  were  the  intermediate 
phases  from  rock  to  ore,  arranged  in  the  order  named.  Here 
we  found  indisjuitable  visual  evidence  of  the  true  origin  of 
the  Cuban  In-own  ore. 

2.  Description  of  Formation. 
C.  M.  Weld,-'  in  his  paper,  The  Residual  Brown  Iron-Ores 
of  Cuba,  has  given  a  good  description  of  their  formation.      He 
says  : 

"  The  ordinary  i)i*occ<liire  in  ri)ck-(leca_v  invi>lvos  the  removal  of  lime,  majfne- 
sia,  and  the  alkalies,  while  the  aluminous  silicates  and  the  ferric  oxides  for  the 
greater  part  remain  l>ehind.  Laterization  jjoes  one  step  further  an<l  removes  the 
silica  as  well.  Its  characteristics  are:  (1)  the  liheratiun  of  the  silica  from  its 
various  comjMiunds  ;  ['!)  the  removal  hv  solution  of  the  lime  and  ma>:nesia  ;  :>  the 
oxidation  of  the  ferrous  to  ferric  iron  ;  (4)  the  removal  of  the  silica  and  the  alka- 

"  Canadian  Mining  Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  No.  6,  pp.  42  to  47  (Mar.  1,  1908). 
»'    Tranx.,  xl.,  305  (li»10). 
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licH  ;  (•'»)  the  ••onLL-ntration,  as  a  r».-i<lii;il  tiiantle,  of  llj<-  alurnina  and  ferric  iron, 
with  titaniu,  chromic  oxide,  and  other  impurities  ;  and  lG»  a  sort  of  seojndarr 
dehydration  leading  to  cone  ret  ifjnary  and  pistjlitic  recemenle*!  ma<wes,  more  or 
IcHM  ahiindantly  diHHeminated  tlmju^^h  the  mantle. 

"  Willi  thin  process  in  mind,  the  »er[)entine  may  be  readily  rec<»ifnired  as  the 
[>arent  of  the  iron-<*re.  Lime,  ma^nejiia,  silica,  and  the  alkalies  ha%'e  Ijeeti 
largely  if  not  wholly  remove<l,  and  the  iron  and  alumina  have  been  concentrated. 
There  i«  seven  limes  as  much  iron  in  the  ore  as  in  the  serpentine,  and  eiKhl  and 
one-half  times  as  much  alumina.  Al>out  the  same  ratio  ap|>ear8  to  hidd  with  the 
ohrominm,  nickel,  and  lilminm,  which  are  nearly  equally  |>ersistent  with  the 
iron  and  alumina.  In  short,  there  is  no  need  to  ap|)eal  lo  a  hy|M>thetic-al  foreign 
source  for  any  of  the  elements*  constituling  the  ore,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
No  supposition  involving  tnin-|M»rtation  of  material  is  re<juired.  Everything  is 
at  hand,  and  the  history  of  the  ore,  as  residual  material  derived  directly  from  it« 
underlying  rock,  is  complete." 

3.  Example  of  Residual  Serpentine  Limonite  Ore. 
On  Staton  Islaiul,  X.  Y.,  tlierc  are  (k-posits  of  brown  iron-ore 
examined  by  us  tbat  are  strikingly  similar  to  tbe  Cuban  limo- 
nitos.  The  iron-ore  occurs  in  several  patibes  on  a  serpentine 
area,  and  it  is  there  possible  t<i  see  the  irra<lation  from  the  fresh 
serpentine  throui^h  the  mneli-deconiposed  rock  to  the  iron-ore. 
In  composition  and  general  appearance  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ide  to  distinguisli  the  Staten  Island  ores  from  the  harder  ores 
of  northern  Cuba. 

Vr.  Proof  that  the  Cuban  Brown  Ore  is  Iron-<  »ke. 
The  projier  classitication  of  the  Cuban  limonite  ores  has  been 
settled  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  declaring  them  to  be  iron- 
ores  and  subject  to  the  duty  levied  on  iron-ores  and  not  that 
placed  on  oehers.  In  the  past  there  have  been  several  eases 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  import  oehers  umler  the 
name  of  iron-ores  with  the  lower  importation  taritl'-rat^s  on  the 
latter,  but  the  decision  lias  been  adverse  to  the  importers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.  have 
-iiccessfuUy  used  the  Cuban  brown  ores  in  the  manufacture  of 
teel,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  value  for  such 
purpose. 

y\\.  Classification  of  the  Ciban  Brown  Ores. 
Our  general  conclusion  is  that  the  ores  in  question  oeeurring 
at  Cumaguey  and  Moa  are  pro]»erly  placed  under  the  Third 
Section  in  the  Classification  of  Mineral  Substances  as  quoted 
in  "  General  Bases  for  the  New  Mining  Legislation,"  and  ajt- 
proved  by  decree  of  Pec.  20,  1863. 
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Exploration  of  Cuban  Iron  Ore  Deposits. 

IIV   DWUiHT    E.    WOdDBIinxJE,    Dl  LLTU,    MINN. 
(WllkeK-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

During  A[»ril,  May,  and  June,  1910,  I  was  in  charge  of  an 
exannnati(in  of  the  greater  i»art  of  the  Moa  iron-ore  area  in 
Oriente  l*rovince,  Cuba,  on  the  north  eoaet,  near  the  east  end  of 
the  island.  My  instructions,  on  arrival  at  the  properties,  were 
to  check  former  estimates  of  tonnages  and  grades,  and  to  re-ex- 
amine the  ore  comprised  in  claims  covering  44,727  acres.  This 
work  included  the  running  of  lines  dividing  the  properties  into 
co-ordinate  planes,  the  boring  of  many  thousand  feet  of  holes 
spaced  at  the  intersections  of  these  co-ordinates,  the  taking  of 
samples  of  the  ore  penetrated,  the  analysis  of  these  samples 
for  their  various  constituent  minerals,  and  the  determination 
of  the  results  as  to  tonnages,  depths,  and  grades,  both  for  in- 
dividual properties  and  for  the  entire  group.  Each  section  of 
every  one  of  the  thousand  holes  drilled  was  to  be  compensated 
for  depth  and  grade  with  every  other,  a  series  of  simple  arith- 
metical calculations  of  no  slight  magnitude,  the  mere  mechani- 
cal labor  of  which  consumed  much  time,  but  finally  resulted  in 
giving  a  complete  average  of  all  the  essential  facts  for  the  en- 
tire area  of  18,000  hectares. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  more  than  willing,  active,  and  able 
co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co., 
from  Charles  F.  Rand,  President,  and  Jennings  S.  Cox,  General 
Manager,  down  to  the  most  humble  water-carrier,  the  work 
would  have  consumed  far  more  time  than  it  did. 

The  lands  thus  systematically  explored  by  me  were  comprised 
in  the  following  denouncements:  Punta  Gorda,  Yaminiguey, 
l^aiin'oa  seounda,  Sagua,  Moa,  Yajrumaje,  Lirio,  and  Cabanas, 
all  of  which  were  massed  as  the  Moa  group,  so  called,  and  cover 
an  area  of  13,832  hectares,  or  34,179  acres.  Some  10,000  acres 
additional  to  this  was  included  in  neighboring  properties,  lying 
between  Moa  and  the  east   end  of  the  island,  the  Buena  Vista, 
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Canete,  Taco,  l>arirtaLrua,  and  Tanaiuo  clainit*,  and  u  third  group 
of  BO-called  Kodrigo  lands,  lying  in  a  compact  group  to  the 
south  of  and  joining  the  Punta  (lorda  claim.  On  all  these 
lands,  aside  from  the  Buena  Vista  aiid  I{o«lrig<»  groups,  there 
were  found  to  exist  no  less  than  8«»o, 124,000  tons  of  iron- 
ore,  of  an  average  composition  of  iron,  43;  sulphur,  0.117; 
jdiosphorus,  0.012;  nickel  and  cohalt,  0.80;  and  chromium, 
1.7  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  tonnage  there  were  found 
some  100,000,000  tons  of  an  average  tenor  of  about  32.5  jkt 
cent,  of  iron.  The  tonnage  found  to  exist  on  Buena  Vista  and 
Kodrigo  was  about  250,000,000  tons,  averaging  43  per  cent,  of 
iron.  Considering  the  fact  that  all  analyses  are  made  dried  at 
212°,  and  that  the  ore  carries  not  far  from  14  per  cent,  of  com- 
bined moisture,  and,  say,  25  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water, 
this  tonnage  means  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  above  totals  of  an 
iron-ore  with  iron-content  of  about  50  p»er  cent. 

The  preceding  papers  in  this  volume,  and  to  which  rny  i)resent 
j)aper  may  be  considered  an  a«ldendnni,  elucidate,  more  fully 
than  I  could  hope  to  do,  the  origin  and  geological  character  of 
these  ores,  some  of  them  with  special  reference  to  the  attitude 
of  claimants  for  portions  of  these  ore-fields  under  the  argument 
that  these  ores  are  bog  ores  or  ochers.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  the  situatit)n,  method  and  expense  of  ex[tloration,  and  to 
probable  courses  of  development  and  mining,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  ore  delivered  in  the  United  States. 

Articles  descri|>tive  of  the  discovery  and  development  of  a 
tonnage  of  000,000,000  tons  of  commercial  iron-ore  in  the 
Miiyari  tield  by  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  have  been 
l>ul»lished  from  time  to  time.  Subseipient  to  these  discoveries 
and  their  exploitation,  the  red  soil  at  Moa  was  recognized  as  an 
iron-ore,  and  researches  were  immediately  instituted  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  ore.  These  investigations 
commenced  in  1906  an<l  had  been  carrie«l  on  almost  continu- 
ously with  a  varying  degree  of  vigor  up  to  the  time  of  my 
own  examination,  in  1910.  The  tonnages  of  this  new  dis- 
trict proved  to  be  greater  than  those  of  Mayari,  while  the 
quality  was  found  to  be  quite  similar.  The  resemblance  in 
gra<le  was  but  natural,  since  the  origin  of  ore  in  these  two 
fields  was  precisely  the  same  and  the  breaking-down  of  the  ore- 
bearing  rock  has  proceeded  at  Moa  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
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that  i)roce88  at  Mayari.  More  tlian  50,000  acres  ot"  laud  were 
examined  and  drilled,  the  district  was  mapped,  and  thousands 
of  drill-samples  were  analyzed.  It  was  found  that  the  general 
area  of  these  Moa  fields  was  super[)OPed  upon  about  60  t*q. 
miles,  and  that  the  ore-beds  extciidcMl  directly  to  the  Atlantic 
shore,  forming  a  blanket  more  or  less  continuous  from  the  sea 
to  the  summit  of  the  islan<l,  the  height  of  land  between  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Caribbean  sea. 

A  precipitous  range  of  rugged  hills  is  practically  continuous 
along  the  north  coast  of  Oriente  Province.  These  hills  attain 
an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  ft.,  and  approaching  by  sea, 
form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  tljc  landscape.  At  points 
the  slopes  reach  the  water's  edge,  elsewhere  they  are  some 
miles  from  the  shore.  Numerous  bays  break  the  coast;  some 
large  enough  for  harbors  for  ocean-going  ships,  while  others 
are  constricted  in  area  and  shallow  in  depth.  A  series  of  coral 
reefs  extending  for  many  miles  along  the  coast  protects  it  from 
the  constant  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  surge,  which  is  hurled  in 
by  the  steady  XE.  trade-winds.  Occasionally  these  reefs  are 
cut  by  broad  and  deep  entrances,  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
break  in  the  otherwise  uninterrupted  line  of  white  water  that 
is  like  a  foamy  stripe,  elongated  on  either  hand  until  it  ends,  a 
mere  ribbon  upon  the  blue.  These  reefs,  awash  at  low  tide, 
are  covered  at  high  tide,  and  so  perfect  a  protection  do  they 
form  that  the  decrepit,  poorly-rigged,  flat-bottomed  fishing- 
boats  of  the  natives  are  safe  inside,  no  matter  how  fiercely  the 
combers  may  smash  upon  the  reefs  beyond. 

The  ciudadcita  of  Baracoa  is  35  miles  east  of  Moa,  and  its 
history  extends  back  to  the  time  of  Columbus,  for  it  was  here 
tiiat  he  first  landed  on  Cuban  soil.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1500.  To  the  west,  50  miles,  is  the  capacious  bay  of  Nipe, 
where  are  situated  the  works  and  shipping-piers  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Iron  Co.,  the  sugar-mills  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  a  terminus  of  the  Cuba  railway.  Between  Baracoa  and 
Nii)e  bay  there  arc  no  settlements  worthy  the  name, — only  an 
(Occasional  fisherman's  hovel,  where  a  cocoa-palm  grove  comes 
down  to  the  sea,  or  where  there  are  a  few  roods  of  cultivable 
soil.  So  much  of  the  scanty  earth  along  this  stretch  of  coast 
is  iron-ori'  that  arable  ground  is  hard  to  find  and  is  in  high  re- 
quest. 
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KoadH  scarcely  (IcHorvc  the  luiiiie  in  this  section  of  C'uha. 
While  there  is  the  Camino  Heal,  the  so-called  King's  Highway, 
it  is  iriij)U8sal)le  for  wagons,  and  from  Moa  to  Haracoa  a  pack- 
niule  cannot  get  through,  even  with  an  empty  sadflle.  In 
seasons  of  liigh  water  the  n»ads  to  Sagua  and  on  to  Xipe  bay 
cannot  he  traverse*!  at  all,  and  communication  is  almost  en- 
tirely l)y  l)oat.  The  poor  transportation  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  provisions  and  supplies,  of  getting  and  ket'j»- 
ing  competent  men,  and  of  handling  the  mails. 

No  surface  of  soil  exists  over  these  ores;  indeed,  the  ore  it- 
self is  the  soil,  upon  which  grow  either  pine  forests  or  a  char- 
acteristic trojtical  jungle.  On  the  lower  elevations  and  in  the 
hitter  drainetl  of  the  upland  interior,  pine  predominates;  in- 
land, where  the  rain-fall  may  he  heavier,  an<l  wherever  it  re- 
mains more  permanently  after  falling,  the  verdant  jungle 
enters.  It  closely  resembles  tlie  jungles  of  northern  South 
America,  with  its  tough,  cord-like  creepers,  its  strange  arboreal 
growths,  and  its  dense  poisonous  and  jtriikly  shrubbery.  It  is 
hard  to  penetrate  uidess  (^ne  has  in  his  iiands  that  omnipresent 
weapon,  the  machete.  In  the  belief  timt  a  tiiin  capping  of  sur- 
face-soil and  humus  might  lie  above  the  ore  in  these  jungles,  I 
took  a  number  of  samj)les  in  these  woods  at  varying  depths, 
which  showed  on  analysis  that,  when  found  at  all,  tlie  ore  ex- 
tended to  the  surface,  whether  timbered  or  not,  Xo  stripping 
of  these  ore-bodies  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  mining,  and  dur- 
ing the  dry  seasons  a  lighted  match  may  bo  applied  to  the 
torest-floor  and  the  fire  will  clean  off  all  organic  matter  above 
the  <»re,  leaving  it  free  and  fit  for  immediate  mining  by  the 
>team-shovel  or  other  means  of  excavation. 

Scattered  al»out  the  surface  of  these  deposits  are  boulders, 
llat  sheets,  pellets,  and  nodules  of  hard  iron-ore,  somewliat  tle- 
hydrated,  and  varying  from  masses  of  many  tons  to  pieces  the 
size  of  minute  bird-shot.  X'atives  call  the  pellets  tierras  de 
per digones,  or  '' shot  soil,"  a  nanjo  warranted  by  tlieir  appear- 
ance and  by  the  use  to  which  they  sometimes  have  been  put, 
b(»ih  in  peace  and  in  war.  While  the  upper  inch  or  two  is  occa- 
sionally composed  entirely  of  this  material,  it  is  usually  carrie«i 
in  a  matrix  of  soft  ore,  an»l  it  was  the  original  design,  at  the 
time  of  discovery,  to  wash  this  hard  ore  from  the  surrounding 
rod  soil  and  ship  a  ]»roduct  of  indurated  iron-oro.    Tiiis  scheme. 
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however,  was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  hard  ore,  which  is  spread  over  a  great  area  in  a  compara- 
tively thin  layer  or  appearH  in  isolated  dej^osits  and  pockets; 
moreover,  the  matrix  contains  so  much  clay  that  washing  was 
slow  and  dithcnlt.  During  the  course  of  experiments  having 
in  view  the  washing  of  this  material,  it  was  found  that  the  soft- 
ore  matrix  was  as  good  ore  as  the  hard,  and  it  was  not  until 
this  fact  was  fully  realized  that  the  great  size  and  vast  import- 
ance of  these  deposits  were  appreciated  and  their  possibilities 
realized. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  engineers  that  these  shot 
ores  cemented  into  masses  occur  in  layers  and  bedding-planes, 
and  so  form  a  persistent  sheet  covering  a  large  continuous 
area.  In  proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  hard  boulders  fre- 
quently found  underground  in  the  progress  of  drilling-opera- 
tions. Basing  my  opinion  on  the  results  of  a  drilling-campaign 
greater  than  that  of  any  concern  aside  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Iron  Co.,  at  the  Moa  and  Mayari  properties,  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  tlieory.  I  believe  the  hard  ore  found  under- 
ground in  drilling  to  be  blocks  and  boulders  of  this  cemented 
niutcrial,  and  not  often  of  large  size.  Also,  that  the  horizontal 
outcrops  of  cemented  nodules,  at  times  found  along  the  sides 
of  erosion-caiions,  are  not  original,  but  have  assumed  their 
present  condition  since  they  became  subject  to  the  changes  in- 
cident to  surface-action ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether  they  are 
directly  upon  the  top  of  the  ground  or  near  to  it.  C(»ntrary  to 
statements  made  in  occasional  reports,  there  are  in  these  de- 
posits no  definite  layers  of  ore  of  varying  degrees  of  indura- 
tion, color,  or  class.  The  deposits  are  homogeneous  masses, 
and  the  harder  ores  found  so  frequently  are  the  result  of  heat, 
the  action  of  the  elements,  and  tlu-  infiltration  of  iron  salts  as 
a  cementing  material;  while  the  variations  of  color  and  texture 
are  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  hydrated  con<lition  and  a  more 
or  less  complete  disintegration  of  the  original  rock,  all  due  to 
local  favoring  or  retarding  causes.  I  took  careful  note  of  the 
depth  reached  by  nodulized  ore  and  found  it  to  average  a  few 
inches,  while  the  extreme  depth  was  24  ft.  This  latter  depth 
lor  nodules  was  rare;  in  such  casi-s  their  proportion  of  the 
mass  was  very  slight. 

The  deposits  constitute  a  surface-mantle  varying   in    thick- 
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Via.  1. — A  I)KAfi-LixK  Kx<  AVAToK  AT  Mayvki,    Siiowix<»  Kakii-  op 

A<TIOX. 


Vui.  'J.— The  Drau-I.ise  I><>ai>inu  ORE-rAR><  at  Mayari.     <'ar-"»  I'sko 
Hkkk  ark  ok  .M)  Toss  Capacity  anh  are  Side-IHvp. 
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Fig.  3. — Uuk  Kxcavai  kd,  Showing  Kock   IJuri.uEiis  ox  ii-ouii. 


Fio.  4. — A  Tumi.  ()vi:k  Okk-Soii,  in  IMxk  Wooi>s  at  Moa. 
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nc'ss  from  a  mere  film  to  121  ft.,  wliith,  I  believe,  is  the  ex- 
treme depth  ever  (lrille<l  in  ore  in  Moa.  This  hole  was  Vjored 
by  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Co.  The  greatest 
<leptli  which  I  attained  was  81  ft.,  said  to  be  the  second  deepest 
ever  bored  there,  and  the  deepest  ever  put  down  by  an  ordinary 
crew  of  two  men.  There  is  an  average  thickness  of  from  18 
to  20  ft.;  the  results  of  work  under  my  supervision,  covering 
an  area  of  more  than  8,000  hectares  of  ore  drilled,  showed  an 
average  of  18. &H  ft,;  Mayari  ore,  I  understand,  is  a  tritie 
thicker.  The  thickness  of  the  ore-mantle  is  affected  by  local 
causes,  assisting  or  delaying  the  breaking-down  of  the  serpen- 
tine rock  (which  experts  agree  to  be  the  mother  of  this  ore), 
erosion  by  streams,  and  other  causes.  The  ore  lies  directly 
upon  the  serpentine,  and  mining  will  be  somewhat  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  gradation  from  ore  to  rock  is  not 
at  all  regular,  but  very  rough,  so  that  in  cleaning  the  bottom 
of  an  ore-body  with  any  sort  of  automatic  machine,  chunks  of 
serpentine  are  liable  to  be  broken  ott'  and  lifted  with  the  ore, 
unless  care  is  constantly  exercised.  This  irregularity  is  shown 
I)lainly  at  the  mines  of  Mayari,  and  shipments  from  these  open- 
ings to  Nipe  piers  sometimes  contain  serpentine  broken  from 
the  floor. 

Torrential  mountain  streams  are  frequent  in  this  area;  a 
square  of  225  hectares  was  measured  for  check-work  in  which 
were  no  less  than  three  large  rivers  with  deep  gorges,  each  one 
worn  well  into  the  underlying  rock.  In  this  particular  area 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  barren  of  ore.  But,  while 
there  are  many  streams,  this  special  case  was  abnormal  and 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  entire  district.  In  spite  of  a  brief 
rainy  season  and  a  long  dry  period,  waters  flow  with  surprising 
volume  throughout  the  year.  But  erosion  at  the  present  time 
is  exceedingly  slight  and  entirely  negligible  so  far  as  tonnage 
of  ore  is  concerned,  for  the  arroyo  slopes  are  hard  and  smooth, 
and,  even  in  flood,  the  rivers  bear  comparatively  little  material 
in  suspension. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  ore  is  that  it  stands  indefinitely  with- 
out caving.  On  exposed  vertical  faces,  open  to  storm  and  sun, 
there  is  no  appreciable  sloughing-ofl'of  the  sides.  I  have  seen 
pits  dug  years  ago,  that  have  been  open  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  the  vertical  walls  of  which  still  retain  marks  of  picks 
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and  other  tooln  of  the  iliggers.  Tliis  ore  is  very  elayey,  rep- 
resentative and  composite  assays  showing  AljO,,  13.34,  and 
SiOj,  3.36  per  cent.  Derived,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  from  ser- 
j»cntine,  the  proportion  of  ahiinina  is  naturally  very  high. 

By  reason  of  the  character  and  condition  of  these  ores  ex- 
ploration can  l>e  carried  on  by  a  process  that  is  simple,  accurate, 
ra[>id,  and  cheap.  Ordinar}'  2-in.  auger-bits  are  forged  on  one 
end  of  4-ft.  sectional  rods,  the  other  end  being  fitted  to  receive 
a  sleeve-nut,  5  or  6  in,  long,  into  which  another  4-ft.  section 
may  be  screwed.  As  a  hole  is  driven  down  by  the  auger-bit 
additional  threaded  sections  are  screwed  on  the  rod,  making  it 
any  desired  length.  On  each  end  of  each  rod,  except  where 
the  bit  is  shaped,  is  a  backing-nut  screwed  down  hard,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rods  from  working  too  tightly  into  the 
sleeve-nuts  when  turned  into  the  resisting  ground,  which  would 
render  it  ditiicult  to  release  quickly.  In  most  cases  ore  can  be 
bored  by  this  simple  tool  with  comparative  ease,  and  when  hard 
blocks  and  boulders  are  encountered  underground,  they  are 
sometimes  cut  by  the  substitution  of  a  cutting  chisel-bit  for  the 
auger-}»oint;  in  other  cases  the  men  will  move  a  few  feet  away 
and  drive  another  hole,  experience  having  shown  that  a  ver}' 
short  distance  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  avoid  a  boulder. 
The  hole  is  started  through  the  drier  top  soft  ore  or  nodules 
on  the  surface,  a  little  water  is  poured  in,  the  bit  lifted  and 
driven  down  by  the  combined  strength  of  two  men,  and  then 
turned  in  the  ore.  The  work  is  a  combination  of  churning 
and  boring.  P]very  few^  feet  the  tool  is  lifted,  the  ore  adhering 
to  the  bit  is  cleaned  oft'  by  pressing  a  stick  into  the  })oint  of 
the  bit  and  then  revolving  the  tool,  and  saved  for  analysis,  and 
all  sludge  that  has  collected  above  the  bit  is  scraped  oft*.  If 
the  hole  is  sampled  in  sections,  all  ore  taken  out  of  each  sectit^n 
by  the  bit  is  saved  to  make  a  full  sample;  but  it  the  hole  is 
saniitled  as  a  whole,  the  ore  is  all  }>iK'd  uj»on  a  eloth  an<l  after- 
wards mixed  and  quartered  down  with  the  ever-ready  tnachcte 
to  make  a  suitable  sample.  When  sampling  was  in  sections  it 
was  found  best  to  adopt  5-ft.  lengths,  both  for  general  conven- 
ieme  and  to  ease  the  work  of  the  calculator  of  averages.  The 
drilling  is  hard  work  in  deep  or  ditiicult  iioles,  or  where 
nodules  are  frequent, — as  hard  as  any  labor  that  a  num  can 
comfortably  i-ndure.      It   is  done  almost  entirely  by  Spaniards, 
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rno8t!y  from  the  province  of  Galit.iu,  who  hecorae  very  expert 
aiitl  earn  good  pay.  It  is  all  task-work,  and  the  going  rate  of 
contract-wages  varies  with  the  <Iepth  of  holes  as  well  as  with 
the  character  of  country-rock.  Each  |»air  of  boring-men  is 
accompanied  hy  a  water-carrier  and  a  sample-marker,  Inith 
l>aid  hy  the  day;  the  sample-marker  acts  as  the  representative 
of  the  employer.  He  nieas»ires  the  holes  and  sees  that  bottom 
is  reached  before  the  drilling  is  stopped.  The  deeper  the 
work  the  more  difficult  it  is,  and  there  is  on  the  one  han<l  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  ilrillers  to  shirk,  and  on  the  other  to 
allow  themselves  e.xtra  measurements.  They  will  stop  in  ore 
if  it  is  hanl  drilling,  marking  piedra,  or  "rock,"  on  their  last 
sample,  if  there  is  no  one  to  check  them.  Were  it  not  tor  the 
peculiarity  of  this  ore  of  standing  without  caving,  this  system 
of  (Irilling  would  be  impossible,  and  it  woubl  be  difficult  for 
the  engineer  to  follow  and  check  the  <lepth  of  holes  by  drop- 
ping down  a  measuring-rod,  or  by  inserting  a  bit  with  whi«h 
to  test  the  material  at  the  bottom.  It  is  not  uncomm<»n  to 
check  grades  of  properties  previously  drilled  by  inserting  bits 
in  the  old  holes  and  reaming  out  a  sample  from  the  sides  ot 
the  hole.  If  the  original  hole  has  been  protected  at  the  sur- 
face by  plugging  it  witii  a  piece  of  sapling,  it  is  very  unusual 
to  tind  tlie  hole  caved  or  destroyed. 

The  price  paid  the  borers  begins  at  from  1.5  to  2  cents  per 
foot  for  the  first  10  ft.  of  depth,  and  increases  by  the  addition 
of  a  like  sum  per  toot  tor  each  succeeding  10  ft.  of  progress 
following.  In  ordinary  ground  each  borer  will  earn  trom 
$2.50  to  $3  per  day;  in  other  words,  a  pair  of  borers  will  com- 
plete from  10  to  13  holes,  averaging  20  ft.  deep,  per  <lay. 
Sometimes,  when  work  is  unusually  difficult,  or  when  it  is 
desirable  to  get  special  results  on  check-work,  it  is  necessary 
to  j»ay  by  the  day  at  the  rate  previously  earned  on  contriict,  or 
to  give  some  sort  of  bonus  for  depths.  Working  with  one  of 
these  drills,  two  men  in  my  employ  drove  a  hole  81  ft.  deep, 
although  it  took  them  two  long  days  to  complete  it.  This 
hole  was  drilled  at  a  6|>ot  where  I  thought  that  the  ore  was 
thicker  than  the  original  testing,  or  my  own  tirst  check,  had 
shown  it.  The  original  recor<l  was  22  ft.  an»l  was  marked 
••rock  bottom";  my  own  check  was  20  ft.  and  was  likewise 
marked  "rock."     But  the  thinl  attempt  went  down  four  times 
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as  tiir  before  it  really  hit  the  serpentine,  though  located  less  than 
10  ft.  from  either  of  the  others.  Evidently  both  former  holes 
had  cut  into  an  ore-boulder  that  the  men  thought  was  bottom, 
or  that  they  did  not  desire  to  penetrate.  In  the  third  effort  to 
reach  bottom  10  ft.  ot  hard  ore  was  cut  by  the  use  of  a  chisel- 
bit  between  the  20-  and  30-ft.  levels.  A  fact  that  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise  to  me,  in  connection  with  this  hole,  was  that 
the  bottom  section,  from  75  to  81  ft.,  showed  ore  as  high  in 
grade  as  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  boring,  and  slightly 
above  the  average.  The  borers  acquire  great  facility,  and  work 
rapiilly  and  hard.  If  the  ground  is  easy  of  entry  they  com- 
plete the  holes  (juickly,  and  race  each  other  from  one  location 
to  the  next  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible.  They 
regard  themselves  as  of  a  type  of  laborers  higher  than  the 
average,  and  feel  pride  in  their  occupation. 

In  no  other  way  is  it  |X)ssible  to  explore  such  an  area  except 
at  great  expense  and  in  a  long  time.  No  system  of  tunnels, 
pits,  or  other  openings  is  so  well  suited  to  this  work.  It  is 
well  enough  to  sink  pits  occasionally,  to  check  by  actual  obser- 
vation certain  facts  that  seem  patent  from  the  drilling,  or  to 
answer  questions  that  may  arise.  In  this  manner  of  drilling 
there  have  been  bored  on  that  part  of  the  Moa  area  exjilored 
by  my  men  more  than  50,000  ft.  of  openings  in  ore,  counting 
the  work  of  original  explorers  and  my  own  check-work. 

By  this  rapid  an<l  inexpensive  method  of  boring  the  ore- 
blanket  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  in  advance  of  any 
actual  mine-operation  the  precise  quality  of  product  to  be  ex- 
pected from  any  given  area,  and  thus  to  regulate  grades  won, 
or  to  produce  any  (juality  within  the  chemical  limits  of  the  ore- 
body.  And  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  ascertain  in  advance 
the  general  topography  of  the  underlying  rock,  and  thus  to 
bring  mining-work  for  years  to  come  under  an  assured  and 
<lotinitc  plan  and  system.  All  this,  of  course,  means  a  greatly 
reduced  cost  of  mining. 

To  those  accustomed  to  vein-mines  or  to  the  great  replace- 
ment-deposits of  the  Mesabi  irt)n-range,  borings  varying  from 
100  to  300  m.  apart  may  seem  utterly  inadequate  to  prove 
grades  and  tonnages.  But  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of 
these  fields  and  of  their  necessarily  cpiite  homogeneous  char- 
acter answers  this  objection  in  part.      The  answer  is  made  de- 
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liiiito  and  conclusive'  aii<l  the  cii-^toinary  iiictljcxi  j(r<jvc<l  .sale 
l>y  results  Hccurcd  in  actual  practice.  In  early  examinations 
of  tJie  Mayari  field  ori«;inal  boringH  were  Hftaced  every  100  ft., 
hut  as  the  work  proceeded  the  ore  wan  found  to  he  ko  retrular 
in  analyHiH,  texture,  and  thickness  that  holes  were  ^'radually 
spaced  at  intervals  up  to  and  even  exceeding  1,000  ft.  There 
was  some  variation  in  the  essentials,  hut  the  averages  |>roved 
so  closely  as  to  he  accepted  as  perfectly  competent  eviilenoe. 
The  results  reached  hy  these  njore  widely  separated  liorings 
liave  been  since  abundantly  proved  and  confirmed  hy  inter- 
HH'diatc  holes  spaced  as  close  as  50  ft.  from  each  other;  while 
in  actinil  mine-operation  ov»-r  the  same  ground,  shipments  also 
riieck  these  distant  original  holes.  My  own  intermciliate  lines, 
run  between  co-ordinates,  were  a  further  proof.  Kngineers 
and  others  accustomed  to  narrow  veins  and  comparatively  small 
tonnages  may  be  startled  at  such  figures  as  this  work  presents, 
secured,  as  these  have  been,  on  <lata  that  may  seem  absurdly 
insulticient,  but  study  and  examination  will  convince  them  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  assumptions  made. 

One  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  ore  is  that  often  its  appear- 
ance is  no  guide  to  its  analysis.  Naturally  one  might  expect 
the  deej)  reddish  soft  ore  to  be  of  better  grade  than  the  coarser, 
yellowish  ore  containing  grains  of  (piartz,  etc.  liut  this  lighter 
yellt)wish  ore,  when  dried  at  212°,  is  as  high  in  inui  as  the 
iieavier  red-colored  ore,  and  its  discovery  in  a  hole  is  little  or 
no  guide  to  the  probable  depth  of  that  hole,  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  class  of  ore  is  fouinl  more  fre(piently  near  the 
base  of  the  beds  than  in  the  higher  levels. 

It  is  very  important,  for  this  and  many  other  reasons,  that 
any  serious  attempt  at  the  examination  of  these  ore-fields  be 
assisted  by  a  chemist  in  the  tiebl.  About  2,.'>00  samples  were 
analyzed  during  the  course  of  my  work  on  this  examination, 
most  of  them  in  a  field-laboratory.  It  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain an  e(|uipment  in  the  hills  sufficient  for  the  determination  of 
chroniiuMi,  nickel,  phosph()rus  an<l  the  like,  but  all  irt>n-assays 
Wire  made  there,  and  were  kept  as  close  to  the  daily  returns 
iVotn  the  drillers  as  was  practicabte.  With  the  crude  e<iuij»- 
ment  at  hand,  one  chemist,  assisted  by  two  Spanish  grinders 
from  the  district,  assayed  as  many  as  50  samples  in  a  «lay.  Our 
laboratory  was  housed  in  a  palm-thatclie<l  hut,  one  side  open 
vol..  XI. II. —10 
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to  the  breezes,  witli  its  loot-tliiek  root  inlial)ited  l>y  snakeB, 
•8cori)ions,  and  rats,  and  with  myriads  of  flies,  fleas,  and  gnats 
swarming  about  us  as  we  carried  on  our  calculations  or  weighed 
out  our  samples.  The  NE.  trade-winds  that  come  into  such  a 
laboratory  after  sweej»ing  over  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  are 
freighted  with  dam}ine8s,  and  it  was  found  that  a  slight  delay 
in  weighing  a  dried  sample  caused  it  to  absorb  moisture  so 
rapidly  as  to  affect  the  results.  So  careful  were  my  selected 
native  assistants  in  their  work  of  marking  samples,  both  in  the 
tield  and  in  the  grinding-shed,  that  of  all  the  samples  brought 
in  for  analysis  less  than  half  a  dozen  were  unmarked  or  mis- 
placed. 

This  limonitic  ore  carries  an  excessive  amount  of  hygroscopic 
moisture  and  is  light  in  weight,  varying  between  18  and  21 
cu.  ft.  to  the  ton.  At  an  average  of  20  cu.  ft,  which  has  been 
assumed  as  a  safe  unit  for  computation  by  all  explorers  in  that 
field,  the  ore  will  weigh  5,382  tons  per  hectare-foot.  AVhen 
the  area  runs  into  thousands  of  hectares,  and  the  average  depth 
to  more  than  18  ft.,  it  may  be  seen  readily  that  the  estimated 
tonnage  will  give  an  enormous  aggregate. 

The  presence  of  nickel  and  chromium  has  been  noted.  The 
former  is  found  in  quantities  increasing  towards  the  floor  of  the 
deposits.  In  the  analyses  of  several  hundred  samples  for  this 
element,  the  highest  percentage  found  was  1.28  and  the  lowest 
0.44,  witli  an  average  not  i'ar  from  0.80.  I  need  not  emphasize 
the  economic  importance  of  an  iron-ore  averaging  43  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  carrying  0.80  per  cent,  of  nickel.  Several  hundred 
tests  for  chromium  showed  an  average  of  1.75  per  cent.,  a 
serious  matter  if  it  were  not  that  a  simple  metallurgical  process 
will  eliminate  this  element  at  one  stage  of  the  reducing-opera- 
tion.  Ti)ese  ores  are  of  Bessemer  grade,  slightly  lower  in 
silica  than  the  average  Mesabi.  and  not  higher  in  kaolin  than 
some  Mesabi  ores.  Phosphorus  exists  in  very  slight  propor- 
tion. Sulithur  is  negligible.  At  Felton,  on  Nipe  bay,  the 
Siianish-American  Iron  Co.  o)>erates  a  large  works  for  the 
beneficiation  of  this  ore  by  drying  it  in  cylindrical,  rotating, 
horizontal  kilns  heated  to  a  high  degree,  which  reduces,  by  33 
l)er  cent.,  the  weight  of  raw  ore  charged.  Against  this  cost  of 
noduHzation,  which  may  be  given  at  about  ^1.25  per  ton  of 
]>roduct  of  the  kilns,  arc  to  be  placed  the  saving  in  freights  and 
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duty,  and  the  advantage  to  the  fiirnacc-njan  of  receiving  a 
partly-prepared  nuiterial  for  treatment. 

With  no  over-hurden  to  be  removed,  the  deposit  situated 
close  to  the  sea,  with  stream-valleys  cutting  through  the  oro- 
beds  and  running  directly  to  deep  water,  and  with  an  average 
thickness  suitable  for  about  one  nhovel-cut,  these  ores  should 
be  mined  at  low  cost  by  ordinary  steam-shovel.  The  steam- 
shovel  is  referred  to  here  as  though  its  advantage  for  this  work 
were  unquestionable,  but  this  is  not  so  certain,  since  some  other 
type  of  machitie  excavator  may  be  better.  The  drag-line  ex- 
cavator has  been  tried,  and  has  advantages,  especially  if  the 
deposit  of  ore  is  comparatively  thin  and  the  floor  quite  rough. 
Also,  its  radius  of  action  is  tar  greater  than  that  of  a  steam- 
shovel,  which  must  be  moved  fre(|uently.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  machines  if  the  shovel  can 
get  one  or  two  full  cuts  in  clean  ore,  but  such  opportunities 
are  comparatively  rare.  One  block  of  75,000,000  tons,  assay- 
ing several  percentages  better  than  the  average  of  the  district 
and  of  a  thickness  of  about  70  ft.,  can  be  connected  with  deep 
water  by  a  railway  4,000  m.  long,  without  excessive  gradients. 
Ore  so  situated  can  be  delivered  on  board  ship  at  an  actual 
operating-cost  not  to  exceed  20  cents  per  ton.  The  average 
cost  of  mining  and  rail-transport  to  the  sea  for  the  entire  ton- 
nage in  sight  should  be  but  little  more  than  this  amount,  if 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensur- 
ate with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 

Iron-ore  is  transported  from  Cuba  to  American  Atlantic 
ports  at  85  cents  per  ton.  It  is  carried  in  British  ami  Norwe- 
gian tramp  steel  ships  of  from  3,500  to  6,000  tons  cargo-capa- 
city, usually  ecpiipped  with  two  cargo-hatches  forward  and  two 
aft.  These  vessels  do  not  compare  with  the  great  lake-freighters 
of  from  10,000  to  13,000  tons  capacity  and  with  from  20  to  33 
hatches.  To  be  sure,  a  lake  ore-carrier  would  not  live  in  the 
weather  to  which  these  boats  are  subjected,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  reasonably  large  staunch  carriers  can  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  afford  rapid  loading  ami  unloading  at  each  end 
of  the  route.  With  a  ship  of  this  character  in  this  trade,  more 
money  could  be  made  at  70  cents  per  ton  than  the  lake  boats 
make  at  85  cents  per  ton.  Adiling  duties  at  75  per  cent,  of 
the   foreign   import   rate,  incidentals,  administration-expense. 
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nodulizing,  and  all  other  charges,  a  nodulized  54-per  cent. 
Bessemer  ore  can  be  delivered  from  these  mines  at  American 
Atlantic  ports  at  a  cost  of  ai>out  5  cents  per  unit  of  iron,  and  at 
Pittsburg  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  per  unit  of  iron,  the  additional 
3  cents  being  due  to  the  freight  from  the  seaboard  to  Pittsburg. 
The  raw  ore  can  be  delivered  at  the  same  points  at  3.5  and  7.2 
cents,  respectively.  Of  course  Lake  Superior  ores  have  a 
counter  and  equivalent  advantage  at  Pittsburg  as  tliis  Cuban 
product  has  at  ocean  ports,  due  to  the  cost  of  the  rail-haul  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  sea. 

Various  important  steel-making  concerns  are  interested  in 
the  Moa  region.  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has  a  number 
of  men  in  that  field ;  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  are  also  well  re[»resented  by  their  subsid- 
iary companies — the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.  and  Juragua 
Iron  Co. ;  and  other  Eastern  an<l  Western  interests  are  identi- 
fied with  the  field.  No  mining  has  as  yet  been  started  at  Mt)a, 
but  it  is  probable  that  operations  will  not  long  be  delayed. 


The  Mayari  Iron-Mines,  Orientfe  Province,  Island  of  Cuba, 
as  Developed  by  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Co. 

HV   JAMKS    E.    LITTLE,    MTEELTOX.    I'A. 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting.  June.  lOH.) 

Of  the  Several  extensive  deposits  of  brown  iron-ore  in  Cuba, 
including  those  of  Mayari  and  Moa,  that  of  Mayari  was  the  first 
to  be  systematically  explored,  and  was  selected  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  operations  in  the  develojunent  of  this  class  of  ore. 

Construction-work,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1901,  involved 
the  building  of  IG  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad  and  two 
large  double-track  inclines,  the  installation  of  mining-machin- 
ery, a  nodulizing-plant,  power-plant,  shops  and  shipping-facili- 
ties, and  the  dredging  of  an  e.xtensive  basin  for  deep-draught 
vessels.  Unusual  weather-conditions  delayed  the  completion  of 
])()rtions  of  this  work  so  that  the  entire  plant  was  not  in  opera- 
tion until  December,  1909. 


ll...    -J.  — \'lI-\V     I  HOM    TllK    Tor    OF   TIIK    L<«\VKR    IXCI.IXK,  SllOWINU 
TlKDUA    UOKDA    (  IkAVITY-Y AUl>. 
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The  ore  in. its  natunil  state  contains  a  very  lart^e  percentage 
of  water,  which  increases  to  some  extent  with  the  depth  below 
the  surface.  Near  the  surface  it  is  red  in  color,  with  somewhat 
granular  structure.  The  color  gradually  changes  with  depth, 
finally  reaching  a  bright  yellow.  The  consistency  also  changes 
towards  the  bottom  to  a  clay-like,  sticky  mass.  The  relative 
proportion  of  red  and  yellow  ore  is  quite  variable;  in  some 
places  the  yellow  reaches  close  to  the  surface,  wliile  in  others 
the  red  extends  almost  to  the  underlying  serpentine. 

Fig.  1  is  a  map  showing  the  Mayari  division  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Iron  Co.  Tlie  ore  lies  on  an  irregular  plateau  about 
15  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide  at  the  widest  jioint,  entirely 
covered  with  pine  trees  and  brush,  which  grow  directly  on  the 
ore.  The  elevation  at  the  northern  extremity,  which  is  ii\^ 
proached  by  the  railroad,  is  about  1,700  ft.  above  seadevel.  At 
the  southern  end  the  general  elevation  is  about  2,000  ft.  Ore 
is  removed  by  means  of  scraper-bucket  excavators  and  steam- 
shovels,  these  machines  loading  into  special  standard-guage, 
side-dump  steel  ears  each  of  100,000  lb.  capacity.  A  short  haul 
brings  these  cars  to  the  head  of  an  inclined  plane,  6,800  ft. 
long,  and  of  varying  grades  from  6  to  25  per  cent.  From  tlie 
foot  of  this  upper  incline  there  is  a  short  railroad  about  a  mile 
long  to  the  head  of  a  second  incline,  1,950  ft.  long,  and  of  25- 
per  cent,  inclination.  This  Iowit  incline  ends  in  a  gravity-yard 
at  an  elevation  of  130  feet. 

The  ore  is  therefore  lowered  by  the  inclines  and  connecting 
railroad  through  1,401  tt.  vertical  height,  from  elevation  1,021 
to  elevation  130,  the  track-distance  being  2.44  miles.  JJoth 
inclines  are  doiibK"  trnck.  14  ft.  center  to  center.  Kmpty  cars 
coming  up  on  one  track  partly  counterbalance  loaded  cars  de- 
scending on  the  other  track. 

The  main  cables,  3  in.  in  diameter,  pass  over  heavy  drums, 
20  ft.  ill  diameter,  at  the  head  of  each  incline.  Each  end  of 
the  cable  is  securely  fastened  to  a  "  barney  "-car,  against  the 
spring-butter  of  which  the  ore-cars  rest.  The  speed  is  con- 
trolled by  a  steam-engine  geared  to  the  drums,  and  by  post- 
brakes  operated  by  steam. 

From  the  gravity-yard  at  Piedra  Gorda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  incline,  ore  is  carried  over  a  single-track  standard-gauge 
line,  13.45  miles  long,  to  Felton,  on  Xipe  bay,  where  a  noduliz- 
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in£j-plant  for  drying  and  Binterin*;  the  ore  is  situated.  The 
name  Felton  was  selected  lor  the  principal  town  in  honor  of 
Edt^ar  C.  Felton,  the  President  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co., 
of  which  the  S[>ani8h-Anierican  Iron  Co.  is  u  subsidiary 
corporation. 

The  nodules  produced  are  stocked  under  a  traveling-bridge 
at  the  wharf  in  position  for  prompt  loading  with  grab-buckets 
into  vessels  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

The  common  labor  employed  comes  principally  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain.  Many  Cuban  mechanics  and 
laborers  and  a  few  Jamaicans  are  also  employed.  There  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  colony  of  American  engineers,  clerks,  mechanics, 
and  others  holding  positions  of  responsibility. 

The  mining  settlement,  Woodfred,  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  is  magniticently  situated 
on  the  ridge  of  Mayari  mountain,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
Mayari  valley,  studded  with  royal-palm  groves  and  tobacco- 
fields,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  the  Nipe 
Bay  Co.  along  the  shores  of  Nipe  ba}-  and  Banes  bay. 

The  contour  of  the  ground  at  the  point  where  excavations 
were  begun,  though  appearing  to  be  quite  regular,  is  not  ideal 
for  steam-shovel  operation.  The  depth  of  ore  is  not  uniform,  in 
many  places  the  underlying  rock  projecting  far  up  into  the  ore, 
even  to  the  surface.  The  general  slope  of  the  ground,  even  in 
the  most  nearly  level  places,  is  quite  irregular.  Therefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  many  places  where  it  is  }n)ssible  to  operate  a 
steam-shovel  for  an  extended  period  in  a  cut  of  economical 
depth,  without  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rock 
with  the  ore  excavated.  For  this  reason  the  scraper-bucket  ex- 
cavators are  more  satisfactory  as  well  as  more  economical  tor 
excavation,  although  their  capacity  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  large-size  shovel  used.  Three  of  these  excavators  are  now 
at  work,  together  with  one  90-ton  Bucyrus  steam-shovel.  The 
excavators  o})erate  1.25-cu.  yd.  Page  buckets,  although  a  larger 
capacity  of  bucket  is  contemplated.  The  bucket  swings 
through  a  radius  of  60  ft.  and  without  difficulty  removes  all 
the  ore  for  a  width  of  about  100  ft.  down  to  the  rock  bottom, 
the  projecting  rock  and  stumps  being  discarded.  Fach 
nuichine-crew  consists  of  one  operator,  one  fireman,  and  three 
pit-men. 
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Ah  the  iiia<-irnio  works  up  liili  or  <l<»\vu  hill  coiitituuilly,  aiul 
the  truck  alongside  folltjws  the  BUine  grade,  cuph  can  he  dropped 
(hiuii  hy  gravity  to  he  hja<led  as  needed,  with  a  tniiiiiiuun 
amount  of  loc'omotive-8ervi<e.  Three  heavy  shiver-type  loco- 
iiiotivcH  serve  the  shove!  and  excavators,  and  deliver  cars  to 
the  head  of  the  upper  incline.  Here  the  tracks  have  grades 
arranged  so  that  cars,  when  the  hrdkes  are  released,  will  run 
To  the  incline  and  the  empties  coming  up  will  run  «>tl  (»n  another 
tia<k.      At   i»rcHent   two  cars  are  lowered   over  the  incline  at 

•  iiicc,  allli(»ngli,  when  desired,  three  cars  may  be  so  handle<l. 
A  hrakeman  travels  up  and  down  with  each  car  to  control  the 
hrakes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  trip. 

Both  inclines  are  operate<l  on  the  tail-rope  systenj,  the  main 
cable  on  the  upper  incline  being  3  in.  in  diameter,  of  6  strands  of 
19  wires  each,  of  plow  steel,  with  a  Ij^-in.  independent  wire- 
rojtc  center,  the  latter  also  having  6  strands  of  ID  wires  twisted 
around  a  hemp  core.  Its  breaking-strength  is  estimated  at 
377  tons.  The  total  length  of  this  cable,  manufactured  by  the 
John  A.  Koebling's  Sons  Co.,  is  7,810  ft.;  and  its  weight  ex- 
ceeded 123,000  11).  The  successful  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, and  installation  of  this  unusual  cable  in  its  present  posi- 
tion is  a  feat  of  engineering  well  worthy  of  notice.  Ah)ng  the 
track,  at  frefpient  intervals,  arc  rollers,  10  in.  in  diameter,  for 
supi>orting  the  cable.  These  rollers,  turned  from  well-seasoned 
nati\c  hard  wood,  arc  tarried  by  a  l..')-in.  axle  which  runs  in 
-iniplc  hard-wood  bearings  spikc<l  to  two  ties. 

At    the    ujiper  end   of  the  incline   the  cable  passes  over  twi> 

•  Ininis,  20  ft.  in  diameter,  set  tandem,  both  carrying  iieuvy  gears 
w  hich  mesh  with  a  common  pinion,  .58.5  in.  in  diameter,  on  a 
centir  line  between  the  drums.  Three  lialf-turns  are  nuide  over 
each  drum  by  tlu'  cable.  The  pinion-shaft  is  also  the  crank- 
shaft of  a  pair  of  30-  by  30-in.  verti<al  engines  which  are  used 
in  aci'clerating  the  moving  parts  and  to  carry  the  cars  over  icr- 
tain  parts  of  the  incline  where  the  descending  loa<le«l  cars  are 
on  too  low  a  grade  to  pull  the  empties  up  a  steeper  grade.  On 
each  drum  arc  two  pairs  of  post-brakes  «»perated  by  steam,  the 
load  being  applied  by  a  weighted  lever  acting  through  an  ec- 
<entric.  The  surface  of  the  tlrum  is  lagged  with  hard  wood 
for  the  brake-shoes  to  act  upon.  Grt»oved  wooden  lagging  is 
also  used  on   these   drums   for  the  cable  to  pass   over.      The 
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clruiiis  are  carried  on  a  sliaft  24  in.  in  diameter  in  center,  with 
bearings  21  in.  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  the  drums 
and  machinery  is  very  massive,  steel  castings  being  used  for 
almost  all  parts.  All  of  this  material  was  furnished  l>y  the 
Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  machinery-house  is  221  ft.  back  from  the  head  of  the 
incline  in  order  to  provide  for  the  cross-over  tracks  from  either 
incline  track  to  load  and  to  empty  track.  Spring-switches  are 
used  except  one,  which  is  free,  being  thrown  by  empty  cars 
coming  up  to  the  correct  position  for  the  next  loaded  cars 
going  down.  Safety-switches  are  located  on  the  mine-railroad, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  incline,  to  prevent  damage  by  cars 
running  away. 

The  contour  of  the  upper  incline,  starting  from  the  top,  is 

as  follows : 

582  lin.  ft.  on  2-)-per  cent.  j,'rade. 
2,175  lin.  ft.  on  17-per  cent,  grade. 
1,917  lin.  ft.  on  fi-per  cent,  grade. 
1,829  lin.  ft.  on  25-per  cent,  grade. 

At  the  foot  of  the  last  slope  the  contour  ends  in  a  parabolic 
vertical  curve  700  ft.  long,  connecting  the  25-per  cent,  grade 
with  thel.4-per  cent,  grade.  An  indicator  in  front  of  the  oper- 
ator in  the  machinery-room  shows  the  position  of  the  cars 
during  the  trip.  In  addition  there  is  a  complete  electric-bell 
signal-system  and  an  independent  telephone-line  to  provide  for 
communication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  inclines. 
The  main  rails  on  incline  are  100  lb.  per  yard.  Between 
these  is  a  barney-ear  track  of  36-in.  gauge,  using  56  lb.  per 
yard  rails. 

The  connecting  railroad  from  the  foot  of  the  upper  incline  to 
the  top  of  the  lower  line  is  arranged  with  suitable  cross-over 
tracks  so  as  to  facilitate  handling  the  cars  up  and  ilown  by  one 
locomotive,  which  is  of  the  same  tyjte  as  those  used  on  the  mine- 
railroad.  Gravity-tracks  at  both  ends  provi<le  for  handling 
cars  to  and  from  the  inclines. 

The  lower  incline,  arraiiged  exactly  the  same  as  the  one 
above,  is  1,950  ft.  long,  with  a  uniform  25-per  cent,  grade  end- 
ing at  the  bottom  in  a  long  vertical  curve.  The  cable  used  is 
ot"  the  same  diameter  as  the  upper  incline  cable,  in  order  to 
keep  the   inachinery   details  uniform,   but,  as  the  length  and 
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woi^lit  of  cable  are  iiiiR-li  les.s,  it  is  made  at  east  steel  insteati  ol 
crucible  Hteel,  aii<l  Ims  bcniji  «fiitfr  iIl^t(•all  of  ;im  imliiMiidfut 
wire  rope. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  incline  is  the  I'ieUra  (iorda  gravity- 
yard,  where  loads  arc  made  up  into  a  train  by  irravity,  and 
empties,  taken  from  train  In*  a  switch-back  arrangement,  are 
run  to  the  foot  of  the  incline.  Fig.  2  is  a  view  from  tiie  top 
id"  the  lower  incline,  showing  the  IMedra  G<>r<la  gravity-yard. 
The  main-line  railroad  leads  off  to  the  right,  towards  Felton. 
Tlif  Mayari  valley  and  Nipe  bay  are  shown  in  the  background. 
The  main-line  railroad  from  Piedra  Gorda  yard  to  Felton, 
first-clasH  in  every  respect,  is  single  track,  00-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E. 
>tandard  rails,  laid  on  native  hard-wood  ties,  ballasted  with 
rock.  The  locomotive  which  handles  the  trains  on  the  main 
line  is  of  the  consolidation  type,  with  leading  truck  and  trailer- 
wheels,  cylinders  19  by  24  in.,  capable  of  hauling  a  45-car  train 
of  ore,  weighing  about  8,200  net  tons,  fr»»m  Pie«lra  Gorda  to 
Felton.  The  maximum  grade  is  O.o  per  cent,  in  favor  of  loads, 
and  the  maximum  curve  is  6°.      All  bridges  are  of  steel. 

At  Felton,  the  terminal  on  Nipe  bay,  the  trains,  after  weigh- 
ing the  cars,  are  delivered  to  a  track  on  the  west  side  of  the 
raw-ore  yard,  where  one  side  of  a  car  rests  on  a  sill  wall.  A 
plan  of  the  works  at  Felton  is  given  in  Fig.  3,  and  Fig.  4  is  a 
se<tion  through  the  raw-ore  yard  and  the  fee«l-end  of  kilns, 
looking  north.  The  full  length  of  the  yard  is  750  t\.  Two 
electric  gantries  carrying  trolleys  with  6-ton  grab-buckets  cover 
this  distance  and  handle  the  ore  from  the  yard  to  the  kiln- 
feeders. 

The  gantries  also  carry  nuichinery  for  dumping  the  ore-cars. 
A  jiair  of  hooks,  suspended  from  hoisting-drums,  are  guidecl  by 
means  of  "  tag  lines  "  so  as  t>)  engage  with  pins  in  the  doc^r  on 
the  front  side  of  the  car.  In  raising,  the  door  turns  about 
hingi'-pins  situated  on  the  back  side  of  the  car  so  that  wheti 
the  door  is  raised  to  its  full  height,  through  about  90°,  its  frame 
is  in  position  to  serve  as  a  link  in  lifting  the  back  side  of  the 
ar-body  off  of  the  under-fnime  through  a  sufficient  angle  to  dis- 
harge  its  load  over  the  sill-wall  on  which  the  front  of  the 
car-body  rests.  As  a  rule,  cars  will  dumji  when  raised  to  45°; 
or  perhaps  a  little  hiirher,  if  the  ore  is  particularly  wet  and 
stickv. 
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The  noduliziiig-plant,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  raw-ore 
yard,  consists  of  12  rotary  kilns,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  125  ft. 
long,  HL't  at  an  inclination  of  ^  in.  per  foot,  and  20  ft.  apart. 
The  kilns  are  of  the  lype  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement.     The  diameter,  however,  is  unusually  large  in  order  to 


-To  Woodfrcd 


Fui.  .3.  -Plan  of  "Works  at  Fklton. 


overcome  trouhle  from  "  ringing-up  "  in  the  hot  zone,  which 
often  causes  serious  delays  in  the  operation  of  kilns  of  smaller 
diameter.  Each  kiln  is  carried  hy  two  steel  tires  rigidly 
fastened  to  the  shell.     The  cut-steel  drivin<;-ircar  attached  to 
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the  shell  close  to  tlie  tire  near  tlie  cold  end  is  152.78  in.  in 
diameter,  and  4  in.  in  |»itcli.  Each  kiln  is  driven  by  a  35-h-p. 
variable-speed  motor. 

To  protect  the  kiln-drive  motors  from  heat  and  dirt,  they  are 
placed  in  a  tunnel  of  reinforced  concrete,  runninu;  from  end  to 
end  of  the  kiln-building.  Belts  from  the  motors  pass  through 
slots  in  the  side-wall  of  the  tunnel  to  the  pulley  on  the  driving- 
gear.     A  fan  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  supplies  fresh  air. 

The  kilns  are  lined  for  85  ft.  from  the  hot  end  with  0-in. 
fire-brick ;  the  remaining  40  ft.  has  a  6-in  lining.  At  the 
upper  end  each  kiln  opens  into  a  brick  hood  connected  to  the 
stack,  78  in.  in  diameter,  and  90  ft.  high  above  the  center  of 
the  kiln. 

The  device  for  feeding  the  raw  ore  into  kilns  is  very  simple 
and  eftective.  A  table  19.5  ft.  in  diameter  is  revolved  at  a 
speed  of  about  one  revolution  per  hour.  One  side  is  kept  tilled 
with  ore  by  a  grab-bucket  on  the  raw-ore  yard  gantry,  the  can- 
tilever extension  of  which  covers  the  feeder-table.  Under  the 
edge  of  the  kiln  sidp  of  the  feeder-table  is  a  wide  hopper  end- 
ing in  a  chute  set  at  a  steep  angle.  The  ore  is  gradually  and 
regularly  plowed  off  the  table  by  a  fixed  deflector,  which  makes 
an  acute  angle  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  ore  on 
the  table.  The  ore  falling  through  the  chute  is  delivered  to 
the  kiln  several  feet  from  the  end. 

The  sintered  ore  in  the  form  of  nodules  falls  from  the  dci'  ..'v 
end  of  the  kiln  to  an  open  cast-iron  chute  set  at  an  angle  !?lightly 
steeper  than  30°.  This  chute  passes  under  the  floor,  delivering 
the  nodules  outside  of  the  building  into  a  trough  12  ft.  wide 
and  9  ft.  deep  below  the  end  ot  the  chute.  This  trough  ex- 
tends the  full  length  of  the  kiln-building,  240  ft.  A  small 
stream  of  water  runs  down  each  trough  with  the  nodules,  facili- 
tating the  motion  and  furnishing  the  water  for  cooling.  A 
pump  is  provided  to  remove  any  excess  of  water  in  order  to 
maintain  a  depth  of  8  or  9  ft.  in  the  trough.  A  7.5-ton  over- 
liead  electric  traveling-crane,  carrying  a  nuin-trolley  with  3-cu. 
yd.  grab-bucket,  is  provided  for  removing  the  nodules  from 
tlie  trough  and  loading  them  into  50-ton  electric  transfer-cars 
on  the  trai'k  passing  alongside  of  the  trough. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  kiln-building  the  coal-pulverizing 
plant  is  located.     Coal  is  brought  from  the  wharf  in  the  same 
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"transfer-cars  as  arc  used  for  removing  nodules.  It  first  jiariHCS 
tlirouf^h  a  Bradford  Ijreaker  and  a  roll-crurtlier,  which  break  it 
xlown  to  0.75-iii.  size  and  less,  at  the  same  time  removing  the 
foreign  materials.  Crushed  coal  is  taken  from  the  crusher  by 
an  18-in.  belt-conveyor  to  the  loO-ton  storage-l)in.  From  the 
i»ottoni  of  this  bin  the  coal  runs  into  two  rotary  driers  48  in. 
in  diameter,  30  ft.  long,  in  which  it  is  dried  to  0.5  per  cent. 
(»r  less  of  moisture,  in  order  to  be  in  condition  for  pulverizing. 
The  dried  coal  is  elevated  by  a  bucket-elevator  to  a  small  bin, 
which  feeds  to  four  42-in.  Fullcr-Jjehigh  pulverizers  j)laced  in 
two  pairs  on  either  side  of  the  screw-conveyors  into  which  the 
jtulverized  coal  falls  from  the  ])ottom  of  the  pulverizers.  Motors 
tor  driving  the  Fuller  mills,  driers,  elevators,  and  conveyors 
are  placed  in  dust-proof  brick  buildings  on  either  side  of  the 
main  buihling;  the  shafting  extending  through  the  walls  carries 
the  driving-pMlU'Vs. 

•  The  pulverized  «t>al  from  tiie  screw-conveyors  under  the 
mills  is  taken  by  bucket-elevators  to  a  16-in.  screw-conveyor 
about  300  ft.  long,  with  an  opening  in  the  bottom  for  supplying 
the  coal  to  small  bins  opposite  each  kiln.  The  bottom  of  each 
bin  forms  a  hopper  fora  short  screw  which  feeds  the  coal  regu- 
larly to  the  low-pressure  burners. 

The  blast,  9  oz.  pressure  at  the  nozzle  of  the  fan,  is  supplied 
by  four  liuttalo  blowers,  situated  in  a  sejuirate  building  to  the 
■east  of  tlie  kiln-building.  AW  blowers  deliver  into  a  com- 
iiidii  i>ipe,  which  passes  over  the  nodule-crane  runway,  down 
into  the  kiln-building,  and  to  the  various  kiln-burners. 

At  the  wharf  is  a  stock-^ard  1,000  tt.  long,  covered  by  two 
«lectrieally-operated  ore-bridges,  one  carrying  a  15-ton  trolley 
ainl  grab  for  handling  ore;  the  second  a  6-ton  grab  to  be  used 
principally  for  unloading  coal  and  adso  as  an  auxiliary  ore- 
Itridge.  Bt)th  bridges  have  a  main  span  of  175  ft.  and  a  canti- 
lever extension  on  the  water-side  90  ft.  long,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  hinged  an  additional  00  ft.  to  carry  the  trolley  out 
over  the  hatches  of  vessels  in  loatling  ore  or  unloading  coal. 
Tlie  latter  extension  or  boom  is  arranged  to  be  lifted  to  clear 
the  ships'  ui>per  works  in  moving  from  hatch  to  hatch.  Fig.  5 
is  a  section  of  the  ore-  and  coal-storage  yanl,  looking  south. 

The  constructioji    at   the  water-front  is   somewhat  unusual. 
Close  to  the  front  leg  of  the  bridge,  and  parallel  to  its  runway, 
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is  a  trestle  exteiidiiii;  over  one  side  of  a  trougli.  A  transfer-car 
brings  tlie  nodules  from  the  nodulizing-plant,  and  discharges 
from  one  side  into  this  trough  in  position  to  be  readily  loaded 
into  the  vessel,  or  to  be  moved  back  to  storage  under  the  main 
span  of  the  bridge  by  the  grab-buckets.  The  bottom  of  the 
trougli  is  1  ft.  above  high  tide.  Its  outer  wall  is  formed  by 
planking  sjtiked  to  a  row  of  jtiles.  All  of  this  construction, 
being  above  the  water-line,  is  not  subject  to  damage  by  the 
teredo  navalis.  From  the  outside  of  the  trough-wall  the  bottom 
drops  oft  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  28  ft.  deep  at  the  fender-line, 
which  is  approximately  under  the  hinge  of  the  boom  of  the 
bridge. 


Roller  Towar 


Fio.  5. — Section  through  Obk-  and  Coal-Storage  Yari* 
(LooKixo  Socth). 

Considerable  dredging  was  necessary  in  order  to  i>rovide  a 
suitable  harbor.  A  l)asin  l,oOO  ft.  long,  200  ft.  wide  at  each 
end,  and  400  ft.  wide  at  the  widest  point,  was  dredged  to  a 
dci.th  of  28  ft.  The  approac-h-ehannel,  2,500  ft.  long  and  200 
ft.  wide,  was  dredged  to  the  same  depth.  Fclton,  on  Cagi- 
maya  bay,  a  well-protected  branch  on  the  south  side  of  Nipe 
bay,  close  to  its  ciitraiK-e,  has  proved  a  very  safe  and  satis- 
factory harbor. 

As  a  }»art  of  the  Felton  plant  a  large  repair-shop  has  been 
installed,  with  aniple  machine-tool  e(iuii)ment,  foundry,  black- 
smith-shop and  ear-  and  boiler-repair  equipment.  The  nmin 
floor  and  the  yard  on  the  west  end  are  covered  by  a  30-ton 
overhead  electric  traveling-crane.  All  except  the  smallest 
machine-tools  are  individuallv  driven   bv  elec-trio  motors.     A 
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\voll-arraii<;c'(l  lavutory  mul  toilet-room  is  provided  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  employees.  The  haildin<^  covers  a  space  120  by 
260  ft.  In  a  separate  building  U  a  carpenter-  and  pattern- 
shop,  40  by  OO  ft.,  containing  a  saw-mill.  Near  tlie  machine- 
shop  is  a  general  warehouse,  of  steel,  70  by  150  ft.,  included  in 
which  is  a  bonded  warehouse  for  the  use  of  officials  of  the 
('iili;in  ('ustoni  House. 

Xearby  is  the  electric  power-plant,  in  which  are  installed 
three  500-kw.,  250-volt,  D.  C.  Crocker-Wheeler  generators. 
Steam  is  furnished  by  two  batteries  of  Babcock  &  Wilco.x 
boilers,  each  of  880  boiler  h-p.  capacity,  operating  at  150  lb.  pres- 
sure. The  engines  are  cross-corn j)Ound  Wisconsin  Corliss, 
with  cylinders  20  by  40  by  42  in.  Weiss  barometric  condensers, 
with  au.xiliary  pumps,  complete  the  equipnient.  Coal  is  de- 
livered to  a  l)in  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  by  the  electric 
transfer-car;  from  this  bin  it  is  taken  by  conveyor  to  a  crusher, 
and  subsequently  elevated  and  conveyed  to  an  overhead  sus- 
jtended  bunker,  under  which  is  a  chute  for  feeding  the  hoppers 
of  the  stokers.  Ashes  are  handled  by  an  elevator  and  delivered 
to  a  car  on  a  track  alongside  of  building.  All  the  plant  build- 
ings are  of  substantial  steel  construction  covered  with  corru- 
gate<l  iron,  and  in  most  cases  having  a  concrete  floor. 

To  provide  accommodation  for  employees,  towns  have  been 
established  at  Felton  and  at  Woodfred.  The  Felton  establish- 
nunt  includes  two  hotels,  three  fomias  or  eating-houses,  a 
steani-humdry,  bakery,  general  store,  butcher-sh(ij»,  ice-plant, 
and  many  dwelling-houses  of  different  grades.  Tlie  general 
water-8Uj>}dy  comes  from  the  Mayari  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
main-line  railroad,  about  11.5  miles  from  Felton.  At  this 
jtoint  water  is  pumped  to  a  tank  on  the  top  of  a  nearby  liill, 
from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  through  an  8-in.  pijie-line  to 
Felton. 

At  Woodfred  a  well-eiiuipjted  hospital  has  been  established 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  physician  and  surgeon.  Its 
>ituation,  on  toj)  of  Mayari  mountain,  is  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
The  branch  hospital  at  Felton  cares  f\)r  accident  cases  and  is 
used  also  as  a  dispensary.  Sanitary  conditions,  both  at  Felton 
antl  at  Woodfred,  are  carefully  guarded,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  sickness  among  employees  is  very  low. 

Ill  adtlition  to  the  wharf  for  the  receijtt  of  coal  and  the  ship- 
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ment  of  ore,  there  is  a  pier  constructed  of  ereosoted  pine,  1,700 
ft.  long,  to  a  point  where  25-ft.  depth  of  water  is  reached. 
This  pier  is  used  for  the  receipt  of  general  merchandise  and 
machinery,  and  for  local  passengers. 

Transportation  of  ore  and  coal  is  handled  at  present  by 
chartered  steamers,  ore  being  delivered  to  the  Maryland  Steel 
Co.  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

Nipe  bay  is  a  growing  sea-port,  with  weekly  communication 
with  New  York  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Steamers. 
It  is  also  served  by  the  bi-weekly  service  of  the  Munson  line. 
It  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  almost  directly  north  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  NE.  trade-winds,  which  blow  }»er- 
haps  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  time,  moderate  the  tempera- 
ture arid  make  this  part  of  Cuba  quite  a  desirable  location  for 
an  American  colony. 

The  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.  is  also  operating  the  hard- 
ore  mines  of  the  Daiquiri  group,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cul.)a, 
about  15  miles  east  of  Santiago.  The  main  ore-property  at 
Daiquiri,  once  considered  as  three  separate  mines,  San  An- 
tonio, Lola,  and  Magdalena,  has  now  developed  into  a  prac- 
tically continuous  body  of  ore.  Fig.  6  is  a  view  of  the  Lola 
mine.  In  this  view  the  ore  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  waste  by  its  darker  col(»r.  Fig.  7  is  a  side-view  of  Lola 
hill,  showing  the  San  Antonio  mine  in  the  center,  and  the 
Lola  stripping  higher  up.  The  waste-banks  are  on  the  right 
and  the  ore-lowering  inclines  on  the  left.  Both  the  ore 
and  the  over-burden  are  removed  from  a  series  of  benches. 
Fourteen  steam-shovels  are  employe<l  for  stripping,  the  largest 
of  which  is  a  90 -ton  Marion  carrying  a  4-yd.  dipper.  All 
are  served  by  locomotives  and  trains  of  side-dump  cars  for 
removing  the  rock  to  waste-banks  on  the  back  side  of  the 
hill. 

On  account  of  rock  lieing  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  ore, 
it  is  necessary  to  load  all  of  the  ore  by  hand  into  snniU  cars, 
which  are  run  to  lowiTing-inclines.  These  inclines  carry  the 
ore  in  skip-cars  to  tiie  main-line  railroa<l,  which  runs  from  the 
foot  of  Lola  hill  to  La  I 'lava,  the  shipping-port  at  the  coast,  4 
miles  from  the  mines. 

A  hoisting-incline  is  provided  for  raising  coal,  machinery, 
and  general  supplies  from  the  main-line  railroad  to  any  level  of 
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the  mine.  A  niotlern  air-compressor  plant  is  situated  along  the 
railroad  near  the  Han  Antonio  mine,  an<l  a  pipe-sv.stem  is 
arranged  to  furnish  compressed  air  for  tiinnul-exploration  and 
for  general  service  to  any  part  of  the  mine.  Steam-drills  are 
used  in  principal  l»histing-work. 

Ore  is  also  brought  from  the  lierraco  and  Sigim  i^roups  of 
mines,  located  to  the  east  of  Daiquiri,  over  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  joining  the  standard-gauge  main-line  about  2  miles 
below  Daiquiri  mines.  Ik-fore  shipment,  all  of  the  ore  is 
crushed  in  a  Gates  crusher-plant  to  sizes  suitable  for  use  in  the 
blast-furnaces. 

Kxploration-work  is  carrie<l  on  very  systematically  and  care- 
fully at  Daiquiri.  That  this  has  been  successful  is  sh.nvn  by 
the  fact  that  for  years  the  ore  in  sight  by  very  conservative 
estimate  at  the  end  of  each  year  is  more  than  at  the  beginning, 
although  half  a  million  tons  or  more  of  ore  are  mined  an- 
nually. 

The  Daiquiri  and  the  Mayari  mining-operations  are  carried 
on  by  independent  organizations,  each  plant  having  a  complete 
repair-department,  laboratory,  an<l  office  force,  all  under  the 
general  sut)ervision  of  Charles  F.  Rand,  President,  and  Jen- 
nings S.  Cox,  Jr.,  General  Manager.  General  offices  are  main- 
tained in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


The   Preparation  of  Brown   Iron-Ores. 

HY    H.   S.   <!KISMEU,*    BIU.MIN«!nAM.  AI.A. 
(Wilkc»-B«rn!  Meeting.  June,  \9U.) 

Lntroductiox. 
There  are  three  general    methods  available    for  obtaining 
.ommercial    brown    iron-ore:    hand-screening;   washing;    anil 
washing  and  concentrating. 

Hand-screening  has  produced  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  in  the 

past,  hut  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  e.xcept  as  a  preliminarv 

top,  largely  because  modern  furnace-practice  requires  all  for- 

n  material  to  be  separated  from  ores  before  they  are  deliv- 
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ered  to  the  furiuice,  and  hainl-screened  ores  can  rarely  be  made 
to  fiilHll  that  requirement.  Another  arsjiiment  against  hand- 
screening  is,  that  the  \vaste-[>ile  often  contains  as  much  ore  as 
the  screen  recovers.  The  operation  known  as  hand-screening 
consists  of  throwing  the  ore-bearing  material  against  a  sta- 
tionary inclined  screen  of  0.5-  to  0.75-in.  mesh,  similar  in  ron- 
struction  to  the  screens  employed  in  sand-pits. 

The  recently-prospected  brown-ore  deposits  of  Cuba  seem 
to  of!'er  possibilities  for  hand-screening  not  possessed  by  the 
average  American  deposit,  since  these  ores  are  not  associated 
with  worthless  clays. 

Washing,  and  washing  and  concentrating,  may  be  discussed 
together,  since  concentrating  is  never  practical  on  brown  iron- 
ore,  except  to  treat  ores  that  have  already  been  washed. 
(Strictly  speaking,  washing  might  be  classed  as  concentrating, 
but  it  is  never  so  designated  by  brown-ore  men.) 

The  various  steps  of  removing  ore-bearing  material  and  con- 
verting it  into  ore  suitable  for  blast-furnace  use,  may  be  grouped 
under  live  heads:  loading  for  transportation;  transporting; 
feeding  into  the  washer;  washing;  and  concentrating.  These 
five  subjects  will  be  considered  in  consecutive  order. 

Each  of  these  successive  steps  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  the  choice  depending  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  ore-bearing  material  to  l)e  treated. 

Brown-ore  deposits  vary  in  character: 

a.  As  to  size  of  the  ore-fragments — which  may  vary  any- 
w^here  fnmi  gravel  to  boulders  weighing  tons. 

b.  As  to  material  with  which  the  ore  is  associated — clay, 
sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  ciiert  are  all  to  be  classed  as  ore-bear- 
ing material. 

c.  As  to  richness  of  deposits — one  yard  of  ore-bearing  mate- 
rial may  yield  one  ton  of  ore,  while  another  yard  may  yield 
but  a  thimbleful. 

d.  As  to  thickness  of  deposit — anywhere  from  blanket  de- 
posits a  few  feet  in  thickness  to  concentrate  deposits  several 
hundred  feet  tiiick. 

e.  As  to  quality  of  ore — anything  from  pure  linionite  to  fer- 
ruginous sandstone. 

/.  As  to  origin — you  may  choose  iietween  "residual,"  "re- 
placement," and  "concentrate;"  no  matter  which  of  these  terms 
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seems  to  fit  your  particular  deposit,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
geolotrists  ready  to  convince  you  that  your  conclusiouh  are 
erroneous — and  perhaj>s  they  are.  But  this  question  need  not 
be  considered  in  the  [iresent  inquiry. 

T.    LOADINO. 

All  tlu'  niethodK  for  loadint;  and  transportin*;  earth  and  rock 
are  applicable  at  times  to  the  diflerent  classes  of  brown-ore  de- 
posits. Those  most  used  are  :  loading  with  pick  and  shovel  into 
wheel-barrows,  dump-carts,  and  wagons  drawn  by  mules,  horses, 
or  oxen,  or  tram-cars,  drawn  1)V  animals  or  dinkevs:  loadintr 
with  steam-shovels  intt)  <lroi>-bottom  wagons,  tram-cars,  or  side- 
dump  cars  of  various  styles  and  capacities,  from  1  to  12  cubic 
yards. 

The  greatest  ditlerence  between  the  loading  of  brown-ore 
dirt  and  that  of  earth  for  railroad-building  or  similar  purposes, 
is  that  the  brown-ore  material  cannot  always  be  loaded  blindly, 
but  re(|uires  careful  handling  to  prevent  mixing  the  ore-beariiig 
material  and  the  worthless  rock  with  which  it  is  often  found 
intimately  associated,  and  which  cannot  always  i)e  separated 
from  the  ore  by  washing.  This  consideration  often  elimimites 
the  steam -shovel  as  a  loading-device  in  ore-banks  that  would 
be  otherwise  well  adapted  to  that  style  of  loading;  and  in- 
stances are  not  rare  in  which  washers  fed  by  steam-shovels 
have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  low  quality  of  ore  pro- 
duced, and  at  a  later  date  have  been  successfully  operated  un<ler 
maimgement  that  substituted  hand-loading  for  shovcl-work. 

r>rown-ore  deposits  are  often  buried  under  blankets  of  worth. 
less  clay  and  sand  that  recpiire  to  be  stripped  off  before  the  ore 
can  be  recovered.  For  this  class  of  "  stripping "  the  steam- 
hovel  is  admirably  adapted,  and  the  foregoing  remarks  con- 
cerning the  care  needed  to  separate  ore  from  foreign  material 
when  loading  with  shovel  do  not  here  apply,  since  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  ore-bearing  nniterial  and  the  over- 
burden is  well  defined.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  carry  on 
such  stripi.ing  in  advance  of  the  mining.  The  various  types  of 
*'«lrag-line  excavators"  now  manufactured  present  great  possi- 
bilities in  connection  with  stripping-operations,  especially  where 
large  lean  and  barren  areas  liave  been  left  surrounded  by  deep 
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cuts,  and  subsequent  operations  require  the  wasting  of  these 
abaii(lonL'(l  areas,  to  permit  of  mining  the  ore  wliich  lies?  at 
deeper  elevations. 

The  steam-shovel  is  usually  a  "  losing  proposition,"  if  used 
ill  mining  shallow  deposits.  Cuts  under  5  ft.  in  depth  ean  be 
handled  more  eeonomioally  by  hand,  unless  the  deposit  consists 
of  ore-masses  too  large  for  hand-loading.  This  mention  of 
large  masses  suggests  another  manner  in  which  the  steam- 
shovel  may  interfere  with  the  output  of  a  washer.  I  refer  to 
the  tendency  to  load  with  the  shovel-dipper  masses  larger  than 
the  crusher  at  the  washer  will  handle,  necessitating  extra  labor 
and  costly  delays.  The  economical  place  to  break  down  large 
lumps  is  in  the  ore-bank,  where  dynamite  can  be  used  freely; 
but  the  irresistible  tendency  in  steam-shovel  work  is  to  load 
anything  that  can  be  handled  by  the  dipper.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  to  install  crushers  capable  of  receiving  any 
boulder  that  could  be  loaded  into  a  shovel-dipper;  but,  except 
in  rare  instances,  the  cost  of  such  crushers  would  be  prohibi- 
tive for  brown-ore  plants. 

In  districts  where  steam-shovels  are  used  to  advantage,  great 
variations  are  noticeable  in  the  type  of  shovels  employed.  This 
generally  indicates  that  at  various  times  the  financial  standing 
of  the  different  operators  has  varied ;  and  the  date  on  the 
name-plate  of  the  largest  shovel  will  probably  coincide  with 
the  date  of  the  best-tilled  treasury.  The  tendency  in  brown-ore 
mining  is  towards  larger  shovels  with  standard-gauge  railroad- 
trucks.  The  old  argument  that  widely-separated  deposits  at 
varying  elevations  require  light-traction  shovels  that  can  be 
more  easily  moved  about,  is  now  answered  with,  "  small,  widely- 
separated  deposits  do  not  require  steam-shovels  at  all.'' 

The  light  revolving  type  of  steam-shovel  was,  for  a  time, 
very  popular  in  brown-ore  work ;  but,  except  for  following 
narrow  leads  of  ore,  it  cannot  compete  with  the  large  standard 
type  of  equiitiiioiit.  The  (»i)erating-co8t8  are  nearly  the  same 
with  the  large  and  small  shovels,  while  the  outputs  are  almost 
41S  two  to  one. 

II,    TllANSI'UKTI.NtJ. 

The  system  of  transportation  to  be  adopted  is  regulated 
largely  by  the  method  employed  for  loading  the  ore,  but  each 
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ByHtc'Mi  limy  permit  of  variations  that  may  involve  startling 
rc'HiiltH.  F(^r  rxaiiiplt',  a  (hpo.sit  made  up  of  BUiall  Hcattcred 
pockets,  lyin^  at  widely-ditlerent  elevations,  ean  only  be  loaded 
hy  liand-labor.  Tins  would  suggest  transportation  by  wagons 
or  mule-carts;  but,  owing  to  tbe  deptli  of  some  of  the  jKJckets, 
the  grades  become  too  steep  for  mule-  or  horse-travel ;  oxen 
are  substituted,  and  no  further  trouble  is  experienced.  Again, 
a  change  in  car-design,  where  self-dumping  cars  are  employe«l, 
may  greatly  afleet  the  economy  of  transportation. 

The  richness  of  a  de[>osit  needs  small  consideration  in  plan- 
ning the  method  for  loading,  but  it  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  of 
ore  produced  will  depend  upon  two  conditions:  the  richness  of 
ore-bearing  material  (numl»er  ftf  cubic  yards  of  material  re- 
quired to  protluce  one  ton  of  ore);  and  the  length  of  haul  from 
ore-bank  to  washer.  The  first  is  dependent  on  natural  condi- 
tions. Ff  the  deposit  is  so  lean  that  transportation  by  any 
known  system  is  economically  impracticable,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  d(>  but  al>andon  the  property.  The  second  is  largely 
dt'pendtMit  upon  indivitlual  judgment  in  choosing  the  location 
for  the  washer.  Present  practice  seems  to  t'avor  a  large  cen- 
tral washing-plant,  fed  by  a  number  of  scattered  ore-banks,  in 
contrast  to  a  small  washer,  located  at  each  deposit.  This  prac- 
tice lowers  the  actual  cost  of  washing  the  material,  but  in- 
troduces an  excessive  transj>ortation-charge  that  very  often 
more  than  offsets  such  saving. 

The  thickness  of  a  deposit  may  limit  the  choice  of  systems 
i>f  transportation  that  can  be  adopted.  For  example,  a  thick 
•  leposit  of  small  jirea  ean  only  be  followed  down  by  means  »>f  a 
hoisting-engine  in  coniu'ction  with  an  incline  or  sliaft. 

The   method   adopted   for  loading  the  ore-bearing  material 
nuiy  determinv    the   system  of  transportation   recpiired.     Nfe- 
lunucal  loading,  for  example,  requires  mechanical  haulage. 

Where  dinkeys  and  side-dump  cars  are  used  for  transporta- 
tion in  connection  with  shovel-loading,  it  is  generally  a«lvisable 
to  have  this  equipment  and  the  shovel  of  standard-gauge 
design;  this  allows  great  flexibility  in  the  shifting  of  the  equip- 
ment, besides  making  it  possible  to  handle  railroad-equipment, 
such  as  car-loads  o\'  coal,  to  any  point  of  the  operation. 

In  connection  with  shovel-loading,  the  transportation  requires 
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careful  watching.  Unless  the  shovel  can  be  kept  at  work  con- 
tinually it  will  not  show  a  satisfactory  cost;  and  the  only  way 
to  accon)[tlish  tliis  is  so  to  arrange  the  system  of  transportation 
tliat  the  shovel-loading  track  is  always  supplied  with  empty 
cars. 

III.    FEEDINci    THE    MATERIAL    INTO    THE    WaSHER. 

AVlien  the  ore-bearing  material  arrives  at  the  washer  it  is 
diuiij»ed  on  to  a  grizzly,  made  up  of  parallel  inni  bars  or  rails 
with  3-in.  openings  between  them.  The  fine  material  which 
falls  through  the  ojienings  passes  directly  into  the  log-box  or 
falls  into  a  mud-bo.\  and  is  carried  to  the  log-box  by  a  Hume. 
The  coarse  material  rejected  by  the  grizzlv  may  be  handled  in 
several  different  ways:  broken-down  with  hammers,  as  it  rests 
on  the  grizzly-bars,  until  it  will  pass  through  the  openings;  or 
carried  down  the  grizzly-bars  (this  requires  that  the  bars  be  set 
at  an  inclination  of  about  30°),  and  delivered  into  a  crusher, 
from  which  it  passes  into  the  log-box ;  or  delivered  from  the 
end  of  the  grizzly-bars  directly  into  an  overhead  screen,  the 
fines  passing  through  the  screen  into  the  log-box  while  the 
coarse  goes  direct! v  into  the  loading-bin. 

The  output  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  washer  is  often  lim- 
ited directly  by  the  amount  of  material  that  can  be  handled 
through  the  grizzly;  and  yet,  in  most  instances,  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  grizzly  design,  either  as  to  tiie  area  required  for 
it  or  the  manner  of  delivering  material  to  and  from  it. 

To  design  a  grizzly  }»ro[»erly,  two  detern)inati(>ns  are  re- 
quired :  ((/)  the  size  of  the  ore-fragments  as  delivered  to  the 
grizzly;  and  {())  the  character  of  ore-bearing  material  (mud, 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  etc.)  delivered  upon  the  grizzly  with  the  ore. 

When  the  ore  occurs  |)riiuipally  as  large  "  dornicks,"  the 
grizzly-area  must  be  large.  If  the  grizzly-bars  are  horizontal, 
a  large  number  of  men  will  be  re«iuired  to  hammer  the  lumjis 
through,  and  if  they  are  inclined,  the  material  must  be  spread 
over  a  large  area,  to  prevent  the  lunips  from  blocking  the  open- 
ings. A  nozzle,  delivering  water  at  about  100  lb.  pressure,  is 
of  great  service  in  separating  the  fine  material  from  the  coarse 
and  forcing  the  fines  through  the  bars. 

If  the  ore  occurs  in  sn)all  pieces,  varying  in  size  from  gravel 
to  cobblestones,  imbedded  in  stiff  clay,  the  grizzly  must  be 
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(IcsigricMl  to  ffiect  a  juirtiul  hrcakiiitr-down  of  tin-  (1:1%  iua->,  or 
the  reriultin*^  product  at  tlie  wanlier  will  coiiHirtt  largely  of  clay 
balla.  Thirt  can  best  be  accoiiiplished  i>y  the  use  of  giant  noz- 
zles. Ilowever,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  separate  the  ore 
sullicieiitly  from  the  clay;  and  a  goo«I  many  ricii  ore-deposita 
are  not  workable  because  of  this  fact. 

If  the  ore-bearing  material  as  delivered  to  the  grizzly  con- 
tains a  considerable  (juantity  of  soft,  nearly-decomposed  san<l- 
boulders,  opportunity  must  be  atl'orde<l  to  separate  them  from 
the  material  being  delivered  into  the  logs;  for,  when  once  in 
contact  with  the  logs,  they  are  (juickly  broken  up  and  can  then 
otdy  be  separated  from  tlie  ore-product  by  Jigging. 

In  connection  with  the  delivery  of  ore-bearing  material  trom 
the  grizzly  to  the  washer,  the  [Mjssibilities  of  a  flume  are  often 
overlooked.  A  flume  not  only  offers  a  cheap  and  convenient 
method  for  transporting  the  material  between  these  twf»  ])< tints, 
but  is  also  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  washer.  In  fact, 
>ome  ores  refpiire  no  further  treatment  than  to  be  made  to 
travel  several  hundred  feet  <lown  a  gravity-flume.  A  metal- 
lined  flume  re(|uires  a  minimum  inclination  of  11°. 

I\'.    W.Asuixi;. 

The  ••idinary  log-waslur  of  the  "ground-hog"  variety  is 
l>robably  not  a  curiosity  in  any  State  of  the  Union;  nor  should 
we  marvel  at  this,  when  we  consider  its  wide  usefulness,  coupled 
with  its  history,  which  dates  back  to  ancient  Greece.  Tiie  stv 
called  "  modern  "  washing-plant  differs  little  from  the  earlier 
variety  as  regards  log-design,  the  difference  being  nuiinly 
n()ti(cal)lc  in  the  accessories  that  have  been  added;  uor  are 
the  results  obtained  in  these  modern  plants  always  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  results  obtained  in  the  less  pretentious  t>ld 
ones.  In  too  many  instances,  the  modern  plant  is  simply  a 
(•oi»y  of  a  neighboring  successful  one,  and  while  the  original 
tUsii^n  mav  have  reciuired  all  tiie  extra  trimmin;:s,  the  latter 
phuit  did  not;  and  it  is  rpiite  possible  that  the  trimmings  effect 
a  waste  rather  than  a  saving. 

The  flow-sheet  for  a  complete  plant  wouhl  show  the  fol- 
lowing : 

All  material  is  delivered  into  a  revolving  conical  overhead 
screen.     The  oversize  passes  out  at  the  end  of  the  screen  on  to 
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u  fii(;kiii_i^-l>elt,  from  whicli  it  is  delivered  into  a  crusher,  tlieiice 
on  to  imotlier  i)ickiiig-belt,  and  tlien  directly  into  the  railroad- 
cars  or  storage-bins.  Very  often  the  crusher  is  omitted,  and 
the  material  passes  from  the  overhead  screen  on  to  a  picking- 
belt,  and  is  delivered  to  the  loading-bins.  The  undersize  from 
tlie  overhead  screen  passes  directly  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
log-washer.  During  the  passage  along  the  logs,  most  of  the 
loose  dirt  is  separated  from  the  rock-material  and  flows  out  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  logs  with  the  water  overflow.  The  rock- 
material  passes  out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  logs  and  is  delivered 
into  a  sand-screen.  The  oversize  from  the  sand-screen  passes 
on  to  a  picking-l)elt  for  delivery  into  bins  or  railroad-cars.  The 
undersize  is  either  sluiced  to  jigs  for  treatment,  or  is  carried 
away  with  the  waste  water. 

As  a  rule,  the  proper  functions  of  the  various  accessories  do 
not  receive  proper  study;  and,  when  once  installed,  they  are 
operated  continuously,  even  though  they  may  be  responsible 
for  useless  waste.  The  work  tluit  each  part  of  the  washer- 
equi[»ment  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  is  not  necessarily 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  the  limitations  of  each  are  easily 
determined. 

Overhead  Screen. — The  principal  object  of  this  screen  should 
be  to  eliminate  from  the  washer-feed  all  material  that  is  too 
large  to  l)e  handled  by  the  logs.  It  is  true  that  in  passing 
through  this  screen  much  dirt  may  be  separated  from  the  large 
boulders  by  means  of  numerous  nozzles  delivering  water  under 
pressure,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  dirt  would  be  more  effec- 
tively removed  could  the  dornicks  be  handled  in  the  washer. 

If  the  ore-material  carries  a  large  proportion  of  sand-boulders, 
the  screen  is  of  great  advantage,  since  it  cleanses  these  boulders 
and  permits  them  to  be  easily  detected  by  the  picker-boys  be- 
fore they  reach  the  crusher. 

In  some  deposits  the  large  lumps  of  ore  are  comparatively 
"close-grained"  (in  contrast  to  the  honeycomb  structure  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  ore-boulders),  and  a  thorough  rinsing  is 
all  tli:it  is  rc(juircd  to  make  them  marketable;  with  such  de- 
posits the  overhead  screen  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
washer  considerably,  as  it  can  be  arranged  to  handle  all  of  the 
lumi>-ore,  leaving  only  the  fines  for  the  logs. 

If  the  orc-bciiriiig  matcriiil  consists  largely  of  loam  and  sand, 
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tilt'  DVcrliciid  Hcroc'ii  will  he  very  eft'fctivi.'.  ( )ii  the  otlier  liau<l, 
if  tlio  material  consists  of  small  ore-particles  imbe<l(le<l  in  clay, 
which  tends  to  concentrate  into  clay  halls,  the  screen  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  effect  a  separation,  and  may  produce  great 
waste  of  ore.  The  explanation  is,  that  tlie  clay,  in  "  hailing 
up,"  carries  with  it  most  of  the  ore-particles;  and,  since  the 
halls  produced  are  too  large  to  pass  through  tfie  screen,  they 
are  <lelivered  from  the  end  of  the  screen  on  the  picking-helt 
and  are  then  thrown  away  hy  the  jiicker-hoys.  Or,  if  they  are 
not  thrown  away,  their  clay-content  will  materially  affect  the 
resulting  ore-analysis.  The  hest  way  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  abandon  the  overhead  screen  tem[)orarily  at  least, 
and  pass  all  of  the  material  through  the  lo«;s. 

Lof/- Washers. — The  function  of  the  log  is  usually  overesti-' 
mated.  Logs,  if  properly  designe<l  and  erected,  will  eliminate 
from  all  classes  of  rock-material,  clay,  loam,  and  sand.  They 
will  not  separate  pyrites,  quartz,  and  limestone  from  ore.  Vet 
logs  are  continually  being  erected  to  handle  material  that  con- 
sists of  one-fourth  ore  and  three-fourths  useless  rock. 

Almost  the  only  change  effected  in  the  design  of  logs  during 
the  past  1,000  years  is  the  sulistitution,  to  a  limited  extent,  of 
<teil  for  wood.  Each  type  has  its  advantages.  The  steel  log 
is  liiglur  in  first-cost,  but  in  jiermanent  plants  its  longer  life 
will  offset  this  dithrence.  Its  principal  disadvantage  is,  that  it 
docs  not  permit  the  variations  in  lug-spacing  so  effectively 
employed  with  wooden  logs  when  the  cfuiracter  of  the  material 
handled  changes  suddenly.  The  principal  disa<lvantage  of  the 
wooden  log  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  break  if  overloaded  with  large 
doniiiks,  and,  at  best,  is  short-live*!.  In  some  localities  it  is 
imitossible  to  obtain  timber  suitable  for  logs. 

In  the  manner  of  driving  log-washers,  recent  practice  has 
substituted  intermediate  friction-tlrivers  to  eliminate  "  breaking 
pins,"  or,  worse  still,  breaking  gears. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  any  type  ot  jog-washer  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Crushers. — Crushers  may  bi-  installed  to  acc«)mplisli  any  one 
of  three  things  : 

1.  Ixeducing  (l»)rnick  ore  to  a  size  considereil  satisfactory  by 
the  funuice-manager  who  buys  the  ore.  This  may  be  anything 
from  1-in.  ring  to  0-in.  rin>x. 
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2.  ReiliKiiiir  «l<»niicks  ot  tlie  lioneyc-oiiib  type  to  iierinit  tlieir 
being  otkctivL-ly  luin(lle<l  in  ji  losr-waHlicr.  The  cavities  in  ore 
of  this  type  are  filled  with  clay;  ami  iinless  they  are  broken 
down  into  small  sizes  the  chiy  cannot  be  eliminated  by  the 
washer. 

The  following  figures  show  the  effect  of  installing  a  crusher 
between  grizzly  and  washer  at  a  plant  operated  by  rae  several 
years  ago. 

Avcratje  of  Ore  Loaded  in  Railroad- C<ir$. 

Jiffitre  Installintj  (.Vit»her. 


.Metallic  Iron. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Ccni. 

Per  Cent. 

Aug.     I, 

.    4-i..'^a 

16.32 

4.02 

Aug.  11, 

.     48.37 

11.44 

3.0l» 

Aug.  11», 

.     44.48 

16.80 

4.28 

Aug.  26, 

.     46.74 
After  Jjislalling  CViuher. 

1.3.  "JO 

4.30 

Metallic  Iron. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

I'er  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Sept.    4, 

.      48.21 

12.04 

3.61 

Sept.  11. 

.     49.11 

10.76 

3.60 

Sept.  18. 

.     47.77 

12.50 

3.80 

Sept.  2.-.. 

.     4<.i.80 

11.52 

3.78 

3.  Crushing  breccia  (lorni«'ks,  consisting  of  loosel^'-cemented 
fragments  of  rock  and  ore,  to  a  size  that  will  allow  them  to  be 
fed  into  jigs.  Deposits  that  would  be  materially  benefited  by 
such  treatment  arc  rare,  and  very  careful  experiment*  should 
be  made  before  installing  a  crusher  for  such  duty. 

Sand-Screens. — Most  of  the  sand  contained  in  the  material 
delivered  to  the  log-washer  passes  along  the  logs  and  is  deliv- 
ered with  the  ore-product.  This  has  led  to  the  practice  of 
passing  all  material  from  the  washer-discharge  into  a  revolving 
screen  made  of  wire  cloth  about  ^-in.  mesh.  A  stream  of 
water  playing  on  the  inside  of  this  screen  forces  most  of  the 
sand  out.  It  also  forces  all  the  ore  fines  out;  and,  in  many 
plants,  investigation  reveals  the  faict  that  the  material  passing 
through  the  sand-screen  is  superior  to  that  recovered.  C'on- 
stant  sampling  of  the  tailings  from  any  washer  is  always  to  be 
recommended.  If  the  tailings  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
ore,  and  yet  are  too  siliceous  to  be  marketable,  the  feasibility 
of  recovering  the  ore  by  means  of  concentrators  should  be  in- 
vestigated.    When  jigging   is  employed,  all   of  the  material 
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jmsHiiiif  through  tlie  HaiHl-scrLcii  sIidiiIjI  be  «lelivt'rcMl  to  the  jigs 
for  treatment.  Tliis  permitrt  vuriations  in  the  Hizo  of  openings 
in  the  Hand-screen ;  and  careful  experiments  are  re«iuired  to 
determine  just  what  size  of  material  should  he  allowed  to  paaa 
through  the  screen  into  the  jigs.  In  most  deposits,  material 
that  will  he  rejected  by  screens  having  1.5-in.  perforations  is 
not  materially  henetited  hy  jigging. 

Pie/cin(/-Belts. — Picking-belts,  as  the  name  implies,  are  slow- 
moving  conveyors  of  any  description  that  atlbnl  opportunity  to 
pick  out  clay  balls  and  worthless  rock  from  the  ore-product  as 
delivered  by  the  washer.  If  the  ore  is  crushed  before  being 
delivered  to  the  washer,  picking-belts  are  generally  installed 
to  feed  the  crusher.  To  be  etlective,  all  of  the  material  on  the 
belt  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  by  numerous  sprays  before 
passing  the  picker-boys;  otherwise  the  material  is  liable  to  be 
so  covered  with  mtid  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ore  and  refuse.  IMcking-belts  are  worthless  unless 
manned  by  a  sutHcient  number  of  competent  juckers  to  sepa- 
rate the  waste  material  during  its  passage  between  washer  and 
bin;  yet  such  belts  are  often  turned  over  to  one  or  two  boys 
without  further  thought  or  supervision. 

The  greatest  opportunity  aHorded  for  improvement  in  the 
methods  now  practiced  at  brown-ore  washers  would  seem  to 
be  in  connection  with  these  picking-belt^.  Attachments  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  replace  with  mechanical  separation  tiie  present 
unreliable  hand-picking  will  undoubtedly  be  perfected  in  the 
near  future. 

V.  Concentration. 

For  concentrating  brown  ore  (l)eyond  the  results  that  may 
be  obtained  in  a  washer)  three  means  are  available,  although 
only  one  (jigs)  has  l)ecn  adopted  to  any  great  extent.  I  refer 
to  jigs,  reciprocating  tables,  antl  maLrnetic  and  electrostatic 
separators. 

The  effectiveness  of  concentrators  is  depeiident  on  three 
things :  the  size  of  the  ore :  the  material  with  wljich  the  ore  is 
associated;  and  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

If  the  crude  ore.  as  delivereil  on  board  cars,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  fines,  say  fronj  1  in.  down,  ami  it  aj^tears  that  these 
fines  contain  a  considerable  an)ount  of  siliceous  material,  the 
substitution  of  a  1-in.  mesh  screen  in  place  of  the  fine  mesh 
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standard  sand-screen,  and  the  subsequent  concentration  of  the 
fines  from  the  screen,  will  probably  be  advisable. 

li'  the  ore-product  consists  largely  of  breccia,  made  up  of 
sand,  rock,  and  ore,  crushing  and  subsequent  concentrating 
may  eliminate  the  siliceous  contents. 

If  the  ore-})roduct  contains  a  large  amount  of  "galvanize<l  " 
sand-rock,  which  caniiot  be  eliminated  by  picking-belts  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  ore-mass,  crushing  and  sub- 
sequent concentrating  may  be  required. 

The  waste  from  tlie  ordinary  sand-screen  may  carry  enough 
ore  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  concentrator,  even  though  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  product  requires  it. 

Before  installing  a  concentrator  in  connection  with  any  plant, 
complete  tests  should  be  required.  Such  tests  in  connection 
with  jigs  may  reveal  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ore 
and  rock  is  so  similar  that  jigs  are  not  effective;  again,  tests  in 
connection  with  electrostatic  separators  may  prove  them  worth- 
less for  the  purpose  intended,  because  of  the  large  silica-content 
of  the  ore  to  be  treated. 

Magnetic  and  electrostatic  sejtaration  has  received  very  little 
attention  from  brown-ore  operators  uji  to  the  present  time. 

The  advantages  of  tlie  reciprocating  table  have  been  also- 
quite  generally  overlooked. 


The  Sintering  of  Fine  Iron-Bearing  Materials. 

BV   JAMKS    CAVI.KV,    NKW    VOKK,    N.    Y. 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June.  ISH.) 

The  pai>er  presented  to  the  Institute  in  1910,  by  II.  0.  Hof- 
man,  on  Recent  Progress  in  Blast  Roasting,'  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  iron  industry  to  the  adajitability  of  these  pro- 
cesses to  the  reclamation  of  b3'-j»roduct8  such  as  flue-dust  and 
blue  billy,  and  the  better  preparation  of  concentrates  and  fine 
ores  for  use  in  blast-furnaces. 

The  waste  of  valuable  iron-ore  through  the  production  of  flue- 
dust  has  increased  at  an  t-iiornious  rate,  and  inuc'h  of  it  has  in 
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reality  been  wiiHted  as  far  as  future  recovery  is  eoneenied!  Only 
in  recent  years  has  a  popsible  future  value  been  recognize<l, 
and  the  material  been  stored.  The  increased  use  of  Mesabi 
ores,  which  carry  consijlerable  tine  ore,  is  principally  resjion- 
sible  for  the  great  increase  in  the  f»roduction  of  tlue-dust.  The 
amount  of  tine  material  that  is  carried  over  depends  on  the 
fineness  of  the  material  and  the  velocity  of  the  gases,  and  also 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the 
•working  of  the  furnace.  Attempts  to  recover  a  part  of  this  loss 
have  been  made  by  recharging  a  portion  of  the  production  into 
the  furnace,  but  as  this  material  has  been  once  carried  out  from 
the  furiuice,  it  is  naturally  in  good  shape  to  be  carried  out 
again. 

A  recent  practice  at  some  works,  is  to  soak  the  Hue-dust 
thoroughly  with  water  to  give'  it  more  cohesiveness,  but  by 
many  this  is  considered  of  doubtful  advantage  in  the  furnace, 
and  tiie  gases  are  in  consequence  heavily  laden  with  moisture. 

There  are  vast  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ores  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  are  too  low  in  iron  for  use  at  the 
present  time,  but  which  can  be  economically  concentrated  into 
very  rich  material ;  in  many  cases  the  fineness  of  crusiiing 
necessary  to  secure  proper  concentration  has  prevented  their 
use  except  in  extremely  limited  quantities.  The  reclamation 
of  these  ore-bodies  will  add  trememlously  to  the  ore-reserves 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  simple  and 
cflicient  method  of  sintering. 

Attention  was  directed  especially  to  the  D wight  and  Lloyd 
system  of  sintering  tine  material  in  thi*  layers  by  ititernal  com- 
bustion as  promising  to  solve  this  problem  most  efficiently. 
The  Dwight  and  Lloyd  patents  cover  most  of  the  simple  forms 
of  apparatus  by  which  their  process  can  conveniently  be  carried 
out,  but  the  one  that  has  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  practice 
and  has  now  been  adopted  as  the  standard  is  known  as  '*  Type 
P],"  or  the  "straight-line-conveyor  type"  described  by  Ilot'inan. 
As  shown  by  Fig.  1,  the  machine  consists  essentially  ot  a  frame 
of  structural  steel  supporting  a  sheet-iron  suction-box,  open  at 
the  top,  over  which  may  be  pushed  a  train  of  conveyor-ele- 
ments called  "pallets,"  each  of  which  has  a  floor  composed  of 
ordinar}'  herring-bone  grates,  and  which  slides  on  its  planed 
bottom,  making  an  air-tight  joint  with  the  horizontal  top  edges 
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of  the  8uction-l)ox  on  which  it  rests.  The  vertical  surfaces  of 
contact  of  the  pallets  with  each  other  are  also  accurately 
planed,  ho  that  all  joints  are  closed  air-tis:ht  when  the  trtiin  of 
pallets  is  })eing  pushed  along. 

An  exhau8t-fan,  connected  with  the  suction-box  by  suitable 
piping,  induces  air-currents  to  travel  downward  through  the 
openings  in  the  pallet-grates  and  through  the  permeable  mate- 
rial resting  upon  them.  To  trap  the  air  properly,  a  smooth- 
surfaced  dead-plate,  somewhat  longer  than  one  pallet-length,  is 
bolted  to  each  end  of  the  suction-box. 

The  movement  of  the  train  of  [lallets  is  accomplished  by  a 
pair  of  cast-steel  sprocket-wheels,  which  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  lifting  the  pallets  from  the  lower  level  and  pushing  them 
horizontally  across  the  suction-box.  Each  pallet  is  provided 
with  four  small  roller- wheels  which  hang  idle  while  the  pallet 
is  traveling  over  the  suction-box,  but  serve  to  carry  the  }iallet 
on  its  return  trip  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  return  of  the 
pallets  is  pro\'ided  for  by  a  pair  of  semi-circular  discharge- 
guides,  terminating  in  a  lower  track-way  sloping  downward  to 
the  base  of  the  main  sprocket-wheels,  and  continuing  as  semi- 
circular guides  around  their  peripheries.  The  pallets,  at  the 
completion  of  their  journey  across  the  suction-box  to  the  point 
of  discharge,  have  their  wheels  engaged  by  the  curved  guides, 
and  when  pushed  still  further,  beyond  the  crest  ot  the  curve, 
break  away  from  the  train  that  is  pushing  them,  and  one  by 
one,  drop  with  a  sharp  blow  on  the  upturned  edge  of  the  pallet 
just  preceding.  This  shock  serves  to  dislodge  the  cake  of  sin- 
ter irom  the  surface  (ff  the  grates,  which  now  stand  more 
or  less  vertical.  The  train  of  discharged  pallets,  in  the  guides 
and  on  the  inclined  lower  track-way,  crowds  down  by  its  own 
weight  to  the  foot  of  the  main  sprocket-wheel.  During  this 
period  of  their  travel  the  pallets  are  upside  down,  which  auto- 
maticall}'  tends  to  clean  out  the  grate-slots.  The  sprocket- 
wheels  lift  the  train  of  jiallets  to  the  upper  level  and  the  cycle 
is  completed. 

We  thus  have  a  practically  endless  conveyor,  any  individual 
element  of  which  can  be  removed  for  repairs  and  a  new  one 
substituted  without  stopping.  The  circuit  may,  if  desired,  be 
made  a  closed  one,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  used  under 
speeiiil  conditions;    but,  in  general,  it  is  customary  to  leave  an 
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interval   in   tiie   tniiii   ol    alj«Mit  one  and   a   iialf  pallet-lengths, 
wliicli  givcH  jiiHt  about  the  riglit  uruount  of  shock. 

The  speed  of  horizontal  travel  of  the  pallets  is  a<ljn8tahle  to 


meet  varving  i\Miuirenients,  with  tiie  usual  range  from  7  to  30 
in.  of  linear  travel  per  minute. 

The  ore-charge  is  automatically  fed  to  the  pallets  in  a  thin 
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layer  (from  4  to  6  in.  thick)  from  a  siiniile  fiimiel-Hhaped  hop- 
per of  the  same  width  as  the  pallets,  hung  directly  over  them 
at  a  point  between  the  main  sprocket-wheels  and  the  suction- 
box.  There  being  no  bottom  to  the  hopper,  the  material  rests 
directly  on  the  pallets  and  is  dragged  out  by  their  movement, 
the  front  edge  of  the  hopjier  acting  as  a  scraper  to  form  a  uni- 
form layer  of  the  proper  thickness. 

The  stream  of  ore  emerging  from  the  hopper  passes  under  an 
igniting-device  which  kindles  the  combustible  elements  in  the 
charge  on  its  top  surface,  and  the  combustion  thus  started  is 
carried  downwai-d  througli  the  mass  by  the  air-currents  while 
the  material  is  passing  over  the  suction-box.  This  ignition  can 
be  accomplished  by  almost  any  kind  of  iiame  that  will  give  a 
quick,  intense  heat.  The  amount  of  heat  required  at  this  point 
of  the  operation  is  exceedingl}'  small  and  the  cost  of  ignition 
correspondingly  low.  The  Avide  variety  of  suitable  means 
makes  it  possible  to  meet  almost  any  local  requirements. 

The  complete  cycle  of  operations  is  as  follows:  A  pallet  being 
pushed  outward  tangentially  from  the  top  of  the  sprocket- 
wheels,  passes  under  the  feed-hopper,  where  it  takes  its  load  of 
ore  in  the  form  of  a  continuous,  even  layer  of  charge,  say  4  in. 
tliick.  It  next  passes  under  the  ignition,  where  the  top  surface 
is  ignited,  and  at  the  same  time  the  charge  comes  within  the 
influence  of  the  down-dratt  induced  through  the  suction-box  by 
the  exhaust-fan.  The  air-currents  promote  rapid  internal  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  ingredients  in  the  charge,  and  carry  the 
action  progressively  downward  from  the  top  surface  until  it 
reaches  the  grates.  This  internally-developed  heat  and  the 
chemical  r6actions  consequent  thereto,  serve  to  bind  the  mass 
together  until  it  becomes  a  coherent  cake  of  cellular  material, 
much  resembling  coke.  The  speed  of  the  machine  should  be 
regulated  so  that  the  combustion-  and  sintering-operation  is 
complete  when  a  given  pallet  has  reached  the  far  end  of  the 
suction-box,  where  the  cake  is  discharged  by  the  pallet  droji- 
ping  into  the  discharge-guides  and  striking  the  one  just  pre- 
ceding it.  The  empty  pallets  then  gradually  crowd  back  to  the 
face  of  the  sprocket-wheels,  are  slowly  raised  to  the  upper  track, 
take  their  load,  and  make  a  new  trip. 

This  tyjie  of  machine  is  now  made  in  two  standard  sizes,  one 
having  a  suction-box  30  in.  wide  bv  loO  in.  U>ng  and  a  nominal 
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rated  capacity  of  50  tons  per  day;  aii<l  the  other  with  two  suc- 
tion-hoxen  in  tandem,  having  a  width  of  42  in.  and  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  2G4  in.,  and  having  a  nominal  rated  tonnage  of 
100  tons  j>er  day  on  average  material.  The  area  of  the  .suc- 
tion-hox  is  the  mciusure  of  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  and  the 
Buction-fan  must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  maintain  a  vacuum 
of  about  6  oz.  when  handling  approximately  4,000  cu.  ft.  of 
gases  per  minute,  this  being  the  average  volume  from  each  100- 
ton  unit. 

Such  a  fan,  with  short  and  straight  pipes  and  running  at 
about  850  rev.  per  min.,  rerpiires  from  25  to  35  h-p.  The  sin- 
tering-machine  itself  consumes  about  1.5  h-p.,  but  10  h-p.  is 
usually  allowed  for  machine,  conveyors,  feeds,  and  mixers — in 
fact,  everything  except  the  fan. 

Kach  sintiTing-unit  is  self-contained  and  occupies  space  a|>- 

proximately  :is  follows  :  ilO-  by  l.'>()-in.  luachiue  (so-called  50-ton 

unit) : 

I^nf^h  over  all,  27  ft. 

Width,    .         .       7  ft. 

Height  of  top  of  hopper  above  foundation,  1 1  ft.  4  in. 

Units  in  battery  may  Ik?  set  with  11-ft.  centers. 

Weight  of  ct)inpk'te  machine,  approximately  16  tons, 

42-  by  264-in.  machine  (so-called  100-ton  unit): 

Ix?ngth  over  nil,  40  ft,  8  in. 

Width,    .         .       7  ft.  6  in. 

Height  of  top  of  hopper  above  foundation,  1.3  ft.  9.")  in. 

Units  in  battery  may  be  set  with  centers  12  to  14  ft.  apart. 

Weight  of  complete  machine,  approximately  2f)  tons. 

The  grates  are  of  the  simple  herring-bone  j>attern  and  are 
made  of  cast-iron.  There  should  be  very  little  breakage.  The 
heat  developed  in  the  operation  being  internal  to  the  ore-mass, 
does  not  cause  the  pallets  to  become  very  hot,  and  there  is  but 
little  damage  from  this  source.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the 
extremely  slow  movement  of  the  mechanism,  the  wear  an«l  tear 
is  very  small.  In  one  plant  which  was  in  steady  operation  for 
two  years  the  average  cost  of  supplies  and  repairs  was  from  2 
to  4  cents  per  ton  ;  5  cents  per  Un\  will  easily  cover  all  ordi- 
nary contingencies.  In  many  ways  the  excellence  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  mechanism  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated, 
and  it  may  now  be  confidently  stated  that  it  is  a  simple,  effi- 
voL.  xLn.— 12 
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cicnt,  and  workmanlike  devite  tor  carryiiii;  out  this  special 
liurposc,  and  can  l»c  adajjted  to  alnioKt  any  location. 

A  number  of  inm-hearini;  materials,  of  different  kinds,  were 
treated  on  this  machine,  aixl  in  each  case  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Among  them  were  two  shipments  of  iron  flue-dust, 
which  were  widely  different  as  to  jthysical  condition.  One  was 
the  usual  character  of  flue-dust,  which  I  shall  designate  as  Xo. 
1,  while  the  other,  No.  2,  was  extremely  flne,  50  per  cent,  of  it 
passing  through  a  100-mcsh  sieve;  but  the  sintered  product  of 
each  was  not  distinguishable,  and  both  were  ideal  in  size  and 
structure  for  the  blast-furnace.  There  were  no  large  and  com- 
pact masses  like  the  ])roduct  from  the  briqnetting-process,  nor 
was  the  material  rolled  together  in  balls  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  as  in  the  revolving-kiln;  but,  instead, 
the  individual  {»ieces  were  cellular,  like  open  pumice-stone  or 
porous  cinder,  which  helps  materially  towards  economic  reduc- 
tion in  the  furnace,  as  a  large  area  of  contact  is  provided  be- 
tween the  ore  and  gases. 

In  Selling's  book,^  ])nblishcd  in  1871,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"area  of  contact."     The  opening  sentence  is  as  folbnvs  : 

"  A  cliiiiiic;il  action  can  only  take  place  between  two  iHuiies,  liowever  great 
their  afliniiy,  if  tlicy  are  in  intimate  contact  with  each  other  ;  and  the  rapidity  of 
this  action  will  i)c  so  much  greater,  the  more  numerous  tiie  points  of  contact  are." 

In  the  Dwight  and  Lloyd  method  of  sintering  with  a  l)ed  of 
material  that  is  not  disturbed  or  agitated  during  the  sintering- 
o[»eration,  the  sintered  product  is  all  so  cellular  that  a  large 
"area  of  contact"  is  provided;  and  its  reducibility  is  very 
great  compared  with  the  more  massive  agglomerated  products, 
just  as  coke,  by  reason  of  its  cellular  spaces,  burns  more  readily 
than  anthracite  coal,  which  can  have  only  a  superficial  combus- 
tion. 

Although  the  })roduct  from  the  Dwight  and  Lloyd  furnace  in 
sintering  flue-dust  is  of  a  tlesirable  size  for  blast-furnace  use, 
yet  a  fair  ])roportioii  of  the  product  would  be  suitable  for  use 
in  the  opcn-hcarth  furnace. 

In  sintering  materials  which  do  not  contain  any  heat-pro- 
<lucing  substances,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the  practice  of  the 

*  Tht  Action  of  the  IUdst-Fiinuux. 
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ancient  (':it:il:in  or  Cornican  process,  wliere  carbon  fuel  was 
mixed  witli  the  ore,  and  which,  in  its  Hrst  stiitre,  was  un  agglu- 
tini/ing  process.  In  order  to  test  the  machine  <»n  this  class  of 
work,  some  magnetic  concentrates  were  treated,  alter  being 
mixed  with  7  per  cent,  of  coal,  and  the  product  was  founcl  to 
he  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  The  material  was  sintered 
into  a  coherent  mass,  hut  so  open  an<l  ceilidar  in  structure  that 
the  mass,  in  discharging  from  the  pallets,  broke  into  very  eon- 
venient  sizes  ibr  the  furnace,  and  without  any  tines.  As  the 
mixture  c(»ntained  less  carbon  than  the  Hue-dust,  it  was  sin- 
tered much  more  (piickly.  While  in  the  test  on  Hue-dust, 
a  travel  of  12  ft.  in  the  grate-movement  was  require*!  to 
complete  the  sintering,  the  concentrates  were  completed  in 
a  travel  of  tj  ft.  This  represents,  in  the  treatment  of  mag- 
netic concentrates,  a  greatly-increased  capacity  for  the  ma- 
chine. 

Some  Cuban  (Mayari)  iron-ore  was  also  treated  <jn  the  ma- 
<hine  afU-r  being  mixed  with  7.5  per  cent,  of  coal  and  coke  in 
alternate  tests,  and  afterwards  the  ore  wjw  mixed  with  10  per 
cent,  of  coal  in  one  test  and  10  per  cent,  of  coke  in  another;  but 
the  use  of  10  per  cent,  of  t"uel  did  not  show  any  advantage  over 
7.5  per  cent.,  nor  were  the  results  from  coke  any  better  than 
from  coal.  The  sintered  pro<luct  resembled  closely  that  oh-  ' 
tained  from  the  Hue-dust;  there  was  very  little  fine  material, 
and,  in  fact,  no  fines  that  would  re(piire  re-treatment.  The  sin- 
tered material  was  irregular  in  shape,  with  an  average  size  of 
a  hickory-nut. 

The  following  are  analyses  ot"  the  material  treated  : 


SRmple. 

Kc. 

P. 

Mil. 

SlOj. 

A1,0,. 

r«o. 

MrO. 

bon. 

IV  r 
Ccnl. 

Per 

Cl'lll. 

Pit 
Coin. 

Pit 
Cvnt. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Ccnl. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

No.   1.    Flue-diisl,   .     . 

4(S.()6 

0.1 '.)-l 

0.54 

y.f.s 

3.00 

1.80 

0.80 

17.00 

Sintcri'd  piXKliict,     . 

o7.90 

0.2tiO 

0.(»6 

12.30 

3.95 

2.00 

1.20 

0.60 

No.  2.   Flne-d>JHt,  .     . 

4«.-l.'i 

0.123 

0.60 

«>.88 

2.72 

2.00 

1.44 

13.75 

Sintori'd  pro<liU't,     . 

68.84 

o.ir>() 

It.  75 

11.81 

3.  a*. 

2.50 

1.71 

2,10 

Miijjiutii-  foiiiH'ntrnti'M, 

07.62 

(1.090 

0. .")«'. 

9.70 

3.43 

0.35 

0.10 

0.00 

SinHTfii  product 

5il.«U'i 

0.110 

O.«0 

io.r.o 

4.00 

0.30 

0.10 

0.00 

Sulphur. 

Per  Cent. 
Magnetic  conct'iitniti's  witli  7  |Hr  cent.*  of  coal,         .         .      1.17 
Sinlere<l  concentnites 0.006 
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Sieve. 

On  10-mesh, 
On  2U-nifsh, 
On  40-ine6li, 
On  GO-niesh, 
On  80-mesli, 
On  100-inesli,  . 
Through  10U-me.sli, 


Sieve-  Test. 

No.  1. 
Flue-Duht. 
Per  Cent. 
.      14.0 
.      :}1.(J 

.  :^l.O 

.  14.0 

.  3.0 

.  :i.O 

.  4.0 


No.  2. 

Flue- Dust. 

Per  Cent. 

4.0 

1.0 

6.0 

4.0 

15.0 

20.0 

oO.O 


Magnetic 

Concentrates. 

Per  Cent. 

28.0 

44.0 

15.0 

7.0 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 


Cuban  (Mayari)  ore  (dried  at  212°j, 
Sintered  product, 


Ferrous  Ferric 

Iron.  Iron. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

0.63  47.80 


9.67 


44.30 


Toul 
Iron. 
Per  Cent. 
48.43 
53.97 


Sieve-Test^  Mayari  Ore,  Sintered. 


On    2-raesh, 
On    4-niesh, 
On    8-niesh, 
On  20-mesli, 
On  40-inesh,     . 
On  ()0-mesh, 
On  SO-mesh,     . 
On  lOO-mesh,  . 
Througli  lOO-mesli, 


er  Cent. 

53.88 

16.. 33 

23.35 

4.33 

1.12 

0.51 

0.02 

0.14 

0.32 


The  pliysieal  structure  of  the  sintered  product  vuries  under 
dilierent  conditions.  Where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture and  carbonaceous  matter  present,  a  corresponding  shrink- 
age within  the  mass  must  take  place  as  the  volatile  constituents 
are  driven  out,  and  this  may  cause  the  cake  of  sinter  as  a 
whole  to  break  up  into  irregular-shaped  masses  or  fingers. 
The  smallest  of  these  pieces,  however,  have  a  cellular  structure 
like  pop-corn,  which  is  peculiarly  de.'^irable  for  the  blast-furnace. 
In  the  case  of  magnetite  concentrates,  where  there  is  less  in- 
ternal shrinkage,  the  sinter  comes  olt  in  slabs  having  an  open 
fitructure. 

The  Cuban  ore  being  the  finest,  the  sinter  was  of  a  smaller 
tiverage  si/.e  than  the  magnetii-  concentrates,  which  were  coarser 
and  <lid  not  shrink  so  much  in  sintering.  The  flue-dust  be- 
ing coarser  than  the  Cuban  ore  produced  a  sinter  about  mid- 
way in  size  between  the  flue-dust  and  the  concentrates.  The 
cohesiveness  of  the  material  is  inversely  as  the  amount  of  in- 
ternal shrinking  of  the  mass  during  sintering. 
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Among  the  advantageri  observed  in  the  Dwiglit  and  Lloyd 
process,  the  tol lowing  may  he  noted  : 

1.  The  feeding  of  material  to  and  discharge  from  tVie  ma- 
chine, without  interfering  with  tlie  continuity  of  the  process. 

2.  The  down-draft  of  air  exerts  pressure  in  the  direction  of 
the  gravity  <»C  flu-  mass,  and  prevents  the  displacement  of  par- 
ticles. 

3.  The  down-draft  of  air  intensities  the  combustion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sintering,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  operates 
efficiently  to  cool  the  mass. 

4.  The  sintering-operation  is  under  constant  observation 
during  the  whole  period,  and  permits  of  immediate  changes 
in  adjustment. 

5.  The  process  can  be  stO[»ped  at  any  time  to  make  any 
changes  without  interfering  with  or  clogging  any  part  of  the 
apjiaratns. 

G.  The  dnratidii  ami  a.tivity  of  treatment  are  subject  to  ready 
control. 

7.  The  a«ljustability  of  the  process  makes  it  adaptable  to 
treating  any  class  of  fine  material,  without  modifying  the  con- 
struction, 

8.  The  withdrawing  of  the  gases  by  a  fan  provides  a  heating 
medium  for  drying  ores  carrying  a  surplus  of  moisture. 

9.  There  is  no  nodulizing  of  the  sintered  material,  ami  the 
cellular  structure,  which  is  so  important,  is  preserved. 

10.  Tin-  jiroduct  is  ideal  in  structure  for  use  in  the  blast- 
furnace, on  account  of  the  large  "aica  of  contact"  provided, 
and  its  adaptability  in  size  for  distribution  in  and  passage 
through  the  furnace. 

With  the  large  |>ro«luctive  capacity  that  has  been  built  up  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  matters  of 
economy  in  producticm  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
industry  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  past.  The  most 
promising  field  for  effecting  economies  therein,  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  basic  metal — pig-iron  ;  in  which  several  avenues 
are  still  open  for  effecting  great  reductions  in  cost.  A  very  im- 
portant tield  to  operate  in,  is  the  treatment  of  the  tine  ores 
before  lu-ing  charged  into  the  furnace.  Twenty-tive  yean*  ago 
the  practice  of  charging  large  lumps  t>f  ore  and  stone  and  large 
pieces  of  fuel  was  discontinued,  and  the  crusher  came  into  gen- 
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eral  use  for  reducing  these  materials  to  a  more  uniform  size, 
and  witli  lieneficial  results  in  the  furnace.  The  increasing:  use 
(»t  the  Mesahi  ores  has  led  to  the  other  extreme  iji  practice,  so 
that  the  line  ores,  and  the  fine  dust  resulting  from  their  use, 
require  an  agglomerating  process,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
ideal  condition  of  material  as  it  was  "sized  "  by  the  crusher. 

Tiie  use  of  very  fine  materials  in  the  blast-furnace  has  not 
been  successfully  worked  out,  and  probably  never  will  be  in  the 
modern  blast-furnace,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting 
efficient  and  economical  methods  for  treating  these  materials 
to  make  their  use  successful.  The  practice  of  recharging  the 
flue-dust  as  such,  is  considered  by  many  a  questionable  one. 
Some  furnace-men  hold  the  ojiinion  that  while  the  recharged 
flue-dust  is  retained  in  large  part  in  the  blast-furnace,  it  is 
nevertheless  detrimental,  as  it  tends  to  collect  on  the  bosh-walls, 
and  causes  frequent  slips  and  irregular  working.  Because  so 
much  ore  is  saved  from  the  waste,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
represents  a  saving  in  cost  of  pig-iron.  The  screening  of  coke 
to  eliminate  the  fine  pieces  is  certainly  beneficial,  but  it  does 
not  seem  logical  to  recharge  the  same  kind  of  material  when 
intermixed  with  fine  ore,  as  in  flue-dust,  into  the  furnace. 

The  actual  amount  of  objectionable  "  fines  "  in  the  Mesabi 
ores  represents  only  a  small  percentage;  but  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence is  out  of  all  pr()}iortion  to  the  amount  involved.  At 
some  furnaces  in  England,  where  the  fine  material  is  screened 
from  the  ores  and  sintered,  very  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained. 

When  the  screening  of  the  fine  material  from  the  coke  was 
first  advocated,  it  was  objected  to  by  many,  as  representing  a 
waste  of  fuel,  although  of  poorer  quality,  that  might  have  some 
value  in  the  furnace;  but  now  the  economic  value  of  the  prac- 
tice is  fully  ajipreciated.  The  same  practice  applied  to  ores, 
and  sintering  the  fine  material  to  prevent  waste,  promises 
as  great  or  even  greater  benefits. 
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I.  Introductiox. 
The  licat-l>jiliincc  of   the  hhist-tiirnacc  ha:»  been  a  t'avorito 

subject  for  tliscussion  for  many  years,  and  its  stuily  has  con- 
tributetl  much  to  our  knowledi^e,  and  still  possesses  a  certain 
academic  interest.     As  a  means  of  accounting  for  differences 

in  fuol-consumj»tion,  however,  it  has  failed  utterly,  and  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  end. 
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Ill  my  opinion,  the  explanation  of  the  fuel-requirements 
involving  the  conception  of  heat  available  and  necessary  above 
a  critical  temperature,  as  advanced  by  Johnson  '  and  elabo- 
rated by  Howe,  Raymond  and  others,^  affords  a  theoretically 
correct  basis  for  such  an  accounting.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  set  forth  a  first  crude  attempt  to  construct  a  formula 
which  shall  show  quantitatively  the  relation  between  the  various 
factors  affecting  fuel-economy,  and  affbrd  a  means  of  compar- 
ing the  enormous  amount  of  data  on  the  fuel-consumption  of 
various  blast-furnaces,  at  various  times  and  under  various  con- 
ditions of  operation.  I  have  also  applied  this  formula  to  a 
large  number  of  individual  cases,  and  have,  by  its  means,  com- 
pared the  furnace-practice  of  several  important  iron-making 
districts. 

II.  Derivation  of  Formula  for  Fuel-Requirements. 

The  general  expression  for  the  fuel-requirements  of  the  blast- 
furnace, which  I  believe  to  be  theoretically  correct  as  to  form, 
is  as  follows : 

Carbon  per  ton  of  iron  = 

Heat  per  ton  of  iron  necessary  in  hearth  above  Tc. 
Heat  per  pound  of  carbon  available  in  hearth  above  Tc. 
X  Factor  of  rate  of  driving, 
-f  Carbon  dissolved  by  COg  of  flux. 
-f  Carbon  dissolved  incidental  to  reduction  of  ore. 
-|-  Carbon  dissolved  in  pig-iron. 
(Note. —  Tc  =  critical  temperature.) 

Since,  according  to  Johnson's  theory,  fuel-economy  is  usu- 
ally limited  by  heat  available  and  necessary  in  the  hearth, 
rather  than  by  the  total  heat  supplied  and  necessary,  we  may 

write 

Hn 

Carbon  needed  in  hearth  =  „- 

Ha 

in  which  Hn  is  the  heat  per  ton  of  iron  necessary  in  the  hearth 
above  some  critical  temperature,  and  Ha  is  the  heat  per  pound 
of  carbon  available  in  the  hearth  above  this  same  critical  tem- 
perature. 


>  IVan«.,  xxxvi.,  454  (1906). 

»  Trans.,  xxxvi.,  792  to  798  (1906)  ;  Trnn».,   xxxvii.,  216  to  237  (1907). 
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1.   Heat  Available  in  the  Hearth, 
a.  Method  of  Calculation. — The  heat  availahle    is   equal  to: 
Heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  to  CO  =  4,380  B.t.u. 

+  Heat  brought  in  by  blast  =  weight  of  blast  per  pound  of 

C  X  specific  heat  X  temperature. 
-I-  Heat  brought  into  hearth   by  C  =  1  X  specific  heat  of 
C  X   7c. 

—  Heat  to  dissociate  moisture  of  blast  =  5,800  X  pounds  of 

water  per  pound  of  C. 

—  TIeat  carried  out   of  hearth  in   gases  of  combustion  =: 

weight  of  gases  per  pound  of  C  X  specific  heat  X  Tc. 

Note. — The  origin  of  this  expns>ion  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  understood 
if  we  regard  the  fusion-zone  of  the  blast-furnace  as  a  definite  space,  Fig.  1,  re- 
ceiving heat  from  four  sources,  and,  besides  what  is  utilized,  losing  heat  from 
three  sources,  as  follows: 


Heat  Supplied. 
By  combu.stion  of  carlxm. 
In  hot  blast. 
Sensible  in  carlmn. 
Sensible  in  iron  and  slag. 


Heat  Lost. 
Carried  out  in  gases. 
Carried  out  in  iron  and  slag. 
Absorl)ed   by  decomposition  of 
moisture. 


All  materials  leaving  this  zone  are  a^iSMmed  to  pass  out  at  the  critical  tem- 
peralure,  and  all  solid  materials  entering  the  zone  must,  theoretically  at  least, 
enter  at  the  critical  temperature  because  of  counter-current  transfer  of  heat  with 
the  gases.  Hence,  the  heat  received  in  the  slag,  plus  iron,  is  balanced  by  heat 
c:irried  out  in  the  slag,  plus  iron,  and  Iln  is  e<jual  to  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
carlM)n,  plus  tiie  sensi!)le  heat  brought  in  by  the  cjirbon,  plus  the  heat  brought  in 
by  the  blast,  minus  the  heat  necessary  lo  decompose  the  moisture  of  the  blast, 
minus  the  heat  carried  out  by  the  gases  of  combustion. 

Thi;^  formula  is  only  the  expression  of  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion previously  used  by  Johnson,^  but  in  applying  it  I  have 
used  diflferent,  and,  I  believe,  more  accurate  values  for  the 
several  constants.  The  values  used,  all  in  B.t.u.  and  Fahren- 
heit degrees,  are  as  follows  : 

Specific  heat  of  N  and  CO  =  0.2405  -f  000001 17^ 
Specific  heat  of  O  =  0.2104  -f  O.OOOiHO'Jr 

Specific  heat  of  H  =  3.70       f-  0.0001667/. 

Specific  heat  of  H,0  vapor  =  0.42      -f  0.000103/. 

Specific  heat  of  C  =  /  x  (  O-o  —  -'^^'\  ((  over  1,800°). 

Heat  of  combustion  of  C  to  CO  =  4,380  B.t.u.  per  lb 

Heat  of  decomposition  of  water-vapor  =  o,800  B  tu.  per  lb. 

»  Trans,,  xxxvi.,  476  (1906). 
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TliC'se  values  are  for  tlie  most  part  taken  from  Richards's 
Met<t/hirf/tr(d  Calculations,*  and  represent  the  most  recent  and 
autlioritative  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Since  the  calculation  of  Jla  involves  much  labor  on  account 
of  the  variation  in  specific  heats  and  in  weights  of  blast  and 
gases,  I  have  worked  out  each  value  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases,  using  all  these  refinements,  and  have,  from  these  data. 
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l)lotted  Fig.  2,  which  atiords  a  ready  nu'ims  of  obtaining  Ila 
for  any  given  set  of  conditions.  To  got  lla  by  the  use  of  this 
diagram,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  three  things:  tempera- 
ture of  blast,  moisture  in  blast  in  terms  of  grains  per  cubic  foot 
(of  moist  air  at  the  dew  ]>oint),  and  the  critical  temperature. 

*  Tail  I.,  Cliaptcrs  '2,  4,  and  .")  (liK)(i). 
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b.  Data  for  the  Determination  of  Critical  Temperature. — Tlie 
first  of  these  factors  is,  of  course,  iiivuriuhly  a  matter  of  record, 
and  while  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  moisture  of  tlio  l)la."*t, 
still  the  interest   aroused    hy   Gayley's  invention   is  causing  a 
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rapid  accumulation  of  data  on  this  point.  The  critical  tem- 
perature, however,  is  a  stumblinir-hlock,  for  not  oid}'  are  our 
data  verv  scant,  but  it  is  even  ditiicult  to  define  the  term  accu- 
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rately.     Thus  tar,  the  most  satisfactory  conception  is  the  origi- 
nal one  given  by  Johnson,*  who  says: 

"It  tlms  liecornes  evident  tlmt  the  temperature  necessary,  not  only  to  melt  the 
cimler,  hut  to  make  it  sufiicieiitly  (luid  to  perform  its  functions  properly,  is  the 
'critical  temperature,'  since  the  slag  anil  iron  must  be  brought  to  this  temperature, 
and  the  tiiial  reduction  of  the  ore  must  Ije  performed  al>ove  it  (and,  most  probably, 
other  reactions).  What  may  for  convenience  be  called  the  free-running  tempera- 
ture of  the  cinder  is  tlierefore  laken  in  this  paper  as  the  critical  temj^rature. 

The  following  data  embrace  all  the  information  bearing  on 
this  subject  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  limited  time 
available. 

Johnson,"  by  observations  with  a  Mesure  and  Nouel  pyrome- 
tric  telescope,  determined  the  critical  temperature  of  a  Virginia 
coke-furnace  making  basic  iron  to  be  2,750°. 

A  series  of  observations  taken  by  myself  with  a  Mesure  and 
Nouel  pyronietric  telescope  on  the  outflowing  slags  of  a  group 
of  Nortiiern  furnaces  gave  the  following  results  : 

4  furnaces  making  Bessemer  iron,  range  of  slag-temperature,  2,300°  to  2,660°. 
1  furnace  making  basic  iron,  range  of  slag-temperature,  2,2K2°  to  2,507°. 

1  furnace  making  spiegel,  range  of  slag-temperature,  2,o72°  to  2,732°. 

A  series  of  observations  with  a  Wanner  optical  pyrometer  on 
the  temperature  of  the  outflowing  slag  of  two  Alabama  fur- 
naces, both  making  foundry-iron,  resulted  as  follows : " 

Range  on  the  one  furnace,  ....     2,100°  to  2,300°. 

Range  on  the  other  furnace,        ....     2,400°  to  2,470°. 

Linville®  determined  the  temperature  of  the  outflowing  slag 
of  a  Pennsylvania  furnace  by  means  of  a  Fery  optical  pyro- 
meter. The  furnace  was  making  foundry-iron.  The  tempera- 
ture range  was  from  2,570°  to  2,680°. 

Le  Chatelier,  quoted  by  Turner,'  gives  the  temperature  of 
exit  of  gray  Bessemer  iron  at  the  end  of  a  cast  as  2,858°. 

Several  of  these  determinations  are  open  to  more  or  less 
doubt,  since,  as  is  well  known,  the  various  forms  of  optical 
pyrometers  may  give  quite  erroueous  results,  unless  used  under 


•  IVnitn.,  xxxvi.,481  (1900). 

•  7Winx.,  x.\xvi..  472  (1900). 

'  Oral  communication  from  Mr.  Hanks  Hudson. 

•  JinUetin  No.  39,  March,  1910,  p.  245. 

•  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  2d  ed.,  p.  144. 
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eurefully  standardized  conditions.  It  seomm  probahlc,  however, 
that  the  critical  temperature  of  the  averai^e  coke-furnace  va- 
ries l)etween  2,600°  and  2,700°,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have 
chosen  the  value  of  2,700°  for  use  in  the  greater  number  of  my 
calculations. 

2.  Heat  Necessary  in   (he  lleorth. 

The  heat  necessary  above  the  critical  temperature  embraces 
the  items  of: 

The  fusion  and  superheating  of  the  slag. 

The  fusion  and  superheating  of  the  pig-iron. 

The  reduction  of  the  silicon. 

The  reduction  of  the  last  traces  of  ferrous  oxide. 

Some  other  items,  including  loss  of  heat  in  cooling-water, 
losses  by  radiation,  reduction  of  the  other  metalloids,  etc. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  blast-furnace  phenomena  to  place  numerical  values  on 
all  of  these  items,  and  opinions  will  vary  as  to  how  nnuh  detail 
is  desirable  here. 

a.  I  hat  to  Care  for  Slat/. — The  heat  necessary  to  care  for  the 
slag  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  theoretically  approximately 
equal  to  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  slag  plus  the  heat  con- 
tained in  it  above  its  melting-p«^int.  From  data  given  by  Rich- 
ards,'" we  find  that  the  specilic  heat  of  an  average  slag  is  0.2874 
<1  -f-  0.00039^  C).  Assuming  the  melting-point  as  1,300°  C, 
the  heat  in  the  slag  at  the  melting-point  is  374  cal.  The 
total  heat  in  the  slag  coming  from  the  blast-furnace  has  been 
determined  by  many  experimenters,  the  values  given  ranging 
from  400  to  570  cal.  Accepting  the  value  used  by  Bell  of 
550  cal.,  the  heat  in  the  slag  above  the  melting-point  will  be 
equal  to  550 —  374  =  176  cal.,  or  317  B.t.u.,  per  pound. 

So  much  for  theory.  We  may  check  this  roughly  by  refer- 
ence to  practice. 

Tlartman  "  says  that  for  each  jiound  of  slag  0.31  lb.  of  coke 
containing  88  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  is  needed  when  using 
from  1,200°  to  1,300°  of  blast-heat.  These  figures  correspond 
to  Ifa  equal  to  about  1,800  H.t.u.,  and  0.2728  lb.  of  carbon, 
or  491  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  slag. 

"»  MeltUlurgical  Calculation.'*,  Tart  I.,  p.  115  (1006). 

"  Journal  of  the  Finnllin  Intitule,  vol.  cxxL,  No.  6,  p.  332  (May,  1886). 
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Forsythe '-  nayA  that  1  lb.  of  slag  rcMjuircs  about  0.25  lb. 
of  curboii  to  melt  it.  Tiiis  probably  refers  to  Northern  prac- 
tice where  Jla  averages  about  1,400  B.t.u.,  and  if  bo,  is  equiv- 
alent to  350  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  slag. 

The  agreement  between  theory  and  practice  is  very  poor, 
although  the  value  of  400  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  slag  is  indi- 
cated as  being  somewhere  near  the  truth. 

b.  Heat  to  Care  for  the  Fif/-Tron. — The  heat  required  to  melt 
and  superheat  the  pig-iron  may  be  calculated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  is  found  to  be  in  the  neighl>orhood  of  400,000  B.t.u. 
l)er  ton  of  pig-iron. 

c.  Heat  to  Reduce  Silicon. — The  heat  required  to  reduce  the 
silicon  may  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  theory.  Richards  '* 
gives  Si  +  0,  =  180,000  cal.,  which  is  equal  to  259,201  B.t.u. 
per  22.4  lb.  of  silicon  (1  per  cent,  of  Si  in  1  ton  of  pig). 
Elsewhere ''  he  regards  the  value  Si  +  O,  =  196,000  cal., 
equivalent  to  282,240  B.t.u.  per  22.4  lb.  of  silicon,  as  more 
probable. 

From  practice  we  get  the  following  results: 

Forsythe  ''^  says  that  each  pound  of  silicon  above  1  per  cent, 
requires  an  additional  5  lb.  of  carbon.  This  probably  refers  to 
Northern  practice  with  Ha  equal  to  appro.ximately  1,400  B.t.u. 
Hence,  we  have  5  X  22.4  X  1,400  =  156,800  B.t.u.  per  22.4 
lb.,  or  1  per  cent.,  of  silicon. 

Meissner '*  says  that  in  practice  0.12  per  cent,  variation  in 
silicon  is  found  to  be  brought  about  by  1  per  cent,  change  in 
burden.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  1  per  cent,  increase 
in  fuel  per  ton  of  iron  equals  0.12  per  cent,  increase  in  silicon. 
With  Northern  i>ractice  1  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  per  ton  of  iron 
is  approximately  22  lb.,  the  fixed  carbon  in  the  fuel  is  about 
88  per  cent.,  and  Ha  is  about  1,400  B.t.u.  Hence,  we  have 
22  X  0.88  X  1,400  -^  0.12  =  225,867  B.t.u.  per  22.4  lb.,  or  1 
per  cent.,  of  silicon. 

Johnson  "  says  that  it  requires  at  least  20  per  cent,  more 
fuel   to  make  iron  with  3.5   per  cent,  of  silicon  than  for  iron 

"  The  Blast  Fiimaee  and  the  Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron,  p.  48  (1908). 

"  M,taUur(jical  CkilcuUitions,  Part  I.,  p.  15  (1900). 

'♦  Mem,  Part  II.,  p.  267  (1907). 

'*   The  Jilusl  Fumnc-  ami  the  Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron,  p.  48  (1908). 

'«  Tram.,  x.xxvii.,  212  (1907). 

"   2V«nj».,  xxxvi.,  482  (190G). 
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with  1.5  per  cent,  of  silicon.  Applyini^  tliis  stuiiiiitnt  to  an 
average  practice  re[)re8ente(r  \t\  :2,'>00  11).  ot"  coke  per  ton  of 
iron,  88  per  cent,  of  ti.xed  carhon,  ami  JIx  equaling  1,500 
H.t.u.,  we  have  2,500  X  0.20  X  0.88  X  1,500  -4-  2  =  330,000 
I'.t.u.  per  22.4  lb.,  or  1  per  cent.,  of  silicon. 

Fronn  these  widely-divergent  figures  I  have  chosen  the  value 
of  300,000  li.t.u.  per  22.4  11).,  or  1  per  cent.,  ot  silicon  as  giv- 
ing good  results. 

(I.  Iltat  for  Other  IU:n\s. — On  the  other  items  going  to  make 
up  the  heat  necessary  in  the  hearth  there  are  but  few  data. 
I'cU  '"  gives  for  one  furnace  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  cooling-water 
as  343,000  cal.  per  hour,  or  about  600,000  B.t.u.  per  ton  of 
pig,  but  it  is  needless  to  state  that  these  tigures  have  very 
little  significance  as  regards  present  conditions  of  furnace- 
j>ractice.  Langdon  in  some  calculations  of  the  heat-balance  of 
blast-furnaces''-*  finds  by  difference  that  the  total  losses  by 
radiation  and  cooling-water  for  a  number  of  furnaces  varied 
between  1,200,000  and  3,100,000  iJ.t.u.  per  ton  of  pig.  These 
losses,  of  course,  vary  with  the  furnace  construction  and  out- 
put, and,  although  they  are  probably  far  from  constant  in  prac- 
tice, T  can  see  no  way  to  do  other  than  to  lump  them  in  a 
constant  in  this  present  investigation. 

There  are  a  few  other  items  entering  into  7//;,  such  as  the 
beat  absorbed  in  the  expansion  of  the  blast,  the  heat  of  reduc- 
tion of  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  of  the  lime  present  as  CaS, 
but  these  items,  being  relatively  unimportant  and  nearly  con- 
stant, may  be  included  in  the  constant.  The  heat  requiretl  to 
reduce  the  last  traces  of  iron  o.\i<le  will  be  discussed  a  little 
later  under  another  head. 

3.    The  Effects  of  Rate  of  Driving. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fuel-economy  is  largely  affected 
by  the  rate  of  driving,  and  former  volumes  of  our  Transactions** 
contain  much  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject;  notwith- 
standing which,  uo  quantitative  law-  bnvf  yet  been  deduced  and 


'*   Thr  ChrmienI  Phmomena  of  Iron  Smfltiny  \l>>l2i. 

'»   yVni.*.,  xl..  (iU    1910'. 

•*  Sot>  more  espt-tially  .Iaini>8  Ciayley,  Tho  development  of  .\merican  Blast- 
Kurnaces  with  Special  Reference  to  Ijirge  Yields,  Znirw.,  xix.,  l>32  11890-91), 
and  the  dihcussion  of  this  paper  in  this  and  following  volumes. 
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the  correct  rate  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  except  as  it  has  been 
determined  by  experiment  in  individual  cases. 

According  to  theory,  increase  in  rate  of  driving  should  in- 
crease fuel-consumption  in  two  ways  : 

1.  Through  rendering  less  perfect  the  heat-transfer  from  the 
hot  gases  rising  from  the  hearth  to  the  relatively  cool  solid 
materials  descending  to  the  hearth. 

2.  Through  imperfect  reduction  of  the  ore,  which,  if  it  enters 
the  hearth,  undergoes  the  reaction  FeO  -f  C  =  Fe  -f  CO  = 
—  36,540  cal.,  or  there  is  an  absorption  of  14,616  B.t.u.  for  each 
per  cent.  (22.4  lb.)  of  iron  reduced  in  this  place  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  carbon.  This  heat-absorption  is  a  direct  charge 
upon  Ha^  and  hence  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  when  the 
same  reaction  takes  place  at  a  higher  level. 

Both  of  these  factors  depend  upon  other  things  besides  the 
actual  pounds  of  air  blown  into  the  furnace.  The  heat-trans- 
fer depends  upon  the  relative  weights  of  the  descending  solids 
and  the  ascending  gases ;  in  other  words,  on  the  burden-ratio,  as 
well  as  on  the  velocity  of  the  gases.  The  perfection  of  reduc- 
tion depends  in  part  on  the  density  of  the  ore  and  fuel,  on  the 
height  of  the  furnace,  and  on  the  reducibility  of  the  ore,  since 
these  factors,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  driving,  determine  the  time 
of  exposure  actual  and  necessary.^^ 

In  selecting  values  for  this  factor  of  rate  of  driving,  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  means  of  expressing  all  of  the  factors,  and  have 
finally  decided  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to 
take  this  factor  as  proportional  to  the  pounds  of  carbon  per 
square  foot  of  hearth  area  per  24  hr.,  this  method  having 
been  employed  by  other  investigators.^^  After  consulting  all 
available  data,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  but  little  economy  in  a  rate  of  less  than  4,000  lb.  of 
carbon,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  a  factor  of  1.0  for  this 
rate  and  under,  while  each  increase  of  100  lb.  above  4,000  in- 
creases the  factor  by  0.01,  so  that  for  5,000  lb.  of  carbon  my 
factor  is  1.1. 

^^  For  a  good  illustration  of  this  point  see  E.  S.  Cook,  Anthracite  and  Coke, 
Separate  and  Mixed,  in  the  Warwick  Blast-Furnace,  Trans.,  xvii.,  124  (1888-89). 

'^■*  See  more  especially  F.  W.  Gordon,  Trans.,  xx.,  255  (1891),  and  M.  A.  Pav- 
loff,  The  Rate  of  Combustion  in  Blast  Furnaces,  Iron  Age,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  No.  9,  p. 
618  (Aug.  26,  1909). 
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4.  Loss  of  Carbon  Between  Throat  and  Hearth. 

In  descending  from  the  top  to  the  hearth,  carbon  is  lost  in 
three  ways :  1,  through  solution  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
flux;  2,  through  solution  incidental  to  the  reduction  of  the 
ore;   3,  through  solution  in  the  pig-iron. 

a.  Sotuhility  of  Coke. — The  first  two  of  these  losses  are  in 
some  degree  proportional  to  the  quality  of  the  fuel  used.  The 
fact  that  various  forms  of  carbon  and  kinds  of  coke  have  a 
widely-differing  degree  of  solubility  in  carbon  dioxide  has  been 
abundantly  proven  by  the  laboratory-experiments  of  Bou- 
douard,^^  Bell,-^  and  probably  others;  and  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  actual  fuel-economy  given  by  various  cokes  is 
a  matter  of  experience  with  ev^ery  furnace-man. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  find  a  quantitative  rela- 
tionship between  the  results  of  laboratory-experiments  and 
practical  value  in  the  furnace,  the  necessary  data  are  at  present 
lacking  and  I  have  been  forced  to  choose  arbitrary  values.  I 
have  assumed  that  for  the  best  coke,  such  as  that  from  the  origi- 
nal Connellsville  and  Durham  (England)  fields,  the  factor  of 
sol,ubility  will  be  0.5,  while  for  the  worst  cokes,  as  soft  Poca- 
hontas and  the  poorer  Alabama  varieties,  it  will  be  1.0. 

b.  Carbon-Loss  Dae  to  Flax. — From  the  reactions  involved 
it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  amount  of  carbon  which  can  be 
dissolved  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  flux  is  0.12  X  the  weight 
of  CaCO,  +  0.143  x  the  weight  of  MgCO^,  and  it  is  usually 
considered  that  the  actual  loss  of  carbon  due  to  this  cause  is 
very  near  the  maximum.  It  is  true  that  the  substitution  of 
crushed  limestone  for  lump  has  resulted  in  arnaterial  saving 
of  fuel,  and  this  may  indicate  that  some  carbon  dioxide  escapes 
unchanged  from  the  crashed  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  indicate  that  the  large  stone  still  retains  some  of  its  carbon 
dioxide  when  it  reaches  the  hearth,  since  the  heat  absorbed  in 
its  decomposition  there,  being  a  direct  charge  upon  Ha,  would 
fully  account  for  the  greater  fuel-consumption.     In  the  absence 


-'^  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Series  VII.,  vol.  24,  pp.  5  to  85  (1901). 
Quoted  in  Dowson  and  Larter's  Producer  Gas,  1st  ed.  (1906). 

^*  The  Manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  Hiissener  Oven  at  the  Clarence  Iron  Works 
and  Its  Value  in  the  Blast-Furnaces,  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  vol. 
Ixv.,  p.  188  (No.  I,  1904). 

VOL.   XLII. — 13 
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of  quantitative  data  I  have  assumed  that  the  factor  represent- 
ing the  effect  of  size  of  stone  on  carbon-loss  is  1.0  and  0.9  for 
lump  and  crushed  stone  respectively. 

c.  Effects  of  ReducibilUy  of  Ore. — The  maximum  amount  of 
carbon  which  can  be  lost  incidental  to  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
is  the  same  whether  the  ore  be  reduced  by  carbon  monoxide, 
but  at  such  a  high  temperature  that  the  resulting  carhon  dioxide 
at  once  dissolves  its  full  quota  of  carbon,  or  whether  it  be  re- 
duced by  solid  carbon  with  the  production  of  carbon  monoxide. 
In  either  case  this  carbon-loss  is  720  lb.  per  ton  of  iron,  or 
about  700  lb.  per  ton  of  pig.  The  great  desirability  of  having 
an  ore  which  is  readily  reduced  by  carbon  monoxide  rather 
than  by  solid  carbon,  and  in  addition  is  reduced  at  such  low 
temperatures  that  the  Iresulting  carbon  dioxide  has  no  solvent 
power,  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  The  importance  of 
carbon-deposition  in  this  connection  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  so  generally  appreciated.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
reaction,  2C0  =  CO2  +  C,  begins  at  about  430°  and  ceases 
entirely  at  900°.  That  is,  it  takes  place  very  near  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  It  is  probable  that  very  little  of  the  carbon  re- 
sulting from  this  reaction  ever  reaches  the  hearth,  but  it  does 
useful  work  in  reducing  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  limestone 
and  in  removing  that  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  which 
has  not  been  removed  by  carbon  monoxide  higher  in  the  furnace. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  appears  that  the  ability  of  an  ore  to 
induce  carbon-deposition  is  equally  as  important  as  the  ease 
with  which  it  loses  its  oxygen. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  an  excessive  deposition  of  carbon 
has  its  disadvantages,  tending  to  increase  the  blast-pressure 
and  cause  hanging  of  the  furnace ;  but  granted  that  these  objec- 
tions can  be  overcome  by  suitable  design  and  management  of 
the  furnace,  it  is  certainly  true  that  every  pound  of  carbon 
deposited  means  a  saving  of  a  pound  of  fuel  for  the  hearth.  In- 
cidentally, I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ores  inducing 
large  carbon-deposition  should  be  particularly  desirable  in  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  large  percentages  of  limestone,  and 
the  greatest  difficulties  due  to  carbon-deposition  are  to  be 
anticipated  in  cases  where  the  limestone-requirements  are  very 
low. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  business  of  selecting 
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numerical  factors  of  reducibility  for  the  various  classes  of  ores, 
I  have  selected  more  or  less  arbitrarily  the  following  values : 

Mesabi  ores,       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .0.1 

Brown  hematite,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .0.2 

Soft  red  hematites  and  roasted  carbonates,  ....     0.3 

Hard  red  hematites,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .0.4 

Clinton  "hard  red"  ore  (the  limy  ore  of  Alabama),         .         .     O.S 
Magnetites  and  mill-cinders,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .!.(}> 

These  values  are  in  qualitative  accordance  with  the  results 
of  laboratory-experiments,-'  and  I  believe  that  they  also  agree 
with  the  experience  of  most  furnace-men.  It  is  probably  possi- 
ble to  construct  a  quantitative  relationship  between  the  results 
of  laboratory-experiment  on  reducibility  and  practical  results 
as  regards  fuel-economy,  but  I  should  hardly  care  to  undertake 
the  task  at  the  present  time. 

5.    The  Formula  as  Used. 

It  will  be.  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that 
although  it  is  possible  to  construct  with  scientific  accuracy  the 
general  expression  for  the  fuel-requirements  of  a  blast-furnace, 
when  we  come  to  apply  this  expression  to  practice  we  find 
there  is  either  grave  doubt  or  a  complete  lack  of  data  as  to 
practically  every  factor  or  constant  entering  into  it.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  I  must  apologize  for  having  attempted  the  im- 
possible, and  my  chief  reason  for  having  done  so  is  to  show 
the  great  value  of  this  line  of  work  in  the  study  of  the  blast- 
furnace, and  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  need  of  certain 
data  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  more  rapidly  supplied. 

The  formula  which  I  have  actually  used  in  the  following  cal- 
culations is  as  follows : 

Carbon   per  ton  of  pig  =  i^^  X  (1,200  +  0.6  X  lb.  of  slag 

Ha 
per  ton  of  iron  +  300  X  per  cent,   of  Si)  X  factor  of  rate  of 

**  See  O.  O.  Laudig.  Action  of  Blast -Furnace  Gases  upon  Various  Iron-Ores, 
rrfm.i.,  xxvi.,  209  (1896),  with  discussion  by  F.  E.  Bachnuin,  Tram.,  xxvi.,  1061. 
Also  data  in  Bell's  Cfionical  Plienomemi  of  Iron  Sineltinr/,  and  statement  by  Giiyley, 
Trtins..  xix.,  991  (1890-91).  Some  experiments  on  the  relative  reducibility  of 
typical  Alal)ama  red  ores.  Lake  Superior  ores,  and  brown  ores,  have  been  made 
under  my  direction  by  W.  J.  Buvinger  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  these  results  also  are  in  accordance  with  the  valuea 
used. 
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driving  +  lb.  of  Ca(Mg)C03  X  0.12  X  size-factor  of  flux  X 
quality-factor  of  fuel  +  700  X  reducibilitj'-factor  ofore  X  quality- 
factor  of  fuel  4-  22.4  X  per  cent,  ot  carbon  in  pig. 

This  formula  is  of  the  same  general  construction  as  the  ex- 
pression previously  given.  All  of  the  items  coming  under  Hn^ 
with  the  exception  of  heat  to  melt  slag  and  heat  to  reduce 
silicon,  have  been  lumped  together  in  a  single  constant,  which 
has  been  given  the  value  of  1,200,000.  The  heat  necessary  to 
care  for  1  lb.  of  slag  has  been  taken  at  ,600  B.t.u.  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  most  probable 
theoretical  value,  but  in  applying  the  formula  it  was  found  that 
'better  results  were  obtained  from  this  larger  figure  if  at  the 
^8ame  time  the  constant  was  decreased  correspondingly.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  my  constant  is  not  really 
constant,  but  increases  with  decreased  output  and  therefore 
approximately  with  increased  slag-volume. 

III.  The  Limitations  of  the  Formula. 

1.-  Throuf/h  Irregular  Working  of  the  Furnace. 

I  have  aimed  to  be  frank  in  admitting  the  crudity  of  this 
■eftbrt  in  the  hope  of  forestalling  criticism,  but  I  am  aware  that 
lupon  one  point  it  is  particularly  open  to  attack.  It  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  practical  furnace-man  that  no  provision  has 
here  been  made  for  the  increase  in  fuel-consumption  inevitably 
caused  by  irregularity  in  furnace-work;  whether  the  latter  be 
due  to  wrong  furnace-lines,  improper  distribution  of  the  charge, 
wear  of  lining,  or  other  causes.  This  increase  from  irregular 
work  is  due  in  greater  part  to  four  items : 

Channeling  of  the  gases,  resulting  in  increased  velocity  and 
decreased  efiiciency  of  heat-transmission. 

Descent  into  the  hearth  of  insufliciently  preheated  material, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  Iln. 

Descent  into  the  hearth  of  imperfectly  reduced  ore,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  reduction  to  be  performed  in 
.the  hearth  at  the  expense  of  Ha. 

The  descent  into  the  hearth  of  undecomposed  limestone, 
which  by  its  decomposition  absorbs  1,451  B.t.u.  per  pound  of 
lime,  this  being  a  direct  charge  upon  Ha. 

I  cannot  see  that  it  is  possible  to  express  numerically  the  re- 
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suits  of  furnace  irregularity,  and  it  seems  that  such  a  formula 
as  I  have  proposed  will,  even  when  perfected,  be  limited  to  the 
itemizing  of  the  fuel-requirements  of  the  perfectly-working 
furnace. 

2.    Through  Ratio  Between  Heat- Requirements  in  Shaft  and  Hearth. 

The  second  limitation  to  my  formula  is  because  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  and  reducing  gases  are  needed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace  to  do  necessary  work  there.  Ordinarily 
there  is  a  large  excess  of  both  heat  and  carbon  monoxide  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  sometimes  happens  with  furnaces  smelting 
rich  ores,  especially  if  they  use  pure  fuel  and  high  values  of 
Ha,  that  the  requirements  here  will  be  the  limiting  factor. 
This  limitation  has  been  discussed  qualitativel}'  from  the  stand- 
point of  heat-requirements  by  Johnson,-*^  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  carbon-requirements  for  reduction  by  Richards.^  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  before  been  treated  from  the  quanti- 
tative stand-point. 

The  heat  available  to  the  stack,  which  we  may  designate  by 
the  symbol  Has^  is  equal  to  the  heat  in  the  gases  as  they  leave 
the  hearth,  or,  assuming  perfect  heat-transfer  between  gases 
and  solids,  to  the  heat  in  the  gases  below  the  critical  tempera- 
ture. With  average  moisture  in  the  blast  and  a  critical  tem- 
perature of  2,700°,  7/«5  =  4,980  X  lb.  of  carbon  burned  in 
hearth. 

The  heat  necessary  in  the  stack,  which  we  may  designate  by 
the  symbol  Ilns,  is  as  follows  : 

To  preheat  iron,  approximately  1,200,000  B.t.u. 

To  preheat  gangue,  approximately  1,208  X  lb.  of  slag  per 
ton  of  iron.  . 

To  preheat  carbon,  approximately  1,133  X  lb.  of  carbon 
burned  in  hearth  per  ton  of  iron. 

To  decompose  the  CaCO^,  813  X  lb.  of  CaCO.,  per  ton  of  iron. 

To  compensate  for  loss  by  radiation,  unknown. 

To  reduce  iron,  if  by  reaction  FeA  +  3C0  =  2Fe  3C0,, 
there  "is    an    evolution    of    281,230    B.t.u.      If    by   reaction 

-«  Trans.,  xxxvi.,  483  (1006). 

"  Griiner's  Ideal  Working  of  a  Blast  Furnace,  paper  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  1910.  Reprintetl  in  Metallurgical  and 
Chemical  Engiwering,  vol.  viii.,  No.  7,  p.  403  (July,  1910). 
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2Fe203  +  3C  z=  4Fe  +  SCO,,  there  are  878,472  B.t.u.  required 
per  ton  of  iron.  If  by  reaction  FcgOj  -|-  3C  =  2Fe  -|-  SCO, 
3,615,840  B.t.u.  are  required. 

The  heat  carried  out  in  the  top-gases  will  vary  with  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  as  well  as  with  their  weight.  Accord- 
ing to  my  views,  the  heat  here  is  simply  that  left  over  from 
Has  after  the  requirements  of  the  stack  are  satisfied ;  that  is, 
if  Has  is  3,000,000  B.t.u.  and  Hns  is  2,000,000  B.t.u.  per 
ton  of  iron,  then  the  difference  of  1,000,000  B.t.u.,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  used,  must  necessarily  remain  in  the  gases,  causing 
them  to  pass  out  at  some  temperature  depending  on  their 
weight.  However,  it  is  probably  not  fair  to  assume  that  the 
gases  can  pass  out  at  much  below  212°  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  evaporating  the  moisture  of  the  stock.  Hence,  we  will 
include  the  heat  carried  out  in  the  gases  at  212°  as  a  part  of 
Hns.  At  212°  and  an  average  specific  heat  of  0.25  the  heat 
contained  in  these  gases  will  be  approximately  6.7  X  53  X  lb. 
of  carbon  burned  in  hearth  per  ton  of  iron  -\-  900  X  53  +  0.44 
X  lb.  of  limestone  per  ton  of  iron  X  53  +  0.12  X  lb.  of  lime- 
stone per  ton  of  iron  X  53,  which  reduces  to  47,700  +  355  X 
lb.  of  carbon  burned  in  hearth  per  ton  of  iron  +  30  X  lb.  of 
flux  per  ton  of  iron. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  in  most  cases  the  heat 
absorbed  through  solution  of  carbon  by  carbon  dioxide  is  just 
about  balanced  by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  deposition  of  carbon. 
Granting  this  and  collecting  all  the  above  items,  we  have : 
Hns=  966,470  -f  1,488  X  lb.  of  carbon  burned  in  hearth  per 
ton  of  irqn  +  1,208  lb.  of  slag  per  ton  of  iron  -f  843  X  lb. 
of  flux  per  ton  of  iron,  if  the  iron  is  all  reduced  by  carbon 
n^onoxide.  If  the  iron  is  reduced  by  solid  carbon,  the  constant 
in  this  expression  is  increased,  the  other  terms  remaining  the 
same.  Numerically,  the  value  for  the  first  term  becomes 
2,126,172  B.t.u.  and  4,863,540  B.t.u.  per  ton  of  iron  when 
the  solid  carbon  is  oxidized  to  CO^  and  CO  respectively. 

To  simplify  this  expression  further,  let  us  apply  it  to  a 
specific  type  of  furnace-practice ;  that  is,  Northern  practice 
using  Lake  Superior  ores.  In  this  case  we  may  assume  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  reduced  by  carbon  monoxide  and  10  per 
cent,  by  solid  carbon  with  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide. 
We  will  also  assume  that  the  weight  of  slag  per  ton  of  iron 
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is  0.715  times  the  weight  of  limestone,  and  we  will  ignore  the 
loss  of  heat  through  conduction  and  radiation.  Under  these 
I  circumstances  Hns  reduces  to  1,356,180  +  1,488  X  lb.  of  car- 
bon in  hearth  per  ton  of  iron  +  1,810  X  lb.  of  slag  per  ton  of 
iron. 

Evidently,  if //«  and  not  Has  is  to  be  the  limiting  factor.  Has 
must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  Hns^  or  pounds  of  carbon  in 
hearth  per  ton  of  iron  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  400  -|- 
0.52  X  lb.  of  slag  per  ton  of  iron,  and,  since  the  pounds  of  carbon 
in  the  hearth  equals  Hn  -r-  Ha,  we  have  as  the  final  expression 

Hn 

—— — — ; — must   be   equal    to  or 

400  +  0.52  X  lb.  ot  slag  per  ton  of  iron 

greater  than  Ha  if  the  fuel-requirements  of  the  blast-furnace 

are  to  be  determined  by  the  heat  necessary  and   available  in 

the  hearth. 

Although  the  above  expression  can  make  no  great  claims  to 
accuracy,  it  is  believed  that  calculations  along  this  line  can  be 
made  with  sufficient  exactness  to  be  of  service.  Their  value 
-hould  be  very  great  in  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  deter- 
mining whether  efforts  to  increase  Ha  are  worth  while  in  any 
given  case.  To  illustrate,  assume  a  furnace  working  on  1,000  lb. 
of  slag  per  ton  of  pig-iron,  making  iron  with  1  per  cent,  of 
silicon  and  with  Ha  =  1,500  B.t.u.  Applying  our  formula,  we 
find  that  the  highest  value  of  Ha  which  can  be  of  use  in  de- 
creasing fuel-consumption  is  2,280.  Evidently  in  this  case 
there  is  considerable  margin  for  improvement,  but  if  Ha  had 
already  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  it  is  just  as  evident 
that  it  would  be  money  wasted  to  install  dry-blast  plant  or 
better  stoves  unless  at  the  same  time  Hns  were  increased  by 
(  alcining  the  limestone,  as  suggested  by  Johnson,^  or  by  other 
means. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  of  the  limitation  of  fuel- 
economy  is  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon required  for  reduction.  To  reduce  1  ton  of  pig-iron  by 
niL-ans  of  carbon  monoxide  requires,  according  to  the  reaction, 
700  lb.  of  carbon,  while  to  reduce  the  same  iron  by  means  of 
-olid  carbon  requires  either  700  or  350  lb.  of  carbon,  according 
as  it  is  oxidized  to  CO  or  CO.. 

»  Ti-am.,  xxxvi.,  486  (1906). 
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Richards,  in  the  paper  previously  quoted,  assumes  that  the 
reactions  of  reduction  are  as  follows: 

FeA  +  6C0  =  2Fe  +  3C0j  +  3C0,  and 
Fe,03  +  2C     =  2Fe  +    CO2  +    CO 

requirini^  1,400  lb.  of  carbon  per  ton  of  piir-iron  in  the  tirst 
case  and  467  lb.  in  the  second  case.  From  this  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  heat-requirements  of  the  hearth  are 
small  it  is  best  to  have  reduction  by  means  of  solid  carbon. 

However,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  pig-iron  with  a 
slag-volume  of  much  less  than  800  lb.  per  ton  of  iron,  it  would 
seem  that  the  heat-requirements  of  the  shaft  will,  at  least  in 
coke-furnace  practice,  prevent  any  material  economy  through 
reduction  by  solid  carbon.  In  the  case  of  a  slag-volume  of 
800  lb.  per  ton  of  iron  the  carbon  burned  in  the  hearth  cannot 
be  less  than  816  lb.  per  ton  of  iron  and  must  probably  be  con- 
siderably more  to  satisfy  Hns.  This  is  assuming  that  90  ]ter 
cent,  of  the  reduction  is  by  carbon  monoxide,  in  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  If  the  reduction  is  more  largely  by  solid  carbon,  as 
Richards  claims,  the  heat-requirements  in  the  shaft  of  the  fur- 
nace will  be  very  much  increased,  and  the  necessarily  greater 
amount  of  fuel  will  at  once  insure  a  larger  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  top  gases. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  hold  with  Johnson  -'  that  the  car- 
bon-ratio of  the  gases  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  that  the  real 
limit  to  fuel-economy  lies  in  the  heat-requirements  of  the 
various  zones  of  the  furnace.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  place  and  metho<l  of  reduction  are  influenced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  relation  between  lln  and  Hns. 

»»  Trans.,  xxxvi.,  485  (1906). 
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IV.  The  Fokmila  Applied  to  Actual  Furnace-Records. 
Tahle  I. — Description  of  Furnace-^tock. 


No.» 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i:{ 
14 
15 

IC) 
17 
18 
19 
■20 

21 
22 
2:{ 

24 

2> 
2(5 
27 

28 

29 
.SO 

:n 
;v2 

S3 
.{4 
So 
•M\ 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Kind  of  Ore. 


Ore-   ' 

Factor. 


Kind  ot  Fuel. 


I..  Sup.  .',  Mesal)i (».  1 

L.  Sup.  Ol.f  Kange 0.3 

L.  Sup.  \  Mesiihi 0.1 

L.  Sup.  I  Mesabi 0.1 

L.  Sup.  HO  percent.  .Me^ahi..  0.1 

L.  Sup.  80  per  ctnt.  Mesahi..  0.1 

L.  Sup.  Old  Kange 0.3 

L.  Sup.  Old  Kanue 0.3 

L.  Sup.  Old  HauKO 0.3 

L.  Sup.  .Mostly   -Mesahi 0.1 

L.  Sup.  Mostly  Mesabi 0.1 

L.  Sup,  Mostly  Mesa!)! 0.1 

L.  Sup.  \  Mesabi 0.1 

L.  Sup.  >Io.stly  Mesabi 0.1 

L.  Sup.  Mostly  Mesabi 0.1 

L.  Sup.  Old  Hanue 0.4 

L.  Sup.  Ol.l  Kanjre 0.4 

L.  Sup.  Old  Kantre 0.4 

L.  Sup.  70  per  eent.  Mesabi..  0.1 

L.  Sup.  Some  Mesjibi 0.2 

Magnetic  Concentrates 1.0 

Magnetic  ("oncentrntes 1.0 

Magnetic  Concentrates 1.0 

Koasted  Carbonate 0.:5 

?     (lernian  Ores 0.4 

?     (leruianOres 0.2 

?     (iernian  Ores 0.4 

?     Frencli  Ores 0.2 

Oriskany  Brown  Ore,  Va 0.2 

Oriskany  Brown  Ore.  Va 0.2 

Oriskany  Brown  Ore,  Va 0.2 

Oriskany  Brown  Ore,  Va 0.2 

.\labania  Brown  Ore 0.2 

O.S  Brown,  0  2  Soft  Red.  Ala.  0.4 

0.7  Brown,  0  3  Soft  lied,  Ala.  0.4 

0  9  Brown.  0.1  Soft  Red,  Ala.  0.3 

0.8  Ala.  Ilanl  Red  (^re 0.»i 

O.S  Ala.   Hard  I.'e.l  Ore O.t". 

0.8  .Via.  Hard  K.d  Ore.: 0.(5 

O.S  Ala.  Hard  lied  Ore O.C. 

(».S  Ala.   Hard  Red  Ore O.tl 

O.S  Hard  Red  Ore.  Ala O.C) 

i  Hard,  \  Soft  Red  Ore 0.6 


Jyower  <  onnellsville.... 

Connellsville? 

Connellsville 

Connellsville 

Connellsville  iS:  I'oeab. 
Connellsville  iV  I'ocah. 

Connellsville 

Ixjwer  Connellsville?  . 

By-j)roduct  Coke 

Lower  (  onnellsville?.. 
Ixjwer  Connellsville?.. 
Ix)wer  Connellsville?... 

Lower  ( 'onnellsville '!.. 
Lower  Connellsville .'.. 
Lower  Connellsville?.. 

Connellsville 

Connellsville 

Connellsville 

<  'onnellsville? 

Connellsville'.' 

.\nthracite  t^  Coke?.. .. 

.Vntbrneite  «fe  Coke? 

.Vnthnicite  tS:  Coke'.' 

Durham,  Kng.,  Coke... 

?     (Jermiin  Coke 

?     Ciernian  Coke 

?     (iermanCoke 

Soft  Tocah.  Coke 

Pocah.  Coke 

New  River  Coke 

New  River  Coke 

.Vlahaina  S>ft  Coke 

.Vlalmnia  Soft  Coke 

.\lalKima  Soft  Coke 

Alabama  Soft  Coke 

Very  Soft  Coke 

Very  .Sift  Ct>ke 

Very  Sift  Coke 

Very  Soft  Coke 

Very  Soft  Coke 

Very  Soft  Coke 

Ala.  Cuke,  Pratt  Seam.. 


Fuel- 
Factor. 

ume- 
Ktone- 
Factor. 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

(..9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0  7 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

O.S 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

l.o 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

"  For  references,  see  p.  212. 
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Table  II. — Furnace  Data. 


• 

e 

SPo 

)C0, 
ron. 

uj  . 

«i 

i  =  ?  . 

a 

II 

a"5 

SnSa 

5 

III 

if 

3 

5« 

1 

720 

5.66 

1,.300 

0.8 

945 

88.0 

2,147 

4,265 

2 

1,040 

4.00 

1,3S8 

2.1 

1,318 

79.0 

2,2.58 

4,601 

3 

915 

4.00 

1,300 

1.3 

1,102 

88.0 

1,936 

4,330 

4 

885 

4,00 

1,3.50 

1.1 

1,091 

88.0 

2,217 

5,360 

5 

700 

4.00 

1,300 

1.5 

1,084 

88.0 

2,490 

4,800 

C 

7o0 

4.00 

1,0.50 

1.1 

837 

88.0 

2,180 

3,770 

7 

1,100 

4.00 

1,200 

1.4 

1,011 

88.0 

1,882 

4,600 

8 

1,027 

6.50 

900 

1.1 

783 

88.0 

1,955 

4,000 

9 

92.=) 

6.50 

820 

1.1 

700 

8.5.0 

1,931 

4,100 

10 

807 

3.92 

l,.3>i0 

.     0.8 

1,077 

88.0 

2,275 

.5,000 

11 

«63 

3..i0 

1,260 

0.8 

965 

88.0 

2,256 

5,.300 

12 

775 

3.30 

1,.530 

0.8 

1,232 

88.0 

2,2.58 

5,000 

13 

870 

1.7.-) 

1,2.50 

0.8 

945 

88.0 

1,726 

4,118 

14 

8o4 

1..30 

1,3.50 

0.8 

1,052 

88.0 

1,821 

4,880 

15 

820 

1.20 

1,330 

1.2 

1,030 

88.0 

1,961 

5,000 

1(5 

1,130 

4.00 

900 

l.o 

800 

88.0 

1,.580 

3,600 

17 

1,202 

4.00 

(-.72 

1.4 

605 

88.0 

1,630 

3,270 

18 

l,()o8 

4.00 

■     672 

1.4 

582 

88.0 

1,900 

3,200 

19 

1,100 

1.90 

1,100 

0.7 

878 

88.0 

1,977 

4,600 

20 

1,108 

3.00 

9.50 

1.2 

771 

83.1 

1,664 

3,  .3.50 

21 

900 

.3.00 

1,200 

0.9 

1,03(5 

88.0 

2,291 

4,000 

■'2 

900 

3.00 

1,400 

0.9 

1,267 

88.0 

2,437 

4,000 

23 

900 

3.00 

1,200 

1.3 

1,081 

88.0 

2,241 

4,000 

24 

1,300 

4.00 

3,130 

.3.0 

1,2.32 

92  0 

2,2.39 

3,000 

2o 

1,400 

4.00 

1,800 

.3.0 

1,.500 

8.5.0 

2,39.5 

.3,00(1 

20 

932 

4.00 

2,  .500 

1.0 

1,.500 

90.0 

2,12S 

3,000 

27 

1,382 

4.00 

3,  .500 

2.0 

2,S00 

90.0 

2,740 

3,000 

28 

1,2.50 

4.00 

2,500 

1.0 

1,500 

80.0 

2,120 

3,000 

29 

1,000 

fi.  00 

3,400 

0.8 

3,270 

92.0 

3,370 

3,870 

30 

1,000 

o.OO 

2,700 

2.4 

2,340 

90.0 

.3,132 

4,2.50 

31 

1,100 

6.00 

3,100 

2.2 

2,800 

88.0 

.3,260 

.3,200 

32 

1,100 

'    6.00 

3,300 

2.2 

3,000 

88.0' 

3,290 

3,200 

33 

950 

6.00 

3,300 

2.5 

3,051 

80.0 

3,83.5 

3,600 

34 

1,000 

4.00 

2,700 

2.5 

2,400 

85.0 

3,2S3 

4,001.1 

3.-) 

1,07.") 

4.00 

2,S00 

2.3 

2,. 500 

8-5.0 

.3,267 

4.000 

30 

1,000 

.5.00 

2,700 

2.5 

1,740 

85.0 

3,302 

4,000 

37 

900 

8.00 

2,1.30 

2.2 

2,050 

91.0 

3,840 

5,430 

38 

1,000 

(5.00 

2,200 

2.0 

2,000 

91.0 

8,880 

4,8.50 

39 

1,000 

8.00 

2,170 

2.3 

1,890 

91.0 

3,864 

4,760 

40 

1,0U0 

C.OO 

2,300 

2.2 

2,100 

91.0 

8,240 

5,000 

•11 

1,000 

8.01) 

2,2.30 

2.5 

1,930 

91.0 

3,792 

4,780 

42 

1,000 

8.00 

2,130 

2.2 

1,910 

91.0 

8,607 

6,180 

43 

1,400 

6.00 

2,180 

2.0 

1,850 

86.7 

2,240 

8,700 

a  For  references,  see  p.  212. 
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Table  III. — Application  of  Formula. 


e 
1 

s 

s 
2 

Heat  Avail- 
able Per  Lb. 
Carbon  (7/<i). 

If 

Lb.  Carlmn  in 
Hearth. 

r  " 

«~ 

—  3 

1,8S9 

E 
w 

1 

1,225 

■ 
2,220 

1.03 

1,860 

181 

2,047 

+  158 

2 

1,775 

2,003 

J.OO 

l,5'.t5 

290 

1,885 

1,783 

-+-  102 

3 

l,»iOO 

2,301 

1.03 

1,520 

191 

1,711 

1,702 

+      9 

4 

1,550 

2,340 

1.14 

1,090 

191 

),8>il 

1,950 

—    69 

.5 

1,290 

2,418 

1.00 

1,875 

2o9 

2,084 

2,146 

—    02 

6 

l,3fi5 

2,100 

1.01 

1,0(»2 

191 

1,793 

1,918 

—  12.5 

7 

1,870 

2,340 

1.00 

1,320 

238 

1,664 

1,620 

—    50 

8 

1,(500 

2,070 

1.00 

1,29;  J 

2.85 

1,578 

1,720 

—  142 

9 

1,450 

2,010 

1.01 

1,400 

221 

1,021 

1,641 

—    20 

10 

1,450 

2,328 

1.10 

1,768 

190 

1,958 

2,000 

—    42 

11 

1,550 

2,190 

1.13 

1,599 

183 

1,782 

1,980 

—  198 

12 

1,430 

2,  :55s 

1.10 

1,815 

200 

2,015 

1,980 

+     35 

13 

i,r,.-)0 

2,r.t() 

1.01 

1,338 

181 

1,519 

1,519 

0 

14 

1,<)50 

2,25() 

1.09 

1,489 

188 

1,677 

1,000 

+     77 

lo 

1,()10 

2,350 

1.10 

i,bot; 

187 

1,793 

1,734 

+     59 

16 

1,920 

2,190 

1.00 

1,142 

201 

1,403 

1,.390 

+     13 

17 

2,025 

2,05.3 

1.00 

912 

•J.50 

1,162 

1,434 

—  272 

18 

1,810 

2,053 

1.00 

1,134 

249 

1,383 

1,069 

—  286 

19 

2,000 

2,085 

i.o«; 

1,100 

100 

1,26'> 

1,7.39 

—  468 

20 

1,935 

2,049 

1.00 

1,058 

190 

1,248 

1,403 

—  155 

21 

1,025 

2,190 

1.00 

1,345 

046 

1,991 

2,015 

—    24 

22 

1,025 

2,310 

1.00 

1,420 

604 

2,0><4 

2,145 

—    01 

23 

1,665 

2,310 

1.00 

1,420 

650 

2,070 

1,970 

-f  U>0 

24 

2,175 

3,992 

1.00 

1,8.30 

250 

2,086 

2,000 

+     20 

25 

2,325 

3.180 

1. 00 

1,.370 

431 

1,801 

2.035 

—  243 

20 

1,025 

3,000 

l.Oi) 

1,845 

319 

2,164 

1,915 

+  249 

27 

2,290 

3,900 

1.00 

1,705 

544 

2,249 

2,460 

—  217 

28 

2,100 

3,000 

1.00 

1,4.30 

319 

1,748 

1,096 

-1-     54 

29 

1,525 

.3,480 

1.00 

2,280 

022 

2,902 

2,880 

+     22 

30 

1,585 

3,540 

1.02 

2,305 

384 

2,089 

2,079 

+     10 

31 

1,075 

3,720 

1.00 

42  f 

2,644 

2,727 

—    8,3 

32 

1,075 

3,840 

1.00 

2  292 

440 

2,732 

2,75.5 

—    23 

33 

1,525 

3,930 

1.00 

2,'574 

505 

3,07» 

.3,070 

+       9 

34 

1,725 

3.570 

1.00 

1,;>74 

544 

2,518 

2,<^51 

—  133 

35 

1,830 

3,510 

1.00 

1,912 

554 

2,466 

■J,  638 

—  172 

3« 

1,000 

3,570 

1.00 

2,149 

488 

2,637 

2,66-5 

—    28 

37 

1,340 

3,129 

1.14 

2,000 

744 

3,404 

3,494 

—    90 

38 

l,5'.t0 

3,ln,S 

1 .08 

2,211 

73.S 

2,949 

.3,075 

—  126 

39 

1,4S0 

3.177 

1.08 

2,317 

719 

3,036 

3,042 

—      8 

40 

1,590 

3,213 

1.10 

2,244 

750 

2,994 

2,951 

-1-     43 

41 

1.480 

3,294 

1.08 

2,403 

730 

3,1.33 

.3,4.50 

—  317 

42 

1,480 

3,150 

1.12 

2,380 

727 

3,113 

3,282 

—  169 

43 

2,200 

3,108 

1.00 

1,414 

592 

2,006 

1,940 

-f     66 

o  For  references,  see  p.  212, 
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Foot-note  References  to  Tables  /.,  //,,  ///.,  and  IV. 

No.  Reference. 

1.  Trans.,  xxxv.,  762;  xxxvi.,  746  ;  xl.,  919. 

2.  Trunin.,  xl.,  1»1'.». 

3.  4.   Tran».,  xxxix.,  545. 
5,  6.  Private  notes. 

7.  Mnnnfitcture  and  Properdin  of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  H.  H.  Campbell,  2d  ed.,  p.  76. 

8,  i».  Iron  Aije,  June  11,  190.3,  p.  33. 
10,  11,  12.    7V«H.s.,  xxxvii.,  206. 

13.  Trans.,  xxxv.,  762;  xxxvi.,  716;  xl.,  919. 

14,  15.   Trans.,  xxxvii.,  206. 

16.  2VaH.s.,  xxxix. ,  906. 

17,  18.   T)-ans.,  x.x.,  287. 

19.  Mi'talluniical  <ind  Chemical  Engineeriuf),  June,  1910,  p.  315. 

20.  Trans.,  xxvii.,  477. 

21.  22,  23.   Iron  Ayr,  May  6,  1909,  p.  1438. 

24.  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Iron  ami  Steel,  by  H.  H.  Campbell,  p.  76. 

25.  Trans.,  v.,  3:W. 

26.  27.    Trans.,  xix.,  346. 
28.   Tratis.,  xxxv.,  1039. 

29  to  42.  Author's  private  notes. 
43.   Tram.,  xvii.,  135. 
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V.  Sources  of  Error. 

Althon;:h  many  and  wide  variations  from  the  fuel-reiiuire- 
ments  called  lor  by  theory  will  he  noted  in  Tables  I.  to  IV. ^ 
it  is  thought  that  the  results  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, and  indicate  something  more  than  coincidence.  The 
errors  referred  to  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to  limitations  in  the 
formula  which  have  been  previously  discussed.  Many  of  the 
furnaces  included  are  known  to  have  been  subject  to  irregu- 
larities from  one  source  or  another,  and  these  are  probably 
accountable  in  some  instances  for  the  considerable  excess  of 
actual  fuel  above  that  called  for  by  theory. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  group  of  furnaces  in- 
cluded between  Nos.  16  and  20.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
furnaces  all  show  extremely  low  fuel-requirements  in  the 
hearth,  and  that,  with  one  exception,  the  calculated  fuel-con- 
sumption is  considerably  below  the  actual.  I  believe  that  in 
some,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  the  second  limitation  i»reviously 
described,  that  is,  the  heat-requirements  of  the  stack,  has 
come  into  play,  and  that  this  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  reason  for 
tlie  difference.  Other  sources  of  discrepancy  ma}-  be  sought  in 
errors  in  the  records  before  attributing  them  entirely  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  formula. 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  blast  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  entering  into  our  calculation,  and  an  error  of  50°  here 
may  in  some  cases  make  a  difference  of  as  much  as  100  lb.  in  the 
total  carbon  required  per  ton  of  iron.  It  is  also  a  record  which 
is  i>articularly  liable  to  error,  both  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  true  average  when  it  is  observed  intermittently  and 
because  of  the  common  inaccuracy  of  the  pyrometers  used. 
The  older  forms  of  pyrometers  were  particularly  liable  to  high 
readings,  and  old  furnace-records  must  be  used  cautiously  for 
this  reason. 

The  moisture  of  the  blast  is  another  factor  which  is  undoubt- 
edly in  error  in  many  cases,  since,  for  the  most  part,  no  records 
were  available,  and  all  that  could  bo  done  was  to  make  a  guess 
based  uiion  the  location  and  the  season  of  the  year.  In  this 
•  •onnection,  the  possibility  of  additional  water  entering  the 
furnace  througii  snndl  and  perhaps  unsuspected  cracks  in 
tuyt-res  or  hot-blast  valves  may  well  be  considered. 

The  critical  teini)erature  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  our  fac- 
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tors.  Since  it  is  only  possible  to  guess  it,  a  uniform  value  of 
2,700°  F.  was  taken  in  all  cases,  except  with  certain  Virginia 
furnaces  which  were  known  to  run  on  a  slag  unusually  low  in 
alumina,  and  hence  of  considerably  higher  melting-point  than 
the  average.  The  critical  temperature  here  was  taken  as 
2,750°.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  this  factor,  especially  among  those  foreign  furnaces  which 
run  on  a  very  aluminous  slag.  A  difference  of  100°  in  critical 
temperature  makes  a  difference  of  150  B.t.u.  in  heat  available. 
Other  possible  errc^rs  are  in  slag-volume,  which  in  most  cases 
has  been  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  flu.x  used,  and  in  some 
cases  from  general  data  on  the  yield  and  nature  of  the  ores; 
in  the  percentage  of  silicon,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
estimate  in  some  cases ;  and  in  the  weight  of  flux  and  coke. 
In  connection  with  this  latter  the  practice  of  forking-<nit 
the  breeze  at  some  furnaces  shouhl  be  borne  in  mind.  An 
approximate  correction  has  been  made  for  this  coke  not  going 
into  the  furnace  in  several  cases  where  the  practice  was  known 
to  be  followed,  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  cases  in  which  it 
constitutes  a  source  of  error. 

VI.  Suggestions  for  Practical  Methods  of  Fuel-Economy. 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis  of  fuel-requirements  that  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  heat  available  that  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  saving  of  fuel  are  found.  A  long  step  in  tliis 
direction  was  taken  when  Neilson  invented  the  hot  l>last,  and 
another,  hardly  less  important,  when  Gayley  demonstrated  the 
value  of  dry  blast.  Until  commercially-feasible  metiiods  of 
producing  high-oxygen  blast  are  at  hand  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  new  ground  to  be  broken  (so  far  as  Ha  is  concerned) 
and  that  the  activities  of  furnace-managers  are  limited  to  the 
more  perfect  cultivation  of  tiie  tiehls  already  open. 

In  the  first  three  groups  of  the  preceding  tables  the  import- 
ance of  l)otli  iiigh  blast-heat  and  dr}'  blast  are  very  evident.  In 
connection  with  the  close  agreement  of  the  dry-blast  furnaces 
with  theory  and  the  considerable  minus  error  of  the  other  two 
groups,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  effect  of  dry  blast  is 
to  give  great  regularity  in  oju'ration,  and  thus,  by  decreasing 
unnecessary  fuel-losses,  it  becomes  a  double  benefit. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  third 
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group,  the  high  average  minus  error  is  possibly  due  to  the 
very  low  heat-requirements  of  the  hearth  being  surpassed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  stack.  I  wish,  however,  to  now  make 
the  point  that  this  condition  is  at  present  less  frequent  than  in 
previous  years,  and  will  become  still  less  frequent  in  the  future. 
The  lowering  of  the  average  grade  of  our  iron-ores  has  been 
frequently  commented  u[»<)n,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  furnace-men  of  the  future  will  have  to  meet  the  condition 
of  smelting  very  lean  ores.  AVith  the  high  slag-volume  thus  pro- 
duced, the  carbon-recjuirements  of  the  hearth  will  become  more 
than  ever  the  controlling  factor,  and  the  heat-requirements  in 
the  stack  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  ignored. 

An  example  of  what  may  be  expected  under  these  conditions 
is  found  in  our  fifth  group,  representing  foreign  practice.  These 
five  records  are  among  the  least  satisfactory  in  respect  to  accu- 
racy of  the  data,  but  they  will  at  least  serve  to  indicate  the 
very  low  fuel-consumption  which  can  be  attained  even  in  the 
case  of  very  lean  ores  by  the  use  of  high  blast-temperatures. 
The  average  heat  available  for  this  group  is  2,100  B.t.u.  per 
pound  of  carbon,  and  it  is  obtained  by  an  average  blast-tem- 
perature of  1,250*^. 

As  compared  with  this,  recent  American  ]»ractice,  represented 
by  groups  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  7,  shows  average  heats  available 
of  1,510,  1,650,  1,630,  1,690,  and  1,510  B.t.u.,  respectively, 
and  the  average  for  blast-temperatures  ranges  from  850°  to 
1,040°.  With  these  figures  in  view  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  we  in  this  country  are  perhaps  in  a  rut  with 
respect  to  the  proper  use  of  blast-heat,  and  are  not  devoting  the 
attention  to  this  factor  which  its  im})ortance  deserves. 

It  is  true  that  when  using  Mesabi  ores  the  blast-temperature 
is  limited  by  the  tendency  of  the  furnace  to  stick  and  hang  at 
higli  heats.  That  this  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable,  how- 
ever, is  indicated  by  the  results  olitained  by  some  furnace- 
maiuigers,  such,  for  example,  as  are  shown  in  Xt).  19,  in  which 
1,100°  of  blast-heat  is  used  in  (Mtnuection  with  70  i)er  ci'iit.  of 
Mesabi  ore. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  ai)()ve  which  it  is  neither  practi- 
cable nor  especially  desirable  to  carry  the  available  heat.  This 
follows  not  so  much  from  the  limitations  of  our  hot-blast  stoves 
as  from   the  fact   that   fuel-economy  is  proportional   not  to   ll<i 
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directly,  but  to  its  reciprocal,  which  decreases  at  a  decreasinj^ 
rate  as  Ila  becomes  larger.  This  tact,  together  with  its  at- 
tendant results  on  fuel-consumption,  is  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  3.     It  is  at  once  evident  that  with  high  values  of  Ha  only 
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a  small  economy  in  I'uel  is  ettected  by  further  increase,  while 
with  low  values  the  economy  for  a  given  increase  is  very  much 
greater.     This  explains  the  relatively  great  saving  produced  by 

VOL.    XI.II. — 14 
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the  first  tew  hundred  degrees  of  blast-heat  and  the  relatively 
small  additional  benetits  derived  trom  very  high  temperatures. 
These  tacts  are  of  common  knowledge  and  recently  have  been 
well  presented  in  grajthieal  form  by  Moore.^ 

Fig.  3  shows  also  that  the  fuel-economy  for  a  given  increase 
in  Ha  is  greater  in  the  case  of  lean  ores  having  a  high  heat- 
requirement  than  with  rich  ores.  Efforts  to  increase  Ha  will, 
therefore,  pay  better  in  the  case  of  Alabama  and  brown  ore 
practice  than  where  the  rich  Lake  Superior  ores  are  being  used. 
In  this  connection  it  is  also  true  that  dry  blast  will  be  especially 
advantageous  at  these  Southern  furnaces.  By  reference  to  the 
tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  humidity  is  very  high, 
and  hence  the  available  heat  is  quite  low,  in  spite  of  the  fairly 
high  blast-temperature. 

Since  the  heat  necessary  in  the  hearth  is  lixed  chiefly  hy 
commercial  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  furnace-manager 
it  is  not  usually  possible  to  do  much  towards  reducing  this 
item.  I  would,  however,  point  out  the  possibility  of  predict- 
ing through  a  study  of  this  factor  the  quantitative  effect  of  a 
new  ore  or  ore-mixture  on  fuel-economy,  or  the  saving  to  be 
expected  through  washing  or  other  concentration  of  the  ore. 

In  respect  to  carbon-loss  in  the  shaft  of  the  furnace,  it  is 
thought  that  current  furnace-practice  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  satis- 
factory with  the  exception  that  in  the  Southern  districts  the  ore 
and  limestone  are  generally  insufficiently  crushed  and  sized 
previous  to  charging.  I  believe  that  in  a  number  of  cases  it 
would  be  possil)le  to  save  at  least  100  lb.  of  fuel  per  ton  of  iron 
by  better  practice  in  this  regard.  In  the  case  of  easily-reduci- 
ble ores,  such  as  the  Mesabis,  fineness  beyond  a  certain  point  is 
undesirable,  since  it  induces  an  excessive  carbon-deposition 
and  causes  hanging  of  the  furnace.  On  the  other  hand,  diffi- 
cultly-reducible ores  do  not  cause  this  troul)le,  and  fuel  may 
be  saved  by  having  them  as  finely  crushed  as  is  compatible 
with  a  reasonably  low  loss  in  flue-dust.  This  statement  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  experience  with  magnetic  concen- 
trates. 

^n  conclusion,   I    hope   that   this   paper  may   do  something 

■*  The  Fuel  Economy  of  Dry-Blaat  as  Indicated  by  Calculations  from  Empirical 
Data,  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Stcd  JnstiiuU-,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  150  i  No.  II.,  1909). 
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towards  arousing  interest  in  the  more  exact  study  of  blast- 
liirnace  operations,  and,  in  particular,  may  lead  to  the  publica- 
tion of  more  c<jmplete  and  accurate  data  by  those  actively 
.  iigaged  in  furnace  management.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
I  lie  <letails  in  the  method  of  calculation  here  j>rop08ed  may 
need  revision,  but  it  is  only  through  the  accession  of  more 
accurate  data  that  the  needful  corrections  can  be  made. 

\'1L  Efficiency  as  a  Factor  in  Furnace  Management. 
1.    The  Efficiency  Principle. 

Efficiency  of  management  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  results  to  the  best  possible  theoretical  results. 

Simple  as  this  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  far  from  being 
universally  accepted  as  the  proper  guage  or  standard  of  man- 
agement, and  it  is  onl}'  within  recent  years  and  in  a  limited 
number  of  industries  that  the  principle  has  been  applied  at  all. 
The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  in  the  determination  of  the  best 
possible  theoretical  results,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  setting  ot 
the  standard  for  comparison.  The  study  of  manufacturing 
operations  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  information  and 
standardizing  both  results  and  methods  of  obtaining  them  is, 
under  the  name  of  production  engineering,  now  receiving  re- 
cognition as  a  special  branch  of  engineering  science. 

From  this  stand-point  manufacturing  operations  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  1,  those  in  which  labor  is  the  chief 
item  of  cost;  and  2,  those  in  whixih  the  material  cost  ofters  the 
chief  opportunity  for  saving. 

The  best  example  in  the  tirst  group  is  the  machine-shop, 
which  industry  has  been  particularly  benefited  by  the  work  of 
V.  W .  Taylor,  the  pioneer  in  production  engineering.  Taylors 
problem  here  was  two-fold :  1,  the  theoretical  maximum  out- 
jiut  of  each  machine  must  be  Ibund  ;  2,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  means  of  persuading  their  human  operators  to  closely 
approach  this  maximum.  His  solution  was  reachetl  through 
careful  time-study  ot  the  elements  ot  every  operation,  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  various  task-systems  as  a  basis  for  the 
payment  ot  labor.  The  successful  issue  of  his  studies  is  best 
appreciated  through  a  perusal  of  his  monumental  work,  Shop 
Management.^' 

"  Tranmctiuns  of  the  Amfrienn  Sorirty  of  ^ffrhanirfll  Enyinerm,  vol.  xiiv.,  pp. 
i:^  7  to  1456  (lUO-'V. 
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All  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  efficiency  methods 
to  an  industry  of  the  second  type  is  found  in  the  work  of 
Charles  Catlett  on  the  beehive  coking  process.^-  In  this  case, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  daily  efficiency- 
recordB,  both  output  and  yield  of  coke  were  increased  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  costs  being  correspondingly  lowered. 

In  my  opinion  this  work  has  never  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Its  importance  is  due  not  only  to  the  re- 
sults accomplished,  which  are  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  efficiency  reconls,  but  also  to  its  perfect  api»lication 
ot  the  general  principle  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  two  industries,  the  efficiency  principle 
has  been  a})plied  in  a  number  of  instances  to  foundries,  the 
work  of  Harrington  Emerson  and  associates  being  especially 
noteworthy  in  this  connection.  Recentl}'  I  have  become  cog- 
nizant of  etforts  wliich  are  being  made  to  apply  it  to  mining- 
operations. 

2.    The  Application  to  the  Blast-Farnace. 

About  live  years  ago  the  work  of  Taylor  and  Catlett  came  to 
my  attention,  and  through  interest  in  their  results  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  same  principles  to  blast- 
furnace operations.  So  far  as  known,  there  has  thus  far  been 
no  systematic  etlbrt  looking  towards  the  use  of  this  idea  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  investigation 
may  be  a  detinite  step  in  that  direction. 

The  first  question  involved  in  this  application  is  the  fpialita- 
tive  definition  of  "  best  results."  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
object  for  which  the  blast-furnace  is  operated  ?  The  an?;wor  to 
this,  of  course,  is  profits.  Carrying  the  analysis  still  furtla-r, 
we  find  a  large  number  of  items  upon  which  efficiency  depends, 
but  the  four  which  are  of  chief  importiince  in  the  technical 
operation  of  the  furnace  are,  outjtut,  quality,  fuel-consumption, 
iind  labor-cost. 

The  espcciiil  imiiortanco  of  fuel-c-onsumption  follows  not 
only  because  it  is  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  both  output 
and  labor-cost,  but  also  because  it  is  the  largest  single  item  in 
the  cost-sheet  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  furnace- 
manager.     This  is  well  shown  by  Table  V. 

"  Coking  in  Heeliive  Ovens  willi  HcfcriMU-e  to  Yiuhl,  '/'nni.--. ,  xixiii. ,  -''1 
(1903). 
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Table  V. — Approximate  Percentage  of  the  Items  Entering  into 
the  Cost  of  Making  J'ig-Iron. 


Alabama. 

Virginia. 

Pitubiirg. 

Te'r~CenL 
70 
2 

18 
6 

4 

Chicago. 

Per  Cent. 
54 

2 
34 

6 

4 

100 

Atlantic  Coast. 

Ore 

1   Percent. 

Per  Cent. 
88 

7 

11 

5 

Per  Cent. 
43 

Flux 

1 
47 
10 

7 

100 

.") 

Fuel 

Labor 

Supplies  and  repairs 

40 
8 
4 

100 

100 

100 

Tremendous  advances  have  been  made  witliin  recent  decades 
ill  the  development  ot  labor-saving  machinery  designed  for  the 
Iturpose  of  reducing  the  relatively  unimportant  item  of  labor- 
<ost.  I  would  not  question  the  value  of  such  improvements  as 
>kij»-hoi8ts,  casting-machines,  pig-breakers,  etc.    I  believe,  how- 

•  ver,  that  a  simultaneous  study  of  the  possibility  of  metal- 
lurgical improvement  and  of  the  cost-sheet  will  show  that  in 
many  cases  far  greater  returns  could  have  been  obtained 
through  judicious  expenditure  looking  towards  the  reduction 
of  fuel  through  an  increase  in  available  heat. 

Kecalling  my  own  experiences,  I  am  ijiclined  to  think  that 
most  furnace-men  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  mechanical 

•  quivalents  of  labor,  having  in  mind  their  difficulties  in  the 
>npply  of  labor,  and  losing  sight  of  the  relatively  unimportant 
ttfect  of  these  improvements  upon  the  cost-sheet. 

In  applying  the  efficiency  principle  to  the  fuel-requirements 
"f  the  blast-furnace  we  are  immediately  confronted  with  the 
lack  of  a  proper  basis  for  the  analysis  of  the  fuel-requirements 
and  the  calculation  of  the  theoretical  best,  or  standard  per- 
formance. It  was  to  supply  this  need  that  the  present  investi- 
gation was  undertaken,  and  it  is  hoped  to  supplement  it  in  the 
future  by  additional  papers  on  the  other  factors  of  efficiency. 
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The   United  States  Iron  Industry  from   1871  to  1910. 

UV   JOHN"    HIKKINBINE,  I'lllI.ADKLI'Ill A,   I'A. 
( Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June,  I'Jll.) 

Modern  advances  in  practically  all  lines  of  industrial  develop- 
ment have  occurred  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  have  been 
accepted  so  readily  as  accomplished  facts,  that  a  retrospect  sur- 
prises us,  by  showing  how  comparatively  few  of  the  acknowl- 
edged factttrs  of  improved  conditions  may  be  considered  as  old. 
While  these  advances  have  not  been  contined  to  any  country, 
they  have  been  more  pronounced  in  some  than  in  others,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  United  States,  the  population  of 
which,  having  multiplied  nearl}-  three-fold  between  1870  and 
1910,  demanded  a  proportionately  greater  increase  in  materials, 
supplies,  and  manufactured  products.  It  therefore  appears  de- 
sirable to  discuss  mainly  conditions  in  the  United  States,  as 
concrete  evidence  of  industrial  progress  throughout  the  world. 

Looking  backward  for  but  three  generations,  we  may  trace 
the  introduction  and  development  of  canal-  and  steamboat-navi- 
gation ;  railroad-transportation;  artificial  illumination  beyond 
that  furnished  by  candles  and  animal-oils ;  (^uick  communication 
by  mail,  and  subsequently  by  telegraph  or  telephone;  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  beyond  forms  of  small  dimensions;  the 
production  and  utilization  of  steel  in  large  quantities;  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  mineral  fuel,  oil  and  gas,  etc. 

The  practical  coincidence  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  and 
the  100th  technical  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  offers  temptation  t(^  recall  and  compare  the 
conditions  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  or  about  tiie  years  1S71 
and  1911. 

A  com[»lete  ri'\'<t(ii)i'  would  cover  phenomenal  changes  in 
mining-methods  and  e([uipment  by  which  the  output  of  indi- 
vidual exploitatiotis  has  grown  from  scores  to  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  units  in  equal  time-intervals.  Extension  of  opera- 
tions in  depth  and  area,  demanding  machinery  of  great  power 
and  efKoiency,  high  percentage  of  extraction,  utilization  of  what 
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was  formerly  waste,  and  the  btMietie-iatii^u  oi  interior  mineral ; 
the  employment  of  mechanical  api>liances  in  exploration  and 
development,  and  of  vehicles  for  transportation  which  take 
care  of  large  quantities  at  low  cost  per  ton-mile;  and  improved 
methods  of  mine-working  and  mine-supports — are  among  the 
factors  of  mining  jtrogress.  The  appliances  by  means  of  which, 
in  four  decades,  the  annual  coal-production  of  the  United 
States  was  increased  14-fold,  and  millions  of  tons  of  material 
which,  in  1871,  passed  to  the  waste-piles  were  industrially  util- 
ized, are  merely  instances  of  this  progress. 

An  equal  advance  in  metallurgy  has  been  eftected  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  the  mechani- 
cal engineer,  and,  lately,  the  electrical  engineer. 

Of  the  advances  made  during  the  life  of  the  Institute,  the 
record  of  the  i)ig-iron  industry  is  presented  as  a  typical  exam- 
ple ;  for  on  this  industry  is  based  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  American  steel  manufacture,  and  of  the  industries  em- 
ploying steel  as  a  material. 

The  relatively  insignificant  production  of  Bessemer  steel, 
reckoned  in  "  long"  tons  of  2,240  lb.  av.  (about  35,700  in  1870), 
grew  to  9,500,000  tons  in  1910,  and  the  product  of  open-hearth 
steel,  of  less  than  1,400  tons  in  1870,  has  increased  until  last 
year  16,500,000  tons  were  ma<le  in  tlie  United  States. 

The  railroad-mileage  of  the  country  (60,000  miles  in  1870) 
has  been  augmented  to  343,000  miles;  and  the  construction  of 
more  than  40,000  miles  of  trolley-systems,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  steel  structural  work,  has  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  increased  consumption  of  steel. 

The  history  of  the  Institute  covers  the  introduction  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  Und  steel ;  the  predomi- 
nant employment  of  coke  as  a  fuel  for  blast-furnaces;  the 
production  of  basic  steel,  and  the  general  replacement  of 
iron  by  steel ;  the  use  of  mixers  for  molten  metal ;  the  manu- 
facture of  American  tin-plate:  the  construction  of  iron  or 
steel  vessels,  armpr-plate,  steel  cars,  and  structural  steel 
buildings;  the  installation  of  pipe-lines  to  convey  oil;  the  utili- 
zation of  electricity  for  light  and  power,  and  the  creation  of 
groat  industries  for  the  production  of  cement,  aluminum,  and 
metallic  alloys,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  automo- 
biles, and  the  apparatus  of  aviati«>n. 
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The  application  of  high-]tressure  steam  or  air,  of  water-tur- 
bines under  high  heads,  of  liigli-s{)eed  machinery  and  tools,  of 
high-temperature  blast,  and  of  high  explosives,  are  features  of 
the  four  decades  of  the  Institute's  existence ;  as  are  also  the 
advances  in  practical  electro-metallurgical  processes,  and  many 
instances  of  utilization  of  by-products  or  waste  material. 

In  iron-smelting,  regenerative  hot-blast  stoves,  by-product 
coke-  and  charcoal-ovens,  skip-hoists,  liberal  water-cooling,  gas- 
engines,  and  the  dry-air  blast,  are  special  developments  of  tlie 
same  period,  contributing  to  increase  of  product,  decrease  of 
fuel-consumption,  reduction  of  labor-cost,  and  control  over  the 
({uality  of  the  metal  made. 

Omitting  consideration  ot  the  details  of  conversion,  mani})- 
ulation,  and  utilization  of  metal  made  possible  by  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  of  great  power  and  high  efficiency,  the 
simple  story  of  the  amount  of  iron-ore  smelted  to  produce  pig- 
iron  between  1870  and  1910  constitutes  a  sufticient  gauge  of 
phenomenal  advance;  and  the  fact  that  in  1871  iron  rails  com- 
manded $70  and  steel  rails  $102  per  ton,  wliile  in  1910  no  iron 
rails  were  produced,  and  the  price 'of  steel  rails  was  $28  per 
ton,  although  the  prevailing  wage-rate  had  been  more  than 
doubled,  epitomizes  the  change  of  conditions. 

Iron-Ore. 

The  ninth  census  gave  the  consumption  of  iron-ore  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1870  as  3,831,891,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  as  1,665,179  long  tons.  At  that  time,  Penn- 
sylvania headed  the  list  of  States  in  pig-iron  production,  and 
supplied  fully  one-third  of  the  iron-ore  won.  Tiie  iron-ore 
record  for  1909  shows':  Minnesota,  28,975,149;  Michigan, 
11,900,384;  Alabama,  4,321,252;  Wisconsin,  1,067,436 ;  Xew 
York,  1,015,333;  Virginia,  837,847;  and  Tennsylvania,  666,889 
long  tons.  The  estimated  production  of  iron-ore  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  is  53,500,000,  and  tlio  pig-iron  output  was 
27,303,567  long  tons. 

For  17  years  prior  to  1871,  the  Marquette  range  in  Michi- 
gan had  been  shipping  mineral ;  but  the  entire  output  of 
Lake  Superior  iron-ore  in  1871  (813,379  long  tons)  was  less  than 
the  storage-capacity  in  1910  of  the  6,918  pockets  in  the  29  ship- 
ping-docks on  the  great  lakes,  through  which,  in   that  year. 
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42,619,060  tons  of  ir(>n-<jre  were  loaded  into  vessels;  and  the 
total  production  of  this  range  for  17  years  was  less  than  its 
outimt  in  1909.  Since  1871,  the  Marquette  range  has  fur- 
nished 93,500,000  ;  the  Menominee  range  (opened  in  1877), 
75,750,000;  the  Gogebic  range  (opened  in  1884),  66,000,000, 
iind  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  up  to  1884  had  turtiished  no 
iron-ore,  256,000,000  long  tons.  In  round  numbers,  the  total 
l»roduction  of  iron-ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  to  the 
close  of  1910,  was  about  half  a  billion  tons — practically  all 
mined  during  the  life  of  this  Institute. 

The  mining-conditions  in  1871  were  summarized  in  a  paper 
by  Major  T.  B.  Brooks.' 

"The  iron  ores  of  tlie  Manjuette  region  are  mostly  extracted  in  open  extava- 
tions  ;  hence  the  process  is  more  properly  quarrying.  ...  no  considerable 
amount  of  ore  has  as  yet  (1870)  been  extracted  underground  in  the  region,  and  of 
that  so  mined  very  little  has  been  taken  out  at  a  profit ;  .  .  .  .  Nearly  the 
same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  mines  of  the  Iron  Mountain  region,  Missouri, 
the  ores  of  which  are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  of  Marquette.  Some  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  nuignetic  deposits  are  wrought  open,  but  this  is 
the  exception,  underground  mining  there  being  the  rule." 

Iron-ores  from  the  Marquette  range  of  Michigan  (the  only 
producing  section  of  the  Lake  Superior  region)  were  then  prin-* 
cipally  used  to  mix  with  other  ores;  and  the  various  sources 
from  which  ores  were  assembled  at  blast-furnaces,  about  the 
time  of  the  ori^anization  of  the  Institute,  are  susrijested  bv  the 
record  that  in  1873,  eleven  blast-furnaces  in  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity  produced  141,773  long  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  were  su]*- 
jilied  with  ore  from  the  following  localities  : 

LoiiK  Tons. 
By  rail,  I^ke  Superior  ores,       ......     202,840 

By  rail,  Lake  C'hamphiin  ores,    ......         .'?,440 

liy  rail,  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  ores,     .....       24,.">SO 

By  river,  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  ores, >'8,4S9 

Native  local  ores  (mostly  carbonates \         ....         1,492 


Total, 320,841 

In  1910,  on  the  other  hand,  47  l)last-furnace8  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district  produced  5,330,982  long  tons  of  pig-iron  from 
10,000,000  tons  of  ore  brought  from  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
practically  a  ten-fold  increase  per  furnace,  and  a  total  district- 
output  augmented  30  times. 
• 

»  Trans.,  i.,  193(1871-73). 
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Most  of  the  other  Pennsylvunia  furnaces  relied  in  1871  on 
the  Cornwall  ore-banks  or  local  hematites,  while  some  were 
dependent  on  carbonates  and  Clinton  ores.  In  that  year,  the 
Lake  Champlain  region  of  New  York  supplied  183,343  tons  of 
iron-ore,  and  the  Xew  Jersey  magnetite-mines  about  450,000 
tons.  The  annual  output  of  the  New  York  mines  now  approxi- 
mates 1,000,000  tons,  and  gives  promise  of  material  increase, 
while  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  total  product  of  the 
New  Jersey  mines. 

The  Ohio  furnaces  then  depended  mainly  upon  local  car- 
bonates and  Lake  Superior  ores ;  but  little  of  the  former  class 
is  now  smelted. 

In  1871,  the  limited  amount  of  ore  won  in  the  Southern 
States  fed  small  charcoal  blast-furnaces;  but  in  1910,  Alabama 
alone  made  1,939,147  tons  of  pig-iron,  chiefly  from  ores  de- 
veloped since  the  birth  of  the  Institute;  and  the  iron-ore  out- 
put of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee now  approximates  6,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

Our  comparison  of  the  iron-ore  and  pig-iron  industries  of 
1871  with  those  of  the  present  day  may  be  emphasized  by  the 
"mention  of  some  features  of  special  and  dramatic  interest, such  as: 

1.  The  i»roduction  in  one  year  from  a  single  mine,  in  Minne- 
sota, of  3,000,000  tons  of  iron-ore — an  amount  practically  ecjual 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  all  domestic  mines  in  1871. 

2.  The  output  of  a  million  tons  in  1910  from  a  single  shaft 
of  a  Michigan  iron-ore  mine,  raised  from  the  ore-body  2,150 
ft.  below  the  surface  in  skips,  carrying  6  tons  each,  which  cover 
theentirw  lift  in  one  minute. 

3.  The  practice  of  digging  ore  by  powerful  steam-shovels  in 
large  areas,  from  which  100  ft.  or  more  of  over-burden  has  been 
stripped;  the  shijtment  of  this  ore  in  long  trains  of  50-ton 
dumi>-cars ;  and  its  transfer  into  specially-designed  vessels 
through  numerous  dock-pockets  holding  200  to  350  tons  each, 
at  a  rate  which  has  sometimes  exceeded  10,000  tons  per  hour. 

4.  The  (juick  voyages  of  such  vessels  to  receiving-ports  and 
return  ;  the  discharge  of  cargo  by  mechanical  appliances  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  tons  per  hour,  and  the  lonveyance  of  the  mineral 
in  50-ton  cars  to  blast-i'nrnares. 

5.  The  accumulation  at  docks  and  at  ir.on -producing  })lants 
of  stock-jiiles  of  ore  nieasuntl  in  millions  of  tons,  to  be  subse- 
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<|uently  fed  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  tond  per  day  to 
batteries  of  blast-furnaces. 

♦J.  The  increase  in  magnetic  concentration;  the  mills  at  one 
group  of  mines  (Mineville,  N.  Y.)  having  a  capacity  of  3,000 
tons  }»er  day,  while  extensive  plants  have  been  constructed 
to  treat  lean  hematites  with  separators,  and  nodulizing-  and 
sintering-furnaces. 

In  the  series  of  operations  thus  outlined,  much  of  the  ore  is 
never  touched  by  the  miner,  shif»]»or,  laborer,  or  furnace-man, 
from  the  time  it  leaves  its  natural  bed  until,  with  the  requi- 
site quantities  of  flux  and  fuel,  it  enters  into  the  charge  of  the 
modern  blast-furnace,  the  product  of  which  averages  ten  times 
that  of  the  larger  furnaces  in  1871.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  iron-ores  now  smelted  are  not  touched  by  the 
hand  of  man  until,  after  passing  through  the  blast-furnace, 
being  conveyed  by  ladle-cars  in  a  molten  state  to  casting- 
machines,  mixers,  and  converting-plants  an<l  mills,  they  become 
finished  merchantable  products. 

I'ig-Iron. 
In  1871  England  held  flrst  place  among  pig-iron  producing 
nations,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  output  of  both  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many has  exceeded  that  of  Englan«l ;  in  fact,  the  United  States 
has  surpassed  the  combined  output  of  Germany  and  England. 

Pr  nth  I, Hon  of  Puj-Iron. 

Production  (long  tons). 
1871.  1910. 

(Jreiit  nrhain, 6,»'.2:,17i»  \0,2U\,1¥> 

Germany  and  Lii.xcmhurK,    ....  l.'WJS.rtHJn  14,227, 4 Vv» 

United  States, l,70(),7«.t:i  27,30.S,.567 

o  Metric  tons. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  new  iron-  and  steel- 
producing  centers  in  other  States,  Penn.^ylvania  has  continued 
to  be  the  largest  contributor  of  metal.  Xo  country  in  the 
world  (except  German}*  and  Luxemburg  combined)  made  in 
1010  as  much  iron  as  this  State;  and  the  output  of  the  Pitts- 
luirg  district,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  it  draws 
the  greater  part  of  its  ore-supply  from  sources  800  to  1,100 
niilos  away,  was  exceeded  by  no  foreign  nation  except  Ger- 
uiany-aiul-Luxemburg  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  growth  of  a  magnificent  industry  at  cities  on  or  close  to 
the  Great  Lake  system,  tlie  estaldishment  of  iron-  and  steel- 
plants  in  Alabama  and  Colorado,  and  the  enlargement  of 
others  elsewhere,  fall  within  the  interval  here  contemplated. 

The  record  of  the  important  pig-iron  producing  States  in 
1910  was:  Tenneylvania,  11,272,323;  Ohio,  5,752,112;  Illi- 
nois, 2,675,646;  Alabama,  1,939,147;  New  York,  1,938,407, 
and  other  States,  3,725,932  ;  total,  27,303,567  long  tons. 

The  production  of  pig-iron  by  nations  and  by  States  could 
be  followed  into  districts,  and  the  change  of  status  emphasized  ; 
for  new  producing-centers  have  been  added  and  some  old  ones 
have  increased  in  output,  while  others  have  been  stationary, 
and  a  few  have  shown  a  decadence.  Important  factors  in 
these  changes  have  been:  (1)  the  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion, which,  by  increasing  the  carrying-capacity  of  vessels  and 
cars,  and  the  efficiency  of  mechanical  handling  in  loading,  un- 
loading, and  transfer,  have  largely  eliminated  the  influence  ot 
distance;  (2)  the  concentration  of  industries  under  central 
management;  (3)  the  demand  for  material  in  newer  sections 
of  the  country,  creating  market-centers,  from  which  the  i)ro- 
ducts  of  furnaces  and  mills  are  distributed;  and  (4)  the  in- 
creased available  supply  of  labor,  largely  of  a  skilled  character, 
demanded  by  the  mechanical  equij»ment  connected  with  mines, 
furnaces,  converting-works,  and  mills. 

The  marked  influences  of  fuel-  and  ore-supplies  and  market- 
demands  upon  the  establishment  of  producing-centers  have 
been  discussed  in  other  papers  which  I  have  presented  to  the 
Institute.^ 

The  Ulast-Furnaces  of  the  70's. 

When  the  liaiidtnl  of  nn'ii  who,  recognizing  the  advantage 
of  mutual  help  and  interchange  of  knowledge,  assembled  in 
Wilkes-Barre  in  May,  1871,  and  organized  the  Institute,  the  i>re- 
dominant  blast-furnace  structure  was  a  truncati'd  sipiare  jnra- 
mid  of  stone  masonry,  lined  with  refractory  brick  or  stone,  the 
crucible  often  being  formed  of  stone  neatly  dressed  to  shape. 
From  the  throats  of  many  furnaces  the  hot  giuses,  meeting  the 
air,  became  flame,  pulsating  with  the  action  of  the  blast-appa- 
ratus and  illuminating  the  surrounding  lountry.     Some  of  the 
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newer  furnace-stacks,  however,  were. cylindrical  shafts  of  hrick 
held  by  bands  or  shells  of  metal,  and  supported  on  masonry  piers 
or  metal  columns,  the  to[»  being  closed  with  bell  and  hopper. 

Many  furnaces  were  fed  by  runways  leading  to  a  leveled 
stock-yard  built  into  an  adjacent  hill-side;  others  employed  in- 
clined planes;  and  a  comparatively  small  number  used  vertical 
hoists,  sometimes  water-ballasted,  to  raise  stock  from  the 
general  working-level  of  the  plant.  Iron- pipe  hot-blast  stoves  or 
long  cylindrical  bcnlers  (sometimes  both)  were  supporte<l  upon 
costly  masonry  piers  and  arches,  to  facilitate  the  diversion  of 
the  gases  from  the  furnace-top  to  boilers  or  stoves. 

While  some  excellent  examples  of  steam  blowing-machinery 
were  in  use,  the  prevailing  ty[»es  were  horizontal  blast-cylinders, 
ojterated  by  spur-gearing  from  a  horizontal  steam-engine,  or 
vertieal  housing  or  beam-engines  of  long  stroke  and  large 
cylinder-diameter,  the  air-cylinders  reaching  dimensions  of  9 
ft.  diameter  and  9  ft.  stroke,  and  the  majority  of  the  blowing- 
engines  being  ojierated  without  condensers.  At  some  im- 
portant plants,  water-wheels  furnished  the  i)Ower;  and  among 
the  elijircoal-furnaces  there  were  examples  of  wooden  blowing- 
tubs  and  receivers,  the  pistons  ofwliidi  were  drivm  by  over- 
shot or  breast  water-wheels. 

In  the  larger  furnaces,  the  general  working-limit  of  bUist- 
pressure  was  .'>  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  and  if  this  pressure  were  doubled, 
the  machinery  would  be  stalled,  or  the  manager  would  endeavor 
to  loosen  up  the  stock  by  reducing  the  burden. 

An  output  of  30  tons  per  day  was  considered  satisfactory  for 
.in  average  furnace,  and  the  weekly  jirotluction  of  300  tons  was 
sutticient  to  excite  comment.  In  1878,  the  record  of  100  tons 
of  pig  metal  produced  by  a  single  blast-furmice  in  a  day, 
startle<l  metallurgists  throughout  the  world.  Closed  fronts 
were  a  new  feature.  As  a  rule,  the  fluid  metal  and  cinder  ac- 
umulated  in  a  fore-hearth,  the  latter  overflowing  from  under 
a  removable  plate;  and  furnaces  were  ''worked"  periodically, 
to  remove  accumulations  of  uneonsumed  fuel,  ash,  and  dirt. 

Uailway-cars  of  from  f)  to  10  tons  capacity  delivered  the  raw 
material  to,  or  carried  the  metal  from,  the  more  important 
l»lants,  although  some  depended  largely  upon  canal-transjxirta- 
tion,  and  many  charcoal-furnaces  relied  solely  uj^on  wagon-haul, 
for  raw  material  and  product. 
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In  some  lar^ce  furnaceij,  masties  of  coal,  ore,  and  limestone, 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  "  fillers  "  to  handle  them, 
were  fed  into  the  tunnel-heads,  and  little  attention  was  given 
to  preparing  stock,  except  at  charcoal-plants.  The  filling  of 
c'harging-barrows  and  their  discharge  into  the  furnace  were 
done  by  manual  labor;  and  the  casting  and  breaking  ot  pig- 
iron  demanded  a  force  which  practically  dominated  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant;  for  pig-iron  was  cast  in  sand-beds  or  chills, 
broken  and  removed  l»y  hand,  and  cinder  was  carried  away  in 
carts  or  tram-cars. 

In  1870,  one-half  of  the  pig-iron  product  of  the  United 
States  was  made  with  anthracite  coal,  30  per  cent,  with  raw 
bituminous  coal  and  coke,  and  20  per  cent,  with  charcoal :  but 
within  five  years  thereafter,  the  proportion  made  with  bitu- 
minous coal  and  coke  exceeded  that  obtained  with  anthracite ; 
and  it  subsequently  increased  until,  in  1910,  the  pig-iron  out- 
put of  27,303,567  long  tons  was  divided  into  26,257,978,  or 
96.2  per  cent.,  made  with  coke;  649,082,  or  2.4  per  cent,  made 
with  anthracite  (generally  with  coke  admixture);  and  396,507, 
or  1.4  per  cent.,  made  with  charcoal. 

To  the  production  of  pig-iron  siiould  be  added  that  of  blooms, 
averaging  about  60,000  tons  per  year.  In  1871,  these  were 
made  in  charcoal-bloomeries  from  magnetite;  but  charcoal- 
blooms  are  now  made  from  scrap  only. 

The  organization  of  our  Institute  occurred  at  tla-  tiuK'  when 
the  manufacture  of  iron  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  when  the 
older  constructions  were  being  disjjlaced  by  those  of  newer 
design,  and  the  theory  of  smelting  was  being  scientifically  in- 
vestigated. Tlie  situation  was  epitomized  by  E.  C.  Pechin,^ 
who  said,  in  a  paper.  The  Position  of  the  American  Iron 
Manufacture,  read  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  October,  1872: 

"The  time  h;is  coine  when  siieiitilic  ri'seaich  is  to  assume  its  true  iKvsition — 
the  ihiy  i»f  'sheer  force  and  blind  stupidity,'  wliose  only  protection  was  a  iiigli 
tarilT,  lias  pone  Ijy  forever.  TIjo  prodigal  waste  of  the  rich  gifts  of  nature  ;  the  va.st 
sums  of  money  thrown  away  ;  the  hard  labor,  in  the  aggregate  Uh>  large  to  Ije  even 
approximately  esiiniated,  which  has  been  uselessly  e.\pended  ;  the  mishaps,  draw- 
backs, and  failures  which  have  followed  every  step  of  our  business,  show  most 
conclusively  that  the  physicist,  the  geologist  and  mineralogist,  the  chemist,  the 
engineer  and  mechanic,  are  as  essential  to  success  as  the  furnace  itiself,  or  the  labor 
that  works  it Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  pig-iron." 

»  'IVatu.,  i.,  279  (1871-73). 
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Radical  Changes  in  Blast-Furnaces, 

In  the  jieriod  under  contemplation,  there  have  been  radical 
(•hangCB  in  the  shape  and  proportions,  equipment,  appliances 
and  location  of  blast-furnaceH.  The  low  flat  hosh  and  narrow 
crucible  were  gradually  changed,  until  the  "no-bosh"  furnace 
was  suggested  ;  and  subsequently  the  very  steep  slope  of  boshes 
gave  place  to  large  hearth  and  moderately  flat  boshes.  The 
height  of  furnace,  which  became  excessive,  exceeding  100  ft., 
has  settled  d(twn  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  The  number 
and  size  of  tuyeres  were  augmented,  and  ec<jnomical  blowing- 
ap}»aratus  was  designed,  to  meet  the  greater  demands  of  volume 
and  pressure.  Regenerative  hot-blast  stoves  displaced  iron- 
pipe  stoves.  The  removal  of  ore-  and  coke-dust  from  blast- 
furnace gases  and  the  clcansijig  and  utilization  of  these,  to- 
getlier  with  the  recovery  of  the  mineral-producing  dust,  and 
the  employment  of  gas  for  operating  blowing-machinery  and 
other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  cinder  into 
cement,  and  the  use  of  gas  from  nearly  5,000  b^'-product  ovens, 
deserve  attention  in  this  connection.  The  production  of  more 
than  7,000,000  barrels  of  cement  from  blast-furnace  cinder,  rep- 
irsenting  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Portland  cement  output  of 
r.HO,  and  an  augmented  yield  of  coke  in  by-product  ovens, 
accompanied  by  a  recovery  of  waste  products  valued  at  $2,000 
per  active  oven  per  annum,  illustrate  the  latter  proposition. 

The  various  changes  in  structure,  equipment,  and  operation, 
the  developments  in  mining,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and  eco- 
nomic management,  by  which  the  results  mentioned  have  been 
obtained,  are  described  and  discussed  in  the  cyclopjiDdic 
library  constituted  by  the  41  volumes  of  our  7Vrt7J5<7(7io«5.  In 
the  initiation,  investigation,  or  practical  demonstration  of  these 
inijirovements,  our  members  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  done  so  much  that  the  progress  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  since  1871  is  practically  a  ]>art  of  the  history  (»f 
the  Institute. 

M:iiiy  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  special  features  of 
this  progress  have  jiassed  away,  leaving  as  legacies  the  results 
of  their  patient  research  and  ingenuity,  while  others,  who  have 
rendered  service  of  cijual  value,  are  still  in  harness,  devoting 
their  energies  to  economic  problems  which  benefit  us  all.    The 
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reeoufiiition  wliich  such  men  liave  given  to  the  value  of  our 
organization  as  a  medium  of  the  exchange  of  experiences,  indi- 
cates the  proud  position  held  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Milling  Engineers. 

While  this  pajier  has  been  confined  to  the  mining  and  smelt- 
ing of  iron-ores  into  pig-iron,  the  etlbrts  of  members  of  the  In- 
stitute should  be  recognized  in  the  marvelous  improvements 
made  in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  and  the  fabrication 
of  the  metal  into  merchantable  shapes  by  the  use  of  powerful 
and  economically-operated  equi[)ment  and  machinery,  for  these 
have  been  most  potent  factors  in  creating  a  market  for  the 
pig-iron  produced.  If  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the 
paper  to  cover  processes  beyond  the  production  of  pig-iron  or  to 
enter  into  details  of  mining  coal,  iron-ore  or  other  mineral,  or 
the  treatment  of  ores  other  than  iron-ores,  the  services  rendered 
by  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
would  appear  as  pronounced  as  in  the  special  lines  whicii  have 
been  discussed. 

What  of  the  Future? 

The  wonderful  developments  of  the  past  40  years  naturally 
suggest  speculation  as  to  the  future.  It  may  be  that  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  is  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  radical 
departure  from  present  practice.  The  use  of  electricity  tor 
smelting,  the  advance  in  magnetic  separation  and  other  means 
of  enriching  ores,  and  the  nodulizing  or  sintering  of  fine 
material,  suggest  that  some  ores  now  considered  undesira- 
ble will  be  in  demand,  and  that  deposits  now  known,  but 
unwrouglit,  will  be  exploited.  Iron-ores  now  under  the  ban, 
because  of  constituents  considered  deleterious,  may,  by  bcnc- 
ticiation  or  improved  smelting-mcthods,  be  made  acceptabk-. 
Moreover,  the  large  deposits  of  iron-ore,  notably  in  the  Statt' 
of  New  York,  and  in  Cuba  and  Scandinavia,  which  r».ipiire 
treatment,  and  those  from  other  countries  which  reacii  our 
ports,  indicate  a  probable  revival  of  the  iron  industry  of  our 
Eastern  States,  where  a  liberal  market  exists.  Industrial 
progress  along  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the  Central  West,  and  in 
the  South,  also  suggests  fields  for  extension  of  the  iron  an<l 
steel  industry,  dependent  upon  raw  materials  which  can  \>r 
advantageously   assembled.       The    use   of   <lry-air    blast:    the 
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utilization  of  blast-furnace  cinder  as  a  base  for  cement-manu- 
facture; the  ai»itlication  of  gas  from  blast-furnaces  or  from  by- 
product coke-plants  as  a  means  of  power ;  the  recovery  of 
waste;  the  increase  in  economy  of  machinery  employed; — 
— all  these  are  lines  in  which  furtlicr  improvement  is  prol)- 
able.  The  extension  of  labor-  and  lucl-saving  auxiliaries  to 
plants,  and  the  prosecution  of  chemical  and  metallurgical  re- 
search, encourage  the  hope  of  a  continued  production  of  iron 
at  low  cost,  while  the  growing  demand  for  ferro-alloys  may 
develop  a  radical  departure  from  the  })reBent  accepted  <lesign 
of  plant.   ' 

The  Graphic  Record. 

To  illustrate  graphically  the  changes  in  the  pig-iron  industry 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  40  years,  the  diagram.  Fig. 
1,  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  ordinates  represent  years, 
and  the  abscissas  show  on  the  right  the  number  of  blast-fur- 
naces, and  on  the  left  the  production  of  domestic  iron-ore  and 
pig-iron  in  millions  of  tons.  The  upper  curve  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  blast-furnaces  reported  as  active  or  ready  for  operation 
in  each  year;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  unwillingness 
of  owners  to  report  a  plant  as  abandoned,  makes  this  number 
.greater  than  the  facts  really  warrant.  While  the  lower  curve 
shows  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
the  true  condition  would  in  most  cases  be  between  the  two 
curves.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces  and  the  coin- 
cident increase  in  the  annual  production  of  pig-iron  demon- 
strate that  while  the  dimensions  of  the  average  blast-furnaces 
of  1910  are  mucli  greater  than  those  of  1870,  the  increased 
output  per  furnace  far  exceeds  any  increase  of  size;  improve- 
ments in  equipment,  technical  management,  and  scientific  metal- 
lurgy having  raised  the  average  output  per  furnace  from  about 
5,000  to  100,000  tons  per  year,  to  meet  a  per  capita  demand  of 
the  country  augmented  six-fold — at  the  same  time  greatly  re- 
(hicing  the  fuel-consumj)tion  }»er  ton  of  product. 

The  production  of  domestic  iron-ore  and  pig-iron  shows  aj*- 
proximately  the  relations  which  the  raw  nuiterial  bore  to  the 
product,  but  to  the  quantity  of  ore  should  be  added  mill-cinder, 
scale,  etc.,  and  imi)orted  iron-ore,  the  latter  ranging  from  180 
to  2,501.031  tons  per  year. 

To  assist  in  studying  this  diagram  the  figures  and  quantities 
are  t^iveti  in  T;tb1c  T. 
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'aiu.e  I. —  Tot'il  Number  of  Blast- Furnaces  in  the  United  States 
on  Dec.  31  of  the  FoUoiriiif/  Years,  with  Domestic  Produc 
lion  of  Pig-Iron  and  Iron-Ore. 
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429 

2t)l 

l'!,497,03; 

27,644.330 

liH).') 

424 

313 

22,992.3SO 

42.52';,  133 

1 <)()(> 

429 

340 

2  S,  307. 191 

47,749,728 

lil07 

443 

167 

2J>,781,3«-.1 

51,720,<'.19 

IDOS 

459 

23(> 

15,936,018 

-     <".3>:6 

litOil 

4t;9 

33S 

25,795,171 

1.271 

1910 

474 

20(1 

I 

27,303,5t;7 

...uO, 000   e«timato«i). 

"  e 

kjnsus  figures. 

Tho  tiumbor  ot"  hlast-turiiacos  and  the  pnxluctidii  ot  pig- 
iron  are  copied  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  and  the  data  as  to  iron-ore  are  mainly 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  V.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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Chamber-Pillars  in  Deep  Anthracite-Mines. 

HV    DOl'dl.AS    BUNTING,    WILKE.S-BARRE,    PA. 
(Wilkes  Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

With  the  gradual  exhaustion  ot  the  upper  veins  in  the  an- 
thracite coal-lields,  the  problem  of  mining  at  greater  depths 
acquires  increasing  importance  and  demands  the  consideration 
of  a  number  of  important  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  greater 
earth-})re8sure  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  stronger  supp«»rt 
for  the  roof 

Under  the  pillar-and-chamber  system,  almost  exclusively  fol- 
lowed in  the  Northern  anthraeite-tield,  the  highest  ec(»nomy  in 
mining  is  generally  secured  by  leaving,  on  first  mining,  pillars 
only  sufficient  to  support  safely  the  overlying  strata.  As  to  the 
necessary  size  of  such  pillars,  the  oi»iiiions  of  mining  exiiert.s 
are  widely  divergent.  In  establishing  the  width  of  chambers 
and  pillars,  the  thickness  of  vein  and  its  depth  below  the  sur- 
face have  received  little  consideration.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  quite  usual  to  work  both  overlying  and  underlying  veins 
with  the  same  width  of  chambers  and  pillars,  when  the  lower 
vein  was  two  and  one-half  times  as  thick,  and  twice  as  far 
below  the  surface,  as  the  upper.  In  view  of  the  generally- 
accepted  theory  that  the  crushing-strength  of  coal-pillars  of  the 
same  base-area  becomes  less  with  increased  height,  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  this  instance  at  least,  that  the  most  economical  mining 
has  not  been  secured. 

This  (luestion  of  adequate  pillar-support  is  economically  less 
important  down  to  about  800  ft.  than  at  greater  depths;  and 
it  is  with  reference  tt>  mining  at  these  greater  depths  that  the 
study  of  the  subject  here  presented  has  been  prompted. 

The  necessity  of  leaving  larger  pillars,  involving  greater 
mining-costs  per  ton  and  also  smaller  yields  per  acre,  is  one  of 
the  trctiibles  of  deep  working.  To  mine  without  leaving  ade- 
quate pillar-supports  will  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  squeeze'. 
Limited  areas,  it  is  true,  have  been  mined  at  certain  widths  of 
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chambers  and  pillar?*,  without  cavijjg  or  squeezing;  but  this  is 
not  jioHJtive  [>ro(»f  that  such  pillars  would  he  of  sufficient  size, 
umlor  the  same  conditions  ofthicknces  of  vein  an<l  depths  below 
the  surface,  for  larger  areas;  for  frequently  a  squeeze  will  not 
be  induced  until  a  large  area  has  been  mine<l.  That  crmsider-. 
able  portions  of  our  coal-deposits  have  been  abandoned,  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently,  on  account  of  caves  and  squeezes,  is  ap- 
parent to  every  observer.  The  primary  cause  of  a  squeeze  is 
insufficient  supjiort;  the  sec<»ndary  causes  are  the  desire  for 
large  immediate  output,  the  lack  of  systematic  mining,  and 
the  <listurbance  of  the  strata  due  to  some  other  squeeze  or 
cave.  The  primary  cause,  and  its  possible  avoidance,  will  be 
considered  later.  Of  the  secondary  causes,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  at  this  time  the  desire  for  large  output,  and  the  lack  ot 
systematic  mining. 

The  production  of  a  squeeze  by  the  disturbance  of  the  strata 
caused  by  another  squeeze,  in  an  overlying  or  underlying  vein, 
is  a  very  common  occurrence,  the  results  of  which  are  fre- 
quently as  serious  as  those  of  the  original  movement.  Work- 
ings which,  otherwise,  would  have  safely  withstood  the  pres- 
sure due  to  their  depth  below  the  surface  may  be  thus  disas- 
trously affected.  The  inherent  effects  of  a  squeeze  are  the 
crushing  of  the  pillars,  the  caving  of  the  roof,  and  the  heaving 
or  lowering  of  the  bottom.  These  occur  in  various  degrees 
and  combinations;  but  usually  the  crushing  of  the  pillars  is 
followed  by  a  breaking  and  caving  of  the  top,  which  will  usu- 
ally arrest  the  lateral  extension  of  the  squeeze.  The  area  of 
crushing  apparently  depends  upon  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
coal-pillars,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  roof.  The  indirect 
and  general  effects  of  a  squeeze  include  possible  l»»ss  of  life; 
surface-disturbance,  with  consequent  damage  to  buildings  and 
other  surface-improvements;  the  liberation  of  gas  and  water 
into  the  mine;  the  caving  of  gang-ways  and  air-ways;  and  the 
necessary  suspension  of  mining  in  sections  of  the  mine  directly 
atleeted,  and  frequently  in  those  contiguous  thereto.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  these  results,  though  variable  in  import- 
ance according  t»^  local  conditions,  all  add  to  the  costs  of 
mining. 

It  will  doubtless  be  possible  to  recover  hereafter  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  coat  in   old  workings  where  the  pillars  have 
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been  more  or  less  crushed  by  the  settling  of  the  overlying 
strata;  but  this  could  be  done  oidy  at  increased  expense,  com- 
pared with  the  present  nuiiiiig-costs,  and  is  therefore  not  com- 
mercially practicable  at  the  present  time. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  practicable  to  determine  accurately  the 
unit-pressure  on  coal-[)illars,  by  reason  of  the  variations  in 
density  of  the  overlying  strata.  Moreover,  the  unit-pressure 
will  not  vary  directly  as  the  depth,  according  to  the  law 
of  li^ravitation ;  and  normal  unit-pressure  on  the  pillar.-*,  for 
constant  depths  and  density  ol"  overlying  strata,  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  dip  of  the  vein.  However,  the  variations  due 
to  varying  densities  and  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  so  slight 
for  the  conditions  under  consideration  that  they  can  be  ignored; 
and  the  variation  of  normal  pressure  due  to  dip,  having  little 
significance  for  the  light  dips  characteristic  of  the  Northern 
anthracite-lield,  may  likewise  be  ignored.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  say,  for  the  conditions  under  e(»nsideration,  that  the 
pressure  due  to  the  overlying  strata  will  var}'  directly  as  the 
depth  below^  the  surface. 

The  fracture  of  anthracite  under  compression  occurs  by 
shearing  along  planes  at  various  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
applied  force.  The  angle  of  fracture  depends  largely  upon 
the  brittleness  of  the  coal ;  and  the  resistance  to  movement 
in  these  planes  is  made  up  of  the  shearing-strength  of  the  coal, 
and  the  trictional  resistance  along  the  plane,  /.  e.,  the  shearing- 
component  of  the  imposed  load.  This  theoretical  angle  of 
rupture  has  been  verified  with  many  materials,  but  shows  in 
the  case  of  coal  considerable  variation,  probably  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  the  material.  The  testing  of  anthracite 
coal-specimens  for  compressive  strength  presents,  therefore, 
many  difHculties,  and  gives  variable  figures  of  crushing-strength. 
Numerous  tests  are  recjuired  for  the  determination  of  a  fair 
average  for  even  one  size  of  specimens  and  one  jiartioular  vein. 
The  crushing-strength  of  specimens  from  the  various  benches 
of  a  vein  will  vary  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depending  upon 
the  vein.  In  the  preparation  of  test-specimens,  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  cutting  the  specimens  to  exact  dimensions  and  in  ob- 
taining parallel  and  plane  bearing-surfaces.  The  specimens 
are  liable  to  contain  cracks  which  are  only  revealed  after  load- 
inir.     All  these  circumstances  influence  tlie  results  of  the  test. 
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Aiitliruoito  test-Hjteciineiis  are  t^eiierally  taken  tnnii  the  ritroiiirer 
heucheri  of  the  vein.  The  comparative  cru.shing-strength  of 
the  various  benches  of  a  vein  couhl  probably  best  be  arrived 
at  by  UHiiii^  drill-cores,  uliicli  <oiiltl  i>e  cut  into  denirable 
It 'ninths. 

Tlie  conipressive-tests  im  coal-specimens,  rejiorted  below, 
were  made  by  I'rof.  li.  (J.  Carpenter,'  of  Cornell  University, 
and  Joseph  Daniels,-  of  Lehii^h  University.  Other  tests  re- 
jtorted  in  this  paper  were  made  by  Mr.  Daniels  on  specimens 
which  I  submitted. 

The  relation  between  the  crushing-strength  and  relative  di- 
mensions ot  Swiss  sandstone  has  been  studied  very  e.xhaMst- 
ively  by  Professor  Bauschinger,  as  stated  by  Professor  John- 
son,* and,  as  the  result  ot  these  tests,  he  recommends  for  all 
shapes  of  cross-section  and  relative  heights  the  formula: 


P=>1      n        ■ 


\^'^^'       h)       .  .  .     (1) 

in  wiiicli  p  =  crushing-strength  per  unit  area;  A  =  area  of 
cross-section;  u  =  perimeter  of  cross-section ;  h  z=  height  of 
specimen ;  a  and  b  =  constants. 

A  sinnilor  formula  for  rectangular  cross-sections  is: 

p  =  k  +  k'  ^  .         .         .         (2) 

n 

in  which  b,  :=  least  lateral  dimension;   k  and  k'  =  constants. 
For  the    tests  on   sandstone,  referred    to  above,  this  formula 
becomes  : 

p=  5,500  -f  1,565  K  .         .     (3) 

h 

in  which  p  z=  crushing-strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

To  show  the  relation  between  the  strength  ot  a  prism  and 
that  o\'  a  cube,  Professor  Johnson  derived,  from  the  results  of 
tests  by  Bauschinger,  the  equation  : 

StreuiTth  of  prism  ^^^  b 

^        "  ,        '  =0.778  +  0.222,'     .         .    (4) 

strength  ot  cube  h 

in  which  b^  =  least  lateral  dimension;  h  =  height  of  prism. 


'  Sibley  Joumai  of  Engineering,  vol.  xvi.,  No.  S,  p.  105  (Dec.,  1901). 

*  Encfinrrring  and  ^fi)^ing  Journal,  vol.  Ixxxiv..  No.  6,  p.  263  (Aug.  10,  1907). 
'  MateriaU  of  Construction  OS97). 
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The  tests  Oil  luitliraeite  speciiiiLMis  [H'cviously  rcrerrcd  to  were 
rnutle  on  various  sizes  of  cubes  and  prisms;  tliu  cubes  varviu«ij 
in  size  from  2  to  6  in.,  and  tiie  prisms  from  2.25  to  12.25  in.  in 
height.  These  specimens  were  furnished  ijy  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &,  Iron  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  and  a  number 
of  others,  and  came  from  numerous  veins,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  which  were 
taken  from  one  vein.  The  results  of  these  tests  were  tabu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  specimens  and  rati(j  of 
height  to  least  lateral  dimension.  The  averages  were  then 
obtiiined,  and  these  results  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Taklh  L — Average  Results  of  Tests  on  Anthracite  Specimens. 


Name  of  Company. 


P.  &  H.  C.  &  I.  Co., 

(,2.">  sperimens) 

(2')  speciraeiih) 


Ratio 
h 


Crush  i  nK-Strenglh . 


Prism-Strength. 
Cabe-i>lrength. 


L.  V.  C.  Co., 

( 13  speciraen-s). 
( IS  specimens). 
( 13  specimens). 


L.  A  W-B.  C.  Co., 

(20  specimens) 0.71 

(20  specimen.'*) 1.07 

(20  specimens) 1.24 

(20  specimens) 1.43 

(20  specimens) 1.77 

(20  specimens) 2.06 

D.  A  H.  Co.,  Hal. 

( 1  ^(1  specimens) O.oO 

(14rt  specimens) 1.00 

(146  specimens) i  2.00 


Pounds  per  Square 
Inch. 
2,393 


1,9S2 
1,591 
l,40o 


3,025 
2,566 
2,393 

2.008 
2,090 
1,S80 


5,113 
3,131 
2,234 


l.(»0 
0.9G 


1.00 
O.sO 
0.71 


1.22 
1.00 
0.87 
0.81 
0.76 
0.84 


1  63 
1.00 
0.71 


These  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  1,  showing  the   relation  of 

I  rushing-strcngtli  to       ,  and  in  Fig.  2,  showing  the  relation  of 
b, 

till'  strength  of  a  prism  to  that  of  a  cube,  also  in  reference  to 
It  is  evident,  from  these  plottings,  that  coal-prisms  follow 

some  law  of  strength  relative  to  tlu'ir  height  and  breadth. 
Tn  Fig.  1  the  curve  represented  by  the  equation 


p=  1,750  +  750  ri, 


(5) 
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which  is  l)a8ed  on  a  crushin^-Htrength  of  2,500  Ih.  per  sq.  in. 
for  cubes,  iw  plotted  to  show  how  well  it  tits  the  average  results 
of  the  tests.  In  this  figure  there  are  also  indicated,  by  con- 
centric circles,  the  calculated  pressures  per  square  inch  on 
chamber-pillars  which  have  caused  squeezes,  and  with  which  I 
am  more  or  less  familiar.  Tn  consJideration  of  these  unit-pres- 
sures, a  factor  of  safety  is  arrived  at  for  practici- :  and  tla- 
curve  in  Fig.  1  represented  by  the  equation 

p  =  700  -(-  300  p         .         .         .     (6) 

is  taken  for  that  purpose.  This  gives  a  factor  of  <aicty  ot 
2.5  for  cubes  with  a  crushing-strength  of  2..")00  lb.  ]wr  s<|.  in., 
which  is  a  fair  average  of  the  tests. 

In  Fig.  2  the  curve  represented  l)y  tlie  e(|uation 

Strenerth  of  Prism  b, 

^-    -^    ,     =  0.70  +  0.30  ,^       .         .         .     (7) 

Strength  of  Cube  ^  h  ^  ^ 

is  taken  as  best  rfprcsenting  the  results  of  these  tests  and  other 
considerations.      In  Fig.  2  the  equation 

Strength  of  Prism  b,  /o\ 

^  -  =  0.778  +  0.222  r^,  -         ■  (8) 

Strength  of  Cube  h 

showing  the  law  (^f  variation  of  relative  strength  of  prisms  and 
cubes  of  sandstone,  as  evolved  by  Professor  Johnson,  is  also 
plotted. 

To  arrive  at  a  formula  for  proportioning  pillars  in  the  pillar- 
and-ehamber  system  of  mining,  the  weight  of  the  overlying 
strata  is  taken  at  144  lb.  per  eu.  ft.,  with  the  following  notation, 
all  in  feet : 

y  :=  depth  l)elow  the  surface;  b,  =  width  of  pillar;  z  =•  dis- 
tance from  center  to  center  of  chambers  ;  h  =  total  thickness 
of  vein. 

The    load    per    sijuare    foot    on    a    jtillar   will    be:  ',  ,    '- 

And  with  1,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  144,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  as  the 
safe  loading  for  a  cube  we  obtain  by  substituting  in  equation  (7) 

144yzb,  ^  144  000  /0.70  +  0.30  ^''  ^ 
yz=  1,000  /0.70  -r  0.30  ^l\  b,  (9) 


or 
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6000 


l\  Jl  JLC.  U  I.  Co. 
L.V.C.  Co. 
L.  \  W.-U-C.  Co. 
1).  A:  H.  Co.  et  ul 
Actual  Squeezes 


Jjcn!-t  Liiteral  Dinicnsion       J^i 
Fl(i.    1. — KkI.ATION    HkTWKKX   the   CRrSIIIXG-STRENGTII     AND    TICK    KaTIO 

OF  Hkioht  to  Lea.st  Latkkai,  Dimension. 


2.0 


1.75 


au 

•S  I  1.50 


tin  '•"-' 


1.0 


0.75 


0.50 


A    L.V.C.  Co. 

•    L.  \- W.-B.C.  Co. 

■    D.  i  U.  Co.  t'l  »iL 

\  \      ' 

t 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 

\\    ^  * 

-:C-^' 

J'= 

0.778  +  0.2 

^^^ 

[ 1 

-  0.70  +  n  !*i  ii 

"i 

■ 

~*"~ 4 

L       h 

O.J 


1.0 


2.5 
Loust  LiUcml  Dunensiloii       /•,, 


1.5  3.0 

Heiirht 


3.0 


:t.5 


Fid.  2. — Kki.ation  Between  the  CRfsniNO-STRENOTH  ok 
Prisms  and  CinE.<!. 
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(!.'<  71 »  To  K> 

CHAMBER  CENTERS    (Z) 


Fi(i.  :{.— The  Kekation  Hetwken   Depths  and  Chamber-Centers  kur 
Various  Thicknessfs  of  Veins  for  24-I'T.  Cham  hers. 


Fui.    I.— The  Relation  Between  Depth.s  and  Chamber-Centers  for 
Various  TiiicKNtissEs  of  Veins'  fok  20-ft.  Centers. 
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Should  the  "  checker- board  "  HjHtem  of  mining,  which  is  a 
iiiodilication  of  the  pillar-aiid-chamber  pyijteni,  be  used,  the 
equation  would  become : 

yz  =  1,000  /0.70  +  0.30  J^\  b,=  .  .  .     (10) 

Tables  II.  and  III.,  diagram matically  represented  in  Figs.  3 
and  4,  show  the  relation  between  the  depths  and  chamber-cen- 
ters for  various  thicknesses  of  veins,  and  were  prepared  from 
equation  (9);  Table  II.  giving  these  relations  for  24  ft.,  and 
Table  III.  for  20  ft.  width  of  chambers.  I  prepared  Table  IW 
several  years  ago  from  the  equation  : 

yz  =  1,000  /0.778  -f  0.222  |^\  b,        .         .     (11) 

which  is  based  on  the  crushing-strength  of  coal-specimens  at 
the  first  indication  of  failure,  and  a  safe  crushing-resistance,  for 
cubes,  of  1,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  evident  that,  for  the  lower 
ratios  of  height  to  width  of  pillars,  this  equation  gives  higher 
factors  of  safety  than  equation  (9).  For  practical  use,  however, 
I  believe  that  equation  (9),  from  which  Tables  II.  and  III.  wuro 
derived,  is  better  for  average  conditions  of  veins  and  light 
dips. 

The  question  of  dip  is  important;  and  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  suggestions  here  given  are  applicable  only  to  the  light 
dips  characteristic  of  the  Northern  anthracite-field ;  but  I  hope 
to  give  further  consideration  at  some  future  time  to  this  sub- 
ject in  its  relatit)!!  to  hca\ y  dips. 

In  the  application  of  any  formula  to  the  calculation  of  the 
size  of  pillars  necessary  to  resist  safely  the  pressure  of  the 
overlying  strata,  consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  conditions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  vein,  as  well  as  its 
contiguous  stratum,  and  the  dip.  Moreover,  the  factor  of 
safety  will  be  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  the  rela- 
tive location  and  extent  of  workings,  and  the  seriousness  of 
f)08sible  disturbance  to  the  overlying  strata  and  surface.  In 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  derived  a  formula  tor 
shaft-pillars,  based  on  the  same  line  of  deduction,  which  will 
be  presented  at  some  future  time.  Mraiiwhile,  I  trust  that  the 
foregoing  suggestions  will  incite  other  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  offer  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  of 
much  value  to  all  concerned. 
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T.w.LE   11. —  Depths  Below  Surface  for   Various   Chamber- (JeitUrs 
and  Thicknesses  of  VeinSy  24-//.  Centers. 
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T  A  ISLE  1\'. — Depths  Below  Surface  for  Various  Chamber- Centers 
and  Thicknesses  of  Veins,  Calculated  from  Equation  (11). 
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Mine-Caves  Under  the  City  of  Scranton. 

BV    KI.I    T.    CONNKR,    IMIILADELPHIA,    I'A. 
(Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

My  connection,  under  a  commission  from  the  Councils  and 
Board  of  School  Control  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  with  a 
recent  investigation  of  mine-caves  and  the  resultant  damages 
to  surface-improvements,  has  led  to  the  preparation,  at  the 
invitation  of  our  Secretary,  of  the  present  pajjcr. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  are,  in  the  anthracite-fields,  frequent 
subsidences  of  the  surface,  due  to  the  removal  of  the  coal 
beneath.  No  particular  attention  is  paid  to  such  occurrences, 
unless  they  happen  to  injure  surface-improvements.  Many 
caves  have  happened  in  Scranton  and  its  vicinity,  which  have 
excited  but  little  remark,  since  they  have  generally  caused  no 
serious  damage. 

In  August,  1909,  a  cave  occurred  in  the  Hyde  Park  section 
of  the  city,  generally  known  as  the  West  Side,  which  nearly 
destroyed  school-house  No.  16  and  considerable  adjacent  prop- 
erty. Fortunately,  there  were  no  pupils  in  the  building  at  the 
time;  but  the  thought  of  the  possible  result,  had  the  usual 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers  been  present,  aroused  the  pub- 
lic to  the  gravity  of  the  situation ;  and  the  School  Board 
employed  engineers  to  investigate  the  case.  Two  reports  were 
made  by  separate  sets  of  engineers,  which  differed  in  some  par- 
ticulars. These  ditlerences  were  pointed  out  in  the  public- 
press  and  magnified,  and  the  i-onsequent  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  and  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers,  giving  to  uninformed  people  the  very 
erroneous  impression  that  the  whole  city  of  Scranton  was  in 
danger  of  sinking  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

All  this  tended  to  affect  the  credit  of  the  city  and  to  depress 
real-estate  values.  The  matter  was  considered  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  <tf  Trade,  the  Councils,  and  the  School  Board. 
The  linn.  J.  Pu'ii.  Diinniick,  a  former  Mayor,  suggested  that  it 
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wouM  be  (It'Hirable  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  mining-condi- 
tions under  the  whole  city,  and  jiropost'd  that  an  advisory 
hoard  of  disinterested  engineers  of  national  repute  he  invited 
to  assist  the  authorities  in  sueli  an  inquiry.  Accordingly, 
Messrs.  John  Hays  Ilannnond,  W.  A.  Lathrojt,  1).  W.  l>run- 
ton,  L.  13,  IStilhvell,  and  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  were  thus  invited, 
and  recommended  that  Messrs.  William  Grillith,  of  Scranton, 
and  Eli  T.  Conner,  of  Philadelphia,  he  employed  hy  the  city 
and  S<'hool  Board  to  inspect  the  mines  under  the  city  and 
report  on  the  actual  conditions,  afteV  suhmitting  their  tindingB 
to  the  Advisory  Board.  This  plan  was  adojjted  by  the  city 
and  school  authorities,  and  the  examining  engineers  began 
work  in  Oetober,  11)10.  During  the  investigation  we  took  a 
iiiiniher  (»f  photographs  of  the  conditions  observed,  some  ot 
which  are  here  presented. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  present  extent  of  the  mine-workings 
un<ler  Scranton,  maps  were  made,  using  as  a  basis  the  City 
Atlas,  containing  24  i>lates.  These  plates  were  traced,  show- 
ing all  the  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  as  also  all  of  the  school-iiouses, 
churehes,  public  buildings,  street  railway-lines,  streams,  and 
railroads.  Fig.  1  shows  the  ])Iate  I'mbracing  the  central  part 
of  the  city. 

The  method  adopted  for  showing  the  worked-over  area  in 
till'  several  beds  of  coal,  is  by  dotted  lines  and  dashed  lines  at 
varying  angles,  as  shown  by  nomenclature  on  the  bottom 
border  of  the  ma[>.  The  cross-section  on  the  upper  border  of 
flu'  nnip  shows  the  workable  beds  of  coal. 

The  pillars  shown  on  the  cross-section  are  only  convention- 
ally re])resented.  In  our  examination  of  the  mines  and  maps, 
it  was  found  that  in  nearly  all  beds,  irrespective  of  thickness 
or  depth  from  the  surface,  the  old  empirii-al  rule  ot  leaving 
about  o!ie-third  of  the  coal  as  pillars  had  been  followed,  except 
iiniler  the  South  Side,  where  considerably  less  has  been  left; 
probably  not  over  20  per  cent.  The  cover  over  the  one  or  two 
seams  mined  in  this  section,  however,  is  not  great,  which  ai- 
counts  for  its  not  having  caved  hitherto. 

The  uppermost  bed  shown,  known  as  the  Fourteen-Foot  or 
Big  Vein,  was  niined  nniny  years  ago,  and  the  workings  are 
largely  inaccessible  at  present. 

The  next  bed,  known  as  the  Clark,  is  worked  over  a  larirer 
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area  of  tlio  city  than  any  other,  and  in  the  section  of  the  city 
shown  on  this  phitc  the  jtillars  are  small,  and  in  many  places 
seriously  "  cljii»j>ed." 

The  lower  four  beds  shown  on  this  plate,  known  as  Duumore 
No8.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  developed  under  a  large  part  of  the  city, 
are  now  being  mined,  Tlicse  beds,  being  thin,  require  the 
removal  of  top  or  bottom  for  height.  This  rock,  together  witli 
the  waste  material  in  the  bed  proper,  is  usually  stowed  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  road,  attording  some  reinforcement  to  the  pil- 
lars; but  since  it  is  deposited  very  loosely,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  elective  support. 

West  of  the  Lackawanna  river  the  conditions  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  found  under  the  East  Side,  as  there  are  more 
workable  beds  of  coal,  several  of  them  being  quite  thick  and 
close  together. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  two  [»lates  of  the  Atlas  covering  por- 
tions of  the  city  west  of  the  river.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  Diamond,  Rock,  Big,  and  New  County  beds.  Fig.  2,  which 
here  aggregate  about  45  ft.  within  about  160  ft.  between 
the  roof  of  the  uppermost  and  the  floor  of  the  lowest  bed  of 
the  series.  These  were  the  seams  tirst  attacked  in  the  early  days 
of  mining,  and  no  care  was  exercised  to  columnize  the  pillars; 
i.e.,  to  locate  them  over  each  other  in  the  several  beds  mined. 
As  a  consequence,  the  weight  of  the  over-burden,  occasioning 
great  complexity  of  strains  on  the  intervening  strata,  has  been, 
and  will  hereafter  be,  a  fruitful  source  of  caving.  It  was  this 
condition  that,  in  our  opinion,  caused  the  cave  which  afi'eoted 
School  No.  16.  Attention  is  directed  to  No.  25  sehool,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numerals  "25"  on  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  4  shows  "  chipi)ing  pillars  "  in  the  Clark  seam  under 
tlie  central  part  of  the  city.  This  is  unmistakably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pillars  are  too  small  to  sustain  the  over-burden, 
and  is  the  usual  first  sign  of  what  will  eventually  be  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  coal-pilUirs,  and  fall  of  the  roof.  If  the  jallars 
are  left  undisturbed,  the  pressure  upon  them  may  continue  for 
a  long  period  before  appreciably  attecting  the  overlying  strata. 
Pillars  sometimes  "  chip "  from  exposure  to  the  air,  which 
is  known  as  "air-slack ;  *'  but  we  do  not  think  this  to  have 
been    the    cause    of    the    chipping    shown    on    this    picture. 
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wliidi    is,   (Ml    tin-    contrary,    iui(l(.iil»tc-(lly    due    to    exx-essive 
weight. 

In  every  coal-Hoani  tliere  is  one  l»onch  softer  tliaii  any  otlivr 
imrt  of  the  Beam.      In  tlic  Clark  seam,  tlie  bench  near  the  nii<l- 
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tile  is  the  weak  part,  where  the  map  ami  mtte-hook  are  stuek 
hehiml  tlake^*  of  coal,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  Clark 
seam  here  is  between  6  and  9  ft.  thick. 

While  engaijed  on  this  investiiration  a  large  school  building, 
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No.  25,  ill  the  Providence  section  of  the  city,  showed  evidence 
of  settling,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  close  it.  We  were 
a^ked  l*y  tlie  School  Board  to  make  a  special  investigation,  and 
advise  them  as  to  the  canse. 


It  was  found  that  Dnnmore  l»cd  No.  4,  about  700  fr.  hclow  the 
surface,  was  "  (•rcc])ing ''  or  "  s(|ueoziu<r."  This  seam  is  ahout 
4.5  ft.  thick.  The  iiilliirs  left  were  not  ovi'r  83  per  cent,  of  the 
orii^inal   hed.      No  sii::Ms  were  ohserved   of  what   is  conimonlv 
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Kj(;.  4. — ('iiii'rix(.  C'«>ai.-I'im  ah. 


Via.    T).  —  KfKK«T8   op   SqUKFZZK    r.NDKK    No.   "JS    ScIIOOl, 
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I'm.  G.  —  Kk-mininu  Hotto.m  Coai,,  Diamond  Bed. 


FliJ.  7. — Kk-mixinu  Hottom  (\>ai.,  Bk;  or  Foiktkkx-Fchit  Bkp. 
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Fig.  8. — Gob-Pier  Under  Central  High  School. 


Fig.  9.  — I)hy  (Joh-I'ieu  I'ndek  Nc  10  School. 
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Fig.  lu. — Saxdstunk  ani>  Ckmkxt  I'ikk   rM)KK  N<>.  10  Schuul. 


Fio.  11. — Kllshing-Fipe  Discharoe. 
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Fig.  12. — Reopened  Cui^m-Flvsiied  Gangway. 


Fi(i.  i:?.  —  Kkoi'kxkd  ('>i.M-Fi.rsiiKi>  (JANcavw:  t'li.M  nut  Roofei>. 
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culled  i(»l»l)iiiij^  of  jtillius,  but  owiiii;  to  their  similiness  and  the 
^reat  dopth,  a  Bqiieeze  had  started,  and  there  being  no  large 
lilfX'kH  (jf  coal  to  Htoj)  it,  there  \h  every  likelihood  of  its  con- 
tinuing until  roof  and  Hotjr  j>ractically  come  toirethtr.  as  we 
observed  in  the  same  mine  at  another  point. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  effects  of  the  squeeze  that  disturbed  School 
No.  25.  This  picture  was  taken  under  the  school.  Thin  open- 
ing has  since  been  closed,  and  is  now  inaccessible. 

School  No.  44  is  located  over  an  area  tlnit  is  now  close<l  in 
the  Dunniore  No.  4  bed  by  a  cave  similar  to  the  one  that 
damaged  School  No.  25;  but  the  whole  of  the  area  under  No. 
44  was  mined  in  the  usual  manner;  so  that  all  of  the  over- 
burden settled  gradually  and  uiiitormly,  while  School  No.  25  is 
half-supported  on  a  H(did  jiillar  in  all  the  beds  boneatli  it.  Con- 
sefjuently,  one-half  settled  and  the  other  couhl  not,  resulting 
in  the  danuige  to  the  building.  From  observation  of  this  and 
other  instances,  we  formed  the  opinion  that  the  reservation  of 
small  blocks  of  coal  in  deci)-lying  and  comparatively  thin  beds 
is  dctrimi'ntal,  rather  than  benclicial,  to  surtaee-improvements. 

In  till'  first  mining  ot  the  Diamond  an<l  \V\g  beds,  the  bottom 
i)enches  of  coal,  from  3  to  6  ft.  thick,  with  partings  of  slate  and 
bone,  were  not  taken.  In  recent  years  the  old  workings  have 
been  reopened  to  recover  this  coal.  Figs.  6  and  7  show  this 
le-mining.  The  removal  of  this  bottom-coal  makes  tht.'^ 
openings  1<5  t(»  24  ft.  high,  (((nsiMjuoiitiy  weakening  the  origi- 
luU  pillars. 

Note  picture  ot  liig  bed  (Fig.  7).  The  portion  of  seam  from 
the  Hre  boss's  feet  niiward  was  origimd  mining,  and  that 
below  liis  feet  is  recent  re-mining.  In  this  vieinity  the  New 
County  bed,  from  5  to  8  ft.  thi«'k,  is  but  tJ  ft.  below  the  floor  of 
the  Big  bed,  as  shown  by  the  cross-section  in  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  gob-pier  built  under  the  Cetitral  High  School. 
This  pier  is  pointed  with  good  mortar,  ami  appeared  quite  strong. 
Hut  a  lude  whieh  was  broken  through  the  wall  for  tljc  purpose 
of  canying  a  enhii-pipe  to  jioints  beyond,  revealed  that  the 
inside  oi'  the  wall  or  pier  is  simply  loose  rock  laid  up  drv;  so 
that  as  a  supi)ort  this  pier  is  very  limited  in  bearing-stren^-tli. 
Fig.  9  shows  a  dry  gob-pier  built  of  slate,  bone,  and  tire-dav, 
under  School  No.  10.  Many  smh  jiiers  have  been  constructed 
under  vahmble  siirfaoo-improvements.     Tiieir  hnv  efticiencv  as 
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an  ertective  8Ui»it()rt  is  apparent.  We,  however,  hesitated 
about  expressing  this  opinion  ofhcially,  without  having  Bonie 
detinite  data  as  to  the  compressibility  of  sueli  material  so  laid 
up.  As  there  was  no  information  available  on  tliis  point,  we 
determined  to  make  a  series  of  tests  at  the  superb  Fritz  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  at  Lehigli  University,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  below.  Fig.  10  shows  a  pier  under  School  Xo. 
15,  which  is  undermined  in  the  Dunmore  No.  2  seam,  here 
only  25  ft.  from  the  surface.  Sixteen  of  these  piers  were  con- 
structed of  sandstone  brought  in  from  the  surface,  and  laid  up 
in  good  cement-mortar,  making  an  effective  support. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  method  of  "flushing"  with  "culm,"  i.e., 
small  coal,  ground  slate,  and  other  refuse,  washed  through  pipes 
into  the  underground  openings.  The  chambers  are  closed  with 
a  plank  battery  at  the  lower  end,  and  as  they  till,  the  water  seeps 
away  and  flows  to  the  sump.  Fig.  12  shows  a  gangway  reopened 
through  a  culm-filled  area.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sides 
are  smoothly  vertical,  showing  that  the  culm  packs  thoroughly, 
and,  when  roofed,  makes  an  effective  support.  Considerable 
areas  under  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  at  most  anthracite  col- 
lieries elsewhere,  are  thus  filled,  this  being  now  a  generally- 
accepted  method  of  disposal  of  refuse. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  same  culm-filled  and  reopened  gangway 
further  along,  where  the  culm  is  not  roofed.  In  this  figure, 
the  fire-boss  is  seen  on  the  top  of  the  culm,  which  at  this  point 
is  about  16  in.  from  the  roof.  The  supporting- value  of  this 
culm  is,  of  course,  decreased  by  its  not  liaving  l)een  properly 
roofed. 

The  results  of  all  tests  made  are  given  in  Tables  I.  to  IV. 

Table  II.  exhibits  the  value  of  the  various  devices  for  dry  till- 
ing, and  also  the  value  of  the  difterent  materials  available  for 
flushing  at  coal-mines  in  this  locality.  The  figures  are  directly 
deduced  from  the  results  of  the  tests  made  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, and  we  think  are  sufficiently  clear  to  be  self-explanatory. 
We  might  add,  however,  that  test  No.  1  represents  the  value 
of  well-constructed  gob-piers,  and  Nos.  G,  7,  and  8  show  the 
8U}iporting-value  of  mine-rooms  filled  with  rock  blasted  from 
the  fioor  and  roof,  as  heretofore  mentioned;  while  Nos.  12  and 
13  indicate  the  supporting-strength  of  fine  material,  such  as 
coal,  culm,  and  river-sand,  flushed  in  with  water.     At  the  hot- 
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toil]  a  coniiiarison  is  riiade  as  hetwueii  the  .siipportiiig-value  ot" 
the  flushed  cuhii  and  the  flushed  sands  and  the  concrete  piers 
of  the  same  nature,  as  per  samples  tested. 

The  a}iproxiniate  cost,  per  foot  of  bed-thickness,  for  each  acre 
of  complete  flushing  under  scliools  and  elsewhere,  and  to  take 
the  place  of  pillars,  if  removed,  would  be 

?"'or  culm,  below  level  of  river,        :?40o.00 
For  sand,  above  or  below  river,    $1,615.00 

A  factor  of  safety  of  2  was  uscfl  in  arriving  at  the  above 
costs.  This,  I  think,  is  excessive;  and  I  believe  that  the  work 
could  be  done  at  smaller  expense. 

These  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  eflicacy  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  roof-support  heretofore  used,  as  well  -aa  to 
discover  a  comparatively  inexpensive  combination  of  materials 
which  might  be  more  eflicient  and  permanent,  and  might 
p(^ssil)ly  pt-rniit  of  tlie  recovery  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
remaining  pillar-coal.  But  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  calculated 
strength  of  artificial  supports  shown  by  the  tests  for  the  subsid- 
ences indicated  should  be  taken  as  flnal.  These  results  ought 
to  be  checked  by  actual  experience  wherever  possible. 

I  have  inspected  one  mine,  where  a  series  of  about  18 
chambers,  30  ft.  wide  by  about  400  ft.  long  in  a  seam  5.5  ft. 
thick,  had  been  flushed  with  culm  properly  roofed.  Later,  the 
remaining  pillars,  about  18  ft.  thick,  were  removed  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  spaces  were  immediately  flushed  with  culm.  The 
roof  in  this  ease  did  not  seriously  crack,  but  simply  settled 
bodily  upon  the  culm,  showing  an  average  subsidence  of  about 
7  in.,  or  approximately  10  per  cent.  As  this  seam  of  coal  was 
about  500  ft.  below  the  surface,  this  experience  correspoixis 
fairly  with  the  cahulatcd  siibsidences  shown  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  as  well  as  with  my  experience  in  charge  of  similar  pillar- 
recovery. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  our  inspection  ot  mining  and 
geological  conditions,  and  our  tests  of  materials,  were:  (1) 
that  flushing  with  culm,  crushed  rock,  or  sand  is  practically  the 
only  proper  and  available  method  for  the  support  of  over- 
burden, and  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  pillar-coal;  and  (2) 
that  under  any  circumstances,  sonje  subsidence  of  the  surface 
must  be  expected,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  seams  of 
coal  completely  extracted,  and  their  depth  beUnv  the  surface. 
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With  regard  to  possible  sources  of  the  supply  of  sand,  which 
is,  from  every  i»oint  of  view,  by  far  the  best  flushing-material,  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  large  body  of  sand  known  to  overlie  the 
coal-measures  in  the  Wyomin<;  valley  from  Pittston  to  Nanti- 
coke,  would  not  be  suitable,  since  it  is  mostly  quicksand,  and, 
if  flushed  into  the  mines,  could  probably  not  be  confined  and 
drained,  as  is  necessary  for  successful  operations  of  this  kind. 
But  I  believe  that  larire  f|uantities  of  sand  could  be  brought 
from  distant  points  in  returning  empty  railroad-cars  at  compara- 
tively slight  cost.  Another  source  of  supply  is  the  establish- 
ment of  efficient  crushing-plants  of  large  capacity,  on  the 
hill-sides  near  the  outcrops  of  the  several  beds  of  coal,  to  pul- 
verize the  rock  that  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  I  regard  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  tests 
made,  and  the  calculations  and  tabulations  based  thereon,  as 
reasonably  reliable;  yet  I  would  record  the  opinion  that  some 
of  the  collieries  present  conditions  to  which  they  might  not 
apply — for  instance,  in  localities  where  several  seams  of  coal 
are  separated  by  thin  strata  of  shale  and  slate,  or  even  sand- 
stone, and  the  pillars  in  the  two  or  more  seams  are  not  over  one 
another,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reclaim  all  or  any  part  of  the 
pillars.  In  such  a  case,  even  though  the  following  tables  might 
seem  to  be  applicable,  I  think  the  only  permissible  procedure 
would  be,  first  to  fill  with  flushed  material  all  the  openings  in 
tlie  lowest  seam  of  the  series,  and  then  to  continue  the  process 
upward  until  all  are  filled,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  flushed 
areas  over  one  another.  After  all  the  openings  in  all  the 
seams  have  been  filled,  the  pillars  in  the  uppermost  seam  may 
be  attacked;  and,  as  each  pillar  is  removed,  the  space  thus  left 
should  be  filled  before  the  next  pillar  is  removed.  Xo  pillar- 
reclamation  should  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  other  beds  until 
all  of  the  pillars  in  the  upper  bed  have  been  removed,  and  the 
over-burden  has  come  to  rest  on  the  flushed  material.  After 
this,  the  pillars  in  the  ne.xt  lower  seam  may  be  attacked  Jind 
handled  in  like  manner. 
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Table  III. — Horizoutal  Area  in  Sfjuare  Yards  of  Artificial  Mine- 
Pil/ar.s  of  Confined  Flushed  Culm  or  Flushed  Sand  Required 
[Jnder  Various  Permissihlr  Sfttlinys  to  Sustain  One-Third  of 
the  Oter-Burden  of  One  City  Block  of  5  Acres,  at  Various 
Depths, 


ritliimtc  I'nironi) 
i^eltlliit;  Permitted. 

I'er  f  ent. 
3 
'» 
10 

Depth  2o  Ft. 
Culm.       .^and. 

3,424         800 

2,122         452 

84H         176 

Depth  V)  Kt. 
Culm.          Sand. 

6,848        1,600 
4,244           904 
1,696           362 

iH-pth  100  Ft. 
Culm.          Sand. 

13,6{'6          3,200 
8,488         1,808 
3,392           704 

3 

.") 

10 

Depth  200  Ft. 
Openings     <'),4()0 
tilled 

1«,976       3,616 
6,784       1,408 

Depth  400  Ft.                     Depth  800  Ft. 

Openings     12,800       C>|)eningH     Openings 
tilled                             filled           filled. 
Filled        7,232         Filled          H,464 
13,569        2,816        Filled           5,632 

NOTE?^. 

1.  I'p  to  3  percent,  compression,  piers  (jf  siaml-and -gravel  concrete  miglit  be 
only  one-liaif  the  size  of  sand  piers,  but  for  wei|,'ht  which  would  produce  greater 
compression  they  are  \vt)rthles8. 

2.  ( )ne  city  block  of  5  acres  covers  24,200  sq.  yd. 

3.  In  ti.ring  upon  the  amount  of  settlement  that  might  be  }>ermilted.  considera- 
tion siiouM  l)e  given  to  the  fact  that  where  there  are  several  ln-ds  to  W'  filled  the 
total  settlement  will  be  several  limes  as  great  as  for  one  seam  of  the  average 
thickness. 

4.  It  will  be  note<l  that  complete  culm  filling  is  necessary  for  settlement  men- 
tioned at  from  200  to  ab<tut  ">00  ft.  tiepth  of  vein,  while  for  greater  depths  the 
settlement,  due  to  the  greater  weight,  would  be  excessive  ;  but  sand,  on  acc«>unt 
of  its  greater  strength,  is  suitable  for  filling  of  all  l>eds  at  all  depths  under  the 
city  of  Scrantnn,  sintl  is  tlierefore  to  be  preferrtnl. 

T.MJi-i;  I\'. — ApproAmate  Cost  Per  Foot  of  Coal-Bed  Thickness 
of  Artificial  Mine- Pillar  of  Confined  Flushed  Culm  or  Ffushcd 
Sand  Retjuired  Under  Various  Pirmissible  Settlinffs  to  Sus- 
tain One- Third  of  the  Over-  nnrdeii  of  ( h>,  Cili/  Block  <f  5 
Acres^  at  Various  Depths. 


I'lllmate  Uniform 
Settling  Permitted. 


Depth  25  Ft. 
Culm.  Sand. 


Depth  SO  Ft. 
Culm.         Sand. 


Depth  100  Ft. 
Culm.  .*«nd. 


Per  Cent. 
3 

5 

10 


$286 
176 
70 


$266 
150 
60 


5572 
HO 


$532 
300 
120 


$1,144 
704 

2S0 


|1,0('.4 
600 
240 


3 

5 

10 


IVpth  JOO  Ft. 
Killed. 

$2,015       $2,128 

1,408         1,200 

560  480 


Depth  400  Ft. 

Filled  $4,256 
Fillet!  2,400 
$1,120       960 


iK-pth  SOOFt. 
Kill 


Ulcd. 

Filletl  $8,069  =  $8,070 
Filial    4,800 
Filled    1,920 
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The   Preparation  of  Anthracite. 

UV    I'AI  I.   STKIU.INii.    WII.KKS-HAKUK,    PA. 
(Wilkes- Harre  Meeting,  June,  1911  ) 

I.  Introduction. 

The  genera]  iiiijires.-^ioii  regarding  the  preparation  of  nier- 
cliaiitablo  anthracite  is  that  it  is  confined  to  a  colossal,  grimy 
structure,  called  a  "coal-breaker."  This  name  is  a  misnomer: 
for  the  desired  result  is  not  to  break  the  coal,  but  to  juwi-iit 
its  being  broken. 

Preparation  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  face  of  the  chamber, 
with  the  mining  and  loading  of  the  coal.  Local  conditions 
vary,  not  only  in  the  same  tield  or  basin,  but  also  in  tlie  same 
mine,  so  that  there  is  no  fi.ved  empirical  rule  govt-rning  the 
method  of  blasting  or  cutting  coal.  Tests  should  be  made, 
when  possible,  to  determine  the  explosive,  or  the  mechanical 
coal-cutter,  which  will  produce  the  largest  percentage  of  what 
arc  locally  known  as  "  lump  "  and  "  prepared  sizes  "  of  anthra- 
cite. The  jirejjared  sizes  are  those  mostly  consumed  for  do- 
mestic ijurjioses.  All  other  sizes  might  be  called  by-products 
of  the  anthracite  industry;  for  they  are  not  especially  desirable, 
being  the  degradation  resulting  from  the  niiniiiir  and  handlitiir 
of  a  brittle  or  laminated  material. 

Being  low  in  volatile  combustible  matter,  anthracite  burns 
most  successfully  when  nearly  of  a  uniform  size,  permitting 
the  easy  passage  of  air  through  the  voids.  This  accounts  tor 
the  large  number  of  sizes  into  which  the  coal  is  separated. 

Table  I.  gives  the  various  sizes,  the  diameter  of  ring  over 
and  through  which  each  si/.e  is  made,  and  the  usual  purpi»se 
for  wliich  it  is  employed. 
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Table  I. —  Commercial  Sizes  of  Anthracite. 
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Diameter  of  Ring. 


Name. 


Lump 

Steamboat 
Broken 3J 

Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Pea 

Buckwiieat.. 

Rice 

Barlev 


OTer. 

Through. 

[nebea. 

Inches. 

6i 

4\ 

^ 

3t 

4i 

iP 

3i 

?^ 

1 

:. 

n 

\i 

V 

-.  ) 

\^ 

r  1 

ls€. 


I>K»raotive  steani-cual. 
Blaiit-fumace»i ;  smiths'  forces. 
!)<»mesiic  fumace-c-oal. 
Itomeslic  furnace-coal. 
r>()me»lic  range-coal 
Domestic  range-coal. 
I>ome«tic  furnace-coal. 


Boiler,  steam. 


The  coal,  afte»  being  mined,  is  loaded  either  by  hand  (in 
flat  workings)  or  from  loading-chutes  (in  pitchinjg  veins).  The 
former  method  does  not  seriously  increase  the  breakage,  while 
the  latter  does,  and  also  contributes  to  the  decrease  in  prepared 
sizes  at  the  mines  where  it  is  employed.  Hand-loading  per- 
mits the  removal  of  most  of  the  imjmrities,  such  as  rock  or 
slate,  and  sends  cars  of  fairly-clean  coal  to  the  breaker  for 
further  i>re[»aration,  while  chute-loading  draws  all  the  material 
mined  into  the  car,  and  usually  sends  out  a  highly-impure 
product. 

Where  hand-loading  is  practiced  in  fairly-clean  veins,  the 
tonnage  of  cliestnut  and  larger  sizes  shipped  may  be  as  higli 
as  2.3  tons  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  mine-car  capacity;  while  in  other 
mines,  with  chute-loading  and  a  very  dirty  run-of-mine  prod- 
uct, it  may  be  as  low  as  1.2  tons,  and  the  amount  of  all  sizes 
may  vary  from  2.7  t«»  1.5  tons  per  100  cu.  ft.,  respectively. 

In  tlje  same  region,  under  similar  conditions,  with  a  good 
run-of-mine,  the  product  of  prepared  sizes  may  vary  from  1.75 
to  2.3  tons  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  mine-car  capacity.  The  difference 
may  be  attributed  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  coal-beds 
themselves;  to  losses  occasione<l  by  jars  tlue  to  running  over 
uneven  and  poorly-constructed  roads:  to  frequent  dumping; 
to  severe  bumping  of  cars  during  motor-haulage;  and,  in  the 
breaker,  to  poorly-constructed  dumps,  high  drops  of  coal,  long 
running-chutes  with  abrupt  turns,  and  poor  types  of  rolls  used 
in  crushinir. 

Under  the  well-known  conditions  of  the  anthracite-field,  the 
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general  methods  of  preparation  may  be  summarized  under 
three  classes,  namely,  (I.)  dry  preparation  ;  (II.)  dry  and  wet 
preparation ;  and  (III.)  wet  preparation  ;  of  which  the  one  to 
be  adopted  depends  on  the  quality  of  coal  to  be  mined. 

Class  I.  (Fig.  1)  is  employed  when  the  seams  of  coal  mined 
are    dry,  or   are   practically    free    from    impurities,  or  where 


I     Dump 
I    Pocket    J 


L.M„i, 

Sliakei 


j_ kLump  to  Pocket 

'  •   ]      Crusher  Rolls-Break  Lump  to 
";  O    St.Doat  or  Broken 


or  Boiler  House 


I       I, 


Pea       h — H    I'l^a     Jo    — 

-^ — iT — ^ 


Buck      I  '^  'j,  I      Buck      H — VJBuck    tlo 
1^  CZ 


Rice       I  /        I       Ri< 


I    ! 


Barley 


oa 


I  I 


Barley 


-  CouJeniued  Coal  aud 
hkreenings  Elevator 


~I     To  Mines  or     I 
^       Dust  Bunk      ^ 

Loadini;  PocketSi 


I  or  Boiler  House 


"> — I   ^— 


> 


-rrrrrzi:----D  i    i  a: 

Lip  Screen  Conveyor  QO 


i  Mine, 


Fio.   1. — Prki'Aration-Diaoram,  Showing  Typical  Rtn  of  Coal  Di-rixo 
Dry  Prkparation. 


the  benches  of  slate  occurrinii:  in  the  seams  cleave  free  from 
the  coal,  and  may  be  removed  during  hand-loading,  and  the 
run-of-mine  contains  generally  not  over  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  rock 
or  slate,  which  may  bo  removed  by  hand-picking  or  by  dry 
mcthanical  separators. 
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Class  II.  (Fig.  2)  is  employed  when  the  run-of-mine  con- 
tains a  high  percentage  of  impurities,  including  rock,  slate,  and 
bone.  This  percentage  may  be  as  high  as  55  per  cent.,  but  the 
run-of-mine  must  contain  large  lumps  of  pure  coal,  which  can 
be  handled  as  a  separate  product,  as  in  the  iirst  class.  The 
sizes  smaller  than  lump  are  sized  and  cleaned,  using  water  to 
wash  the  product,  to  improve  its  appearance,  and  to  remove 
the  impurities  by.jigging. 


DRY  PREPARATION 
Pure  coai 


.  Lump  lo  Pocket 
•Crusher  RolU  Break      f 
Lun.i.  to  St. Boat  ut~^P 


WET  PREPARATION 
Mud  ?k.Te«n  I'oal 


Lip  Screvn  Conveyor 


Q.d 


Lip  Sct«eo  CaoTeTor 


Fio.  2.— Preparatiox-Diaoram,  .Showing  Typical  Riw  of  Coal  Dirino 
Wet  and  Dry  Preparation. 


Class  III.  (Fig.  3)  is  adopted  when  the  run-of-mine  is  high  in 
impurities  and  shows  a  discoloration,  as  is  the  case  near  the 
outcrop  of  the  vein,  or  wheu  the  entire  product  comes  from 
wet,  dirty  seams,  requiring  a  thorough  washing  to  remove  the 
dirt  and  discoloration. 

Class  I.  presents  the  ideal  breaker,  with  the  advantages  of 
low  costs  of  installation,  operation,  and  maintenance.     More- 
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over,  Bhiiuneiits  of  dry  coal  are  very  desirable  to  the  trade,  as 
free  from  the  risk  of  the  freeziui^  of  coal  in  oars,  and  the  sub- 
sequent trouble  of  unloadinj^  it. 

Class  II.  retains  to  some  extent  the  a<lvantage  of  dry  coal- 
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Wkt  Vrkparatio.n. 

sliipnuMitH,  but   is   higher   in    tirst-cost,  oporation.  an»l    mainte- 
nance than  ('lass  I.  or  III. 

Class  III.  permits  no  tlry  shipments,  and  is   higlur  in   tirst- 
jost,  operation,  and  maintenance  than  Class  I, 
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III  breaking  antliracite  from  a  larger  to  a  HmalJer  size,  there 
is  not,  to  my  knovvlcdgf,  u  roll  or  crusher  that  will  j»ro<luce  at 
will  a  fixed  proportion  ((f  any  one  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and 
hence  it  is  not  possible  to  pre-arrange  shipmentf*  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade.  This 
results,  at  times,  in  an  overproduction  of  certain  size*»,  which 
must  be  shipped  to  iitorage-plants  and  stored  until  the  market- 
conditions  change,  when  this  coal  is  reloaded  and  reshipped. 

Table  IT.  shows  the  {iroportions  of  various  sizes  produced  in 
average  practice  at  anthracite-breakers  ot  the  tirst  two  cla.sses. 

Tahle   II. —  Product  of  Commercial  Sues  in  Breakers. 

ClaM  I.  ( lAu  II. 
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Tlic  bottom  lim  in  the  table  shows  what  would  be  the  aver- 
iiir*'  i>rice  per  ton  received  for  all  sizes  shipped,  with  tljc 
jierientage  of  shipments  shown  in  each  column,  and  at  the 
established  prices  for  anthracite  t.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines.  The 
advantage  of  high  mine-car  yield  in  tlie  prepared  sizes,  and  the 
importance  of  eliminating  breakage,  wliich  creates  losses  during 
the  i-ourse  of  preparation,  either  in  the  mine  or  in  the  breaker, 
are  shown  by  these  comparative  figures. 

Fresh-mined  coal  is  elevated  to  the  "  head  "  of  the  breaker 
and  dumped  into  a  large  hopper  or  dump-chute,  from  which 
it  is  fed,  by  either  a  hand-operated  gate  or  a  mechanical 
feeder,  over  a  sizing-screen,  or  a  set  of  stationary  or  oscillating 
bars,  wliicli  removes  the   lumjvcoal,  all«»wing  the  smaller  sizes 
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to  fall  through  for  further  sizing,  and  cleaning.  The  undersize 
is  usually  termed  the  "  mud-screen  "  product.  The  lump-coal 
is  inspected  on  a  m(»ving  picking-hand  or  tahle,  or  in  an  in- 
clined gravity-chute,  and  the  jiure  rock  or  slate  removed  hy 
hand.  Pieces  of  rock  to  which  coal  is  adhering  are  placed  on 
a  special  tahle,  where  the  pure  coal  is  chij)[)ed  loose  and  re- 
turned to  the  table;  the  rock  going  to  a  rock-chute.  Pieces  of 
doubtful  or  "  bone  "-c(»al  are  also  removed  and  sent  to  l)e  pre- 
j»are(l  with  the  mud-screen  coal.  All  coal  that  has  j>asscd  <»ver 
the  picking-head  or  platform  is  free  from  impurities  and  is 
termed  the  "  pure  coal "  product,  which  is  delivered  after  in- 
spection either  into  a  lump-coal  storage-pocket  for  shipment,  or 
into  a  set  of  crusher-rolls  to  be  broken  into  smaller  sizes.  The 
No.  1  or  crusher-rolls  break  the  lum[»  into  steamboat  or  broken 
and  smaller  sizes.  If  there  is  no  sale  for  steamboat,  broken,  or 
(igg,  these  classes,  after  sizing  over  screens,  are  passed  through 
a  set  of  rolls,  which  break  them  to  stove  and  smaller  sizes. 
The  entire  pure-coal  product  is  now  screened  into  its  various 
sizes  and  stored  in  pockets,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  mud-screen  product  is  carried  over  a  second  set  of 
screens,  which  size  out  steamboat  and  broken  coal.  These  two 
sizes  are  cleaned  of  impurities  either  by  liand-picking  on  a  sta- 
tionary or  movable  table,  or  by  mechanical  means,  and  are  then 
either  shipped,  or  re-broken  into  smaller  sizes.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  cleaned  steamboat  or  broken  coal  is  mi.xed  with  the 
pure-coal  product  and  ]ircpared  with  it.  The  mud-screen  prod- 
uct falling  through  the  "■  broken  "-screen  is  separated  into  the 
various  sizes,  each  of  which  is  treated  for  the  removal  of  im- 
]»urities  before  going  to  the  storage-  and  loading-pockets. 

The  method  of  cleaning  varies  from  the  hand-picking  of  the 
larger  sizes,  to  a  mechanical  separator,  operating  on  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  coeflicient  ol'  friction  between  the  coal  and  its 
impurities  when  sliding  over  a  smooth  surface,  or  the  jig,  the 
theory  of  which  is  l>ased  on  the  difl'erent  specific  gravities  of 
the  minerals. 

After  sizing  and  cleaning,  the  coal  runs  to  the  storage- 
pockets.  In  loading  it  afterwards  into  cars  tor  shipment,  the 
fine  dust  and  screenings  (geniTally  made  in  gravitating  the 
coal  in  chutes  from  the  screens  into  the  pockets,  or  by  mechani- 
cal handling)  are  removed  by  passing  the  coal  over  a  punched 
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steel  plate  or  a  woven-wire  segment,  called  a  lip-sereeii.  The 
lip-screen  product  is  elevated  to  sizing-screens,  re-sized  and 
returned  to  the  pockets.  After  loading,  the  coal  is  again 
inspected  to  make  sure  that  it  will  pass  a  standard-test  for  size 
and  purity.  It  it  fails  in  this  inspection,  it  is  condemned,  un- 
loaded and  re-prepared.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  design- 
ing the  breaker,  to  provide  machinery  for  treating  the  con- 
demned coal. 

All  the  breaker-refuse  of  slate,  bone,  or  rock,  removed  during 
preparation,  is  carried  to  a  central  point  for  final  disposition. 
Two  general  methods  are  employed  for  this  purpose  :  (1)  The 
waste  is  deposited  on  the  surface  in  banks,  by  means  of  a  chain- 
or  belt-conveyor,  or  by  means  of  dump-cars,  with  mule  or 
mechanical  haulage ;  or  (2)  it  is  returned  into  the  mines  to  till 
the  openings  left  by  the  extraction  of  the  coal.  The  latter 
method,  called  "  silting,"  is  accomplished  by  crushing  the 
refuse  to  a  size  which  will  pass  through  a  1.75-in.  ring,  and 
hydraulicking  it  into  the  mines  through  wooden  or  metallic 
pipes. 

The  disposition  of  refuse  on  the  surface  by  means  of  a  con- 
veying-system  is  to  be  recommended  when  dumping-ground  is 
available  adjacent  to  the  breaker.  Banks  can  be  carried  to  a 
height  of  100  ft.  or  more,  and  extended  in  length  by  means  of 
additional  horizontal  conveyor-lines.  The  use  of  the  dump-car 
is  advocated  when  the  breaker  is  not  tributary  to  the  refuse- 
l)ank;  but  this  method  is  more  expensive  in  operation,  and 
generally  in  first-cost,  than  the  former. 

Tiie  second  method,  "silting,"  is  employed  when  dumping- 
room  on  the  surface  is  limited  or  unavailable,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  adds  to  the  stability  of  the  remaining  pillars  and 
helps  to  support  the  roof  of  the  mine.  It  is  simple  and  cheap  in 
operation,  providing  there  is  ample  water-supply  at  very  low 
cost;  but  a  complete  installation  is  more  expensive  than  that 
of  a  con veying-sy stem,  if  the  cost  of  the  pump  and  appurte- 
nances, necessary  to  rehandle  the  silt-water  from  the  mines  to 
the  surface,  is  included. 

Table  III.  gives  a  standard  of  preparation  which  is  about 
the  average  adopted  in  the  anthracite  coal-field.  The  table 
allows  a  percentage  of  ''  bone,"  in  addition  to  slate,  in  the  coal ; 
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"  bone  "  lieing  defined  as  a  product  contaiiiiiifr  between  40  and 
55  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Table  III. — Standard  of  Prepar<Uion,  Sltoirinf/  the  Percentof/e  of 
SlatCy  Poiir,  rfr..  Per  mi  tied  in  Each  Size  of  Coal. 


May  Contain.        Broken.      Kgg.      .siovc.  ;    Nut.    i    Pea.      Hurkwbeat 
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Of  slate ]  2  i    2.5 
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I          20  .JO  .50 

1  I 


smaller. 


4  8 

5  5 

10     I    5 

15       15  B. 
I  15  K. 


II.   Machinery. 

All  breaker-machinery  should  be  simple  in  construction,  so 
that  it  can  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the  ordinary  work- 
man, without  the  requirement  of  a  force  of  expert  machinists 
to  make  repairs.  It  should  be  reliable  in  accomplishing  re- 
sults, without  the  constant  attention  of  an  attendant.  And  it 
should  have  interchangeable  parts,  so  that  a  large  supply  of 
pieces  for  repair  need  not  be  maintained  at  great  expense. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  as  nearly  "  fool-proof"  as  possible. 
Such  machinery  is  subject  to  severe  and  heavy  shocks,  to  ex- 
cessive wear,  to  vibration,  and  generally,  in  wet  preparation,  to 
the  action  of  the  water  pumi)ed  from  the  mines,  which  often  eon- 
tains  as  much  as  160  grains  of  free  sulphuric  acid  to  the  gallon. 
In  wooden  breakers,  shafting  and  drives  get  out  of  alignment 
through  the  uneven  settlement  of  the  timbers,  bringing  tre- 
mendous strains  on  the  machinery,  and  increasing  the  power 
required  to  drive  it.  This  difficulty  maybe  overcome  by  more 
rigid  construction,  either  of  steel  or  of  reinforced  concrete,  or 
a  combination  of  both.  Fig.  4  is  the  side-elevation  of  a  timber 
breaker;  and  Fig.  5  is  a  section  of  the  loading-pockets  of  the 
same  ItreakiT. 
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1.  Sizing- Machinery. 
This  consists  of  screens,  classified  as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV. —  Classification  of  Screens. 


Fixed. 

Adjustable-bar  screens. 
Finger-bar  screens. 
Piincbed  steel-plate  screens. 
Woven-wire  segment  screens. 


Movable. 

Cylinder-  or  revolving-screens. 

Shaking-screens. 

Gyrating-screens. 

Oscillating-  or  movable-bar  screens. 


Fig.  5.— Section  Through  I^ading-Pockets  of  Breaker  Shown  in 

Fig.  4. 

a.  Fixed  Screens. — The  fi.xed  screens  are  nsually  built  into 
the  chute,  and  on  a  suitable  pitch,  down  which  the  coal  will 
elide,  allowing  the  smaller  sizes  to  pass  between  the  bars, 
while  the  larger  pass  over.  They  are  generally  used,  not  when 
uniform  sizing  is  required,  but  for  a  prelimitiary  separation  of 
the  larger  sizes  from  the  smaller,  before  cleaning,  and  to  re- 
move the  dust   and  tine   chii>pings  matle  during  preparation. 
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The  adjustable-,  finger-,  aiul  oscillating-bar  screens  have  open- 
ings of  \vlii<*h  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  varies  from  about 
10:1  to  20:1,  allowing  the  passage  of  flat  pieces  of  coal, together 
with  the  more  cubical  pieces.  In  other  types  of  screens,  the 
opening  is  either  round  or  square,  and  the  sizing  resulting 
from  their  use  is  more  exact.  The  latter  types  are  recom- 
mended for  the  final  sizing  of  coal. 

The  adjustable-bar  screens,  Figs.  G  and  7,  are  often  used  just 
below  the  dum]>-hopper.  The  bars  are  spaced  from  6  to  7  in.  in 
the  clear,  allowing  hunp-coal  to  pass  over  and  the  smaller  sizes 
to  fall  through.  In  Fig.  6  the  bar  K-28  dove-tails  into  a  V- 
groove  in  the  upper  and  lower  l»ar-rcsts,  K-25,  K-2G,  ami 
K-27.  These  V-grooves  are  contiinious  at  about  1-in.  pitch 
per  foot,  so  that  the  opening  nniy  be  increased  or  decreased 
in  increments  of  1  in.,  in  order  to  adjust  the  quantity  and  size 
of  coal  going  to  the  j)icking-table. 

The  bar  has  a  pitch  of  4  in.  per  foot,  allowing  the  coal  to  slide 
over,  and  the  lower  end  is  open,  to  pass  any  pieces  which, 
hanging  between  the  bars,  would  otherwise  jam  at  the  lower 
end  and  require  fre(iuent  cleaning.  The  top  flange  of  the  bar 
is  also  tapered  in  its  length;  and  the  bar-rests  hold  the  center- 
lines  of  the  bars  parallel,  while  the  tiipered  side  of  the  flange 
gives  a  V-«haped  opening  between  the  bars,  wider  at  the  lower 
end  than  at  the  top,  which  also  allows  the  coal  to  free  itself, 
and  }irevents  blocking. 

The  finger-bar  screen  is  not  essentially  a  sizing-screen,  being 
designed  more  especially  to  remove  from  the  prepared  coal 
pieces  of  flat  slnte  or  bone,  when  their  percentage  is  so  high  as  to 
condemn  the  product  on  inspection.  It  is  often  constructed 
of  round  bar-steel,  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  on 
centers  which  vary  with  the  size  of  coal  from  which  the  flat 
nuiterial  is  to  be  screened.  The  lower  ends  of  alternate  bars 
are  bent  down  below  the  plane  of  the  intermediate  ones,  while 
the  upper  ends  still  remain  in  the  same  plane.  This  defornuition 
gives  a  V-i^haped  slot,  as  in  the  adjustable  bar  screen,  and  pre- 
vents blocking.  Another  type  is  built  uj)  from  angle-iron,  with 
the  legs  looking  down  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  top  edge  of 
the  angle  is  maintained  in  the  same  plane  and  the  V-'j'lot  is 
made  by  planing  a  ta]H>r  eAi^c  on  the  outer  legs  of  the  angle. 
A  similar  screen  is  made  of  cast-iron  at  much  less  cost. 
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FiQ.  6. — Details  of  Cast-Iron  Adji'stable-Bar  Screen. 
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Fui.  7. — Steel  Adji'^able-Bak  Screen. 
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The  itiinched  steel  plate  and  the  woven-wire  segment  are  cheap 
ainl  convenient  (leviccrt  eMiployed  to  remove  dust  atwl  nnjall  chip- 
pint^s.  They  are  placed  in  a  chute,  an<l  the  coal  passes  over 
them,  dropj»ing  out  the  finer  material.  The  punche<l  plate  for 
"  lif>-8creen8  "  has  heen  already  mentioned.  In  such  screens, 
the  ratio  of  widtli  to  leni^th  of  openini;  is  1  to  2. 

The  advantages  of  fixed  screens  are:  (I)  they  are  inexpen- 
sive in  first-cost;  (2)  they  require  no  power  for  operati«)n ;  (3) 
they  need  practically  no  attention,  except  when  hlocked ;  and 
(4)  their  capacity  is  large. 

Their  disadvantages  are:  (1)  they  effect  a  poor  sizing  of  the 
coal ;  (2)  being  set  with  a  pitch,  they  require  additional  height 
of  breaker  (except  the  tiiigcr-bar,  which  may  be  adjusted  to 
a  shaking-screen  without  increasing  height) ;  (3)  the  adjustable 
l)iir  involves  a  drop  at  the  lower  end,  which  increases  the  break- 
age and  consequent  loss  of  prepared  sizes. 

b.  Movable  Screens. — The  revolving-  or  cylinder-screens  are 
usually  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consist  essentially  of  a 
central  shaft,  supported  at  the  ends  by  boxes,  in  which  it  ro- 
tates, and  carrying  spiders,  to  the  outer  end  of  tlie  arms 
of  which  is  bolted  a  ring,  to  which  the  screen-jacket  ot 
woven  wire-mesh  is  attached.  The  coal  enters  through  a  head- 
wheel,  with  teeth  cast  on  the  circumference.  A  pinion  engaging 
with  this  gear  rotates  the  screen.  The  maximum  periphery- 
speed  should  not  exceed  250  ft.  per  minute.  The  screen- 
shaft  is  usually  placed  on  a  pitch  of  0.75  in.  per  foot,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  screen  moves  the  coal  forward  from  the  head- 
wheel  to  the  discharge-end. 

In  the  breaker,  this  type  is  giving  way  to  shaking-screens; 
l>ut  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  latter  to  storage-plants,  where 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  wash  the  coal  in  reloading.  The  re- 
volving-screen causes  the  coal  to  roll  over  itself,  the  action 
being  similar  to  that  of  a  cleaning-mill,  as  used  in  a  foundry 
to  remove  sand  from  castings. 

Its  advantages  are:  (1)  it  effects  an  exact  screening  and  siz- 
ing of  the  coal  ;  (2)  revolving  at  a  slow  speed,  it  does  not  tend 
to  vibrate  the  breaker-structure,  as  is  the  case  with  the  shaking- 
screens. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  the  following  <lisadvantages : 
{\)  high  first-cost  and  maintenance, as  compared  with  shaking- 
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screens  uiuler  Himilur  conditioim;  (2)  small  caitacity;  (3)  re- 
quirement of  more  space  tlian  shaking-screens  of  the  same 
capacity;  and  (4)  the  fact  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
screening-surface  is  in  contact  with  the  coal  at  one  time. 

The  shaking-screen,  or  "  shaker,"  consists  of  a  rectangular 
box-like  framework  (Fig.  8),  with  sides  of  steel  plate  or  timber, 
connected  by  cross-angles,  to  which  sides  the  sizing-jackets  of 
punched  steel  plate  are  bolted.  The  entire  machine  is  hung 
from  its  supports,  or  bridge-trees,  by  means  of  flexible  chains, 
rigid  hangers  with  pin-connected  ends,  or  oak  or  hickory 
boards  with  fixed  ends. 

Rectilinear  motion  is  obtained  from  a  pair  of  eccentrics, 
located  on  a  driving-shaft  and  cojjiiected  to  the  shaker  by  wood 
or  steel  eccentric-rods  or  arms.  The  shaker-end  of  the  eccen- 
tric-rod is  connected  to  a  wrist-pin,  usually  located  at  or  near 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  shaker,  or  often  bolted  rigidU'  to 
the  shaker-side.  When  wooden  arms  are  used  the  arm  is 
reduced  in  section  at  its  center  to  make  it  flexible,  so  that  it 
can  accommodate  itself  to  the  change  from  rotary  to  rectangu- 
lar motion  of  the  eccentric  and  shaker,  respectively. 

The  center  of  gravity  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord- 
length  of  which  equals  the  eccentric-travel,  while  its  radius 
equals  the  vertical  distance  from  the  suspension-point  to  the 
center  of  gravity.  The  shaker  is  so  located  relative  to  its 
hangers  that,  at  mid-travel  of  the  eccentric,  the  shaker-lningers 
are  vertical,  and  the  shaker  is  at  the  lowest  position  in  its  arc 
of  travel — reaching  its  highest  position  twice  in  a  revolution  of 
the  driving-shaft,  ?>.,  at  each  end  of  the  eccentric-travel.  The 
shaker  is  inclined  about  1  in.  ]ier  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  the  coal,  which  travels  downward  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  resultant  of  all  forces  acting  on  each  piece  of  coal  when  the 
shaker  is  moving  in  a  forward  direction,  is  greater  than  the 
resultant  from  similar  forces  when  the  shaker  is  moving  on  its 
backward  stroke.  The  upward  motion  of  the  shaker  in  its 
extreme  j)osition  tends  to  throw  eaih  ]>article  of  coal  uji,  and 
prevents  it  iVoin  blocking  nr  hanging  in  the  nicsh.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  ratio  of  length  of  hanger  to 
eccentric-travel  is  from  4:1  to  If):  1.  When  this  ratio  exceeds 
1.')  :  1,  the  vertical  force  in  extreme  positions  is  of  little  benefit 
in  keeping  tlu'  mesh  opt'ii. 
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Tlic  usual  .stroke  of  tlie  eccentric  is  0  in.,  and  the  sjieed  ot" 
the  driving-shaft  is  Irrun  140  to  150  rev.  per  niin.  Keeent  ex- 
periments show  tliat  a  stroke  of  0  in.  is  better  for  the  larger 
sizes  of  coal,  and  may  he  reduced  for  the  smaller. 

Shakers  are  usually  huilt  with  one  set  ot  mesh-  or  sizing- 
plates.  When  it  is  desirahle  to  make  two  or  more  sizes  of  c<»al 
on  one  shaker,  it  may  have  two  or  more  sets  of  plates,  one 
above  the  other,  each  set  of  plates  allowing  its  respective  size 
of  coal  to  pass  over,  while  the  smaller  sizes  fall  through. 

On  account  of  the  excessive  vibrati(m  set  up  by  the  shakers, 
it  is  best  to  hang  them,  not  singly,  but  in  pairs,  with  the  driv- 
ing-eccentrics 180°  apart  on  the  driving-shaft.  When  spring- 
b«»ard  hangers  with  tixed  ends  are  used,  the  elasticity  of  the 
hanger,  which  must  be  at  least  15  times  the  travel  in  length, 
aids  it  to  vibrate  and  tends  to  return  it  to  a  neutral  position. 
This  property  of  the  wooden  hanger  with  fixed  ends  produces 
a  smoothly  operating  machine,  and  assists  in  eliminating  vibra- 
tion when  running. 

Woven-wire  screens  for  shaker-jackets  are  not  practicable, 
since  the  movement  of  the  coal  over  the  mesh  soon  wears  the 
wires.  Moreover,  if  mine-water  is  used  to  wash  the  coal,  it 
oxidizes  them ;  and  finally,  the  vibration  results  in  a  change 
in  the  pitch  of  the  wires,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
area  of  the  mesh,  and,  consequently,  imperfect  sizing. 

T'uiuhed  plate  has  not  tliis  disadvantage.  The  square- 
punched  hole  allows  closer  spacing,  and  consequentl}*  greater 
area  through  which  the  coal  may  pass,  but  is  more  liable  to 
block  than  the  round  mesh. 

The  advatitages  of  shakers  are:  (1)  exact  sizing;  (2)  low 
first-cost;  (3)  accessibility  for  repairs  and  inspection;  (4)  sim- 
plicity of  construction  (the  wooden  style,  with  wooden  eccen- 
tric-arms and  hangers,  may  be  built  at  the  colliery  with  the 
ordinary  force  of  mechanics) ;  (5)  reliability  in  operation  ;  (6) 
saving  in  pitch,  and  thus  in  required  height  of  breaker,  as  com- 
pared with  adjustable-bar  screens;  (7)  large  capacity;  (8) 
usefulness,  at  the  head  ot  the  breaker,  when  the  run-of-mine 
contains  pieces  of  coal  not  exceeding  150  lb.  in  weight,  to 
size  coal  going  to  the  picking-room,  since  a  uniform  size  of 
product  is  more  easily  cleaned  and  inspected  than  a  poorly- 
sized  mixture. 
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Their  disadvuiitageB  arc :  (l)tlie  vibraticjii  which,  unleH«  well 
balaiicetl,  tliey  (.oniinuiiicate  to  the  hreakcr-Htriieture;  (2)  their 
Mii(loHirahility  tor  8tora<^e-itlaiitH,  already  iiiciitioiied  under  '*  Ke- 
volviiiji^-SereeriH,"  ludess  water  he  used  for  washing. 

Table  v.,  <;iviii<;  the  average  iiuiiiher  of  square  feet  of  shaker 
recjuirLMl  per  ton  of  coal  treated  in  10  hr.,  has  heeii  coin- 
piled  from  actual  working-conditioiiHi.  The  area  for  steanihoat- 
and  broken-coal  is  made  large,  to  receive  the  rush  of  coal  from 
tin-  duinp.  When  a  large  dump-hopper  is  used  to  hold  the 
toal,  ajid  a  feeder  to  control  the  supply,  this  area  can  he  greatly 
reduced.  The  area  for  egg-coal  is  ma<le  large,  U)  receive  the 
large  amount  [troduced  in  breaking  down  steamboat-  and 
broken-coal  in  the  rolls,  an<l  can  Hkewise  be  reduced  by  in- 
stalling jtocket  an<l  feeders. 

For  a  dump-shaker  of  6.2r)-in.  mesh,  when  perfect  sizing  is 
not  re(piired,  tlu*  area  neeile<l  per  ton  in  10  hr.  is  0.0.')  square 
foot. 

Table  V. — Are<t  of  Shakhu/  ^Sirren. 

8q.  Ft.  Per  Ton  in  10  Houp.. 


8ixe. 

llMh. 

Steiiiiilxmt 

Inches. 
41^ 

I'roken 

31 

I'^XK 

Stove 

Nut 

n 

IVa 

1  '.iickwheut 

Kiee 

1' 

Ilarlev 

Pry. 

\\>t 
1  -, 

o.cu 

l.J 

l.a) 

1.1 

0.2.-) 

0.3.-. 

O.'JO 

0.27 

0.61 

0.69 

o..->o 

0.53 

0.67 

0.6.-> 

(•67 

The  gyrating-  and  oscillating-screens  were  thoroughly  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  by  Kckley  15.  Co.xe,  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing ot  the  Institute,  in  September,  1890  ( 7ra;j.?.,  .\ix.,  398). 
They  present  the  jidvantages  of  (1)  correct  sizing,  and  (2)  large 
(jipacity;  with  the  ilisadvantages  of  (1)  high  tirst-^'ost,  au*  com- 
I'urid  with  shakers;  (2)  expense  of  repair  and.  maintenance ; 
(3)  inaccessibility  for  inspection  and  repairs;  (4)  poor  sizing  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  especially  in  wet  breakers,  where  water  is 
necessary  to  aid  preparation,  since  the  water  can  only  be  used 
on  the  top  deck  or  mesh;  and  (5)  impracticability  of  projter 
luilancing,  and  conseriuently  considerable  vibnition  communi- 
cated to  the  b|;'eaker-structure. 

The  oscillating  or  movable  bars  arc  desirable  for  sizing  tlie 
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lump-coal  when  the  rnn-of-mine  contains  lumps  weighing  150 
]\).  or  more,  since  tlie  denigii  is  suitable  for  severe  work  and 
heavy  shocks.  The  driving-shaft  usually  runs  50  turns,  giving 
100  forward  strokes  per  minute  to  the  coal.  This  design  of 
screen  ha.s  the  advantage  of  acting  as  a  feeder  under  normal 
conditions;  but  when  crowded  from  behitid  the  coal  is  pushed 
over,  carrying  some  of  the  smaller  sizes  with  the  lump,  and  its 
value  as  a  feeder  is  lost.  The  space  between  the  bars  is  tixed 
and  cannot  be  changed  without  removal  of  the  bars.  The  bars 
wear  from  the  rubbing  and  sliding  of  the  coal,  and  become  thin 
in  cross-section,  allowing  the  bars  to  spring  apart.  This  in- 
creases the  distance  between  the  bars,  and  allows  some  lump- 
coal  to  go  with  the  mud-screen  product. 

Their  advantages  are:  (1)  the  heavy  construction,  to  handle 
large  pieces  of  lump-coal ;  (2)  the  action  as  a  feeder  to  the 
picking-table,  under  normal  conditions;  (3)  the  saving  in  pitch, 
and  consequently  in  required  height  of  breaker,  as  compared 
with  adjustable  bars;  (4)  the  slow  speed,  not  vibrating  the 
breaker-structure. 

Tlicir  disadvantages  are:  (1)  poor  sizing;  (2)  the  fi.xed 
space  between  bars,  which  will  not  permit  of  adjustment;  (3) 
the  fee<ling-action  is  not  reliable. 

Table  VI.  gives  the  average  number  of  square  feet  of  oscil- 
lating-bars  required  per  ton  in  10  hr.  These  data  have  been 
compiled  from  the  work  of  a  breaker  receiving  fairly  clean, 
liand-loa<lc<l,  run-of-mine. 

Tai'.i.k  VI. — Area  of  Osciltatitn/.Bars  and  IJp-Screens. 

OaeiUaling-Bars. 

>v/x'.  Wid(l)  of  Opening.         Sq.  Ft.  Per  Ton  In  10  Honn, 

I,iim|>.  6  in.  0.05 

Lip-Screent,  Vi>iny  J'tinrhrd  Plate, 

SI/..-.  Mesh.  8q.  Ft.  Per  Ton  in  10  Hours. 

IhcIr's. 

Broken 2.0      bv  4.U 

Egg 1.5      bV;5.0  0.05 

Stove 1.25    bv  2.5 

Nut 0.75    bv  1.5  0.75 

Pen 0.50    by  1.0  1 

Buckwiient 0.25    bv  0.5 

Rice..  0.125  by  0.375  •     2 

Barley i 
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c.  JioUs. — Coal  is  broken  to  smaller  sizes  either  hy  liaiui,  with 
eled^es,  picks  ami  hars,  or  i>y  rolls,  or  crushers. 

The  first  iiR'thod  is  employed  only  on  the  picking-head, 
either  as  an  aid  to  cleaning,  by  breaking  or  chipping  the  slate 
loose  from  the  coal,  or  in  order  to  reduce  large  pieces  of  coal 
to  a  convenient  size,  which  will  enter  the  rolls.  Klsewhere, 
rolls  only  are  employed. 

In  general,  the  design  is  as  follows:  Twin  drums  (Fig.  9), 
varying  in  dimensions,  into  which  are  inserted  hardene<l, 
I»ointed  steel  teeth.  These  drums  are  keyed  to  separate  shafts, 
which  revolve  in  boxes,  supported  on  a  cast-iron  base-plate. 
The  two  drums  are  placed  opposite  and  are  protected  by  a 
cast-iron  or  steel-plate  casing,  with  an  oj)ening  in  the  top, 
through  which  the  coal  is  fed.  Cast-iron  gears,  one  on  each 
shaft,  located  outside  the  bed-j»late,  run  together  and  cause  the 
drums  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The  power  is  usually 
applied  through  a  pulley,  mounted  on  one  of  the  shafts,  which 
extends  beyond  the  base-]»late,  and  is  supported  at  its  outer  end 
by  an  outboard-bearing.  The  tops  of  the  rolls  revolve  towards 
each  other,  and  the  coal,  being  dropped  into  the  top,  is  drawn 
through  by  the  teeth  and  broken  into  smaller  sizes.  The 
pedestals  supporting  the  driving-roll  are  fixed  in  position,  being 
bolted  to  the  base-plate.  The  driven  roll  is  supported  on  an 
adjustable  pedestal,  whith  may  be  moved  in  or  out  in  relation 
to  the  ti.xed  roll,  in  or«ler  to  increase  or  decrease  the  opening 
between  the  two  rolls,  and  vary  the  proportion  of  sizes  made 
in  crushing.  The  limit  of  adjustment  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  teeth  of  the  gears :  and  when  a  greater  opening  is  de- 
sired than  is  possible  with  the  gears  in  use,  they  are  replaced 
by  gears  of  a  greater  pitch-diameter.  The  adjustable  jwdestals 
are  also  equipped  with  a  breaking-shell  or  cushion-spring. 
The  former  collapses  when  any  foreign  material,  such  as  hard 
rock  or  steel,  passes  through  the  roll,  while  the  latter  is  com- 
pressed, thus  preventing  the  rolls  or  pedestals  from  being 
broken. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  design  of  roll-teeth,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  style  does  not  have  much  bearing  on 
the  results  obtained,  but  that  the  greatest  loss  in  prepared 
sizes  in  breaking  is  due  to  the  points  of  the  teeth  overlapping, 
>o  that  the  coal,  being  caught  on  the  point  of  one  tooth,  is 
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cniKhod  oil  the  l)i)(ly  ol'  the  ojfjxjsite  roll,  while  the  adjacent 
teeth  ^riiid  the  broken  piecen  into  nniall  nizcs  or  »lu«t.  It'  a 
larije  piece  of  coul,  placed  upon  an  anvil,  receivcH  a  cjuick, 
ii;u<l  Mow  with  a  pointed  tool,  such  aw  a  pick,  breaking  the 
liinip  and  allowini^  tlu-  pieces  to  fly  away,  the  percentage  of  pea 
and  Hinaller  sizen  i.s  very  low,  compared  with  the  renult  <jf  a  ninii- 
lar  test  in  which  the  coal  is  held  on  all  sides,  as  would  be  the 
cjiHO  in  a  roll  with  overlapping  teeth.  It  is  a  fair  inference 
that  the  style  of  tooth  does  not  chiefly  determine  the  amount 
of  comminution,  but  that  the  location  and  length  of  tiie  tooth 
have  a  serious  bearing,  and  sharpness  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  tests  on  roll-speed  have  demonstrated  that 
performance  was  dependent,  first,  on  spacing  and  Icngtli  of 
the  teeth,  and  second,  on  peripheral  speed. 

Table  VII.  gives  the  usual  sizes  of  bodies,  pitch  or  spacing 
of  teeth,  size  of  teeth,  and  jturpose  of  use,  of  various  sizes  of 
rolls  in  use  in  the  anthracite  coal-flelds: 

Tamlk  V\\. —  Dimensions  and  Arramfement  of  RotLs  and  Teith. 


Sisc  of  Shell. 

is 

8 

Interval, 

<  Ciller  to 

Center. 

O  E 

"1  =        Slic  of  Tooth.  ■ 

X 

K<ill. 

B 

* 

J 

In. 

Kor  CrunhinR. 

In. 

iDChM. 

Inches. 

No.  1... 

51 

41 

4.5 

86  '8.6    by  1.75  mj 

Lump  to  steam- 
boat. 

No.  1... 

.S3.5 

46 

8 

0.5 

19    3.6    by  1.75  »q. 

i.iiiiip   to   !t  t  ea  III  • 

Uiat. 
S  t  e  a  III  boat      t  »> 

Ni..  -J... 

:]0 

::i> 

10 

3.75 

26    2.75  i.y  1.5 

bmken,  or  broken 
to  I'KK- 

No.  3... 

30 

.3«) 

14 

2.42 

89    2     by  1.25 

Hrokvn    to    i-kk-  ^^ 
>  ct'  t"  slove. 

No.  6... 

24 

32  75 

21 

135 

72    1      by  1 

1 

Kk:i.;-l>«>ne  t«)  »ture- 
Stovc-bonc   to    nut 

No.  iV 

•Jl 

32.76 

21 

1.35 

70    1       by  1.125 

or  pe». 
Niit-lxme  to  i>oii. 

I'crtormance-tests  of  varivnis  rolls  have  usually  shown,  for 
;i  peripheral  speed  of  about  900  ft.  per  minute,  a  loss  in  pre- 
pared sizes  of  from  1.')  to  30  per  cent.,  when  breaking  lumjv, 
steamboat-,  and  broken-coal  to  smaller  sizes;  and  reduction  of 
the  perijiherv-speed  has  resulted  in  saving  from  about  4  to  15 
per  icnt.  in  prepared  sizes,  as  comparetl  with  high-speed  tests. 
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But  the  ordinary  direct-driven,  higli-speed  roll  could  not  be 
6ati.sfuctorily  run  at  reduced  speed,  because  tbe  change  in- 
voh'ed  a  loss  of  crushini^-power,  causing  the  rolls  to  become 
choked  with  coul. 

Tal)le  VIII.  gives  the  rcsult.s  of  tests,  whowing  the  size  of  roll, 
peripheral  speed,  size  of  coal  fed  to  the  roll,  and  percentage  of 
the  various  sizes  made. 

Table  VIII. — Product  of  Rolls  at  Various  Speeds. 


E      .size.     Speed. 


Ft.  For 

Inches. 

Min. 

2 

30  by  36 

942 

3 

30  by  36 

1,0.57 

2 

30  by  36 

17:i 

3 

30  by  36 

17:5 

3 

30  by  86 

230 

Slses  Produced 

.Size 

Fed. 

0) 

fS 

1 

a 

Hi 

5s 

a 

a 

% 

£ 

1 

PeT 

Per" 

Per 

« 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent.  Cent. 

Lump.  . 

48.6 

14.0 

8.9 

9.4 

4.6  1    5.2 

42.3 
10.1 

24.1 
5.9 

13.6 

6.2 

4.8  1    5.5 
2.6       3.2 

Lump.... 

66.1 

Broken.. 

57.3 

19.0 

10.4 

8.2       8.5 

Broken- 

54.8 

28.9 

9.8 

2.6 

8.7  1 

u 


Per  Per  Per  Per 

Cent.  Cent.  Cent  Cent. 

2.5  3.0  3.8  19.1 

2.3  3.0  I  4.4  20.0 

1.4  I     19  I  2.6  11.7 
1.7  2.2  i  2.7  13.3 

1.5  1.9  2.8  12.0 


This  table  shows  a  saving  in  prepared  sizes  by  running  rolls 
at  a  slower  periphery-speed  than  that  which  was  generally 
adopted  by  pioneers  in  the  preparation  of  anthracite  coal. 

It  was  also  formerly  recommended  that  sized  coal  oidy  be 
fed  to  rolls  to  be  broken  down.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
install  a  set  of  rolls  for  each  size  of  coal  to  be  broken,  i.  e.,  one 
set  to  break  lump  to  steamboat;  one  set  to  break  steamboat  to 
broken,  etc.  While  this  rule  has  not  been  completely  fol- 
lowed in  practice,  the  usual  installation  has  included  a  set  of 
No.  1  cruslier-roUs,  to  break  lump  into  steamboat  and  broken ; 
one  set  of  No.  2  or  merchant-rolls,  to  reduce  steamboat  and 
broken  to  egg;  one  set  of  No.  3  or  re-breaker  rolls,  to  cra«k 
broken  int(»  egg  and  stove;  or  the  three  sets  have  been  so  ad- 
justed that  all  the  coal  could  be  broken  into  stove  and  smaller 
sizes  when  there  was  no  demand  for  the  larger  ones.  The  instal- 
lation of  these  three  sets  of  rolls  materially  increases  the  height 
of  the  breaker,  and  requires  additional  screens  to  separate  the 
larger  sizes  from  the  mi.xture  resulting  at  each  operation.  The 
hnmller  sizes,  falling  through  the  screens,  pass  on  to  the  main 
sizing-screens. 

The   economical   breaking  of  coal    has  been   the  subject  of 
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much  serious  consideration  ;  and  tiie  tests  tabulated  al>ove 
liave  led  to  the  design  of  a  coinjioiind-g^'ariMl  slow-speed  roll, 
not  extensively  used  at  jtresent,  with  which  I  liave  ha«l  consid- 
erable experience.  The  object  sought  was  an  increase  in  pre- 
pared sizes,  when  breaking  down  from  lump  to  (.'frg  or  stove 
and  smaller,  with  (mly  two  sets  of  rolls.  On  the  liasis  of  the 
knowledge  that  slow  periphery-speed  would  give  the  best  re- 
sults, and  witli  the  use  of  teeth  the  points  of  which  did  not  over- 
lap, normally,  the  results  sliown  iti  TabU*  TX.  were  obtaine<l. 

Table  IX. — Results  of  Crushing  at  Low  Speed. 

size  of  Roll,  M  in.  b]r  2  ft.  10  in.  '  Peripberr-apeed,  2S0  ft.  per  mloate. 


1    'Lump 

■J    J^ump 

H     Lump 

t  .<iteambo«l. 


1 

s 

M 

8 

ea 

1 

1 

X 

"Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent 

Cent.  I 

9 

49 

12.8 

9.4 

6.8 

41 

15..1 

11.2 

64 

14.1 

3.8 

6.7 

16,7 

» 

9.8 

4.7 

>  = 


Per   Per   Per  Per   Per   Per   I' 

Cent,  Cent.  Cent  Cent.  Cent.  Cent.  <  . 

7    S.3   4.4  1.4 

8.7  4.3       5.3  2.4 

4.8  2           2.6  I 
8.»  I     1.6       2  0.8 


1.4 

2..'« 

12> 

2.4 

2.8 

17 

1 

1.5 

«.l 

0.8 

1.1 

li  .  '-'i 

The  object  of  the  tirst  test  waji  to  determine  the  los.s  by 
(lonble  breakage.  Lump-coal  was  fed  to  the  roll,  which  was 
opened  up  to  make  about  GO  per  eent.  of  steamboat;  tlie  steam- 
boat was  screened  out  of  the  resulting  mixture,  the  rolls  were 
closed  up,  and  the  steamboat  was  broken  to  the  next  smaller 
Bize.  In  this  test,  the  percentages  given  are  the  totals  from 
both  operations.  In  the  second  test,  lump-coal  was  fed  to  the 
rolls  set  to  break  directly  into  broken,  with  a  small  percentage 
of  steamboat.  The  results  indicate  the  advanttige  of  double 
breakage  or  of  feeding  coal  of  uniform  size  to  tlie  rolls.  The 
third  and  fourth  tests  show  separate  results;  the  rolls  being 
spaced  for  No.  3  as  in  the  first  iialf  of  No.  1,  and  for  No.  4  as 
in  the  second  half  of  No.  1.  These  result**  are  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Table  VIII.,  and  t'ontirm  the  conclusion  that  low 
speed  is  an  important  factor  in  ect)nomic  roll-operation.  The 
design  of  the  teeth  is  of  some  importance;  but  additional  ex- 
periments must  be  made  before  the  determination  of  a  form 
whieii  will  further  increase  the  percentage  of  prepared  sizes. 

The  compound-geared  slow-speed  roll  (Fig.  10),  used  in  the 
above  test,  is,  as  tar  jis  I  have  been  able  to  l«arn,  the  first  of 
VOL.  xi.n.— IS 
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tills  type  ill  the  aiitliracite-regioii.  The  teeth  are  ea.st  in  chills, 
aH  integral  parts  of  a  cast-iron  segment,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
roll-body.  Their  size  and  spacing  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
pose required.  The  roll-body  has  eleven  sides,  each  cast  with 
a  recess  to  receive  a  j)ad  on  the  back  of  the  segment.  The 
body  and  segment  are  machined  tor  a  neat  lit,  and  the  latter 
is  held  in  place  by  two  bolts,  one  at  each  end.  The  pad  takes 
all  the  shear  and  saves  the  bolts,  which,  in  former  rolls  of  tliis 
type,  wliere  the  segment  was  not  a  dovetail-fit,  sheared  off,  caus- 
ing much  damage  and  delay.  The  chilled  cast-iron  teeth  wear 
as  well  as  forged  and  tempered  steel  teeth,  the  first-cost  of 
which  is  greater. 

The  fact  that,  by  changing  the  segments,  this  roll  may  be 
used  to  break  any  size  of  coal,  is  a  decided  advantage,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  repair-parts  to  be  kept  on  hand.  Tlic  slow 
speed  increases  the  duration ;  and  the  large  fly-wheel  pnlley 
j)rovi(les  energy  to  handle  any  large  luniits  that  tend  to  block 
the  rolls.  Spring-cushion  pedestals  are  provided  to  take  up 
shocks,  and  prevent  breaking  the  rolls  or  bending  the  shaft, 
when  any  foreigti  material,  such  as  hard  rock  or  iron,  passes 
the  rolls. 

Table  X.  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  teeth  used  in 
the  slow-speed  roll-test,  and  adoi>ted  by  me  in  practice. 


Tahlk  X. —  Dimensions  and  Arrangement  of  leeth. 
size  of  Rolls,  35 1  in.  l»y  J  ft.  10  in. 


Number  of  Number  of         Number 

Type.         Segmentoto    ,  Rows  of  Teeth     of  Teeth    ,   luicrval. 

One  Roll.        per  Segment,  j  Per  Row. 


Inches. 

*> 

5.2.') 

s 

3.50 

13 

2A 

SlfC. 


4,  ;?  and  1.5  in   high. 
2.5  by  2  in.  sq. 
li  by  13  in.  »\. 


The  corrugated  rolls,  previously  ilescribed  in  our  Transar- 
tions,  have  not  proved  as  successful  as  was  expected  in  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  prepared  sizes,  and  have  largely  been  re- 
placed by  tlie  steel  teeth,  or  the  segment-roll  with  pointed 
teeth.  The  slow-speed  roll  is  just  being  tried,  and  its  supe- 
riority over  other  types  remains  to  be  definitely  decided ;  but 
results  so  far  arc  favorable  to  it. 
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2.    Cleaniru/. 

Tlie  methods  of  cleaning  coal  may  be  divided  into  :  (a)  hand- 
picking,  upon  stationary  chutes  or  tables;  or  upon  moving 
tables;  and  (b)  treatment  by  automatic  pickers,  depending  on 
the  difference  in  specific  gravity;  or  the  difference  in  coefficient 
of  friction  between  coal  and  slate;  or  the  fracture,  or  shape 
into  which  the  minerals  break. 

a.  Hand- Pic  king. — The  stationary  table  or  chute  is  arranged 
so  that  the  coal  gravitates  down  an  inclined  plane,  with  men  or 
boys  located  at  convenient  places  to  pick  out  the  impurities. 
Fig.  11  shows  the  plan  and  sections  of  a  stationary  picking- 
chute  at  the  head  of  the  breaker,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
low  first-cost  and  maintenance,  and,  as  is  sometimes  claimed, 
increased  picking-capacity  over  other  types.  All  the  coal  must 
pass  by  all  the  pickers,  and  should  receive  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion. The  disadvantages  are  :  (1)  when  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
is  being  fed,  the  men  often  allow  the  coal  to  rush  over  the  table 
without  a  thorough  inspection,  or  hold  back  the  coal,  restrict- 
ing the  capacity.  It  is  also  claimed  that  much  of  the  slate  is  hid- 
den under  the  depth  of  coal.  This,  if  true,  only  happens  when 
the  capacity  of  the  chute  or  table  is  exceeded,  so  that  the  coal  is 
not  allowed  to  spread  in  one  layer.  (2)  The  stationary  chutes 
require  a  greater  height  of  the  breaker  than  the  moving  table. 

The  moving  table,  like  the  stationary  chute,  is  arranged  for 
the  removal  of  impurities  by  pickers  stationed  along  the  sides. 
But,  since  the  table  always  moves,  there  can  be  no  delay  or  hold- 
ing back,  restricting  the  capacity.  It  may  be  arranged  to  run 
faster  in  case  of  a  rush  of  coal.  The  best  method  is  to  retain 
the  coal  in  a  storage-hopper,  back  of  the  table,  and  feed  a  uni- 
form supply  equal  to  the  table-capacnty,  wdiich  must  be  de- 
signed for  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  breaker. 

The  advantages  are :  (1)  thorough  inspection,  since  all  the 
coal  must  pass  by  all  the  pickers ;  (2)  the  action  of  the  moving 
table  as  a  feeder  to  the  machinery  following;  (3)  the  decrease 
in  required  height  of  breaker,  as  compared  with  gravity  pick- 
ing-chutes. The  table  is  usually  horizontal,  but  may  be  in- 
stalled on  an  incline,  saving  height  in  the  breaker. 

The  disadvantages  are  the  higher  tirst-rost,  and  the  greater 
expense  of  maintenance,  compared  with  that  of  the  stationary 
table. 
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DETAIL  OF  CHUTE  PLANKING 


Vui.  11.— Plan  and  Sections  of  Pickixg-Chite  at  Head  of   Breaker,  for 

HAXn-PlCKIXr.    LuMP-COAI.. 
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b.  Automatic  Pickers. — The  most  common  method  of  cleaning 
coal,  depending  on  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  minerals 
in  the  run-of-mine,  is  by  jigging.  The  type  of  jig  shown  in 
Fig.  12  may  be  erected  in  batteries  of  any  number,  the  tank 
being  built  long  enough  for  the  number  of  jigs  required,  and 
divided  by  partitions  at  the  distances  which  will  give  the  proper 
inside  dimensions.  A  cast-iron  plate  divides  each  jig-tank  into 
two  parts,  forming  a  compartment  in  the  rear,  in  which  tlie 
plunger  operates.  This  compartment  is  preferably  lined  with 
phosphor-bronze  rubbing-plates,  reducing  the  friction  and  wear 
on  the  adjusting-strips  on  the  edge  of  the  plunger,  and  main- 
taining a  close  fit,  preventing  slip  and  the  passage  of  water 
around  the  plunger,  which  would  reduce  the  water-displace- 
ment at  each  stroke  and  decrease  the  efliciency  of  the  jig.  The 
front  compartment  is  divided  by  the  regulating-gate.  The  coal, 
fed  behind  the  gate,  must  pass  down  and  under  it,  and  over  the 
perforated  grates.  The  water,  forced  down  by  the  plunger, 
rises  through  the  perforated  jig-grates,  which  extend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  division-plate  to  the  front  of  the  jig,  and  raises 
the  mixture  of  coal  and  slate  ofl:'  the  grates,  allowing  the  heavier 
minerals  (slate  and  heavy  "  bone ")  to  settle  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  coal  rises  to  the  top.  The  grates  pitch  1  in  12  from 
the  division-plate  to  the  front,  causing  the  material  to  move 
forward  and  downward  at  each  stroke  of  the  plunger.  The 
coal  is  drawn  or  skimmed  off  by  a  steel  conveyor-flight,  which 
conveys  the  coal  up  a  cast-iron  inclined  trough,  allowing  the 
water  to  drain  back,  and  discharges  the  coal  at  the  top  into 
inspection-chutes  leading  to  the  loading-pockets.  The  slate 
and  refuse  are  drawn  off  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  conveyor 
located  under  the  coal-line.  At  the  discharge-end  is  an  inspec- 
tion-chute, from  which  the  slate  is  conveyed  to  a  refuse-pocket 
for  further  disposition. 

The  plunger  is  driven  by  two  eccentrics  on  a  shaft  directly 
over  the  jig-tank.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  jigs,  the  eccentrics 
were  driven  by  sliding-links  or  elliptical  gears,  arranged  to 
give  a  quick  down-stroke  with  a  slow  return.  Tests  did  not 
show  any  superiority  over  the  present  type  of  construction,  and 
the  former  design  is  now  obsolete.  The  present  arrangement 
has  an  eccentric  within   an  eccentric,  held  in  place  by  bolts. 
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and  so  arranged  that  the  stroke  may  be  adjusted  by  revolving 
the  outside  eccentric  on  the  inner  one.  This  allows  a  change 
in  travel  of  from  2  to  6  in. — the  shorter  throw  being  used  for 
the  smaller  sizes  ([lea  and  buckwheat),  and  gradually  increas- 
ing up  to  the  larger  (broken  and  agg).  Tests  of  the  stratified 
mixture  in  the  jigs  seem  to  show  that  most  of  the  cleaning  or 
separating  of  the  coal  and  slate  takes  place  as  the  mixture 
passes  under  the  regulating-gate,  which  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered to  accommodate  each  size  of  coal  jigged.  In  order  to 
direct  the  greatest  impulse  to  that  point,  the  area  of  the  open- 
ings per  square  foot  of  grates  is  largest  at  this  point  and  smaller 
in  front  of  the  opening  leading  to  the  slate-discharge. 

The  coal-conveyor  head-shaft  is  driven  direct  from  the  eccen- 
tric driving-shaft,  by  means  of  a  chain-drive.  A  counter-shaft 
is  driven  from  the  coal-conveyor  head-shaft.  This  latter  shaft 
drives  the  slate-discharge  conveyor  by  a  chain,  which  may  be 
thrown  in  or  out  of  oi)eration  by  means  of  a  spiral-jaw  clutch, 
the  operating-lever  being  located  within  easy  reach  of  the  jig- 
tender.  The  hutch-product,  which  falls  through  the  grates,  is 
slushed  or  washed  out  when  the  slush-gate  is  opened,  passes 
over  a  jig  slush-shaker,  and  is  returned  to  the  sizing-screens. 

More  or  less  breakage  occurs  in  a  jig,  for  which  the  coal- 
conveyor  is  largely  responsible ;  and  recently  I  have  re- 
placed the  steel  flight  and  chain  witii  a  belt-conveyor.  This 
has  decreased  the  degradation ;  but  the  increase  in  cost  of 
maintenance  may  exceed  the  saving  in  breakage.  The  test  is 
not  yet  concluded.  The  belt-conveyor  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage, especially  on  the  larger  sizes  of  coal,  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  moving  table  for  the  inspection  and  picking  of  the 
jigged  coal  before  it  is  delivered  into  the  pockets. 

Table  XI.  gives  a  comparison  of  the  saving  in  breakage  by 
use  of  a  belt,  instead  of  a  chain-conveyor,  to  remove  the  coal 
from  a  jig.  The  test  was  condu«'tcd  on  a  jig  for  broken-coal. 
The  first  result  shown  is  the  breakage  made  in  the  jig-tank  by 
the  rubbing  or  moving  of  the  coal  on  itself,  and  cannot  be 
ciuirged  against  the  method  of  discharging  the  coal. 
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Taule  XI. — Percentaf/e  of  Smaller  Sizfs  Made  in  Jigf/irtg 
Broken  Coal. 
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0.84 

0.42 

0.21 

0.21 

0.28 

0.16 

0.29 

1.05 

0.64 

0.58 

0.67 

0.37 

0.56 

1.55 

0.92 

0.49 

0.75 

0.79 

0.45 

0.73 

1.74 

0.85 

0.44 

0.44 

0.55 

0.27 

0.44 

1.07 

1.16 

0.40 

0.56 

0.62 

0.36 

0.56 

1.50 

1.78 

3.73 
4.46 
2.77 


j  Breakage    made  in 
i        jig-tank. 
Steel  tlitrht-conveyor. 
Steel  tligbt-wmveyor. 
Belt-convevor. 


3.60      Kelt-convevor. 


The  breakage  sliows  a  loss  of  about  10  cents  a  ton  for  jigs 
equipped  with  flight-conveyors,  and  8  cents  a  ton  for  jigs 
equipped  with  belt-conveyor,  or  a  saving  of  2  cents  a  ton  by 
using  the  latter. 

Table  XII.  shows  the  loss  in  jigging  stove-coal  in  a  jig 
equi[>ped  with  steel  flight  conveyor-discharge. 

Tahle  XII. — Percentage  of  Smaller  Sizes  Made  in  Jigginfj 
Stove- Coal. 


Pea.      Buckwheat.     Rloe.       Barley. 


0.4 
0.29 


0.3 
0.36 


0.1 
0.14 


0.2 
0.21 


Dirt. 


Total. 


0.3 
U.58 


1.3 
1.67 


Loss  in  CenU  Pur  Ton. 


3.26 
4.25 


Table  XIII.  shows  the  capacity  of  the  jig  in  removing  im- 
purities. The  tests  were  made  on  stove-  and  chestnut-coal,  and 
the  amount  handled  was  from  10  to  12  tons  per  hour.  The 
average  speciflc  gravities  were:  coal,  1.6:^>;  slate,  '2.''V2:  bone. 
1.92. 

Table  XIII. — Impurities  Before  and  After  Jigging. 

Before  Jlggiug.  After  Jigging. 


Percentage  of 


Percentage  of 


Size. 

MtUO. 

Bone. 

Nut 

23.25 

3.25 

Nut 

20.5 

6.50 

Stove . 

25.5 

5.00 

Slate  and  Bone, 
Half-and-Uair. 


0.75 
0.75 


.*<late.     «one. 


3.50  3.25 
2.25  3.00 
1.5        2.25 


8Iate  and  Bone, 
Half-Mtd-Half. 


0.5 
0.5 


Coal  in 
RefUae. 


4.2.'> 
500 
6.00 
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When  tlie  slate  or  refuse  in  a  ji^  is  drawn  out  by  means  ot 
the  slate-conveyor,  any  coal  drawn  with  the  refuse  may  be  re- 
claimed by  hand-picking  in  the  refuse-inspection  chute.  The 
percentage  of  coal  in  the  refuse,  as  shown  in  the  above  jig-tests, 
could  be  considerably  reduced  by  this  method.  Any  refuse 
drawn  out  by  the  coal-conveyor  may  be  reclaimed  in  a  similar 
manner — the  jig-tenders  or  pickers  removing  by  hand  suffi- 
cient of  tbe  refuse  in  the  coal  so  that  the  product  going  to  the 
loading-pockets  will  not  contain  a  greater  percentage  of  im- 
purities than  is  allowed. 

The  capacity  of  a  jig  for  removing  impurities  depends  largely 
upon  the  plunger-  or  water-displacement  }>er  minute.  In  some 
styles  of  jigs,  where  the  plunger  operates  in  a  box  lined  witli 
cast-iron  rubbing-plates,  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  tight 
fit,  to  prevent  slip,  or  the  flowing  of  water  past  the  plunger  at 
each  down-stroke,  which  reduces  the  water-displacement  and 
capacity.  To  the  plunger  are  fitted  adjusting-strips,  which  arc 
set  out  against  the  rubbing-plates,  to  secure  a  perfect  fit.  When 
cast-iron  plates  are  used,  the  adjusting-strips  should  be  gone 
over  and  set  out  at  least  once  every  day.  It  has  been  found 
that,  when  bronze  rubbing-plates  are  used,  the  plunger-strips 
require  adjusting  only  about  once  every  week,  and  will  main- 
tain a  tight  fit  for  that  length  of  time.  This  advantage  in  jigs 
using  bronze  for  rubbing-plates  has  increased  the  capacity  of 
that  design. 

Taijle  XI\'. — Capacity  of  Juj  in  Tons  Per  Hour. 


I 

Rubbing-Plates.  Broken.       Egg.   '  Stove.      Nut.  Pea. 


Cast-iron 4  4  5  6.5 

Bronze I        6        I      8     ,      10  to  12         1 J  to  15 


The  cai'aeity  of  the  hitter  type,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is 
higher  than  is  usually  ohiained  under  ordinary  w(^rking-eondi- 
tions,  which  reduced  it  about  25  per  cent. 

There  are  many  machines  for  cleaning  coal  which  depend  on 
the  angle  of  friction.  One  of  the  tirst  types  installed  (Fig.  13) 
consisted  of  a  series  of  slots  at  right-angles  to  the  center-line  of 
the  chute.      The  mixture  of  eoal  and  shite,  in  slidini!:  down  the 
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inclined  cliute,  is  accelcratcMl.  Tlie  C(^al,  with  smaller  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  than  slate,  i^ains  in  velocity,  and  is  carried  over 
the  slot  or  opening  by  virtue  of  its  greater  momentum.  The 
openings  may  be  adjusted  for  different  varieties  of  coal ;  but 
when  the  coal  is  from  seams  of  different  qualities,  or  when  there 
is  an  alternate  wet  and  •  dry  mixture  coming  from  the  mines, 
the  slots  must  be  opened  wide,  in  order  to  pick  out  sufficient 
impurities  to  pass  inspection;  and  in  tliese  cases  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  coal  goes  with  the  refuse,  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction of  mine-car  yield,  which  is  further  reduced  by  the  ex- 
cessive breakajrc. 


Via.    I'A.  —  Pl,AN    AND    SkcTIoX    ok    CiKAVlTY     l'l<  KKIi. 

The  spiral  separator  consists  of  a  center  column,  with  a  series 
of  spiral  bands,  inclining  towards  the  center,  down  whicii  the 
coal  and  slate  slide.  The  coal  maintains  a  fixed  path  as  long 
as  the  friction  of  the  eoal  on  the  chute  and  the  centrifugal  force 
balance.  As  the  velocity  increases,  the  centrifugal  force  in- 
creases, and  when  it  overcomes  the  friction,  the  coal  moves  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  spiral  j>late  and  falls  into  a  coal-chute. 
The  slate,  with  higher  coefficient  of  friction,  follows  a  regular 
path,  and  at  the  bottom  goes  to  the   refuse-pocket.     This  type 
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will  work  fairly  well  when  handlinic  all  dry  or  all  wet  coal,  but 
will  not  give  good  results  on  a  mixture  of  both.  It  is  some- 
times used  on  the  mud-screen  run-of-mine  for  a  preliminary 
separation,  to  remove  solid  rock  before  jigging.  The  capacity 
is  about  4.5  tons  per  hour.  The  falling  of  the  coal  from  the 
spiral  plate  to  the  coal-chute  causes  a  loss  in  breakage  estimated 
at  3  per  cent.  This  type,  as  w^ell  as  the  former,  requires  con- 
siderable height  for  installation,  and  may  increase  the  height 
of  the  breaker. 

A  type  of  picker  recently  installed  for  anthracite  consists  of 
a  metallic  moving  picking-table,  which  is  adjustable,  to  give  it 
a  pitch  in  two  directions,  first,  across  the  table,  and  second,  in- 
clined on  the  center-line,  so  that  the  moving  band  travels  up 
the  pitch.  Coal  is  fed  to  the  table  at  the  high  corner  and 
travels  obliquely  across  the  table,  discharging  over  the  opposite 
side,  the  pitch  being  sufficient  so  that  the  resultant  of  all  forces 
down  the  table  is  greater  than  the  friction  of  coal  on  the  moving 
table,  tending  to  carry  it  up  and  over  the  slate-discharge  end. 
The  slate,  by  reason  of  its  greater  coefficient  of  friction,  is  car- 
ried up  and  over  'the  discharge  into  the  refuse-chute.  This 
type,  on  larger  sizes,  requires  an  attendant,  and  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mechanical  moving  picking-chute.  The  operator 
merely  touches  the  slate,  increasing  its  adhesion  to  the  moving 
band,  when  it  is  carried  away.  This  saves  the  lifting  and  hand- 
ling needed  on  an  ordinary  picking-chute,  and  increases  the 
efficiency  of  a  man,  or  his  capacity  for  inspection  and  cleaning. 

Mechanical  pickers  depending  on  the  fracture  of  the  coal  or 
slate  are  installed  wlicn  the  run-of-mine  contains  a  high  percent- 
age of  flat  material,  which  must  be  removed  from  the  sized 
coal  to  improve  its  appearance,  but  would  not  materially  aftect 
the  burning  qualities  of  the  coal.  One  type  has  already  been 
described  above  under  "  Fixed  Screens."  In  general,  the}'  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  long  and  narrow  ()i)ening8,  over  which  the 
more  cubical  pieces  of  coal  slide,  allowing  the  flat  material  to 
fall  through.  Such  coal  as  falls  through  may  be  cleaned  of 
impurities  in  a  separate  jig  or  other  separator;  the  product  is 
then  broken  down  into  one  of  the  smaller  sizes  and  re-screened. 

Table  XV.  gives  the  avorage  number  of  pickers  of  all  kinds, 
including  jig-tenders,  required  to  clean  1,000  tons  of  prepared 
sizes  ot  coal  in  10  hours. 
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Table  XV.—Xumher  of  Pickers  Per  1,000  7o)}s  in  10  Hours. 


First  Class. 

Second  Class.                                     Third  Class. 

Dry. 

Df)-  and  Wet.                                         Wet 

Hand  Loading  and  a 
Clean  Run-of-Mlne. 

Hand  Loading  and  a 
Clean  Run-of-Mlne. 

Chute-Ix>ading  and      Chute-Loadingand  a 

Dirty  Run-of-Mlne.         Run-<jf-Mine  High 

High  in                           in  tlate. 

23.                 , 

Bone  and  '      g,  ^ 
Slate.           ^'•*®- 

19.2 

j      66.8      1       47.       ,               42. 

3.  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Conveyors  are  used  to  triinsfer  material  from  one  point  to 
another,  either  in  a  horizontal  or  an  inclined  plane.  The  incli- 
nation should  not  exceed  30'^,  and  the  average  is  much  less.  An 
elevator  is  used  to  transfer  material  vertically,  when  the  point 
of  discharge  is  vertically  over  the  point  of  inlet,  or  nearly  so. 

Conveyors  may  he  classified  according  to  style  of  chain, 
flight,  or  trough,  but  I  will  name  only  three  general  classes : 
(1)  single-strand  conveyors;  (2)  double-strand  conveyors  (com- 
prising scraping-  and  carrying-conveyors);  and  (3)  belt-con- 
veyors. 

The  single-strand  conveyor  is  recommended  for  all  sizes  of 
flights  up  to  and  including  8  in.  wide  by  18  in.  long.  The 
length  is  variable  and  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  chain 
and  tile  factor  of  safety  adopted.  The  double-strand  conveyor  is 
recommended  when  the  size  ot"  flight  re(iuired  for  the  capacity 
exceeds  the  size  to  be  used  for  a  single-strand  conveyor. 

The  single-strand  conveyor  will  not  take  an  over-capacity 
without  burying  the  chain  in  the  material,  which  will  often  ride 
the  chain,  and  being  carried  under  the  head-sprocket,  throw 
oflf  the  chain  or  break  the  line,  causing  delays.  By  using  a 
single  round-bar  chain,  this  disadvantage  may  be  eliminated. 

The  double-strand  conveyor  may  be  constructed  so  that  the 
chain  will  be  up  and  out  of  the  trough  and  be  protected  from 
the  material  when  overloaded. 

The  carrying-conveyor  is  used,  generally,  to  convey  run-«»f- 
mine  coal  from  the  dump  to  the  head  of  the  breaker.  The 
capacity  is  limited,  and  the  speed  slow,  60  ft.  per  minute  being 
the  maximum. 
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Belt-conveyors  are  not  extensively  used.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  large  capacity  at  small  horse-power,  but  must 
necessarily  discharge  all  the  material  at  the  end  unless  a  tripper 
is  used — which  requires  room  not  always  available.  Rubber 
belts  depreciate  when  idle,  especially  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  sulphur-water;  and  the  long  periods  of 
suspension  during  dull  months  are  hard  on  rubber  belts. 

Fig.  14  gives  detail  cross-sections  for  6-  by  16-in.  and  8-  by 
24-in.  castiron  flights  and  cast-iron  trough-conveyors,  espe- 
cially desirable  where  the  material  to  be  handled  is  saturated 
with  acid  mine-water,  which  would  quickly  attack  a  steel 
trough.  The  trough  is  cast  in  sections,  4  ft.  long,  and  bolted 
together.     For  a  double-strand  conveyor,  a  2.5-  by  2.5-  by  |-in. 


L.iVLjyi. } 


^:::|;> 


<n- 


((.: 


i 
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8  by  -'i  in.  0  by  10  in.  5  by  12  in. 

Fig.  14. — Cboss-Sections  of  Single-  and  Double-Strand  Conveyors. 

angle  is  riveted  to  the  flight,  to  which  is  bolted  a  5-  by  3-in. 
chain-attachment  angle.  The  lower  or  conveying  chain  is  at- 
tached to  the  5-  by  3-in.  angle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  up 
and  out  of  the  trough,  and  is  carried  on  a  hard-wood  strip. 
This  method  reduces  the  wear  on  the  trough,  but  the  wear  is 
not  severe  on  the  chain,  when  tlie  hard-wood  strip  is  lubricated. 
The  flight  cannot  tilt  or  bend  backward,  as  is  often  the  case 
when  the  chain  is  unsupported  on  the  lower  run.  The  return- 
run  of  the  conveyor  is  carried  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lower 
run.  To  handle  material  under  ordinary  conditions,  I  have 
found  that  three  sizes  of  conveyors  are  ample  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  breaker. 
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Table  XVI. — Sizes  of  Convet/or>. 
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Size  of  Flight.         Centers. 


Capacity  at 
125  ft.  per  Min. 


Inches. 

5  by  12 

6  bv  16 
8  by  24 


Inches. 
18  to  24 

24 
27  to  36 


Tons. 

40 

90 
ITo 


\umDeroi  Average  ni^Ifi^®^/^ 

Strands.         Chain-Pftch.       ^i^Set 


Number  of 


Single. 
Single. 
Double. 


Iiielic- 


H  to  9 


Sprocket. 

Inches. 
30 
30 
30 


Larger  conveyors  are  often  used  to  handle  the  run-of-niine 
trom  the  dump  into  the  breaker;  but  such  installations  are 
special. 


Fk;.  1.").— Siuk-Klkvation,  Showing  Double-Strand  Gravity-Discharge 

Elevator. 

Elevators  may  be  of  two  types,  single  or  double  strand. 
There  are  many  sizes  of  buckets  and  styles  of  chain  on  the 
market.  The  bucket  and  chain  used  depend  on  the  capacity 
and  height  required.  A  single-strand  elevator  should  not  ex- 
ceed 50  ft.,  or  a  double-strand  elevator,  75  ft.,  centers  of 
sprockets.  Fig.  15  shows  a  22-  by  24-in.  bucket,  gravity-dis- 
charge type.  This  size  will  meet  all  the  rc<iuirements  of  a 
2,500-ton  breaker. 

The  loss  in  breakage  by  handling  coal  in  scraper-conveyors 
is  not  excessive,  usually  not  exceeding  2  to  3  per  cent.,  and 
generall}'  less.  Practically  all  the  loss  is  due  to  the  method 
of  chuting  the  coal  into  the  conveyor;  little  or  no  breakage 
being  due  to  the  conveying  or  discharging  of  the  coal.  With 
belt-conveyors,  the  breakage  at  the  discharge-end,  due  to  the 
drop  at  high  velocity,  is  excessive.     In   elevators,  the  loss   in 
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breakage  is  high,  by  reason  of  the  method  of  filling  the  buckets 
at  the  foot,  and  the  drop  at  the  discharge.  In  a  modern 
breaker,  the  design  should  be  such  as  to  eliminate  the  handling 
of  prepared  sizes  by  either  conveyors  or  elevators,  except  in  thfc 
case  of  condemned  coal. 

4.   Chutes. 

Coal-chutes  are  used  to  convey  material  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  point  by  gravity.  If  badly  constructed,  they  cause  a  loss 
by  degradation  of  size,  which  often  exceeds  the  combined  losses 
from  all  other  sources.  The  quality  of  coal  varying,  the  pitch 
on  which  it  will  slide  must  be  changed  to  suit  local  conditions. 
Clean  coal  will  run  on  less  pitch  than  the  mud-screen  mixture 
of  coal  and  slate  of  the  same  size;  hence,  each  particular  chute 
must  be  built  to  accommodate  the  coal  which  it  is  to  handle. 
The  breakage  of  coal  in  gravity-chutes  may  be  attributed  to  the 
following  sources:  irregularities  in  the  bottom  of  the  chute: 
the  striking  of  one  piece  of  coal  against  another;  drops  at 
any  point,  especially  at  right-angle  turns ;  and  the  blow  which 
the  coal  receives  at  such  turns  when  it  runs  against  the  side  of 
the  chute,  or  when  one  piece  of  coal  strikes  another.  An  ideal 
chute  should  eliminate  the  above  features,  thus  reducing  the 
breakage  and  increasing  the  mine-car  yield. 

Chutes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  inclined  chutes  and 
vertical  telegraphs.  The  former  are  used  to  convey  coal  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  point  not  directly  beneath  the  starting 
point,  and  the  latter  are  used  to  lower  coal  vertically. 

A  proper  chute  is  generall}'  rectangular  in  cross-section,  and 
of  a  pitch  which  will  just  allow  the  coal  to  start  running  at\er 
it  has  been  stopped  or  held  l)ack.  The  corners  or  turns  are 
banked  or  raised  so  that  pieces  will  slide  around  without 
striking  the  sides  and  without  drop.  When  the  chute  makes 
a  180°  turn,  a  back-switch  is  recommended,  so  that  the  coal 
may  be  brought  practically  to  rest,  and  the  velocity  reduced, 
before  starting  down  the  pitch  again. 

Table  XVII.  gives  the  size  of  coal,  the  usual  pitch  in  inches 
per  foot,  and  the  size  of  chute  usually  used.  The  lining  of 
the  chute  is  sheet  steel  for  all  sizes  below  broken.  The  lump, 
steamboat,  and  broken  will  slide  on  smooth  cast-iron  plates, 
inclined  on  the  pitches  shown. 
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Taijle  X\'II. — Pilch  and  Width  of  Chutes. 


Pitch. 
In.  per  Foot. 

Width. 

Inches 

Lump 

'J.  25  to  2.0 

•m 

Steamboat 

2.25  to  2.5 

36 

Bnjken 

2.5    to  3 
2.(125  to  3.25 

30 

Egg 

24 

Stove 

2.75  to  3.5 

24 

Nut 

3       to  4 

18 

Pea 

4       to  5 

12 

Huckwheat.... 

4.5    to  ♦) 

12 

Kic<- 

0.5    to  (5.5 

12 

Harlev 

7       to  8 

12 

Dirt 

8  and  over 

12 

After  steel-lined  chutes  have  been  installed  in  a  bicaker,  it 
is  sometimes  found  that  the  coal  l)lock8  at  certain  jtlaccf!,  by 
reason  of  lack  of  pitch.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to  chaiiije 
the  pitch  of  the  chutes,  the  steel  lining  may  be  replaced  with 
bronze,  or  sometimes  with  glass,  on  which  the  coal  will  run 
at  a  much  lower  i)itcli.  A  test  made  in  a  bronze-lined  chute 
18  in.  wide  showed  that,  for  the  passage  of  2  tons  jter  minute, 
the  following  pitches  were  required:  for  e^g^  2.7o  in.:  for 
nut,  3.75  in. ;  and  for  barley,  4.2  in. 

The  vertical  telegraph  is  of  two  kinds,  the  first  of  which  is 
employed  simply  to  lower  coal,  while  the  second  both  lowers 
coal  and  stores  it  in  a  pocket. 

The  first  type  (Fig.  16)  consists  of  a  wooden  bo.\,  open  on  the 
sides.  Shelves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  front  and  back 
inside  the  box,  and  inclined  towards  the  center.  The  spacing 
between  shelves  is  just  sufficient  tt>  allow  the  coal  to  pass. 
The  shelves  are  covered  with  steel,  so  arranged  that  the  opening 
between  shelves  may  be  opened  ov  closed  by  adjusting  tiie  steel 
plate.  In  this  type,  coal  enters  at  the  top  and  leaves  at  the 
bottom. 

The  second  type  (Fig.  17)  shows  the  same  bo.x-construction ; 
but,  since  this  telegraph  is  used  t(»  fill  a  storage-pocket,  pro- 
vision is  nnide  to  discharge  at  various  <»peningfl  in  the  sides,  as 
the  apex  of  the  pile  increases  in  heigiit,  blocking  the  lower 
h<»les.  The  shelves  are  placed  horizontally,  with  a  high  back. 
The  falling  coal  fills  these  shelves,  and,  after  they  are  filled,  the 
coal  rolls  down  on  the  incline  of  the  coal  in  the  shelves,  similar 
to  the  avalanching  of  coal  on  the  face  of  a  high  storairc-pile. 
Tests  sliow  that  when  coal  rolls  d(»wn  on  a  pile,  the  velotity  is 
vol..  XI. 11.— 19 
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uniform  and  the  breakage  practically  7iil;  and  this  telegraph 
was  designed  upon  that  principle.  The  shelves  are  so  spaced 
that  a  line  tangent  to  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  coal  on  any 
shelf  will  be  tangent  to  the  back  of  the  opposite  shelf,  so  that 
the  coal  will  roll  down  the  telegraph  until  the  filling  of  the 
pocket  blocks  the  bottom  opening,  wben  the  coal  will  r<»ll  down 
on  the  tangent-line  and  discharge  through  a  side-opening. 


'Wvyixv^ 


Fig.  16.— VjiRTicAL  Tele- 
graph, Used  for  Lower- 
ing Coal. 


Fjg.  17. — Vertical  TELECiRAPJi,  Used 
FOR  Lowering  and  Storing  Coal. 


Tests  of  this  style  of  telegraph  show  very  little  loss — gener- 
ally under  1  per  cent,  when  properly  constructed.  They  are 
used  for  all  sizes  u]>  to  and  ineluding  egg-coal.  They  may 
be  of  any  height.  I  have  designed  one  of  large  capacity 
(300  tons  ])cr  hour)  65  ft.  high.  The  capacity  of  a  24-in.-squaro 
telegraph  is  about  150  tons  per  hour;  of  one  48  in.  square, 
about  300  tons  per  hour.  Tiie  capacity  is  directly  proportional 
to  tlie  width. 
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o.  Automatic  Feeders. 

This  class  of  rnucliinery  is  used  to  control  tlie  supply  of  coal 
(luring  pre[)aration. 

The  simplest  form  of  feeder  used  is  the  hand-controlled  gate. 
Its  use  is  recommended  between  the  dump-chute  and  the  pick- 
ing-head or  room.  By  using  this  style,  the  feed  to  the  men 
picking  may  be  cut  oft  or  held  back,  so  that  the  men  may  more 
thoroughly  inspect  a  certain  lot  of  coal  on  the  table,  the  quality 
of  which  is  doubtful ;  or  accelerated  when  the  run-of-mine  is 
good.  An  automatic  feeder  delivers  a  uniform  amount  con- 
stantl}',  and  cannot  thus  carefully  control  the  supply  to  the 
table. 

There  are  several  types  of  automatic  feeders.  The  Ijarrel- 
feed  consists  of  four  plates  set  at  00°,  bolted  to  spiders  rotating 
on  a  shaft.  This  machine  is  placed  in  a  chute  and  rotates  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  coal  flows.  The  coal  blocks  behind 
the  paddles,  and  is  picked  up,  carried  over,  and  dumped  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  drop  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  larger 
sizes  of  this  machine  is  high,  causing  breakage.  The  feed  is 
intermittent  and  not  continuous,  so  that  the  discharge  from  the 
feeder  comes  in  rushes. 

The  reciprocating-feeder  consists  of  a  flat  table,  operated 
under  the  discharge-end  of  a  dump-hopper.  Its  method  of 
feeding  is  as  follows :  As  the  table  moves  forward,  the  material 
on  it  is  carried  with  it  and  the  material  in  the  hopper  crowds 
down  to  fill  the  vacant  space.  When  the  feeder  moves  back- 
ward, the  material  in  the  hopper  prevents  the  material  on  the 
table  from  returning,  and  it  is  discharged  over  the  end.  The 
stroke  of  the  feeder  can  be  adjusted  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
feed.  This  feeder  is  also  intermittent  in  operation,  but  delivers 
the  coal  with  little  breakage.  It  is  adapted  for  feeding  the 
large  sizes  and  run-ot-mine  coal. 

The  rake-feed  consists  of  a  series  of  pointed  teeth,  mounted 
together,  and  raised  and  lowered  through  the  bottom  of  a  chute 
by  means  of  an  eccentric.  The  teeth,  when  up,  hold  back  the 
coal,  allowing  it  to  slide  over  when  the  teeth  are  down.  It 
feeds  intermittently,  and  allows  the  fine  sizes  of  coal  to  pass  by 
between  the  teeth,  when  feeding  an  unsized  mixture. 

Of  the  continuous-feed  typo,  one  machine  frequently  used 
consists  of  a  round,  horizontal  revolving  table,  the  coal  being 
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fed  through  a  cylinder,  suspended  directly  over  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  table.  The  distance  is  such  that  coal  discharging 
at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  will  not  roll  over  the  edge  of  the 
table.  An  adjustable  scraper  located  at  the  edge  of  the  table 
scrapes  the  coal  into  a  chute,  and  as  the  coal  is  scraped  off",  the 
material  in  the  cylinder  rolls  out  to  fill  the  space  made  vacant. 
The  feed  may  be  adjusted  by  moving  the  scraper  in  or  out,  in 
relation  to  the  center  of  the  table,  thus  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  amount  fed.  Tlierc  is  little  breakage  made  in  this  type  of 
feeder,  and  the  amount  delivered  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted.  It  is  not  to  be  used  on  run-of-mine  coal,  but  on  sizes 
smaller  than  broken. 

Feeders  are  very  necessary  in  a  breaker,  as  the  control  of 
coal  during  preparation,  especially  of  that  going  to  sizing- 
screens,  allows  the  screen-area  to  be  made  a  minimum,  and  not 
necessarily  designed  to  handle  a  rush  of  coal,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  breakers  operating  without  feeders. 

III.  Power. 

Economical  engines  to  drive  breakers  have  not,  until  re- 
cently, received  the  consideration  they  deserve.  The  demand 
for  small  sizes  of  coal  was  light,  and  the  overproduction  was 
considered  a  waste,  and  used  to  generate  steam  at  the  colliery 
boiler-plant.  The  increasing  market  for  steam-coal  has  made  it 
necessary  to  economize  in  the  use  of  steam,  by  installing  high- 
class  and  efficient  engines.  It  was  formerly  not  uncommon  to 
find  engines  using  as  high  as  75  lb.  of  steam  per  horse-power 
per  hour.  With  a  modern  engine,  the  steam-consumption  should 
be  not  more  than  23  lb.  when  running  at  its  full  load.  The  pref- 
erence is  for  a  com}>ound,  non-condensing,  Corliss  engine.  Such 
a  machine  should  be  located  in  a  separate  building,  free  from 
dust,  and  arranged  to  drive  all  the  breaker-machinery,  with 
the  exception  of  the  jigs.  Jigs,  and  all  the  machinery  to  which 
they  are  tributary,  should  be  driven  by  a  separate  engine.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  jigs  to  continue  cleaning  coal  in  case 
the  breaker  is  stopped,  the  coal  being  fed  from  a  storage-pocket 
to  the  jigs.  The  main  breaker-engine  may  be  belted  to  a  main 
line-shaft,  and  power  may  l>e  distributed  from  this  to  the  vari- 
ous machines  by  means  of  belts  or  rope-drives.  The  flexibility 
of  the  latter  system  makes  it  preferable  for  long  drives  and  for 
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iBolated  machinery.  When  u  break  occurs  in  a  rope-drive,  the 
rope  can  generally  be  spliced  with  very  little  loss  of  time  to 
the  breaker.  The  splice  is  known  as  a  "  short  splice,"  and 
is  usually  from  24  to  30  in.  long.  Various  styles  of  rope-coneB 
have  been  devised  for  quick  splicing,  but  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  the  length  will  not  usually  permit  them  to  pass 
over  the  smaller  sheave-wheel  without  a  bad  bend  in  the  rope 
at  tlie  point  where  the  rope  enters  the  cone. 

Rope-transmission  of  power  has  the  disadvantage  of  increas- 
ing the  total  horse-power  required,  when  many  long  drives  are 
installed,  with  frequent  turns  over  idler-sheaves. 

A  saving  in  horse-power  would  result  by  the  use  of  more 
efficient  machinery  in  the  breaker,  by  the  use  of  roller-bearing 
pedestals,  etc.,  as  the  frictional  horse-power  required  is  very 
close  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  required  to  drive  the 
breaker  when  loaded. 

Table  XVIII.  gives  the  total  horse-power  required  to  drive 
various  breakers,  and  the  machinery  in  operation  : 


Tahle  XVIII. —  llorse-Poicer  Reijuired  and  Number  of  Machines 
Operated  at  lliree  Breakers. 


i 

B 

a 

Hone-Power. 

IB 

o 

b: 
7 
4 
4 

i 

9 

OS 
00 

33 
34 
35 

^8 
2 

("onveyors. 

Light. 

•_>it; 

34 -J 
393 

Loaded. 
54(1 

1. 

3. 

1—110  ft. 
1—  75  ft. 

1—  75  ft. 
1-  GO  ft. 

1—  90  ft. 
1-  7.=)  ft. 
1—  60  ft. 
1—300  ft 

Kluvaiont. 


1—  ••-4  ft. 

2—  GO  ft. 

3—  50  ft. 
1—  (-.O  ft. 

3—  »».".  ft. 

1—  45  ft. 


32 


Tlu'  luirsc-power  in  tlie  table  is  the  indicatetl  horse-power  of  the  breaker-engine. 

In  breaker  Xo.  1,  the  short  drives  were  belted,  and  the  long 
ones  had  n^pe-transmission,  installed  without  the  need  of  any 
angle  sheave-wheels  to  carry  the  roj»e  around  corners,  which 
would  increase  the  bending-stress  in  the  rope,  and  the  total 
horse-power  of  the  l)reaker. 

In  Xo.  2,  the  power  was  delivered  by  rope-transmission 
almost  exclusively.     Drives*  to  isolated  machinery  were  long. 
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with  many  bends  or   turns  in  the  ropes,  and  required   more 
power  in  proportion  to  the  machinery  driven  than  in  No.  1. 

In  No.  3,  the  method  of  driving  was  similar  to  No.  2.  There 
was  a  large  carrying-conveyor,  300  ft.  long,  to  elevate  tlie  coal 
into  the  breaker,  which  required  from  GO  to  75  horse-power. 


Table  XIX. — Adual  llorse-Power  Required  to  Operate 
Various  Machines. 


Machines. 
Revolving-screens,   . 
Sliaking-screens, 
Oscillating-bars, 
Rolls,  No.  1,  36  in.  diameter, 
Rolls,  No.  2,  'A6  in.  diameter, 


Horse-Power. 
3  to    5 
2  to    3 
3 

12  to  15 
12  to  15 


Speed  per  Minute. 
250  ft.  periphery. 
140  to  150  revolutions. 
50  revolutions. 
100  to  110  revolutions. 
100  to  110  revolutions. 


Horizontal  Convenors,  100//.  Long,  at  100//.  Per  Minute. 


Size  of  Flight. 
Inches. 

5  by  12 

6  by  16 
8  by  24 


Capacity  per  Hour. 
Tons. 

40 

90 

175 


Horse-Power. 

3.2 
5.2 
9.7 


Size. 
Feet. 

4  bv  S 


Kind  of  Coal 
Jigged. 

Nut  or  Stove. 


Jigs. 


Capacity 

per  Hour. 

Tons. 

10  to  11 


Horse- 
Power. 


2.21 


Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

DO  to  95 


Size  of 
Bucket. 
Inches. 

22  by  24 


Height. 
Feet. 

SO 


Elevator. 

Double  Strand. 

in.  pitch,  eye-bar 
chain. 


Feet  per 
Minute. 

l.SO 


Horse- 
Power. 

13.4 


W .  Labor. 

The  number  of  men  and  Itoys  employed  on  preparation  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  l)reaker  and  the  quality  of  the 
run-of-mine  coal.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (1) 
those  directly  responsible  for  the  preparation ;  and  (2)  those 
only  indirectly  responsible,  but  necessary  for  the  dumping  and 
loading  of  the  coal  and  the  maintenance  of  the  breaker.  Table 
XX.  gives  in  detail  the  occupation  of  the  various  employees, 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  all  sizes  sln[i[ted  per  employee  in 
10  hours. 
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Table  XX. — Averarje  Numher  of  'Jons  Per  EmiAoyce  in 
10  Hours. 


HHn<l-I.<  Hiding 

and  Clean 
ICun-of-Mine. 


Chiitc-LoadinK 

and  Uiny 
Kun-of-Minc. 


High  in     fii  .   , 
Bone  and    "'«?"'" 
Slate. 


Hundl.oading 

and  Fair 
Ruu-of-MiUf. 


Slate. 


Dry.     "^e^"^'*^e't°''    ""Ze^^     '"'^^       ^^'«t- 


Breaker-boss ],S60  1,938 

Ticket-takers I,8ti0  1,610 

Dumpers 980  .'iTO 

Plate-men  and  table-tenders 206  182 

Skinners  and  chippers 618  420 

Roll- and  elevat«.r-ten<ier3 618  1,.S80 

Hopper-  and  ronveyor-tenders 930  1,080 

Screen- and  shaker-tenders 1,S60  1,201 

Screen- and  picker-bosses 1,S60  880 

Hand  slate-pickers 144  149 

Mechanical-picker  tenders 930  1,201 

Jig-tenders 40o 

Breaker-oilers 930  969 

Breaker,  jig  and  pump  engineers,  1,860  1,M88 

Loaders 156  140 

Oiiirt-house  man 1,860  1,938 

Sweepers  and  cleaners 930  4,800 

Coal-pickers  in  refuse 


1,030 
1,030 
()28 
150 
262 
788 
628 
788 
313 
51 

""63 
628 
788 
150 

i','636 
930 


1,940  l,12u  1,330 

1,330 

1,940  560   665 

255  280   221 

390  

1,470   1,120  

840    373  

980  1,12<»  1,330 

393  560  1,330 

66  224  1,330 

1,120  l,33(t 

184  140   16t) 

6-50  560  1,330 

.583  1,120   6ti5 

215  224   333 

1,940  1,3.30 

970  I   560  1,330 


Tlio  tigur(.'.>^  in  the  last  column  are  tor  a  brc-akcr  recently 
erected  and  put  in  operation ;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
estimated  maximum  tonnage  of  1,200  tons  in  9  hr.  has  not 
been  shipped.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  employees  to  clean  and  prepare  the  coal  when  operating  at 
full  capacity;  and  the  number  of  tons  per  employee  is  based 
on  the  present  force  and  an  estimated  tonnage. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  column  the  number  of  tons  j»er 
loader  in  10  hr.  is  much  greater — in  some  instances  more  than 
double  tlie  number  given  in  other  columns.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  new  method  of  transferring  the  coal  from  the 
storage-pockets  into  the  railroad-cars,  which  is  operating  suc- 
cessfully at  one  of  the  anthracite  storage-plants  to  load  coal 
into  cars,  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  Mineral  Spring 
breaker  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  problems  of  loading  at  a  storage-plant  and  at  a  mine 
differ.     At  the  former,  shipments  may  be  arranged  so  that  all 
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orders  tor  one  sizf  ol"  coal  can  be  loaded  in  sequence.  At  the 
latter,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  load  all  sizes  as  they  are 
prepared  in  the  ijreaker. 

Breaker-pockets  should  hold  at  least  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  car  furnished  l)y  the  railroad  to  be  loaded.  Under 
the  old  method,  with  one  loading-track,  and  pockets  located 
parallel  to  the  center-line  of  track,  simultaneous  loading  from 
adjacent  pockets  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  distance  from  cen- 
ter to  center  of  loading-gates  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
over-all  length  of  a  car.  This  is  not  usually  the  case;  and  so 
it  often  happens  that  during  loading  from  one  pocket,  an  ad- 
joining bin  becomes  tilled  with  coal,  blocking  the  chutes  lead- 
ing to  the  pockets  and  causing  a  delay  throughout  the  entire 
plant.  Such  a  condition  may  be  remedied  either  by  installing 
one  or  two  additional  loading-tracks,  or  by  increasing  the 
pocket-capacity. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  section  through  the  loading-pockets  of  a  typi- 
cal modern  breaker.  There  are  three  tracks,  for  loading  box- 
cars, low  and  high  gondola-cars,  respectively.  An  additional 
advantage  of  separate  tracks  is  that  the  loading-chutes  are  ar- 
ranged to  suit  each  general  type  or  size  of  car.  This  arrange- 
ment reduces  the  breakage  resulting  from  a  high  drop  of  coal 
when  loading  into  a  low-side  car  from  a  pocket  arranged  for 
loading  a  high  one.  A  hinged  loading-apron  or  chute  may  be 
used,  whicli  can  be  lowered  into  a  car;  but  this  eftects  little,  if 
any,  economy.  Since  the  upper  end  of  the  apron  is  fixed,  the 
lowering  of  the  other  end  into  a  car  increases  the  pitch,  allow- 
ing the  coal  to  exceed  its  normal  velocity  when  sliding  over 
the  apron ;  and  the  anticipated  saving  in  breakage  is  usually 
lost.  In  the  new  Mineral  Spring  breaker,  there  is  a  radical 
departure  from  former  designs  in  the  loading-arrangement.  Tlie 
object  desired  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  car-loaders  required 
to  load  an  equal  tonnage  by  the  former  methods,  and  by  care- 
ful handling  of  the  material  during  the  preparatitm,  to  elimi- 
nate lip-screens  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  final  washing 
of  the  coal  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  car.  Washing  coal 
on  the  lip-screens  is  usually  recpiired  to  remove  the  fine  screen- 
ings, made  during  prejiaration,  which  adhere  to  the  coal.  This 
additional  water  is  very  objectionable.  It  saturates  the  coal 
l«»a(K-(l   into  a   car,  and  freezes  durint^  the   cold  weather.      The 
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water  (lrif»|ting  f'ri^m  the  loa(le<l  ear  waslies  tlie  track  and  road- 
bed, and  lielps  to  make  the  vicinity  of  the  loading-pockets  a 
very  difficult  place  to  keep  clean,  especially  daring  freezing 
weather. 

The  14  loading-pocketri  at  Mineral  Spring  are  located  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  center-line  of  the  loading-tracks,  and  eyra- 
metrically  about  the  center-line  of  the  breaker,  seven  on  each 
side,  and  arranged  to  receive  seven  different  sizes  of  coal,  two 
pockets  to  each  size  {egg  to  barley,  inclusive).  The  capacity  of 
two  i»ocket8  for  egg-coal  is  about  130  tons,  decreasing  slightly 
for  each  size,  down  to  barley.  The  loading  is  concentrated  at 
one  point,  and  large  pockets  are  necessary  to  store  each  size 
of  coal  coming  from  the  breaker  while  another  size  is  being 
loadccl.  In  loading,  the  coal  is  fed  on  to  a  30-iii.  belt-con- 
veyor, located  between  the  two  lines  of  pockets  on  the  center- 
line  of  the  breaker,  and  is  conveyed  to  a  point  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  pockets  and  discharged  into  a  car,  over  a  loading-apron. 
The  head  or  discharge-end  of  the  conveyor,  together  with  the 
ai>ron,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  different  heights  and 
styles  of  cars,  by  means  of  a  steam-cylinder,  controlled  by  a  four- 
way  valve.  Another  steam-cylinder,  controlled  by  a  throttle- 
valve,  opens  and  closes  the  pocket-gates  through  a  system  of 
levers  and  shafting. 

Pockets  containing  the  same  size  of  coal  are  opposite  each 
other,  with  four  feeding-gates,  two  to  each  pocket.  These  four 
gates  are  opened  simultaneously,  and  the  opposite  gates  feed 
into  a  bifurcated  chute,  discharging  the  coal  on  the  belt  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving,  and  at  about  the  same  velocity. 

The  cars  to  be  loaded  are  placed  on  an  Ottumwa  steam-actu- 
ated gravity  bo,\-car  loader,  consisting  of  a  platform,  to  which 
cars  are  clamped,  and  then  tilted  by  rotation  about  a  H.xed 
center  until  the  platform  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  35°. 
The  center  of  rotation  is  located  at  about  the  point  where  the 
apron  will  enter  an  average  box-car  door.  The  coal  falls  into 
the  car  and  flows  l>y  gravity  t(^  till  the  lower  end  of  the  car. 
Wlun  that  end  is  fllled,  the  loader  is  rotated  in  an  op|Kisite 
direction,  and  the  other  end  loaded.  Gondola-cars  may  be 
loaded  in  the  same  way.  The  levers  and  valves  controlling  the 
starting  and  stopping  of  the  conveyor,  raising  and  lowering  its 
luad    or   discharge-end.  an<l    operating   the   loading-gates   and 
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the  box-car  loader,  are  placed  so  as  to  be  under  the  control  of 
one  man,  located  at  the  discharge-end  of  the  conveyor.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  man,  there  are  three  car-runners  employed  in 
bringing  the  empty  cars  to  be  loaded,  and  running  the  loa<led 
cars  over  the  scales,  and  to  the  stand-track. 


V.  Water  Used. 

Water  is  used  in  breakers  of  Classes  11.  and  III.,  to  clean 
and  wash  coal  during  sizing;  on  the  lip-screens,  to  remove  fine 
screenings ;  and  in  jigs. 

Water  is  not  usually  directed  on  shakers  handling  mud- 
screen  lump-,  steamboat-,  or  broken-coal,  wbich  is  to  be  hand- 
picked  or  re-broken  into  smaller  sizes,  unless  the  small  mate- 
rial in  the  mixture  coming  to  the  mud-screens  adheres  to  the 
larger  pieces,  coating  them,  so  that  a  picker  is  unable  to  pass 
upon  the  quality  of  the  product  he  is  inspecting. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  water  required  per  minute  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  tons  sliipped  per  day  of  10  hr.  Thus,  a 
1,000-ton  breaker  will  require  1,000  gal.  of  water  per  minute. 
It  should  be  pumped  into  a  storage-reservoir  at  the  top  of  the 
breaker,  and  thence  conveyed  by  supply-pipes  to  the  jilaces 
where  it  is  needed.  The  reservoir  should  be  large  enough  to 
supply  the  breaker  for  at  least  20  or  30  min.  and  thus  cover  ordi- 
nary interruptions  in  pumping.  The  size  of  pipe  used  for  a  shaker 
4  ft,  5  in.  wide  and  15  ft.  long  is  usually  2.5  in.  inside  diameter, 
with  two  1.5-  or  2-in.  branches  delivering  on  the  shaker. 

Where  the  water  is  acidulated,  cast-iron  pipe  should  be  used. 

VI.  Costs. 
1 .  Cost  of  Breaker. 
The  total  cost  of  a  breaker-structure  varies  with  the  location, 
the  style  of  construction,  and  the  class  or  method  of  prepara- 
tion. Table  XXI.,  based  on  the  desired  tonnage,  and  covering 
all  labor  and  material  for  foundations,  breaker-structure,  and 
machinery,  represents  present  conditions. 

Taiu.e  XXI. —  Total  Cost  of  Modern  Breaker. 


Tons  Per  10  Hours. 


2,500 
2,000 
1,200 


Construction.        Cost  Per  Ton.    Cost  Per  Square  Fot)t. 


Timber. 
Timber. 
Steel  and  wootl. 


$90.40 

S8.50 
118.00 


$9.80 

7.20 
14.20 
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2.    Cost  of  Operation. 
Table  XXII. — Cost  of  Preparation  and  Maintenance. 

(All  costs  are  given  in  cents  per  ton  of  all  coal  prepared  and  shipped.) 
A. — Hand-Loading  and  Fairly  Clean  Run-of-Mine. 
Class  I. — Dry. 
Preparation.  Maintenance.  Total. 


Labor. 

Labor. 

MateriaL 

6.78 

1.41 

1.75 

9.94 

Class  II.— Dry  and  Wet. 

8.73 

2.40 

3.08 

14.21 

B. — Chutc-Loadin;,' and  T)irty  Kun-of-Mine. 

High    in   slate   :ind    hone.     Specific  Gravity:  Coal. 
1.03  ;  slate,  2.3'J  ;  hone,  l.'.VJ. 

Class  II. — Dry  and  Wet. 


8.46 


2.97 


4.08 


15.51 


High  in  slate,  no  bone. 


7.58 


2.53 


3.92 


14.03 


Class  III.— Wet. 
Specific  Gravity  :  Coal,  1.52  ;  slate,  2.23  ;  no  bone. 


5.0 


1.97 


3.15 


11.02 
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The  Storage  of  Anthracite  Coal. 

BY   R.  V.  NORRIS,  W1LKE8-BARRE,  PA. 

(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

I.  Introduction. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade,  with  a  shipment  averaging  about 
70,000,000  tons  per  year,  diff'ers  essentially  from  other  coal 
business,  in  the  fact  that  the  larger  sizes,  comprising  about  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  domestic 
purposes,  principally  during  the  winter  months ;  and  that  for 
proper  combustion  close-sizing  is  imperative,  so  that  eight  sizes 
are  made;  broken,  egg^  stove,  and  nut,  known  as  prepared 
sizes,  and  pea,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  barley,  known  as  steam 
sizes. 

These  sizes  are  made  in  the  regular  course  of  preparation, 
and  but  little  variation  in  the  natural  percentage  of  each  is 
practicable.  Thus  it  is  necessary  either  to  work  the  collieries 
intermittently,  or  to  dispose  of  all  the  varying  sizes  in  their 
fixed  proportions.  Unfortunately,  the  market  does  not  at  all 
times  absorb  the  coal  in  proper  proportions,  and  rather  than 
interfere  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  mines  it  has  been 
found  economical  to  provide  storage  for  the  excess. 

While  the  cellars  of  the  consumers  are  the  great  storage- 
plants  of  the  country,  this  capacity  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  trade,  except  so  far  as  reduced  prices  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  nuiy  tempt  the  use  of  this  reserve.  The  same 
remark  applies  but  with  less  force  to  the  retail  yards,  which, 
though  usually  small,  store  in  the  aggregate  a  large  amount  of 
anthracite. 

While  every  efJbrt  is  made  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  indi- 
vidual storage-capacity  of  the  country,  there  still  remains  the 
necessity  for  taking  care  of  the  irregularities  of  the  market  by 
the  construction  of  storage-plants  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  producers.  Such  plants  are  usually  the  property  of  the 
railroads,  and  are  situated  at  points  most  convenient  from  a 
traffic  stand-] loi lit. 
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II.  Location  of  Plant. 
Three  general  types  of  location  are  adopted  : 

1.  Seaboard. — Comprising  plants  situated  at  or  near  tide- 
water. This  location  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  stock 
in  a  place  readily  available  to  the  consumer,  and  providing  for 
its  distribution  with  a  minimum  danger  of  interference  from 
derangement  of  transportation  or  labor-difficulties,  and  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  capital  locked  up  in  the  stock  is  increased 
by  the  freight-charges  on  the  coal. 

2.  Local. — Comprising  plants  situated  in  or  near  the  anthra- 
cite region,  usually  at  points  of  convergence  of  traffic  from  the 
various  operations  controlled  by  one  transportation  interest. 
These  plants  have  the  advantage  of  a  short  haul  from  the 
mines,  low  freight-charges  on  the  coal  stored,  and  the  capabil- 
ities of  shipping  to  any  market,  with  the  disadvantage  of  pos- 
sible unavailability  during  labor-troubles  or  interrupted  trans- 
portation, when  the  need  for  the  stored  coal  may  be  exception- 
ally great. 

3.  Interior. — Comprising  principally  storage-plants  situated 
on' or  near  the  Great  Lakes,  especially  at  Butfalo  and  at  points 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  Such  plants  are  prin- 
cipally useful  in  furnishing  fuel  to  the  West  during  the  period 
of  closed  navigation  on  the  lakes.  Included  in  this  class  are 
a  few  railroad-plants  at  important  junction-points  west  of  the 
Alleghanies. 

The  various  transportation  interests  differ  largely  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  installed  storage-plants,  the  variations 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  trade 
enjoyed  by  each.  The  percentage  of  total  annual  output  for 
which  storage  has  been  provided  varies  from  more  than  15 
per  cent,  for  roads  with  a  large  Western  trade  to  a  little  less 
than  2  per  cent,  for  coal  going  largely  to  Eastern  markets. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  storage-plants  now  in  use  aggregates 
a  little  more  than  5,500,000  tons,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  output,  not  a  month's  supply,  showing  the  error  of  the 
popular  belief  that  these  plants  are  installed  to  provide  for 
labor-troubles  at  the  mines. 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  various  types  of  plants,  an 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  storage  is  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  each  type. 
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.  III.  Factors  of  Storage. 

Prices. — From  Saward's  Coal  Trade,  tlie  prices  for  anthracite 
at  New  York,  for  December,  1909,  were:  Broken,  $4.20  to 
$4.75;  egg,  $4.95  to  $5;  stove,  $4.95  to  $5;  chestnut,  $4.95 
to  $5 ;  pea,  $3  to  $3.25  ;  buckwheat,  $2.35  to  $2.50  ;  rice,  $1.75 
to  $2;  barley,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Tliese  vary  but  little  from  the 
present  prices  except  for  the  usual  reduction  of  50  cents  per 
ton  on  prepared  sizes,  usually  made  April  1,  and  restored  at 
10  cents  per  month  till  the  full  list-price  is  again  reached, 
about  September  1. 

The  above  prices,  with  a  difference  of  $1.75  per  ton  between 
the  prepared  prices  and  the  price  for  pea-coal,  indicate  very 
forcibly  the  large  expense  involved  in  breakage  from  the  pre- 
pared to  the  smaller  sizes;  and  further,  the  market-standards  of 
preparation  permit  only  small  percentages  of  undersize  in  any 
size  of  coal. 

While  breakage  is  inevitable  in  all  handling  of  a  brittle  sub- 
stance like  anthracite,  the  causes  of  excessive  breakage  are  well 
known. 

Dropping  Coal. — The  breakage  from  dropping,  of  course, 
varies  somewhat  with  different  classes  of  coal,  but  from  exten- 
sive tests,  made  some  years  ago,  the  following  losses  appear  to 
be  nearly  an  average.     D  =  drop  in  feet. 


Amount  of  Breakage 

Into  Smaller  Prepared 

Sizes. 


Amount  of  Breakage 

Into  Siniill  Sizes. 

Percentage. 


Amount  of  Total 

Breakage. 

Percentage. 


Broken 3 percent.  +  43/100 D'2  per  cent.  +  17/100  Db  per  cent.  +    6/10    D 

Egg 4  per  cent.  +  43/100  Z>  2  percent,  -t-  17/100 />  6  percent.  +    6/10    Z> 

Stove 2  per  cent.  +  33/100  Z>  2  percent.  +  27/100  i'4  percent.  +     6/10    i) 

Nut 4  per  cent.  -H    4/10    /)  4  per  cent   +    4/10    D 

Pea 2  per  cent.  4-    5/10    7)  2  per  cent  -H    5/10    JD 

Buckwheat, 11  percent.  +  26/100  Dil  percent.  +  26/100  D 


These  tests  were  made  both  by  dropping  carefully-sized  coal 
through  measured  distances,  and  by  dropping  car-loads  into 
pockets  in  the  regular  course  of  transfer  at  tide-water.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  drop,  a  great  deal  of  breakage 
can  be  avoided  by  sliding  the  coal,  either  by  chutes,  as  is  done 
in  the  breakers,  or  on  itself,  as  it  has  been  found  that  sized 
coal  delivered   on  a   ])ile  adjusts  itself  by  avalanching  in  large 
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masses,  with  but  little  breakage,  rather  than  by  individual 
lumps  rolling  from  toj*  to  bottom  with  the  resulting  attrition. 

Drawing  coal  from  the  bottom  of  a  pile  under  pressure  also 
results  in  very  heavy  breakage.  While  no  figures  are  available, 
attempts  to  draw  from  under  the  centers  of  high  piles  have 
resulted  in  such  disastrous  breakage  as  to  stop  the  practice  im- 
mediately. 

Handling  prepared  coal  by  scraping-conveyors  resultr«  in  a 
loss  by  breakage  and  attrition  into  small  sizes,  varying  from 
2  to  4  per  cent.,  depending  largely  on  the  methods  of  feed 
and  discharge.  From  observation,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  appreciable  breakage  during  the  transit,  as  the  length 
of  conveyor  seems  to  have  no  measurable  influence  on  the 
breakage. 

Belt-  and  carrying-conveyors  have  certainly  no  breakage  in 
transit  chargeable  to  them,  but  the  drop  at  discharge-points  is 
frequently  considerable. 

Bucket-elevators  cause  a  breakage  of  prepared  coal  into  small 
sizes,  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent.,  almost  entirely  from  the 
feed  and  discharge. 

Freezing. — The  coal  stored  in  the  open  air  is  in  winter  cov- 
ered with  snow,  resulting  in  surface-freezing,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  snow-covered  or  frozen  surface  is  buried  under 
additional  coal,  a  fair  non-conductor,  so  that  even  in  summer, 
frozen  coal  is  found  occasionally  in  the  interior  of  the  piles. 
The  reloading  of  frozen  coal  is  always  difficult  and  costly ;  usu- 
ally, gangs  of  men  pick  the  frozen  coal  loose,  at  large  cost  both 
in  labor  and  breakage.  The  most  efficient  method  yet  devised 
for  handling  coal  under  such  conditions  is  the  use  of  water, 
preferably  hot  water;  unfortunately,  but  few  of  the  plants 
are  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  large  drainage,  which  carries 
much  tine  coal  dirt  resulting  from  such  an  operation. 

Stochlmi. — The  stocking  of  coal  involves  the  handling  of  large 
quantities  rajjidly  and  economically,  considerable  railroad-yard 
for  the  handling  of  cars,  and  provision  for  storing  the  ditferent 
sizes  separately,  as  well  as  scales  for  weighing  in  the  stored 
coal,  unless  such  scales  are  provided  at  the  individual  collieries. 

Reloading. — Thisinvolvesa  plant  capableof  handling  promptly 
and  economically  any  one  of  the  several  sizes  which  may  be  in 
storage;    and,   further,  owing    to    the   necessary    breakage   in 
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handling,  the  rescreening  of  all  reloaded  coal,  so  that  the  stor- 
age-coal is  put  on  the  cars  in  as  good  condition  as  freshly-mined 
coal ;  a  neglect  of  this  results  in  a  market  discrimination  against 
storage-coal,  which  may  involve  serious  allowances  in  price. 
The  reloaded  coal  must  also  he  weighed,  and  ample  railroad- 
yard  provided  for  handling  the  tonnage  on  the  outhound  end 
of  the  plant. 

Operation, — It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  storage-plant 
operates  most  irregularly;  sometimes  rushed  night  and  day 
either  stocking  or  reloading,  and  at  other  times  idle ;  full  or 
empty  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time,  so  that  low  cost  of 
operation  when  in  active  use  may  easily  be  counterbalanced  by 
high  fixed  charges,  either  as  interest  on  the  investment,  depre- 
ciation, or  high  fixed  labor-cost  from  a  permanent  force. 

IV.  Requirements  of  an  Ideal  Plant. 

An  ideal  storage-plant  should  comprise  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

Storage  of  each  size  separately  in  varying  quantities. 

Rapid  handling  into  or  from  storage  of  any  size. 

Minimum  breakage  in  stocking. 

Minimum  breakage  in  reloading. 

Rescreening  all  coal  before  shipment  from  storage. 

Preparation  of  screenings  into  sizes,  and  return  of  these  to 
their  proper  piles. 

Minimum  cost  in  operating-expenses. 

Arrangements  for  handling  frozen  coal. 

Ample  railroad  classification-yards  for  traffic  into  and  out 
of  the  plant. 

Ample  trackage  through  plant,  with  preferably  gravity 
handling. 

Convenient  location  of  plant  and  facilities  for  enlargement. 

Minimum  danger  from  fire. 

Low  first-cost  per  ton  of  capacity. 

No  plants  thus  far  constructed  comprise  all  of  the  above- 
named  features,  and  the  design  of  any  plant  is  necessarily  far 
from  ideal,  involving  as  it  does  the  balancing  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  types  with  a  constant  view  to 
ultimate  economv. 
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V.  General  Classification  of  Plants. 

Storage-plants  vary  much  in  detail  of  design,  but  may  -be 
generally  divided  into  two  classes — non-mechanical  and  me- 
chanical storage — with  the  following  types: 


Non-Mechanical  : 
(a)  Level.  Stocking  on  the  surface. 


(6)  Level. 

(c)  Level. 

{(l)  Li'vel. 
(e)  Level. 


Stocking  from  trestles. 
Stocking  from  trestles. 
Slocking  in  bins. 


Reloading  by    hand   or   steam- 

sliovel. 
Reloading   by    hand   or   steam- 
shovel. 
Reloading  by  tunnel  with  or  witli- 

out  dock-scrapers. 
Reloading  by  tunnels. 
Stocking  by  cable- railway  and     Reloading  by  hand  or  from  bins, 
dump-cars. 
(/)  Hillside.     Stocking  from  trestles.  Reloading  by  hand,  scrapers,  or 

liydranlicking. 

Mechanical  : 

((/)   Hillside.      Stocking    by  traveling-canti-     Reloading  by  hydraulicking. 
lever  trinmier. 

{h)  Level.  Traveling  or    fi.xed    tram- 

ways. Stocking  and  reloading  by  traveling  buckets. 

(i)  Level.         Dodge  system.     Stocking  by     Reloading  by  swinging  conveyors, 
truss-trimmers    in    conical 
piles. 

( j  )   Level.         Stocking     by     traveling     Reloading  by  tunnel  and  travers- 
trimraer.  ing-conveyors. 

(/;)  Level.  Covered   plants.      Stocking     Reloading  by  traversing-conveyors 

by  fixed  trimmers.  or  by  tunnel  and  dock-scrapers. 

1.  Non-3Iechanio.al  Storage- Plants. 

(a)  Damp-Storage. — Tlie  simplest  method  of  stocking  large 
volumes  of  coal  consists  in  forming  a  dump  on  a  fairly-level 
surface,  laying  temporary  tracks  on  the  accumulating  stock, 
and  raising  and  shifting  these  as  the  storage  grows  in  extent 
and  height.  Reloading  is  accomplished  either  by  steam-shovels 
or  grab-bucket  cranes,  operated  from  the  edges  of  the  pile 
from  tracks  which  are  shifted  as  reloading  jirogresses. 

This  plan,  which  fails  to  till  the  tirst  seven  reriuirements  of 
an  ideal  plant,  is  only  suitable  for  temporary  storage  of  steam 
sizes.  Only  one  size  can  be  stored,  the  breakage  is  excessive 
in  any  event,  and  prohibitory  with  prepared  sizes,  no  rescreen- 
ing  is  possible,  and  the  cost  of  operation,  not  including  waste, 
approximates  from  '20  to  25  cents  per  ton  handled. 

VOL.    XLII. — 2() 
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(h)  Trestle-Storage. — A  method  of  storage,  Fig.  1,  now  in 
general  use  in  retail  yards,  and  also  attempted  on  a  larger  scale, 
ccJmprises  the  construction  of  a  trestle  of  the  height  of  the  pro- 
posed top  of  the  pile,  over  which  the  loaded  cars  are  dumped, 
forming  a  long  pile  of  usually  only  moderate  height,  sizes 
being  separated  by  partitions.  Reloading  is  accomplished  usu- 
ally by  hand. 

Such  storage  violates  almost  every  principle  of  the  art,  is 
small  in  capacity  for  the  cost,  expensive  in  operation,  high  in 
breakage  from  the  necessarily  considerable  drop  from  the  tres- 
tle, rescreening  can  only  be  done  by  hand,  and  is  generally 
costly  and  inefficient;  it  does,  however,  permit  the  storage  of 
various  sizes.     Its  use  should  be  confined  to  small  retail  yards, 
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Fig.  1. — Storage  from  Trestle,  with   or  without  Partition   into  Bins. 
Reloading  Usually  by  Hand. 

and  then  is  only  a[)parently  warranted  by  a  lack  of  the  capital 
required  to  install  better  facilities. 

(c)  Trestle-and-lunnel  Storage. — A  more  efficient  type  of 
trestle-storage  unites  with  the  trestle-stocking  the  provision  of 
a  tunnel  under  the  trestle  for  reloading,  Fig.  2.  The  coal  is 
fed  into  cars  in  this  tunnel  through  gates,  and  the  cars  may  l)e 
either  regular  railroad  equii)ment  or  narrow-gauge  dump-oars 
used  for  transport  to  proper  screens  for  final  reloading. 

Storage-i)lants  of  this  type  comply  with  the  first  and  partly 
witli  the  second  requirement  of  an  ideal  plant.  The  breakage 
is  e.xcessive,  including  not  only  that  incident  to  the  trestle- 
storage,  but  to  drawing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  coal  from  the 
center  of  the  pile  under  pressure.  E.xeept  with  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate screening-plant,  no  rescreening  is  possible:   and   further. 
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less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is  tributary  to  the  tunnel  by 
gravity,  and  the  two  outlying  wedge-shaped  piles  must  be  trans- 
ported to  the  tunnel  by  liaiid,  or  better,  by  the  use  of  dock- 
scrapers,  wliich  are  also  occasionally  used  for  extending  the 
storage  Ijeyond  the  gravity-range  of  the  trestle. 

A  modification  of  this  type  is  made  by  installing  a  conveyor 
of  the  belt  or  scraper  type  (preferably  the  former)  in  the  tun- 
nel, which,  while  it  does  not  reduce  the  breakage,  does  reduce 
the  necessary  size  of  the  tunnel,  and  correspondingly  the  tirst- 
cost  of  the  plant. 

(d)  Bin-Stoe/dnq  (Fig.  3). — This  is  the  earliest  type  of  suc- 
cessful storage-plant  worthy  of  the  name,  and  several  extensive 
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Fig.  2.— Storage  from  Trestle,  with  or  without  Partition  iNto  Bins. 
Reloading  by  (Ikavity  anp  by  Hand  into  Car-s  or  Conveyors'  in 
Tunnel,  which  may  be  P:ntirely  Underground  or  Built  as  a  Part 

OF   THE   TrI-STLE. 

plants  of  this  type  are  still  in  active  service.  In  general,  the 
construction  consists  of  wooden  bins  traversed  by  railroad- 
traeks,  from  which  the  various  sizes  and  types  of  coal  are 
dumped,  each  in  its  appropriate  bin.  Reloading  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  cars  passing  under  the  bins,  either  on  the  surface 
or  more  frequently  in  tunnels. 

To  reduce  the  danger  from  tire,  the  movement  of  the  reload- 
ing-cars  is  usually  by  gravity  or  by  rope-haulage.  The  indi- 
vidual bins  are  necessarily  limited  in  capacity  to  from  50  to  100 
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tons  each,  and  an  extensive  plant  covers  a  very  large  area.  One 
such  plant  at  the  seaboard  has  384  bins,  reloading  into  cars 
in  nine  tunnels,  and  covers  approximately  9  acres.  Such  a 
plant  costs  in  excess  of  $3  per  ton  of  capacity  to  erect,  requires 
an  enormous  amount  of  timber,  with  resulting  large  fire-hazard 
and  high  maintenance-charges,  and  the  operating-expense  ap- 
proaches 10  cents  per  ton. 

A  great  advantage  is  the  practicability  of  storing  man}'  sizes 
and  kinds  of  coal,  and  keeping  separate  many  small  consign- 
ments. 

This  type  also  includes  the  majority  of  the  transfer-piers  both 
at  the  seaboard  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  bins  of  consid- 
erable capacity  and  large  in  number  are  used  as  temporary 


Fig.  3. — BiN-AND-TuNNEL  Type  op  Storage.  Stocking  from  Railroad- 
Cars  ON  Top  of  Bins.  Reloading  by  Gravity  into  Cars  or  Convey- 
ors IN  Tunnels. 

storage  to  admit  of  the  rapid  loading  of  vessels  without  the 
delays  incident  to  trajisfer  direct  from  the  cars. 

The  breakage  in  this  type  of  plant  is  very  serious,  caused 
not  only  by  the  necessary  drop  into  the  pockets,  Fig.  4,  but  by 
the  drawing  under  pressure  into  cars  for  rcshipment;  rescreen- 
ing  is  impracticable  at  the  plant  itself,  except  on  shipping-piers, 
where  imperfect  stationary  screens  are  usually  installed,  and 
can  only  be  done  elsewhere,  involving  further  handling  and 
breakage.  Some  tests  as  to  the  losses  involved  are  available, 
but  these  were  made  with  but  a  few  cars  in  each  case,  so  that 
the  pockets  were  in  no  instance  filled,  and  the  loss  in  breakage 
from  the  drop  does  not  represent  average  conditions. 
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Loss  in  Undersize  in  Passing  Through  Storage-Bins. 


Size  of  Coal. 

Breakage  Into  Smaller 
Prepared  Sizes. 

Breakage 
Into  Small  Sizes. 

Total  Breakage. 

Broken 

Per  Cent. 

19.57 

10.18 

4.92 

Per  Cent. 
6.60 
8.50 
8.14 
7.65 
10.83 
4.06 

Per  Cent. 
26.17 

Eee 

18.68 

Stove 

Nut 

13.C6 
7.65 

Pea.... 

10.83 

Buckwheat 

406 

Even  taking  half  the  above-named  figures,  which  would  be 
most  conservative,  and  assuming  perfect  rescreening,  the  loss 
at  seaboard  on  1,000,000  tons  of  prepared  and  pea-coal  in  about 
the  usual  proportions,  would  amount  to  3^45,000,  or 


Original. 

Final. 

Size. 

Quantity. 

Price 
Per 
Ton. 

Total  Value. 

Price 

Quantity.           Per 

Ton. 

Total  Value. 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Tons. 
130,000 
225,000 
195,000 
200,000 
250,000 

$4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.25 
2.50 

1.75 

$617,000 
1,125,000 

975,000 
1,000,000 

812,500 

Tons.         i 

96,040        $4.75 
191,770          5.00 
192,410          .5.00 
215,0-10          5.00 
248,630          3.25 

35,515          2.50 

$456,190.00 
958,850.00 
962,050.00 

1,075,2011.00 

808,047.50 

88  7S7  .50 

Rice 1 

20,595          1.75  i      36,041.25 

1            1 

Barley....  (       

1    1,000,000 

$4,530,000 

1,000,000      ' 

$3,986,166.25 

The  loss  in  breakage,  from  this  calculation,  is  54.5  cents  per 
ton,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  storage. 

Of  course,  in  practice,  perfect  rescreening  after  storage  is  not 
practicable,  but  a  very  large  amount  of  rescreening  is  neces- 
sary, involving  great  losses,  which  usually  fall  on  the  transporta- 
tion companies,  and  form  one  of  the  items  included  in  their 
freight-rates. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  breakage 
involved  in  handling  through  pockets,  and  this  is  often  minim- 
ized by  the  use  of  shallow  pockets,  with  resultant  loss  of  storage  ; 
counter-chutes,  spirals,  and  shelf-chutes  in  the  deeper  pockets, 
and  the  use  of  feeding-shafts,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which,  when 
properly    maintained    and    intelligently    used,    keeping   them 
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full,  feeding  in  at  the  top  as  the  coal  is  discharged  from  the 
bottom,  certainly  greatly  reduce  the  losses  by  dropping. 

While  rescreening  is  generally  more  or  less  thoroughly  at- 
tended to  separately  in  this  type  of  storage-plant,  re-preparation 
of  the  screenings  is  rarely  attempted ;  the  unsized  screenings 
are  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  "  pea  and  dust,"  at  a  price 
approximating  that  of  buckwheat-coal. 

(e)  Cable- Railroad  Storage— A  modification  of  the  bin-and- 
tunnel  type  involves  the  use  of  cable-  or  gravity-return  cars, 
running  out  on  trestles  over  bins  or  surface-storage,  and  dump- 
ing their  contents  at  the  desired  points.  This  type  is  used  at 
many  retail  yards  and  at  transfer-points,  especially  where  water- 
borne  coal  is  transferred  to  yards  or  cars.  The  plant  is 
moderate  in  first-cost,  economical  in  operation,  but  high  in 
breakage;  does  not  permit  rescreening  except  as  a  separate 
operation,  and  being  of  timber  is  subject  to  destructive  fires.  It 
does,  however,  lend  itself  readily  to  covering  for  weather  pro- 
tection. 

(/)  Hillside-Storaf/e.— At  first  thought  one  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  remark  credited  to  a  former  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  railroad,  that  there  was  "no  need  for 
mechanical  storage  in  a  country  full  of  hills  just  made  to  store 
coal  on."  Unfortunately,  while  the  anthracite  country  is  full 
of  hills,  but  very  few  are  even  remotely  suited  for  storage- 
purposes. 

The  features  desirable  in  a  hillside-storage  are : 

1.  A  side-slope  at  least  300  ft.  wide  by  1,000  ft.  long,  or  more, 
with  a  fairly-true  surface,  and   having  a  pitch    between  25° 

and  30°. 

2.  That  the  foot  shall  change  abruptly  from  this  slope  to  a 
level  surface  for  the  tracks.  Most  hills  end  in  a  vertical  curve, 
changing  very  gradually  from  the  hillside-pitch  to  level  groun.l, 
and  involving  serious  earth-work  for  tracks. 

3.  That  the  surrounding  country  shall  admit  of  a  track  to  the 
top  of  the  storage-hill  and  down  again,  with  reasonable  grades, 
and  at  moderate  expense. 

4.  Space  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  hill   for  reshipping-tracks  and 

yards. 

5.  A  location  reasonably  suitabk"  n)r  a  storage-plant. 

I  have  tramped  many  weary  days  looking  for  just  such  hills, 


Fjg.  4. — Egg-Coal  ix  SriiKA<,K-BiNs,  Showing.  1;hkaka<.k  ?-rum  Dropping. 


Fui.  5.  — Hillside  SToRAciE-I'LAXT.  Keluadixc;.  Snowixc;  Partitiok,  akd 
Hydraulic  Handling  to  End  of  Cosveyor  which  Delivers  the 
Coal  into  a  Cross-Conveyor  to  Screen-Hocse. 
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and  have  yet  to  find  the  tirst  one  tilling  even  approximately  all 
the  requirements.     Where  the  surface  was  good  there  was  usu- 
ally no  practicahle  means  of  approach,  and  where  the  pitch  was  . 
suitable  the  line  of  face  was  impossibly  irregular. 

Given  a  not  impracticable  hill,  a  plant  consists  essentially  of 
one  or  more  dumping-tracks  at  the  top,  which  in  the  older 
forms  of  plant,  Fig.  5,  are  necessarily  on  rather  high  trestles, 
as  it  is  self  evident  that  no  appreciable  capacity  could  be 
obtained  by  dumping  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  hillside, 
unless  the  slope  was  so  steep  as  to  make  possible  a  pile  thick 
at  the  bottom  and  tapering  to  nothing  at  the  top,  which  would 
involve  too  great  a  drop  and  resulting  breakage. 

The  coal  is  dropped  from  these  trestles  (the  fall  being  broken 
as  much  as  possible  by  chutes)  and  spreads  down  the  hillside 
until  arrested  by  walls,  barriers,  or  by  a  level  space  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  evident  that  init  little  coal  can  be  reloaded  directly 
by  gravity  exce})t  the  layer  which  may  be  held  by  a  retaining- 
wall  at  the  bottom,  so  it  is  usual  to  reload  by  hand,  or  better,  by 
the  use  of  dock-scrapers  or  swinging-conveyors  along  the  level 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant. 

In  one  large  plant  almost  all  the  coal  is  put  into  a  conveyor 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  scraped  to  a  central  screen-house, 
where  it  is  thoroughly  rescreened  and  all  the  sizes  recovered. 
In  other  cases  reloading  is  done  over  fixed  or  shaking-screens 
placed  at  intervals  above  the  tracks,  and  the  screenings  from 
these  are  taken  by  cars  or  conveyors  to  a  small  screen-house 
for  separation. 

In  many  cases  the  difficulty  of  handling  at  the  foot  of  the  liill 
is  solved  by  the  use  of  hydraulicking-water,  best  heated  in  win- 
ter, which  is  used  under  considerable  pressure  to  carry  the  coal 
to  the  conveyors  or  cars  for  reloading.  Fig.  5.  This  solves  the 
problem  of  frozen  coal  as  far  as  the  storage-plant  is  concerned ; 
but  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  water, 
and  in  winter  shipments  the  coal  reaches  its  destination  frozen 
to  practically  a  solid  block  in  tlie  car,  to  the  joy  of  the  hand- 
lers at  terminal  points. 

Where  various  sizes  are  stored  it  is  necessary  to  jtrovide  par- 
titions between  the  sections.  Tliese  usually  take  the  form  of 
fences  of  heavy  planking  supported  by  large  vertical  posts,  and 
braced  by  a  forest  of  props,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.    The  downward 
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motion  of  the  coal  has  a  strong  tendency  to  dislodge  these  6U{)- 
ports,  with  resultant  heavy  maintenance-cost.  Moreover,  to 
avoid  admixture  of  dirt  with  the  coal,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  entire  hillside,  either  by  paving,  planking, 
or  concrete.  This  is  particularly  necessary  where  water  is 
used  in  reloading. 

The  cost  of  installing  a  hillside  storage-plant  of  this  type  is 
about  $1.60  per  ton  of  capacity  complete,  including  railroads, 
trestles,  partitions,  water-supply,  conveyors,  screen-house,  and 
planking.  With  concreted  or  paved  hillside  the  cost  would 
proliably  be  a  little  higher. 

The  operating-cost,  exclusive  of  lixed  charges  and  deteriora- 
tion of  coal,  but  including  labor,  repairs,  power,  and  shifting 
cars,  will  approximate  10  cents  per  ton  for  the  coal  passed 
through  storage,  dependent,  as  in  all  cases  of  storage-operating 
cost,  on  the  activity  of  the  plant. 

The  breakage  of  coal  is  somewhat  large;  the  best  tigures 
obtainable  for  a  plant  of  this  type  show  the  amount  screened 
out  of  each  size  in  reahipment,  not  tlie  actual  breakage  deter- 
mined b}'  careful  tests,  as  follows : 


Size  of  Coal. 


Breakage  to 
Smaller  Tre- 
parcd  Sizes. 


I      Per  Cent. 

Egg 21.0 

Stove 8.8 

Nut 

Pea !         


Breakage  to 
Small  Sizes. 


Per  Cent. 

2.3 

2.7 

13.(? 


12.5 


Total  Screened 

Out  and 

Recovered. 

Per  Cent. 
23.8 
11. o 
13.6 
12.5 


Estimated 
Loss  in  Dirt. 


Per  Cent. 


1.5 


Total 
Breakage. 

Per  Cent. 
25.8 
1.3.5 
15.0 
14.0 


The  column  "  Estimated  Loss  in  Dirt"  is  the  fine  dirt  car- 
ried from  the  piles  and  from  the  screen-house  by  the  water 
used  in  handling  and  preparation.  At  the  plant  in  question, 
this  dirt  has  been  filtered  out  and  forms  a  considerable  waste- 
bank. 

The  above-mentioned  figures  were  obtained  from  the  regular 
operation  of  the  plant,  not  from  ileancd-up  piles,  and  it  is 
probable  that  an  additional  breakage  will  appear  when  the 
coal  immediately  under  the  trestle  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  the  inside  of  the  piles  is  cleaned  up. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  non-mechanical  plants, 
types   a   to   /',  are   generally   exitensive,   both    to   erect   and    to 
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Operate,  do  not  generally  lend  themselves  to  the  necessary 
screening,  and  involve  a  serious  ijreakage  of  coal.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  suitable  to  small  quantities  of  storage,  lend 
themselves  to  separation  of  sizes  and  qualities,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral suitable  rather  to  retail  yards  or  the  smaller  ty[»e  of  whole- 
sale piers  than  to  extensive  storage. 

The  line  between  the  non-mechanical  and  the  mechanical 
types  is  hard  to  draw,  so  many  plants  being  combinations  of 
both  types.  I  have  taken  as  mechanical  storage  all  plants  using 
machinery  in  storing  coal,  and  as  non-mechanical  those  storing 
by  dumping,  without  regard  to  the  occasional  incidental  use 
of  macliinery  for  reloading  in  some  of  tlie  non-mechanical 
plants  above  described. 

2.   MecharncaL  Storar/e- Plants. 

{(j)  Hillside  with  Mechanical  Storkinr/. — The  most  notable  plant 
of  this  type  was  constructed  during  1905-6,  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  at  Iludsondale,  Carbon  county,  Pa,,  under 
my  supervision. 

Owing  to  the  high  breakage-loss  in  prepared  sizes  in  hill- 
side storage,  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to  use  this  type  for 
prepared  coal,  and  the  plant  was  designed  and  is  operated  ex- 
clusively for  the  storage  of  small  sizes. 

The  situation,  on  the  Quakake  branch  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad,  is  on  the  line  of  haulage  from  the  Scliuylkill 
district  to  tide-water,  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  junction  of 
the  Lehigh  branch,  and  only  about  10  miles  back  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  a  satisfactory  point  for 
tide-water  deliveries,  far  enough  from  the  mines  to  avoi<l  iiiter- 
terence,  and  yet  minimizing  the  capital  locked  up  in  freight- 
charges  on  stored  coal. 

The  hillside  selected  was  fairly  straight  and  true  in  grade, 
but  required  heavy  earth-work  for  the  reloading-tracks,  and 
the  stocking-track  at  the  head  of  the  hill  was  inaccessible  at 
reasonable  grades  without  prohibitory  cost,  and  is  riacli.d  bv 
an  engine  plane. 

The  plant.  Fig.  6,  ditlers  from  all  previous  hillside  plants  in 
numy  ]>articulars.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
the  loaded  cars  are  hoisted  up  a  plane  500  ft.  long  on  a  oO-per 
cent,  grade,  by  a  pair  of  18-  by  oO-in.  hoisting-engines,  double 
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geared  16  to  1  to  a  10-f't.  (Irmii,  The  cars  are  juinlied  u\)  Ijy  a 
steel  barney,  wliicli  returns  into  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the  plane. 
From  the  head  of  the  jilane  the  cars  run  over  a  double-track 


trestle,  shown  in  Fig.  0,  Just  high  enough  to  permit  dumping 
the  coal  into  a  traveling-cantilever  trimmer,  Fig.  7,  by  which 
it  is  elevated  and  discharged  on  to  the  concrete-floored  hillside. 
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making  a  pile  more  than  55  ft.  dec'ii  at  its  maximum,  tailing 
down  against  a  concrete  retaining-wall  extending  7  ft.  above 
the  storage-floor.  This  wall,  Fig.  8,  has  a  total  height  of  24  ft. 
above  the  reloading-tracks,  and  is  provided  with  o}tenings  on 
20-ft.  centers  discharging  the  coal  over  screens  directly  into 
railroad-cars  for  shipment.  The  screenings  are  washed  in  a 
trough  to  a  small  screen-house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plant, 
where  they  are  rescreened  for  shipment.  As  hut  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  coal  is  accessible  by  gravity,  the  main  reloading  is 
done  by  the  use  of  water  pumped  from  a  nearby  creek  to  a 
storage-tank  on  the  hill  above  the  plant,  and  used  with  hose- 
streams  to  wash  the  coal  to  the  gates  and  over  the  screens. 

l\ailr(jad-cars  are  handled  by  gravity  on  both  reloading- 
and  stocking-tracks,  and  the  empty  cars  from  the  latter  are 
lowered  on  a  plane,  operated  by  a  drum  with  powerful  air- 
brakes, to  the  level  of  the  railroad. 

Except  the  lioisting-engines  for  the  loa<led-(ar  plane,  the 
entire  plant  is  electrically  operated  and  lighted  from  a  station 
included  in  the  equi[tnu'nt. 

The  entire  cost  including  all  charges  approxinuitcd  SI, 50 
per  ton  of  capacity,  and  when  in  active  operation  the  handling- 
cost  has  reached  the  record  figure  of  1.25  cents  j>er  ton 
handled  through  the  plant. 

The  many  unique  features  of  this  plant,  which  is  considered 
an  advance  on  all  previous  plants  of  this  type,  merit  further 
detailed  description. 

The  two  tracks  on  the  dumping-trestles.  Fig.  G,  aix'  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,  to  mitiiinize  the  drop  at  this  point,  and  the 
chutes  under  these  form  a  shallow  pocket  controlled  by  nu- 
merous gates.  This  pocket,  while  not  of  a  depth  to  increase 
the  drop  from  the  hoppers  of  the  cars,  has  sufficient  capacity 
t6  give  the  trimmer  a  continuous  supply,  regardless  of  the 
variations  in  discharge  in  unloading  and  moving  the  cars. 

The  cantilever  trimmer,  the  invention  of  8.  D.  Warriner, 
Vice-President  an<l  (teneral  Manager  ot  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7,  S,  and  9,  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Link  Belt  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  a 
platform  traveling  parallel  to  the  dumping-trestle  on  a  16-ff.- 
gauge  track  and  earrying  a  cantilever-truss  equipped  with  a 
scraper-conveyor.     The  bottom  of  the  convevor-trouffh  is  mov- 
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able,  80  that  the  point  of  discharge  can  be  at  any  desired  place. 
To  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  avoid  stored  coal  flow- 
ing back  on  to  the  trimmer- tracks,  a  bulkhead  anchored  to  a  re- 
taining-band  in  the  coal,  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9,  separates  the  trimmer- 
track  from  the  storage-floor.  Except  the  drop  from  the  cars  to 
the  chutes  immediately  below  and  just  clearing  the  hoppers,  the 
only  other  drop  involved  in  storing  coal  is  in  making  the  first 
small  pile  behind  the  bulkhead.  After  this  reaches  the  line  of 
trimmer  the  pile  is  built  by  moving  the  discharge  outward,  and 
the  coal  from  the  end  of  the  trimmer  reaches  the  growing  pile 
without  appreciable  drop,  and  extends  the  pile  by  avalanching, 
as  previously  described. 

The  storage-floor  averages  260  by  1,000  ft.  on  the  hillside. 
This  was  first  trued  to  squares  25  ft.  on  a  side,  so  designed  as 
to  give  the  best  slopes  without  re-entrant  angles  attainable 
without  too  serious  grading.  The  fioor  thus  prepared  was 
covered  with  from  2  to  3  ft.  of  cinders,  placed  by  the  use  of, 
a  temporary  traveling  cable-way,  and  then  with  6  in.  of  cin- 
der-concrete with  a  wearing  surface  of  1  in.  of  cement  and 
sand.  The  entire  preparation  of  the  floor  cost  a  little  less  than 
26  cents  per  square  foot,  of  which  nearly  14  cents*  was  for  the 
concrete.  The  lowest  30  ft.  of  the  floor  is  on  a  much  flatter 
grade  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  view  to  a  better  conduction  of 
the  water  and  coal  over  this  section  the  floor  is  made  with  20- 
ft.  corrugations,  the  bottom  of  each  leading  to  a  gate.  Fig.  9. 
Experience  has  proved  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  and 
further,  that  it  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  carry 
these  corrugations  the  entire  width  of  the  floor,  as  considerable 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  washing  down  the  fine  coal  by 
reason  of  the  spreading  of  the  water.  In  many  cases  in  reload- 
ing coal  temporary  iron  chutes  are  laid  to  prevent  this  spread. 

The  retaining-wall,Fig.  8,  was  built  of  concrete  reinforced  with 
old  wire  rope,  with  an  aggregate  of  crushed  mine-refuse;  this,  by 
reason  of  its  character,  has  somewhat  deteriorated  the  concrete, 
and  the  wall,  while  designed  amply  against  overturning,  and 
anchored  back  by  numerous  tie-rods,  has  been  forced  forward 
to  some  extent  in  places,  probably  by  the  freezing  of  water  in 
the  fill  behind  it. 

The  problem  of  letting  down  the  loaded  cars  was  solved  by 
the  use  of  a  second  plane,  single  track,  with  a  barney  ahead  of 
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the  cars  disappearing  at  the  bottom  into  a  pit.  The  controll- 
ing-drum lowers  by  means  of  a  band-brake  on  an  asbestos-lined 
brake-wheel,  operated  by  a  standard  Westinghouse  air-brake 
equipment,  supplied  with  air  by  an  automatic  electrically- 
driven  air-pump.  The  barney  is  hoisted  by  a  small  motor, 
clutch-connected  to  a  train  of  gearing  operating  the  drum,  and 
runaways  are  guarded  against  by  a  governor,  which  sets  the 
brake  in  case  a  safe  speed  in  lowering  is  exceeded.  The  brake 
is  also  arranged  for  hand-operation  in  emergency. 

Different  sizes  when  stored  are  either  separated  by  tempo- 
rary bulkheads  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  21,  or  the  edges  of 
the  piles  are  allowed  to  mix,  the  sizes  being  separated  by  the 
shipping-screens. 

As  this  plant  is  used  (and  is  suitable)  only  for  the  small 
sizes  of  coal,  the  question  of  breakage  is  not  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  no  accurate  figures  are  available  as  to  its  amount. 
From  observation,  I  would  consider  it  small,  probably  not  much 
exceeding  that  in  a  standard  Dodge  plant. 

(A)  Travelinfj  or  Fired  Tramway  Storage. — The  tramway  type 
of  storage,  stocking  and  reloading  by  traveling-buckets,  while 
in  very  general  use  for  ore-storage,  has  been  but  little  used  for 
stocking  anthracite  on  an  extensive  scale,  largely  on  account 
of  excessive  breakage,  the  impracticability  of  rescreening 
before  reshipment,  and  small  handling-capacity. 

The  largest  plant  of  this  type  for  anthracite  storage  was  built 
for  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Roan  Junction,  Pa.,  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  tons  in  a  continuous  pile,  since  increased  to  more  than 
150,000  tons. 

This  plant,  Fig.  10,  consists  essentially  of  a  traveling-truss, 
225  ft.  span,  with  100  ft.  cantilever-extension  and  40  ft.  back- 
projection,  built  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.  The 
truss  is  55  ft.  high  above  the  rail  at  the  traveler,  and  the  bottom 
member  has  an  elevation  of  40  ft.  above  the  storage-ground. 
The  truss  is  supported  by  a  tower,  spanning  the  reloading- 
tracks  and  containing  the  engines  and  boiler  for  operation. 
The  outboard  end,  supported  by  an  A-^rame,  travels  on  a  single 
rail,  outside  of  which  the  stocking-track  is  elevated  to  such  a 
height  that  cars  can  be  dumped  into  small  hoppers,  50-ft.  cen- 
ters. Fig.  11,  from  which  the  coal  is  drawn  into  5-ton  buckets, 
supported  on  a  traversing-truck.    One  bucket  is  hoisted,  carried 
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along  tlie  truss,  lowered,  and  dumped  on  the  stock-pile  while 
its  companion  is  being  filled  ;  these  buckets  dump  automatically 
only  when  resting  on  the  stock-pile. 

The  area  covered  by  the  stock  is  200  ft.  wide  between  the 
stocking-  and  reloading-t racks,  and  100  ft.  beyond  the  latter, 
the  center  of  this  area  being  reached  by  the  cantilever-exten- 
sion. The  storage-area,  originally  1,200  ft.  long,  has  now  been 
extended  to  1,550  fcot. 

Reloading  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  3-ton  "  shovel- 
bucket,"  Fig.  12,  which  is  filled  by  pulling  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  coal,  and  diim}»ed  by  hand  into  cars  at  the  reloading- 
towcr. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  rescreen  the  coal  in  shipment 
by  the  use  of  a  traveling  screening-pocket  attached  to  the 
tower,  but  with  such  little  success  that  rescreening  at  this 
]»()int  has  l>een  abandoned. 

While  a  large  storage  at  low  cost  per  ton  is  attained,  the 
handling-capacity  of  the  plant  is  small,  the  average  rate  of 
stocking  is  but  83  and  of  reloading  70  tons  per  hour,  woefully 
insufhcient  for  a  plant  of  this  capacity.  This  condition  could, 
of  course,  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  several  trusses,  which, 
however,  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  installation. 

The  breakage,  particularly  in  reloading,  is  heavy,  and  on 
this  account  the  plant  is  chiefly  used  for  the  smaller  sizes. 
The  original  cost  of  construction  is  said  to  have  been  but 
$60,000,  or  60  cents  per  ton  of  rated  capacity.  The  iiresent 
cost  would  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  greater.  The  cost  of  oper- 
ation averages  slightly  over  5.5  cents  per  ton  for  stocking  and 
about  the  same  amount  for  reloading  on  a  total  exceeding 
150,000  tons  handled,  including  all  labor,  repairs,  and  train- 
service,  but  not  interest-charges  or  depreciation  of  plant. 

An  interesting  plant  of  this  type  is  situated  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Fig.  13,  where  I  met  the  ]>roblem  of  unloading  coal 
from  barges,  transferring  it  either  to  railroad-cars,  stock-yard, 
or  retail-pockets,  and  reloading  from  the  stock-yard  to  either 
pockets  or  cars. 

The  i)resent  plant  replaced  one  consisting  of  hoists,  which 
dumped  into  transfer-barrows,  thence,  by  a  weighing-hopper, 
into  cable-cars  on  a  trestle  surrounding  the  plant,  finally 
dumi)ing   into   the  storage-yard  or  into  the  pockets.     Trans- 


Fl(i.    10. — TKAVEMN(i    TkAMWAV,    (  OX  K    r.ROS.   «!i    Co.,    K'W    .11   Ni    lld.V,    I' 


KkJ.    11. — .ST(I(K1N(;-Tr,\(  K,   KoAX    Jl  N(  TrON,    1*A. 


IFui.  12. — SHuvfcL-BucKEi'  yuK   Hei.oadino,  Hoan  Jcnction,  Pa. 
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Fig.  14. — Travei.in(;-Tram\vay  Storage-  and  Hanulin(;-Pla>'t,  Fall 
KivER,  Mass.  Showing  Pockets  and  Old  Plant  in  the  Background 
IN  Process  of  Demolition. 


Fl(i.    10. — OltKilNAl,    TyI'KoF  I>0I)GK  I'l.AM,    rKNN.-Vl.VAMA   KaIUKOAD,   SfolTH 

Amuoy,  N.  J.    Wi  I II  Mast  and  IJok.m  Suitorting  Tkimming-Conveyor. 
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Fin.  is. — Reloader  Working  ok  Pii-e  ok  Coal,  Haito,  1'a. 


h'Ur.    I'.l.— KkIuAUINi.- ToWKli    ANH   SHAKINli-S  keen.-,   AllKAMS    ri.ANT, 

p.  .V  R,  C.  A-  I.  Co. 
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shipment  to  the  raih^oad  was  accomplished  by  separate  pockets, 
and  any  reloading  from  stock  was  done  by  hand.  The  origi- 
nal plant  lost  about  7  per  cent,  in  breakage  screened  out,  and 
cost  18  cents  per  ton  for  handling.  But  the  7  per  cent,  by  no 
means  covered  the  entire  breakage,  as  only  inefficient  screen- 
ing was  done,  and  merely  fine  dirt  removed. 

The   new  plant  consists,  Fig.   14,  of  a   traveling-tramway, 
with  cantilever-extension  over  the  pockets  and  hinged-bridge 


Pockets 

PLAN. 


Pcx;kets 


ELEVATION. 


Fig.  18. — Traveling-Tramway  Storage-  and  Handling-Plant,   Staples 
Coal  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.     Plan  and  Elevation. 

extension  to  extend  over  the  barges.  The  tramway,  built  by 
the  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Co.,  is  hung  from  its  supports  by  a 
number  of  thin  eye-bars,  giving  flexibility  sufficient  to  permit 
of  swinging  11.5°  either  side  of  the  center-line,  allowing  a 
variation  of  50  ft.  each  way  over  the  pockets,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  of  the  selection  of  pockets  tor  various  sizes  of 
coal. 

Unloading,  both  from  the  barges  and  from  stock,  is  done  bv 
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means  of  a  2-ton  clam-shell  bucket,  in  which  coal  is  carried  to 
the  desired  point,  lowered,  and  let  out  either  on  the  storage- 
pile  or  in  the  pockets,  which  are  large  enough  to  receive  it. 
Trans-shipment  from  water  or  stock  to  the  railroad  is  accom- 
plished by  the  same  bucket,  discharging  into  a  steel  hopper  in 
the  tramway-tower,  and  thence,  by  gates,  to  the  cars  below. 

The  plant  handles  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  as 
may  be  required,  and  in  reloading  from  stock  the  tramway  is 
assisted  by  a  locomotive-crane  with  clam-shell  bucket  of  0.5-ton 
capacity. 

The  cost  of  operation  in  the  plant  has  been  reduced  to  about 
one-third  of  its  previous  cost.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was 
about  $50,000,  and  the  saving  by  its  use  exceeded  10  cents 
per  ton  on  150,000  tons  handled  per  year,  besides  reducing 
the  screenings  from  7  to  less  than  4  per  cent. 

The  guaranteed  speed  of  operation  is  100  tons  per  hour, 
which  rate  in  practice  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  emergency. 

In  general,  the  tramway  system,  within  its  limitations,  is 
probably  the  lowest  in  first-cost  of  all  the  storage-systems, 
w^hile  the  operating-cost  is  between  that  of  the  non-mechanical 
and  the  large  mechanically-operated  plants.  The  principal 
advantages  of  this  type  are  low  first-cost,  flexibility,  moderate 
labor-cost  and  repairs;  the  disadvantages,  large  space  occupied 
by  reason  of  relatively  low  piles,  danger  from  wind,  excessive 
breakage,  unless  very  carefully  handled  (from  the  tendency  of 
the  operators  to  dump  the  buckets  without  lowering  to  the 
stock-pile),  and  lack  of  facilities  for  rescreening  in  loading  out 
from  stock. 

(i)  Dodge  Storage-System. — The  Dodge  system  with  its  modi- 
fications is  used  for  anthracite  storage  probably  more  exten- 
sively than  all  others  combined.  This  system,  invented  by 
James  Mapes  Dodge,  of  Philadelphia,  fills  more  nearly  than 
any  other  the  conditions  of  an  ideal  plant.  In  its  standard 
form.  Fig.  15,  anthracite  is  stored  in  conical  piles  by  means  of  a 
trimmer-truss  carrying  a  flight-conveyor,  with  a  movable 
bottom,  which  discharges  at  the  apex  of  the  growing  conical 
pile,  and  reloading  is  accomplished  by  a  horizontal  swinging- 
truss,  i)laced  between  two  conical  piles,  carrying  on  its  edge  a 
flight-conveyor.  This  conveyor  takes  the  coal  from  the  edge 
of  the  conical  pile,  draws  it  to  a  central  point,  and  by  a  change 
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ill  direction  carries  the  coal  up  an  incline  to  a  tower,  in  which 
it  is  thoroughly  screened  on  its  way  to  the  car. 

The  earliest  large  plant  of  this  type  was  built  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co.,  at  South  Amboy,  X.  J.,  in  1889,  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  tons.  In  this  crude  plant.  Fig.  16,  the  upper 
end  of  the  trimming-conveyor  was  supported  by  a  boom  project- 
ing from  a  wooden  mast  erected  back  of  the  center  of  the  pile, 
and  the  reloader  was  traversed  by  hand  and  delivered  into  a 
pit,  whence  the  coal  was  elevated  for  shipment,  no  rescreening 
being  attempted. 


3l'oV- 


-330'0- 


TOWER  INCLINE  AND  RELOADER 


,-16'— IS'O-*'" 

track  hoppers  and  trimmer  trusses 
Fig.  15. — Standard  Type  of  Dodge  Storage-Plant. 

In  the  modern  plants  of  this  type,  Fig.  15,  the  trimming- 
conveyor  is  supported  by  a  light  hinged  arch-truss,  Fig.  17,  of 
span  suited  to  the  size  of  the  pile,  with  a  pitch  equal  to  the 
angle  of  repose  of  the  coal,  carrying  in  its  bottom  member  the 
trough-and-chain  conveyor,  which  returns  over  the  top.  The 
bottom  of  the  trough  is  a  single  movable  strip  of  sheet  steel 
wound  on  a  drum  at  the  foot  of  the  truss  and  pulled  by  power 
up  the  truss,  advancing  as  the  pile  grows,  leaving  an  open 
bottom  above  the  point  of  discharge,  thus  minimizing  the 
breakage  at  this  point,  as  the  coal  is  merely  shoved  out  on  to 
the  point  of  the  conical  pile  and  builds  the  pile  by  avalanching 
rather  than  by  rolling.     The  thrust  of  the  arch-truss  is  taken 
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Up  by  tie-rods  extentliiig  under  the  storage-tioor,  and  wind- 
pressure  is  provided  for  by  guy-ropes  extending  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  coal  to  anchorages  outside  the  piles.  The  trim- 
ming-conveyor extends  from  tlie  foot  of  tlie  truss  on  a  catenary 
curve  to  an  extension  under  the  dumping-tracks,  where  hojipers 
are  provided,  feeding  the  conveyor  to  capacity  by  adjustable 
gates. 

Two  trimming-trusses  with  respective  track-hoppers  and  a 
central  reloader  form  a  unit  of  construction. 

The  reloader.  Figs.  17  and  18,  is  pivoted  between  the  two 
piles,  and  swings  on  curved  supporting-tracks,  just  clearing  the 
outer  ends  of  the  trusses,  and  covers  both  Hoors,  leaving  only  a 
small  crescent-shaped  pile  outside  its  reach  on  each  floor. 
These  piles  are  handled  either  by  hand  or  by  dock-scrapers  to 
within  reach  of  the  end  of  the  reloader.  The  reloader-truss, 
carrying  the  moving  conveyor  on  its  faces,  is  fed  by  power 
against  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  being  operated  from  a  station 
on  the  pivot,  from  which  a  full  view  of  the  operation  is  assured. 
As  the  piles  cone  down  by  avalanching,  and  not  by  continuous 
rolling,  it  is  often  necessary  to  back  out  the  reloader  in  a  hurry 
to  {ivoid  having  it  buried.  The  movement  is  accomplished  by 
wire  cables  which  lie  along  one  of  the  circular  tracks  under 
the  coal,  and  the  ends  of  which  coil  on  reversing-drums  in 
the  engine-house,  controlled  by  clutches  from  the  operator's 
platform. 

At  the  pivot-end  of  the  reloader  the  cliain  carrying  the  eon- 
veyor-iiights  is  deflected  up  an  incline  to  the  reloading-tower. 
Fig.  19.  In  the  case  of  the  largest  piles,  the  strain  from  this 
extension  has  proved  too  great  for  the  Dodge  chain  necessarily 
employed  in  making  this  turn,  and  separate  conveyors  are  in- 
stalled on  the  reloader  and  tower.  The  reloader-conveyor  in 
this  case  transfers  to  the  tower-conveyor. 

The  reloading-tower  contains  shaking-screens  of  ann>le  capa- 
city to  rescreen  the  coal  fully,  and  after  passing  over  these  the 
coal  goes  by  a  chute  to  the  cars  for  reshipment.  These  load- 
ing-chutes are  long  and  originally  caused  considerable  break- 
age, but  the  later  ones  are  covered  and  provided  with  an  end- 
gate,  by  means  of  wiiich  the  chutes  can  be  kept  full  and  the 
coal  poured  from  the  end  without  the  velocity  whii-h  would  be 
a('(|uired  in  a  free  slide  for  tlii'  U'ligth  of  the  ehute. 
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The  screenings  are  collected  in  lio})pers  in  the  towers,  and  in 
modern  plants  they  are  taken  to  a  separate  screen-house  for  re- 
preparation  into  marketable  sizes,  either  by  long  conveyors  or 
by  cars,  with  rope-  or  locomotiv^e-hauluge. 

Power  is  |)rovide(l  lor  the  operation  of  each  unit  from  en- 
gines or  motors  in  a  house  adjoining  the  reloading-tower.  The 
trimmer-conveyors,  while  occasionally  driven  by  motors  at  the 
top  of  the  trusses,  are  usually  operated  by  rope-drives  from  the 
engine-house  to  the  head-sheaves  on  the  trusses,  with  the  object 
of  minimizing  the  weight  on  the  truss. 

It  is  evident  that  but  one  size  and  kind  of  coal  should  be 
stored  in  any  one  pile,  and  this  limitation,  involving  the  in- 
stallation of  numerous  piles,  is  the  most  serjous  objection  to 
the  system. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  machinery  and  trusses,  per  ton 
of  capacity,  varies  greatly  with  the  size  of  unit-piles. 

Approximate  Cost  of  Dodge  Anthracite  Storage  Groups. 


Capacity. 

Units. 

Diameter. 
Feet. 

Height. 
Feet. 

Cost  Installed. 

Cost  Per  Ton. 

Tons. 

120,000 

2-  60,000 

333 

85 

$79,500 

$0.6625 

100,000 

2-  50,000 

313 

80 

72,000 

0.72 

8(1,000 

2-  40,000 

293 

74 

65,000 

0.8125 

00,000 

2-  30,000 

2()3 

67 

5!),  800 

0.995 

oO,000 

2-  2.5,000 

248 

63 

53,900 

1.08 

40,000 

2-  20,000 

230 

58i 

50,600 

1.265 

30,000 

2-  15,000 

208 

53 

46,200 

1.54 

To  this  amount  must  bo  added  the  cost  of  foundations,  track- 
hopper  pits,  preparation  of  floors,  central  power-plant  (steam  or 
electricity)  and  power-distribution,  drainage,  screen-house  for 
screenings,  and  railroad-tracks,  scales,  and  yards. 

The  most  modern  plants  have  been  built  of  great  capacity, 
with  large  unit-piles  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  capacity, 
with  the  result  of  reducing  the  first-cost  of  a  complete  plant  from 
$1.50  per  ton  of  capacity  for  a  800,000-ton  plant,  with  25,000- 
ton  units,  to  $1.06  per  ton  for  a  480,000-ton  plant,  with  60,000- 
ton  units. 

Depending  upon  the  size  of  units,  the  handling-capacity 
varies  from  50  to  150  tons  per  hour  for  stocking  or  reloading, 
which  speed  is  attained  easily  in  actual  work,  including  the 
time  lost  in  spotting  and  opening  the  hopper-bottom  steel  cars. 
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Owing  to  the  thorough  rescreening  in  use,  the  breakage  in 
handling  by  this  type  of  plant  is  quite  accurately  known.  In 
the  operation  of  a  typical  modern  plant  the  following  breakage- 
calculation  from  cleaned-u[»  piles  has  been  recorded. 

Amount  Screened  Out  as  Smaller  Sizes. 


Size  Stocked. 


Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 


Store. 

Nut. 

Pea. 

Buckwheat 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent,  i 

8.9 

2.4 

0.58 

0.50 

3.9 

0.93 

0.65 

' 

1.40 

1.10 
1.01 

1 

Rice, 

irley  ai 

Dirt. 


Per  Cent. 
1.82 
0.37 
0.30 
0.37 
0.5G 


I  think  that  this  fairly  represents  the  breakage,  as  the  coal 
received  contained  some  undersize,  apparently  in  about  the 
same  quantities  and  proportions  as  that  shipped. 

This  loss,  figured  on  1,000,000  tons  of  assumed  quantities  of 
each  size  passing  through  storage,  is : 


Size. 

Original 
Quantity. 

Price 
Per 
Ton. 

Original 
Value. 

Quantity 
Shipped. 

Price 
Per 
Ton. 

Value. 

Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 
Rice \ 

Tons. 
350,000 
200,000 
200,000 
250,000 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.25 

$1,750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

812,500 

Tons. 
300,300 
219,^50 
210,480 
253,240 
7,775 

8,755 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.25 
2.50 

1.75 

$1,501, 500.  CO 

1,097,250.00 

1,052,400.00 

823,030.00 

19,437.50 

15,321.25 

Barley....  j       

Total 1  1.000.000 

$4,5(52,500 

1.000,000 

$4,508,938.75 

'        ' 

Loss,  $53,561.25  ;  or  5.36  cents  per  ton. 


The  cost  of  operation,  fairly  averaged  at  5  cents  per  ton 
handled  each  way,  is  extremely  variable,  dependent  upon  the 
activity  of  the  plant.  For  a  large  tonnage  it  has  been  as  low 
as  2.4  cents  per  ton,  and  for  three  consecutive  months  it  aver- 
aged 4.6  cents  per  ton,  including  all  labor,  repairs,  and  supplies, 
but  not  interest,  taxes,  or  depreciation,  with  occasional  jumps 
to  35  cents  or  40  cents  per  ton  during  inactive  times  when  but 
little  coal  was  handled  and  the  fixed  charges  for  attendance 
dominated  the  cost. 

An  essential  feature  of  this  type  of  plant  is  ample  railroad- 
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trackage.  Two  tracks  for  dumping  and  reloading,  one  service- 
track,  and  one  track  for  screenings,  with  ample  cross-overs,  are 
none  too  much  for  a  single  line  of  piles.  Owing  to  the  large 
handling-capacity  of  each  unit,  and  the  necessary  number  oi 
units  to  provide  for  the  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  coal,  tlie 
total  handling-capacity  of  the  plant  is  enormous,  and  for  busy 
times  it  does  not  seem  that  too  much  trackage  can  be  pro- 
vided. The  tracks  through  the  i)lant  operate  by  gravity  best 
on  a  1.25-percent,  grade  through  the  yard,  stiffened  to  1.5  per 
cent,  over  the  dumping-hoppers  and  in  front  of  the  reloading- 
towers,  and  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  in  the  loaded  classification- 
yard,  which  is  required  below  the  plant.  A  plant  of  500,000 
tons  capacity  will  be  nearly  1.5  miles  long,  and  will  contain  in 
the  aggregate  about  10  miles  of  tracks.  Where  the  contour 
of  the  ground  does  not  lend  itself  to  gravity-handling  of  the 
cars,  a  wire-rope  haulage,  with  very  slow  speed  of  operation^ 
is  usually  installed  for  this  purpose. 

The  power  required  to  operate  a  plant  of  this  type  was  de- 
termined for  a  60,000-ton  unit,  two  30,000-ton  piles,  at  the 
McClellan  plant  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  to  be: 

I.H-P. 

Engine  and  attached  machinery,  light,  .....     15.5 

No.  1  trimmer-conveyor,  empty,  ......     37.0 

No.  1  trimmer-conveyor,  loaded,  ......     5.3.5 

No.  2  trimmer-conveyor,  empty,  ......     36.7 

No.  2  trimmer-conveyor,  loaded,  ......     53.3 

Reloader-conveyor,  empty,      .  .         .         .         .         .         .38.7 

In  the  screen-house  and  on  the  towers,  each  shaking-screen, 
6  by  12  ft.  in  size,  required  2.62  h-p.  for  operation. 

At  tlie  time  when  this  test  was  made  reloading  was  not  in 
progress,  so  no  test  could  bo  made  on  the  reloader  actually  in 
service. 

The  most  recent  plant  of  tlie  standard  l)<»dge  typo  was 
erected  in  1007-08,  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  A:  Navigation  Co.,  at 
Ilauto.  Pa. 

The  detailed  costs  of  this  ytlant  are  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  W.  A.  Lathrop,  President,  and  Baird  Snyder,  Jr., 
General  Superintendent  of  the  cimipany. 

The  plant.  Fig.  17,  consists  at  present  of  four  30,000-ton  and 
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t\V()  60,000-t()ii  piles,  total  capacity  240,000  t(»ns,  arranged  in 
line  on  one  side  of  the  tracks,  the  other  side  being  reserved  for 
extensions.  At  the  present  time  two  more  60,000-ton  piles  are 
being  erected,  increasing  the  capacity  to  360,000  tons,  which 
should  be  available  early  in  the  summer. 

Special  features  of  the  plant  are  electrical  driving  from  the 
central  station  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  at  Lans- 
ford.  ICach  unit,  two  jtiles  with  pivoted  reloader,  is  driven 
from  its  own  power-house;  the  transmission  to  the  trimmers, 
reloader,  and  loading-tower  of  each  is  by  rope-drives.  Each 
loading-tower  is  equipped  with  a  shaking-screen,  5  by  12  ft. 
screening-surface,  provided  with  a  full  set  of  perforated  plates 
for  any  size  of  coal.  The  screenings  are  washed  in  troughs  tt) 
a  very  complete  screen-house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plant. 
Sufficient  grade  for  this. washing  is  obtained  by  the  use  ot  two 
elevator-towers  in  the  line  of  troughs,  which  by  raising  the 
screenings  avoid  undue  elevation  of  the  troughs. 

The  screen-house  is  provided  with  breaking-down  rolls  and 
a  full  set  of  screens  for  separating  the  screenings  into  sizes, 
which  are  shipped  directly  from  the  screen-house  pockets. 

The  site  selected  is  a  favorable  one  for  this  type  of  storage. 
No  excessive  grading  was  required,  and  drainage  is  available, 
so  that  it  is  the  practice  to  use  water  tor  reloading  frozen  coal. 
Fig.  20. 

As  in  all  plants  of  this  type,  the  capacity  of  the  piles  is  rated 
on  the  assumption  of  strictly  conical  structure,  built  directly 
by  the  trimming-conveyors,  while  in  case  of  necessity  the  piles 
can  be  materially  extended  by  the  use  of  sheet-iron  chutes  from 
tbe  head  of  the  trimmer.  In  this  plant  such  extension  has 
been  carried  to  the  limit  by  the  further  use  of  plank  bulkheads 
between  the  piles,  Fig.  21,  so  that  a  rated  30,000-ton  pile  of 
egg-coal  actually  contained  70,000  tons,  more  than  135  per 
cent,  above  its  rated  capacity.  The  bulkheads  are  built  with  a 
face  of  2-in.  i)lank,  retaitied  by  cleats  of  plank  extending  into 
the  body  of  the  coal  and  held  against  sj)reading  by  the  iViction 
of  the  coal  itself. 

The  cost  of  the  present  240,000-ton  ])lant  complete  was 
$415,771.70,  or  $1,732  per  ton  of  rated  capacity,  made  u[i  of 
items  as  follows  : 
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Fui.  20. — IIaitu  I'last.  30,000-Ton-  Katkd  Capai  ity  Pile,  which  Con- 
tained 70,600  Tons  Egg-Coal,  in  Prock^s  of  Reloading,  Showincj 
Use  of  Water  for  Thawing  Frozen  Coal. 


KiG.  •_'!.  —  IIaito  Plant.     Tkmi'ukauv   Plank-1U  i.kiieai>  kuk  Kkiaimnu 
Piled  Anthracite. 
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Fig.  24. — Kanso.m  I'lant.     SfrotKiNi;-TKF>TLK,  Showing  1;in«,  riiLii>,  am> 

End   of   THAVELIXf;-TRIMMEK. 


Flu.  2o. — Kan>om    Plant.      TKAVEKsiS(i-HKi.oAPER,    Showing    Ei-EtTRicAL 
*C«>»NErTioy,  AND  Hopper-Slot  Plank  and  (overiko  of  Longitupixal 

TlNNEL. 
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Fig.  26. — Ransom  Plant.     Rei.oading-Tower,  Screenings- 
Separator,  AND  POWER-PlANT. 


Fig.  27.  — .Smith  Bo.\-(."ak  Reloader.     Ransom  Plant. 
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Per  Ton  of 

Kated  Capacity 

Grading  and  ma.sonry,    . 

.     $94,996.49 

$0,395  — 

Railroads,       ..... 

.       32,656.84 

0  136 

Buildings,       ..... 

26.070.54 

0.108  + 

Machinery,     ..... 

.     215,766.73 

0.900  — 

Electric  installation, 

.       15,829.81 

0.0ti6 

Screen-house,          .... 

.       28,415.37 

0.119  + 

Electric  power-tr,'insnii>>inn. 

2,0:3.5.92 

0.008 

$415,771.70 

$1.7.32 

The  two  60,000-tf»n  piles  now  under  contract  are  estimated 
to  cost  $120,000,  which  will  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  360,- 
000-ton  plant  $536,000,  or  $1.49  per  ton  of  rated  capacity. 

The  cost  of  operation  for  the  first  year  only  is  available, 
amounting  on  209,690  13  20  tons  handled  to  $9,263.59,  cr 
$0.0442  per  ton,  as  follows: 


Superintendence,    . 
Labor,    . 
Supplies, 
Repairs, 
P^lectric  power, 

Cost, 
Transportation, 

Total  cost, 


Amount. 

Cost  Per  Tf.n 

$-)84.62 

$0.O027;» 

3,-;i,4s 

0.0161) 

1.536.39 

0.00732 

80.68 

0.0003 

1.133.67 

0.0054 

$6,876.84 
2,386.75 


$0.0328 
0.01143 


$9,26:3.59 


$0.0442 


With  the  excellent  rescreening  facilities  provided,  c(»al  is 
shipped  in  condition  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  breaker-shi}»- 
ments,  and  the  breakage  due  to  storage  was  accurately  deter- 
mined from  the  repreparation  of  the  screenings,  except  that  no 
size  larger  than  chestnut  was  taken. out  in  rescreening,  leaving 
all  stove-size  in  the  egg  as  shipped. 

The  degradation  from  cleaned-up  piles  has  been  as  follows: 


Sizes  Stocked. 

Nut. 

Pea. 

No.  1. 
Buckwheat. 

Rice. 

'     Per 

Cent. 
1.047 
0.28< 
0.656 
0.3:33 

Barley  and 
Dirt. 

Per 

Cent. 
0.8560 
0.0812 
0.0S81 
0.1050 
1.8730 

Total  Below 
Prepared  Size. 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Per 

Cent. 
1.47 

2.85 

Per 

Cent. 
0.681 
1.310 
2.370 

Per 

Cent. 

0.42 

1.14 

1.90 

0.866 

Per 
Cent. 
3.0040 
2.S192 

4.;«i4i 

1  S'M 

Buckwheat 

1  873 
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Ill  general,  this  type  of  plant  combines  most  of  the  qualiti- 
catioHB  of  an  ideal  plant;  its  main  disadvantages  are:  1,  the 
large  individual  units,  with  consequent  tying-up  of  capacity 
when  but  a  small  amount  of  coal  of  a  particular  size  or  kind  is 
to  be  stored;  2,  expensive  (Operation  in  the  case  of  frozen  coal, 
with  liability  to  this  difficulty  from  the  method  of  making  the 
piles.  The  coal  can  be  handled  with  hot  water  if  a  supply  is 
availaVjle,  but  this  requires  extensive  drainage.  This  type  is 
suited  either  to  very  extensive  storage  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons,  or  for  the  storage  of  moderate  quantities  of  a 
single  size,  as  for  large  steam-plants. 

Suitable  locations  for  plants  of  this  type,  while  not  common, 
are  to  be  found;  the  most  desirable  is  land  with  an  average 
slope  of  about  1.25  percent.,  not  less  than  600  ft.  wide,  for  units 
on  both  sides  of  the  central  tracks,  and  at  least  a  mile  long. 
Enough  space  should  always  be  left,  and  the  tracks  should  be 
planned  for  extensions,  which  can  readily  be  made  by  erecting 
additional  units. 

(j)  The  Ransom  Sloraf/e-Si/siem. — A  notable  variation  from 
the  Dodge  type  was  built  under  my  supervision  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  at  Ransom,  Pa.,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
plant  at  relatively  low  first-cost,  for  handling  Western  ship- 
ments. A  place  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  beyond  the 
anthracite  region,  was  selected. 

The  type  of  plant  erected,  Figs.  22  and  23,  varies  from  the 
standard  Dodge  tyjie  in  the  use  of  a  traveling  trimmer-truss, 
building  a  wedge-shaped  pile  of  coal  with  rounded  ends,  and 
reloading  by  conveyors  in  tunnels,  with  the  assistance  of  trav- 
ersing-reloaders,  to  a  central  loading-tower  and  screen-house. 
In  detail,  the  coal  is  brought  in  on  a  double-track  trestle.  Fig. 
24,  with  continuous  l)in-cliutes  controlled  by  gates  similar  to 
the  trestle  described  in  connection  with  the  Iludsondale  plant. 
The  cars  are  handled  on  this  trestle  by  a  rope-haulage  system, 
spotted  as  desired  and  dumped  into  the  hopper-chutes,  from 
which  the  coal,  to  the  capacity  of  the  conveyors,  is  fed  to  a 
traviling-trimnicr.  This  trimmer  consists  of  a  regular  Dodge 
truss  of  200-ft.  s[»an,the  lower  end  n-sting  on  an  eight-wheeled 
truck  moving  on  a  depressed  track,  and  the  other  hung  from  a 
truck-frame  on  an  elevated  single-track  structure,  88  ft.  above 
the  storage-floor. 
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The  trafl<-sui»port  consists  of  steel  trusses  supported  on  30-in. 
diameter  cylindrical  steel  columns,  built  of  0.5-in.  boiler-plate, 
supported  at  the  bottom  by  ball-and-socket  joints  of  large  di- 
mensions to  avoid  strains  due  to  their  resistance  as  a  beam 
tixed  at  one  end;  the  two  central  columns  have  longitudinal 
sway-bracing,  and  the  colonnade  as  a  whole  is  stayed  from  each 
column  by  side  guy-ropes  to  anchorages  outside  the  plant,  and 
at  the  ends  in  a  similar  manner.  All  expansion  of  the  colon- 
nade, 902  ft.  in  total  length,  is  transferred  outward  from  the 
center,  and  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  truss  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  hanging-support  of  its  upper  end.  The  upper 
and  lower  trucks  are  driven  through  their  wheels  by  a  SO-h-jt. 
street-car  motor,  connected  by  shafting  to  both,  and  driving 
the  trimmer  40  ft.  per  minute  through  suitable  clutches  con- 
trolled from  the  operating-house  on  the  trimmer. 

The  trimmer-conveyor  has  flights  27  by  21  in.,  and  is  driven 
by  a  125-h-p.  motor,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  truss  and  con- 
trolled from  the  operator's  house.  This  conveyor  is  provided 
with  the  movable  bottom  previously  described,  and  fed  from 
the  trestle-gates  through  an  extensible  chute,  which  is  moved 
out  to  make  a  close  connection. 

Storage  to  maximum  capacity  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  jtile 
1,240  ft.  long,  342  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  83  ft.  high,  hol.l- 
ing  380,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  plant  will,  at  the  most,  handle  only  four  sizes  at  once. 
These  sizes  are  started  in  separate  piles,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
coal  is  allowed  to  mix  at  the  junction,  a  jiroccdure  admissible 
by  reason  of  the  exceptional  rescreening  facilities  provided. 

In  designing  the  columns  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
probable  strains  fron)  the  reloading  of  the  coal,  for  which  no 
reliable  data  were  available.  An  investigation  disclosed  the  tact 
that  in  the  original  Dodge  plants  the  timber  masts  in  the  coal 
failed  by  shearing  from  the  avalanching  of  frozen  coal,  and 
not  by  bending,  so  the  columns  were  given  a  factor  of  safety  of 
six  on  the  shearing-strength  of  successful  masts,  and  further,  it 
was  planned  to  strengthen  them  by  filling  with  concrete.  This 
was  attemj)ted,  but  resulted  in  imj)erfect  drying-out  in  the 
long  closed  columns,  and  danuige  to  a  couple  of  them  from  ex- 
pansion due  to  freezing. 

The   trimmer-eonveyors    were    proportioned    on    experience 
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with  standard  Dodije  jdaiitr-:  for  a  cai)acity  of  180  tons  per  hour, 
but  it  was  found  that  with  the  regular  feed  to  capacity,  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  the  pocket-chutes,  and  by  moving  the 
conveyor  in  case  of  delays  in  spotting  or  emptying  cars,  the 
actual  work  reached  3,800  tons  in  10  hr.,  an  object-lesson  on 
the  extent  of  the  delays  incident  to  tlie  usual  methods. 

Reloading  is  accomplished  by  conveyors  in  longitudinal  tun- 
nels under  the  central  colonnade.  Figs.  22  and  25,  delivering  into 
cross  bucket-conveyors  at  the  center  of  the  plant,  which  take  the 
coal  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pile,  and,  turning,  elevate  it  to  the 
top  of  the  screen-house.  The  longitudinal  tunnels  aggregate 
1,035  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  average  6  ft.  7  in.  high,  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  with  I-beam  tO]>;  to  permit  of  loading  coal  from 
the  edge  of  tlie  retreating  pile  without  drawing  under  pres- 
sure, the  top  is  in  the  form  of  a  hoppered  slot  covered  by 
short  lengths  of  plank  resting  on  the  I-beams;  one  or  more  of 
these  planks  at  the  edge  of  the  pile  arc  removed  to  permit  the 
coal  to  run  into  the  tunnel-conveyors;  these  have  top  trouglis 
close  to  the  bottoms  of  tlie  I-beams,  guarded  on  the  sides  by 
steel  aprons  to  prevent  running  over  into  the  tunnel.  Tlie 
two  conveyors,  each  with  10-  by  30-in.  tiights,  draw  towards 
the  center,  where  the  eoal  slides  gently  into  a  cross-conveyor, 
with  24-  by  38-in.  buckets,  whicli  act  as  scrapers  on  the  level, 
and,  turning,  form  an  elevator  to  raise  the  coal  to  the  top  of  the 
loading-tower.  At  20-ft.  intervals  through  the  tunnels,  steel 
gates  are  provided  to  draw  from  any  jtart  of  the  pile  in  emer- 
gency. 

The  longitudinal  tunnels  also  serve  for  foundations  for  the 
colonnade  supporting  the  elevated  center-trimmer  track.  Under 
the  center  of  the  plant  the  transfer  from  the  longitudinal  to  tlie 
cross-conveyors  is  made  in  a  concrete  pit,  with  steel-and-con- 
crete  cover,  averaging  24  ft.  wide  by  36  it.  long,  wliieh  serves 
as  an  engine-room  for  the  longitudinal  eonveyor-niotors  and 
driving-machinery. 

A  little  more  than  half  the  coal  in  the  plant  is  tributary  by 
gravity  to  the  central  and  cross  tunnels,  the  balance  is  deliv- 
ered  into  the  longitudinal  tuniu-l-eonveyors  by  two  traversing- 
reloaders,  Fig.  25,  similar  in  type  to  the  standard  pivoted  Dodge 
reloaders.  Each  of  these  is  163  ft.  long,  of  steel-truss  construc- 
tion, 13  ft.  wide  in  the  center,  and  carries  an  encircling  convej'or 
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witli  8-  by  18-in.  flights.  The  operating-machinery' for  each  of 
these  is  carried  in  a  house  in  the  center.  Current  issuitplied  to 
the  motors  through  flexible  cables  from  plugs  in  the  center 
tunnel.  Traversing  is  accomplished  through  steel  cables,  two 
for  each  side  of  the  plant,  each  passing  around  two  6-groove 
sheaves,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  plant.  Even 
with  the  six  turns  around  the  sheaves  it  was  early  found  neces- 
sary to  supply  tension -towers  at  the  ends  of  the  plant  to  insure 
tractive  power. 

The  operation  of  reloading  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the 
center  of  the  pile  by  gravity  into  the  tunnel-conveyors,  and  fol- 
lowing up  with  the  traversing-reloaders  to  remove  the  two 
side-piles. 

The  central  screen-house,  Fig.  26,  is  amply  provided  with 
standard  colliery  shaking-screens,  on  which  the  standard  mesh 
for  the  particular  size  of  coal  in  course  of  reloading  is  placed. 
The  screenings  go  across  the  track  to  a  preparation-house, 
where  they  are  separated  into  sizes  and  go  to  pockets  for 
shipment  or  to  the  boiler-house  for  fuel.  A  feature  of  the 
screen-house  is  a  transfer,  similar  to  the  cross-conveyor,  which 
is  arranged  to  take  coal  from  open  cars  for  transfer  into  box- 
cars, often  preferred  for  Western  shipment. 

Rapid  loading  in  box-ears  is  accomplished  b}'  the  use  of  a 
Smith  box-car  reloader,  a  massive  machine,  Fig.  27,  consisting 
of  a  platform  resting  on  a  cradle  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  oscillating  on  supporting  wheels,  and  provided  with 
hydraulic  mechanism  for  operation.  When  the  box-car  is  in 
position  for  loading,  anil  locked  by  power-operated  clamps, 
the  center  of  oscillation  is  near  the  top  of  the  center  door- 
opening,  previously  bulkheaded  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
proposed  loading.  A  3-ft.-wide  chute  from  the  screen-house  is 
extended  into  the  car,  and  loading  is  commenced;  as  the  car 
Alls  the  cradle  is  gently  revolved,  tilting  the  car  until  one  end  is 
iilled  to  the  desired  level,  when  tiie  car  is  tilted  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  the  other  end  flUed  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
would  seem,  on  first  thought,  that  the  coal  already  in  would 
shift  to  the  opposite  end,  as  the  car  is  reversed ;  but  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  difference  lietween  the  angles  required  for  start- 
ing and  for  maintaining  motion  in  coal,  and  the  other  end  of 
the  car  is  filled  by  the  coal  moving  tVom  the  chute  without 
shiftinir  of  till'  load. 
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The  whole  operation  of  spottinif,  clamping,  loading,  and  re- 
leasing a  60,000-lb.  capacity  box-car  can  readily  be  performed 
in  6  min.  under  ordinary  working-conditions,  as  compared 
with  from  20  to  30  min.  for  loading  with  hand  trimming. 

Open  cars  may  be  loaded  on  this  machine,  or  by  chutes  from 
the  reloading-tower,  under  and  beside  which  are  shipping-tracks 
in  addition  to  the  one  in  front  occupied  by  the  reloader. 

All  the  machinery  is  electrically  operated  by  current  supplied 
from  a  power-plant  situated  close  to  the  reloading-tower, 
which  is  supplied  with  the  finest  portion  of  the  screenings  for 
fuel. 

Extensive  railroad-yards  for  both  receiving  and  shipping  are 
a  portion  of  the  plant,  with  ample  trackage  through  the  plant 
itself,  both  for  storing  and  reloading. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  complete,  including  machinery,  power- 
equipment,  grading,  tracks,  reloading  and  transfer-tower, 
screen-house,  dam,  and  a  0.5-mile  pipe-line  for  water-supply, 
trestles,  rope-haulage,  and  lighting,  was  very  close  to  31  15 
per  ton  of  capacity,  and  the  operating-expense,  excluding  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  depreciation,  is  reported  as  low  as  1.75  cents 
per  ton  handled  during  months  of  active  operation. 

No  reliable  data  from  a  full  clean-up  are  available  as  to  break- 
age, but  this  appears  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  a  standard 
Dodge  plant. 

The  plant  as  a  whole  has  the  advantages  of  low  first-cost, 
cheap  handling,  large  storage  for  the  area  occupied,  ease  and 
cheapness  of  extension,  exceptionally  thorough  rescreening  and 
ease  of  preparation  of  the  screenings,  low  repairs,  moderate 
maintenance,  and  very  rapid  handling.  The  disadvantages  are 
inherent  to  the  type :  impossibility  of  handling  more  than  one 
size  at  a  time,  in  either  stocking  or  reloading;  partial  mixing 
of  sizes,  except  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  capacity;  limitation  of 
number  of  sizes  to  not  exceeding  four;  some  fire-danger;  and 
high  depreciation  on  the  wooden  trestle. 

(k)  Covered  iStorage- Plants. — The  difticulties  from  frozen  and 
snow-covered  coal,  which  are  annoying  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  become  so  serious  in  more  northern  regions  as  to  warrant 
expensive  arrangements  for  their  avoidance.  As  more  cold  in- 
volves no  difficulty  in  reloading,  trouble  from  freezing  is  cured 
by  the  use  of  covered  plants. 
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These  comprise  very  many  yards  for  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  usually  of  the  trestle-  or  bin-ty}>e,  hardly  of  a  capacity  to 
be  dignified  as  storage-plants,  and  a  number  of  plants  along 
the  Great  Lakes  of  the  bin-and-tunnel  type,  but  except  for  be- 
ing covered  none  of  these  vary  materially  from  their  general 
types  as  described. 

A  few  covered  plants  in  the  mechanically-operated  class 
vary  so  far  from  usual  practice  as  to  merit  brief  description. 

The  Hammond,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  Fig.  28,  of 
60,000  tons  capacity,  a  building  840  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  wide, 
stores  coal  by  a  conveyor-system,  with  cross-conveyor  in  the 
roof.  The  sizes  are  separated  b}'  A-P^rtitions  and  the  walls 
sustained  by  anchor-bands  in  the  coal  itself  Reloading  is 
accomplished  by  running  the  forward  coal  by  gravity  into  a 


Overhead  Iletom 


TravereioK  Rcloador 


Combined  "V"  Bucket  Elevator  &  Conveyor 


Via.  2S. — Erie  Railroad  Covered  Storage-  and  Tran!<fer-Pi,axt, 
Hammond,  Ind.     Cross-Section. 

longitudinal  conveyor  in  front  of  the  building,  whence  it  is 
transferred  to  the  return-buckets  of  the  storing-conveyor,  eleva- 
ted to  the  loading-tower,  screened  and  shipped.  The  screenings 
are  prepared  in  a  separate  building.  The  balance  of  the  coal 
in  each  pocket  is  delivered  to  the  front  conveyor  by  traversing 
Dodge  reloaders,  one  serving  each  two  bins.  These  are  shel- 
tered under  the  A-p'H'titions  when  the  bins  are  full. 

This  plant,  which  also  is  useil  as  a  transfer-plant,  has  the 
advantage  of  covered  storage,  moderate  cost  under  the  condi- 
tions, good  handling-capacity  and  rescreening,  with,  as  its  most 
Berious  objections,  fire-risk  and  excessive  breakage  from  trans- 
fers between  conveyors,  and  drop  from  the  roof  of  the  build- 
intr  in  storinir  coal. 
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A  better  type,  al^^o  designed  by  the  Dodge  Co  ,  and  erected 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  at  West  Superior,  Wis.,  to 
store  coal  from  lake  vessels,  is  practically  a  50,000-ton  triniraer- 
truss  inclosed  in  a  circular  dome-shaped  buihling,  Fig.  29, 
The  roof  is  supported  by  steel-dome  construction  and  the  low 
vertical  sides  by  retaining-bands  buried  in  the  coal.  Storing 
is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  usual  trimmer-conveyor  with 
movable  bottom,  the  only  drop  being  for  the  first  coal  de- 
posited until  this  makes  a  pile  reaching  to  the  point  of  trimmer 
entrance  into  the  building.  Reloading  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  tunnel-conveyor  extending  to  the  center  ot  the  build- 
ing, into  which  the  coal  tributary  by  gravity  is  admitted  by 
valves  in  the  roof  of  the  tunnel.  When  all  the  coal  thus  avail- 
able has  been  removed,  a  reloader,  pivoted  at  the  center  of  the 
building,  has  been  uncovered  and  this  delivers  the  balance  of 


Fig.  29. — Covered  Stora(;e-Plan't,  LEiiion  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wpst 
Superior,  Wis.     Cross-Section. 

the  contents  to  the  tunnel-conveyor.  All  the  coal  is  elevatetl 
by  this  to  a  loading-tower,  where  rescreening  can  be  properly 
accomplished. 

The  cost  of  this  plant,  which  comjirises  two  such  buildings, 
was  about  ^3  per  ton  of  capacity.  E.xcept  for  the  breakage  in 
unloading  vessels,  the  stocking-breakage  should  but  little  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  standard  Dodge  plant,  while  the  reloading-break- 
age  would  be  somewhat  greater  by  reason  of  the  drop  into  the 
tunnel-conveyor,  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  first  of  the  coal 
under  pressure,  and  the  double  handling  by  reloader  and 
tunnel  of  part  of  the  coal. 

The  plant,  being  all  of  metal,  is  practically  tire-proof,  the 
main  disadvantage  being  the  lack  of  flexibility.  Only  one  size 
of  eoal  can,  of  course,  be  stored  in  each  building:,  and  an^'  size 
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Btored  must  be  entirely  reloadcfl  before  the  building  is  available 
for  a  ditfereiit  size. 

A  covered  plant  of  100,000  tons  capacity,  built  at  Wende, 
near  Buffalo,  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  in  1906,  Fig.  30,  has 
also  some  unique  features.  The  building  is  480  ft.  long  by  250 
t.  wide.  The  front  and  rear  walls,  20  ft.  high,  are  braced  by 
a  retaining-band,  and  the  end  walls  and  two  partitions  are  se- 
cured by  tie-rods  from  double  lines  of  piles.  The  curved  roof 
is  supported  by  steel  trusses,  the  lower  members  of  which  are 
on  the  angle  of  repose  of  piled  coal. 

Each  of  the  three  pockets  is  provided  with  a  central  trimmer- 
conveyor  for  stocking,  and  a  central  tunnel-conveyor  with 
valves  on  14-ft.  centers  for  reloading.  The  tunnel-conveyors 
carry  the  coal  each  to  its  own  reloading-tower  provided  with 
proper  screening  facilities,  and  the  coal  which  is  not  tributary 
by  gravity  to  the  tunnels  is  brouglit  to  them  by  dock-scra]>er8. 

The  driving  is  done  by  rope  from  a  centrally-located  en- 
gine. The  cost  of  the  plant  approximated  $2.25  per  ton  of 
capacity,  and  the  operating-expense  is  said  to  be  moderate. 
Breakage  should  apjiroximate  that  of  the  plant  previously  de- 
scril)ed,  over  which  this  plant  appears  to  have  the  advantages 
of  lower  first-cost,  greater  handling-capacity,  less  area  occu- 
pied, and  provision  for  three  sizes  of  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  described  there  are  many  others, 
particularly  on  the  Great  Lakes,  showing  interesting  variations 
from  their  primitive  types,  but  usually  these  modifications  are 
on  the  general  lines  discussed. 

VI.  P'xTENT  OF  Storage. 
The  extent  of  storage  installed  by  the  various  anthracite  in- 
terests up  to  1908,  not  including  yard-  or  pier-storage  at  sea- 
board or  lake  points,  amounts  to  5,590,000  tons,  as  detailed  in 
Table  I. 
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T  A  I'.  L  K  T .  —  ( 'oaUStorage  of  A  n  thracite  In  terests. 
Type  of  Plant 


Owner. 

Bin  and 
Tunnel. 

Ilill.'-idc. 
^Tons. 

225,000 

450,000 

Tramway. 
Tons. 

150,000 

Dodge. 

SpecUl 

and 
Ck>vered. 

Tonii. 
600,000 

Total. 

Lehigh  Valley  R. 
K.  and  L.  V.  C. 
Co 

Philadelphia  & 
Reading 

Pennsylvania    R. 
K.  and  Susque- 
hanna Cual  Co.. 

Tons. 
300,000 

Tons. 
310,000 
t)60,000 

880,000 

38.5,000 

560,000 
270,000 
240,000 
200,000 
180,000 

Tons. 

1,585,000 
1,110,000 

880,000 

565,000 

Erie    R.    R.    a  n  d 
Pennsyl  van  ia 
Coal  Co 

120,000 

60,000 

Central    R.   R.  of 
N.  J.,  and  Le- 
higli  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  C.  Co 

560,000 
270,000 

Delaware   & 
Hudson 

1 

Lehigh    Coal    «S: 
Nav.  Co 

240,000 
COO.  000 

Del.,   Lack.    & 
Western  R.  R... 



New  York,  0.  & 
Western 

180,000 

Total 

300,000 

795,000 

150,000  .^«»5  noo 

660,000 

5,590,000 

Vri.  Conclusions. 

Ill  general,  it  appears  that  mechanical  storage  has  distinct 
advantages  over  non-mechanical,  that  tlie  Dodge  type  \\\\.\\  its 
modifications  is  best  suited  to  extensive  storage-plants,  and  the 
traveling-tramway  to  smaller  plants  and  to  secondary  whole- 
salers' installations. 

All  tilt'  non-nieclianical  jilants  involve  such  serious  breakage 
in  stocking  as  to  warrant  the  greater  first-cost  of  the  mechani- 
cal types. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  review  of  practice  in  storing  anthracite 
may  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  controlling  feature,  the 
breakage  of  coal,  which  does   not   seem    to  be  appreciated  as 
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thoroughly  as  it  should  be,  especially  in  the  smaller  plants  and 
yards  of  the  country,  where  better  methods  would  be  of  dis- 
tinct financial  advantage. 

That  better  descriptions  of  certain  types  and  fuller  data  in 
regard  to  them  are  given,  must  be  charged  to  my  experience 
comprising  plants  of  the  trestle-and-tunnel,  Dodge,  liillside, 
Kansom,  and  travelitig-traniway  types,  one  or  more  plants  of 
each  of  which  types,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  1,145,000 
tons,  have  been  constructed  from  my  plans  and  under  my  im- 
mediate supervision,  while  descriptions  of  other  types  and 
variations  are  from  inspection  and  study  only. 


Anthracite-Culm   Briquettes. 

BY   CnAKI,E.S    DOKRA.NTK,    JR.,    I.ANSKORD,    I'A. 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting.  June,  rJll.) 

Introduction. 

Culm  is  a  general  term  used  in  the  anthracite  regions  for 
many  years  to  denote  a  mixture  of  coal,  bony  coal  and  impu- 
rities which  is  sent  to  the  refuse-banks.  Thus,  35  years  ago 
culm  contained  the  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes  of  anthracite;  but 
to-day,  and  as  mentioned  in  this  [»aper,  culm  is  used  specifically 
to  denote  the  material  which  passes  through  the  smallest  screen 
in  the  anthracite-breaker.  The  smallest  size  of  commercial 
anthracite  is  known  as  No.  3  buckwheat,  barley,  or  bird's-eye 
coal,  and  is  ordinarily  made  through  a  round-punched  plate 
having  openings  j\-  in.  in  diameter,  and  over  a  round-punched 
]»late  with  openings  ^-V  in.  or  y\y  in.  in  diameter.  Thus  culm 
will  consist  of  coal,  bony  coal,  slate,  gravel,  iron  pyrite,  etc., 
ranging  in  size  from  j^^  in.  down  to  dust.  Other  local  terms 
for  culm  are  "slush,"  "silt,"  and  •'  dirt." 

The  first  experiments  towards  the  utilization  ot  anthracite 
culm  by  bricpietting,  and  the  first  brit[uetting-work  done  in  this 
country,  were  in  187-  at  Fort  Richmond  Piers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  E.  F.  Loiseau.'  Clay  was  used  as  a  binder  and  the 
finished  briquette  was  water-proofed  with  shellac,  etc.  Exces- 
sive cost  was  given  as  the  rea.son  for  discontinuing  work  at 
this  plant. 


•   Trans.,  vi.,  214  (1877-78) ;  viii.,  314  (1879-80). 
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The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  ii»  1876,  Imilt  ii  plant  at  Ron- 
dout,  N.  Y.,  which  operated  until  1880.  Gas-tar  was  used  as 
a  binder,  and  anthracite  screenings  were  briquetted  for  engine 
fuel.  Excessive  cost,  poor  results  in  tiring,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  fuel  to  cut  the  boiler-flues  were  given  as  the  reasons  for 
discontinuing  the  maiiufactnro. 

The  next  plant  was  built  by  E.  F.  Loiseau  about  1878,  at 
Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  near  the  No.  1  or  Nesquehoning  colliery 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  Pitch  was  used  as  a 
binder,  and  several  samples  of  these  briquettes  were  recently 
found  along  the  bottom  of  the  culm-heap  at  Nesquehoning. 
These  briquettes  are  about  4  in,  square,  and  contain  coal  from 
pea-size  to  dust.  Except  for  rough  corners,  they  are  perfect  in 
shape  and  have  suttered  little  or  no  deterioration.  The  high 
cost  of  production  was  the  chief  reason  for  abandoning  the  work. 

In  1890,  a  plant  of  English  design  was  built  at  Mahanoy  City, 
Pa.,  to  make  briquettes  from  anthracite  culm  for  engine  use 
on  the  riiiladelphia  &  Reading  railway.  At  tirst  18-lb.  bri- 
<juette8  were  made,  but  afterwards  the  size  was  changed  to  2-lb. 
briquettes.  The  binder  used  was  coal-tar  pitch  imported  from 
England.  The  chief  reasons  for  abandonment  were  inability 
to  get  a  stead}',  uniform  supply  of  binder,  small  margin  be- 
tween cost  of  manufacture  and  cost  of  coal,  and  poor  results 
in  practical  use. 

In  1005,  the  New  Jersey  Briquetting  Co.  erected  a  small 
plant  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  was  later  moved  to  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  in  operation.  The  anthracite  culm 
briquetted  is  shipped  from  the  mines  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Co.  in  the  Lykens  district.  Melted  coal-tar  is  used  as  a  binder. 
The  briquettes,  of  "  pin-cushion  "  type,  averaging  in  weight 
about  2  oz.  each,  with  specific  gravity  of  about  1.25,  are  used 
for  domestic  purposes. 

In  1906,  the  Scranton  Anthracite  Briquette  Co.  erected  a 
plant  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  near  the  Storrs  colliery  and  washery  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railroad.  The  plant 
consists  of  one  press  of  the  roll,  or  Belgian,  type,  said  ti)  have 
a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day  of  10  hr.  The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanmi  &  Western  railroad  uses  200  tons  of  these  briquettes 
daily  on  freight-locomotives,  burning  them  mixed  with  No.  1 
buckwheat  and  bituminous  coal. 
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III  1908,  tlio  Lehigli  Coal  &  Navi<i;atioii  Co.  built  a  small  ex- 
perimental plant  at  Lanstbrd,  Pa.,  and  in  1909  began  mar- 
keting briquettes  from  this  plant  for  household  use.  The  plant 
was  destroyed  by  tire  in  December,  1909,  and  a  new  plant  was 
put  into  operation  in  March,  1911,  having  two  presses  of  the 
Belgian  type,  and  a  capacity  of  from  15  to  20  tons  per  hour. 

This  practically  reviews  to  date  the  history  of  the  briquetting 
of  anthracite  culm  in  the  United  States.  Many  small  ventures 
have  been  started  and  companies  formed,  some  of  bona  Jide  pro- 
ducers, but  the  greater  number  being  stock-selling  propositions, 
or  secret-binder  exploitations.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has 
been  but  one  of  the  anthracite  producing  companies — the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. — which  has  directly  done  any 
work  along  these  lines  since  the  experiments  in  1876  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  The  failures  of  the  tirst  four 
[)lant8  naturally  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  condition,  but 
when  we  consider  that,  due  to  cheaj)er  pitch  and  better  ma- 
chinery, the  cost  of  briquetting  has  probaidy  been  materially 
reduced  since  1890,  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of  the  last 
])lant,  while  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal  has  steadily  increased 
and  will  [trobably  continue  to  increase,  the  two  principal  reasons 
for  these  tirst  failures  seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  eliminated. 

E.  W.  Parker,  in  a  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
gives  as  a  reason  for  the  inactive  attitude  of  the  anthracite  compa- 
nies in  regard  to  briquetting  that  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  out- 
put of  anthracite  proper,  and  that  this  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  j^roduction  due  to  tixed  charges.  Another  reason 
has  been  advanced  that  the  anthracite  companies  would  be 
"competing  with  themselves,"  if  they  started  in  to  produce  and 
sell  bricjuettes.  Both  of  these  arguments  are  answered  by  the 
fact  that  every  mining-man  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  work- 
ing tooth  and  nail  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  tons  of  pre- 
pared-size coal  per  mine-car,  and  if,  at  a  fair  protit,  he  can 
convert  the  worse  than  worthless  culm  into  a  prepared-size 
fuel,  he  accomplishes  the  same  result  in  the  end.  The  large 
bri(iuetting-plants  of  Europe  are  operated  and  controlled  by  the 
coal-producing  companies,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  any  large  development  of  the  briquetting  of  anthracite 
culm  in  the  United  States  must  depend  upon  the  support  of  the 
anthracite  producing  companies. 
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The  commercial  tonnage  of  anthracite  per  year  is  about 
60,000,000  tons,  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
culm  produced  annually  would  be  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  of  coal,  or  about  5,000,000  tons.  This  per- 
centage is  higher  in  the  Southern  and  lower  in  the  Northern 
anthracite-field.  The  average  cost  of  disposal  of  this  culm 
is  about  2  or  3  cents  per  ton,  depending  on  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  local  conditions.  In  many  cases  the  culm  is 
flushed  back  into  worked-out  rooms  or  chambers  in  the  mines, 
and  by  this  method  the  intervening  pillars  removed.  This 
disposal  is  often  given  as  an  argument  against  briquetting,  but 
it  is  hardly  admissible,  since  our  German  brother  finds  that  sand 
and  gravel  arc  better  for  the  purpose,  and  he  refuses  to  use 
good  coal,  for  which  he  has  paid  to  mine  and  prepare,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  non-combustible  material.  At  all  events,  the  method 
of  using  anthracite  culm  for  mine-filling  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  step  towards  the  scientific  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
In  most  cases,  where  culm  is  not  flushed  back,  it  is  either 
mixed  with  jig-  and  platform-slate  and  sent  to  the  retuse-bank, 
or  washed  into  slush-dams  and  there  settled.  The  former 
method  means  that  the  culm  is  practically  thrown  away  for 
good,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  extracted  from  the 
banks  except  at  great  expense,  unless  worked  again  for  washery 
purposes,  and  to-day  few  refuse-banks  are  rich  enough  for  that 
treatment.  The  latter  method  is  cheap,  and  the  culm  can  be  re- 
claimed easily  at  a  small  cost.  One  of  the  large  anthracite  com- 
panies has  ordered  that  all  its  culm  must  be  kept  separate  from 
other  refuse,  having  in  view  its  reclamation  at  some  future  time. 

Leaving  aside  the  value  received  from  culm  used  for  flush- 
ing-purposes, to-day  the  annual  production  of  5,000,000  tons  of 
culm,  averaging  75  per  cent,  of  pure  coal,  entails,  in  addition 
to  a  cost  })er  ton  of  mining  eijual  to  that  of  the  best  chestnut- 
coal,  a  further  cost  of  2  or  3  cents  per  ton  for  disposal,  with  a 
revenue  which  is  negligible.  As  an  economic  question,  there- 
fore, its  utilization  is  a  most  intensely  interesting  subject. 

There  are  two  general  methods  which  have  been  suggested 
for  using  culm  for  fuel:  one,  combustion,  either  in  pulverized 
state  or  without  pulverizing,  in  spei-ial  funuicos  ;  the  other,  to 
briquette  it.  The  first  nietiiod  will  not  be  taken  u[t  in  this  paper, 
but  from  a  question  purely  of  fnel-vahie  in  dollars  it  is  perhaps 
the  better  way,  if  feasible.    But  little  expense,  either  in  labor  or 
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material,  is  added  to  the  culm,  if  burned  direct,  and  thus  the  re- 
sulting cost  per  British  thermal  unit,  or  per  horse-jiower  pro- 
duced, is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  combustion 
will  probably  be  low,  and  its  use  adapted  only  for  steam-produc- 
iii<;  purposes,  where  the  fuel  must  have  a  very  low  selling-price. 
Briquetting,  on  the  other  hand,  necessitates  considerable  addi- 
tion of  both  material  and  labor  before  the  briquette  can  be 
made.  The  resulting  fuel,  however,  can  compete  with  the  higher- 
priced  domestic  fuels,  and  has  a  high  fuel-efficiency.  From  an 
academic  stand-point  briquettingalso  has  the  further  advantage 
that  if  briquettes  are  used  for  domestic  purposes  it  will  mean  a 
15  per  cent,  longer  life  to  anthracite  as  a  domestic  fuel,  and 
advances  the  day  when  the  cost  of  production  of  anthracite  will 
bring  its  selling-price  beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  the  well- 
to-do.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  briquettes  and  their  selling-price  will  not  be  as  great  as  the 
value  received  for  the  culm  itself  for  steam-raising  purposes. 

Experimental  Worh. 

About  the  middle  of  1907,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  began  experiments  towards  the  utilization  of  culm.  The 
investigation  was  in  charge  of  George  B.  Damon,  Fuel  Engi- 
neer. A  small  laboratory  was  established  in  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.,  which  a  few  months  later  was  transferred  to  the  mines  at 
Lansford.  After  preliminary  investigation,  it  was  decided  to 
do  the  first  work  in  l)riquetting  and  later  to  take  up  experi- 
ments in  direct  combustion. 

The  tirst  work  done  was  a  thorough  systematic  series  of  tests 
to  determine  both  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
the  culm  from  the  various  collieries  of  the  company.  Tests 
were  also  run  on  culm  from  collieries  of  the  other  large  anthra- 
cite companies.  These  tests  were  made  as  follows:  A  10-  to 
15-lb.  sample  of  culm  was  taken  from  settling-tank  elevators 
every  5  min.  during  an  entire  breaker-day  of  9  hr..  giving,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  a  general  sample  of  approximately  1,200  lb. 
This  large  sample  was  thoroughly  mixed  at  the  collieries  and 
([uartered  down  to  from  80tol0011»..  which  was  placed  in  sam- 
l)le-boxes  and  sent  to  the  laboratory.  At  the  laboratory  the 
sample  was  quartered  once,  two  alternate  quarters  being  used 
for  the  determination  of  mesh-sizes,  and  the  other  two  alternate 
quarters  for  analysis.    The  latter  jtortion  was  carefully  quartered 
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to  a  5-  to  10-11>.  sample  ;  dried,  crushed,  and  quartered  to  an  8-oz. 
sample;  vvliich,  in  turn,  was  pulverized  and  quartered  to  four 
2-oz.  saraplcB,  and  each  analyzed  tor  moisture  and  ash.  The  sam- 
ple for  the  mesh-determination  was  quartered  to  from  10  to  15 
lb.,  dried  and  tliorouirhly  screened,  the  percentage  of  weight 
being  taken  of  the  following  sizes  : 

1.  Material  over  a  No.  1  buckwheat  mesh  ( /'^  in.  round). 

2.  Material  through  No.  1  and  over  No.  2  buck.  ni&<ih  (^j  in.  round. 
:!.   Material  throiigli  No.  2  and  over  No.  .3  buck,  mesh  f,^,  in.  roun<l  . 

4.  Material  througii  No.  H  buck,  and  over  No.  10  wire  mesh. 
•").  Material  through  No.  10  mesh  and  over  No.  20  wire  mesh. 
*■».  Material  throiigii  No.  'lO  mesh  and  over  No.  4<»  wire  mesh. 
7.  Material  through  No.  40  mesh  and  over  No.  60  wire  mesli. 

5.  Material  tlirough  No.  00  wire  mesh. 

When  the  percentage  by  weight  of  these  different  mesh 
materials  liad  been  found,  a  separate  analysis  for  ash  and  mois- 
ture was  made  on  each  size  material.  From  these  data  the 
ash-content  of  the  general  unsized  sample  was  calculated  and 
checked  against  the  mean  analysis  of  the  four  determinations 
made  on  analysis  sample.  Determinations  were  also  made — 
both  mesh  and  chemical — on  the  fine  material  going  througli 
the  No.  60  mesh  on  a  number  of  samples, — namely,  on  the 
material  staying  on  Xo.  80  mesh,  Xo.  100  mesh,  and  material 
passing  through  the  Xo.  100  mesh.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  dry  culm,  and  of  the  different  mesh  materials,  was  deter- 
mined, both  loose  and  packed.  Moisture-determinations  were 
also  made  on  culm  as  received.  The  above  procedure  was 
continued  over  a  period  of  .about  four  months,  until  each  colliery 
liad  been  sampled  for  about  15  different  days  scattered  over 
the  above  jieriod. 

The  results  of  this  work  indicated  the  fallacy  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  all  culm  is  largely  pure  coal.  On  the  contrary,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  finer  material  in  culm  was  found  to  carry 
higher  ash  than  the  coarser  ])art  of  the  same  sample.  Tiie  only 
exception  to  this  wjis  that  tin-  material  passing  through  tiie  Xo. 
100  mesh  was  found  slightly  lower  in  ash  in  all  cases  than  the 
material  staying  on  the  Xo.  100  mesh,  but  the  difference  was 
very  slight,  being  at  the  maximum  1  per  cent.  Typical  ex- 
amples of  these  results,  obtained  from  two  samples  from  the 
Soutlu-niand  two  tVom  theXortluTii  anthracite-field,  are  given 
i.)  Table  1. 
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Table  I. — Ash- Content  in  Sized  Anthracite  Culm. 


NORTHERN 

SOUTHERN 

ANTHRACITE-FIELD. 

ANTHKACITE-FIELD. 

.Sample  No.  1. 

Sample  No.  2. 

Sample  No.  1. 

Sample 

No.  2. 

-•3 

?  * 

< 

MO 

'3  OS 
iS?3 

< 

MO 
O  CS 

< 

to 

o  «3 

"7. 

< 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Over  No.  1  buck,  screen, 

0.20 

21.1 

0.25 

22.00 

5.95 

23.40 

Over  No.  2  buck,  screen, 

4.;«) 

.34.1 

0.05 

1.05 

19.11 

2.70 

29.90 

Over  No.  '.i  buck,  screen, 

12.70 

31.9 

f..30 

22.17 

3.35 

21.75 

18.30 

:i3.72 

Over  No.  10  wire  mesh,  . 

0.70 

30.9 

1.75 

12.80 

0.90 

20.  .32 

1.00 

30.10 

Over  No.  20  wire  mesh,  . 

25.90 

.34.1 

.30.20 

10.84 

33.60 

20.75 

19.55 

31.45 

Over  No.  40  wire  mesh,  . 

2S.r*) 

3G.5 

24.13 

19.17 

31.40 

18.80 

27.35 

29.31 

Over  No.  (K)  wire  mesh,  . 

20.21 

39..^ 

17.87 

21.88 

20.90 

21.10 

10.40 

34.95 

Over  No.  80  wire  mesh,  . 

3. 08 

43.5 

5.38 

23.01 

3  45 

2H.30 

3.10 

.30.40 

Over  No.  100  wire  mesh, 

o.so 

44.1 

( 

1.10 

32.10 

1.10 

44.15 

Through    No.    100  wire 

^  13.20 

28.93 

mesh, 

3.01 

43.0 

( 

3.30 

31.00 

3.90 

43.00 

100.00 

W.KS 

'.»9.90 

<t9.3-. 

General  siimple, 

37.0 

18.80 

ifJ.OO 

Xil.V. 

Of  the  material  passing  through  No.  100  mesh  ahout  7o  per 
cent,  will  stay  on  a  No.  200  mesh.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  dry  culm  will  average  about  55  lb.  The  moisture  from 
culm  made  in  a  wet  breaker  will  vary  from  30  per  cent,  when 
first  loaded,  down  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  after  more  or  less 
drainage  in  cars. 

After  these  tests  had  been  finished  and  the  results  tabulated, 
the  following  conclusions  were  reached  in  regard  to  the  bri- 
quetting  of  this  material  : 

1.  Size. — The  material  was  readily  adaptable  without  crush- 
ing, but  it  was  judged  that  the  very  finest  material  (passing 
No.  60  mesh)  would  perhaps  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
resulting  briquette,  and  should  be  rejected. 

2.  Moisture, — The  culm  would  probably  have  to  be  dried  be- 
fore briq  netting. 

3.  Impurities. — It  was  decided  that  a  method  of  reducing  the 
impurities  from  the  coal  must  be  devised,  if  the  briquette  was 
to  be  used  for  a  domestic  fuel. 

Tests  indicate  that  culm  averages  about  25  per  cent,  incom- 
bustible material,  which  is  probably  much  to(^  high  for  a  satis- 
factory domestic  fuel.  Due  to  wide  variations,  the  ash  in  culm 
may  run  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  and  the  nature  of  the  impuri- 
ties is  such  as  to  cause  trouble.     The  finer  the  material  the 
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larger  the  amount  of  pyrite  it  carries,  and  tlie  material  tlirougli 
No.  60  mesh,  when  panned  in  a  prospector's  gold-pan,  will 
show  on  the  clean-up  a  thick  covering  of  "  fool's  gold." 

As  drying  at  some  period  of  the  briquetting-process  was 
deemed  advisable,  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  pneumatic  separation,  and  an  experimental  separator  was 
built  of  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consisted  of  a  narrow 
box-like  compartment  about  13  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  10  ft. 
high.  In  the  front  end  at  the  top  was  placed  a  hopper,  from 
which  the  culm  was  fed  by  gravity  on  to  a  feeding-belt,  which 
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-Section  of  Testing  Separator. 


in  turn  i'vd  a  steady  shallow  stream  of  culm  into  the  separator 
at  a  point  just  above  the  opening  in  the  front  end  of  the  sepa- 
rator. At  the  back  end  of  the  separator  was  another  opening 
which  led  to  a  Sirocco  multivane  fan.  The  bottom  of  the  sepa- 
rator consisted  of  24  small  boxes,  or  bins,  each  about  6  by  18 
by  18  in.  in  size.  These  boxes  fitted  closely  to  each  other, 
and  air-tight  doors  were  made  along  the  bottom  of  the  so])a- 
rator,  so  that  after  each  test  they  could  be  removed.  Both 
tlir  front  and   nar  openings  of  the  separator  were  adjustable 
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in  vortical  position  and  in  area,  and  the  positions  of  the  feed- 
liopper  and  belt  were  also  adjustable.  There  were  air-tiirht 
windows  in  tlie  top  and  sides  of  the  separator,  and  electric 
lights  were  placed  in  its  interior,  so  that  observations  could 
be  made  during  the  tests.  The  method  of  operation  was : 
The  fan  being  started,  a  current  of  air  was  sucked  past  the 
front  opening  on  through  the  box-like  body  of  the  sepa- 
rator, and  exhausted  by  the  fan  outside  the  laboratory.  A 
thin  layer  of  dry  culm  was  fed  into  this  air-current  at  the  front 
opening,  and  carried  towards  the  rear  of  the  separator.  The 
impurities  in  the  culm,  having  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from 
2.5  for  slate  to  5.2  for  pyrite  as  compared  with  1.6  for  coal, 
should  settle  out  of  the  current  first,  while  the  lighter  coal 
should  be  carried  further  along.  The  above  action  was  found 
to  take  place  to  a  certain  degree.  The  tests  were  as  follows : 
A  weighed  quantity  of  dr}'  culm,  previously  analyzed  for  ash 
and  mesh  constituents,  was  placed  in  the  feed-hopper,  and 
the  position  of  the  hopper  and  the  area  of  front  and  rear  open- 
ings were  noted.  The  velocity  of  air  at  the  front  and  rear 
openings  during  each  test  was  taken  continuously  by  anemom- 
eters, and  the  speed  of  the  fan,  which  was  changeable  by  a 
variable-speed  motor-control,  was  noted.  The  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  culm  fed  and  the  duration  of  the  test  also  were  noted. 
When  the  test  was  finished,  the  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the 
separator  were  removed  and  the  small  boxes,  or  bins,  taken 
out,  their  contents  weighed,  screened  for  the  different  mesh 
material  deposited  therein,  and  analyzed  for  incombusti!>le. 
All  these  data  f<»r  each  test  were  tabulated  on  a  regular 
printed  form. 

These  tests  were  run  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  until 
all  variations  of  air,  openings,  feed,  etc.,  had  been  tried.  Figs. 
2  and  3  show  diagrammatic-ally  the  results  obtained.  The 
abscissas  are  the  small  boxes  or  bins  in  the  bottom  of  separators, 
while  the  ordinates  are  either  percentage  of  incombustil)le,  per- 
centage by  weight  of  culm,  or  percentage  by  weight  of  the 
different  mesh  material.  The  curves  show  in  a  general  way 
the  amount,  sizes,  and  percentage  of  asli  in  the  culm  deposited 
in  the  boxes. 

The  condensed  results  of  these  tests  showed  that  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  culm 
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could  be  obtuinetl  an  briqiiettiiii^-Miaterial  from  the  separator, 
with  a  reduction  in  ash  of  from  2.5  to  3.5  per  cent.  This 
means  that  nearly  half  of  the  original  culm  would  have  to  be 
tlirown  away,  and  the  culm  recovered  would  still  be  nearly  as 
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hii^li  in  ash  as  it  was  before  treatment.  A  ijreat  deal  ot  the 
worst  impurities  was  eliminated,  however,  and  the  briquettiuir- 
niaterial  recovered  was  very  much  improved  in  size,  since  tlu' 
oversize  and   tlu'  vorv  fini'  <lusl   wire  eliminated.     The  main 
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cause  for  these  poor  results  was  the  fact  tliat  tlie  culm  was  not 
sized  closely  enough  for  good  separation.  The  small  pieces  of 
slate  and  the  large  pieces  of  coal,  both  having  the  same  weight, 
would  fall  into  the  same  box. 

From  the  above  tests,  however,  a  process  was  outlined  and 
patented,  the  patents  being  assigned  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  These  patents  control  both  the  machinery  and 
the  process.  In  a  general  way,  the  process  as  outlined  is  to 
dry  the  slush,  and  separate  by  air  into  three  products  from  the 
separator  :  (1)  Material  which  settles  in  the  front  end  of  the 
separator  and  is  large  in  size.  This  is  to  be  used  in  a  gas- 
producer  to  generate  gas,  which  in  turn  is  to  be  used  to  dry  the 
original  culm  before  separation.  (2)  Material  which  settles 
out  of  the  air-current  in  the  middle  of  separator  and  is  to  be 
used  as  briquetting-material.  (3)  Very  fine  material,  the  last 
to  settle  at  the  rear  end  of  se}>arator,  is  to  be  burnt  direct  in  a 
special  furnace,  on  a  surface  which  is  preheated  by  producer- 
gas  from  the  first  product. 

Table  II.  gives  the  average  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  these  three  products,  as  shown  by  results  obtained  in  tests: 

Table  II. — Products  of  Pneumatic  Separation. 


Quantity  of  the  original  culm  by  weight, 
Incombustible,         ..... 
Quantity  of  material,  10-mesh  or  larger, 
Quantity  of  material  between  10-  and  60-mesh, 
Quantity  of  material  smaller  than  GO-mesh, 


(1) 

Producer- 
Material. 

(2) 
Briquette- 
Material. 

(31 
Funiace- 
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Cent. 
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Cent. 
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Cent. 

.      2.'i 
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Experimental  Plant. 

A  small  experimental  plant  to  demonstrate  the  process  was 
built  in  the  fall  of  1908.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  equipment 
consisted  of  a  Bartlett  &  Snow  rotary  drier  3  ft.  in  diameter 
and  15  ft.  long,  to  which  the  culm  was  fed  from  a  track-hopper. 
The  dry  slush  was  elevated  after  leaving  the  drier  to  a  Damon 
air-separator,  in  principle  like  the  small  testing-separator.  Fig. 
1,  but  with  three  bins  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the  24  small 
boxes.  The  front  bin  collected  the  producer-material,  which 
was  elevated  to  the  charging-platform  of  a  250-h-p.  "Wile  sue- 
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tion  gaH-pro(liicer.  The  producer  consisted  of  the  producer 
proper,  the  scrubber,  and  the  receiver,  and  the  gas  produced 
was  burned  in  the  furnace  of  the  rotary  <lrier.  The  middle 
bin  of  the  separator  collected  the  briquetting-niaterial,  which 
was  convoyed  in  a  screw-conveyor  to  the  briqtiettiug- [tress. 
The  pitch  binder,  measured  and  pulverized,  was  fed  into  this 
conveyor  with  the  coal,  and  the  mixture  was  elevated  to  the 
mixing-tower  of  the  briquetting-press,  where  superheated  steam 
was  introduced  and  the  pitch  melted.  The  heated  mixture 
was  then  fed  to  the  press.  The  briquetting-equipujent  was 
made  in  Belgium  by  Robert  Devillers,  and  the  press  was  the 
ordinary  roll  type,  making  egg-shaped  briquettes,  each  weigh- 
ing 1.5  oz.     The  third  bin  collected  the  tine  furnace-material, 
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Fio.  4. — Plan  of  Experimental  Briquettino-Plant. 

which  was  rejected  because  no  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
furnace  to  burn  it,  <luo  princij»ally  to  lack  of  space. 

Tiic  plant  was  started  about  the  middle  of  November,  1008. 
and  experiments  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1908-1900; 
but  the  work  was  not  entirely  successful.  It  was  found  that  the 
producer-nuiterial  was  too  tine  to  be  used  in  the  gas-producer, 
and  Xo.  1  buckwheat  had  to  be  used  in  its  place,  the  producer- 
material  being  rejected.  The  drier  was  not  adapted  for  dry- 
ing the  slush,  and  its  capacity  was  very  small.  However,  about 
600  tons  of  briquettes  were  manufactured  during  the  winter, 
and  burning-tests,  etc.,  made  on  them.  Various  pitches  were 
tested  as  binders,  and  a  great  deal  of  data  obtained  on  bimbrs. 
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power  required,  drying,  and  pressing.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1909,  more  tiiun  1,000  barrels  of  briquettes  were  sent  as 
samples  to  various  retail  coal-dealers  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
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the  results  were  so  favorable  that  in  June  the  plant  was  started 
to  manufacture  boulets  (as  the  smaller  briquettes  are  called)  for 
the  domestic  trade.    Due  to  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  drier 
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was  80  small,  the  press  could  not  be  worked  steadily,  but  the 
drier  was  operated  24  hr.  per  day,  which  gave  enough  material 
to  make  about  40  tons  of  product  per  day.  The  boulets  found  a 
ready  sale  in  New  England,  and  the  plant  was  worked  steadily 
up  to  December,  1909,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  tire.  During 
this  time  about  6,000  tons  of  boulets  were  marketed,  all  for 
domestic  consumption. 

The  results  from  a  sales  stand-point  were  so  favorable  that 
work  was  immediately  begun  on  designs  and  plans  for  a  com- 
mercial plant.  Several  different  plans  were  discussed  before 
reaching  a  final  decision.  Some  time  prior  to  the  fire,  tests 
had  been  made  in  the  small  testing-separator  with  sized  culm, 
which  showed  that  if  the  culm  was  screened  into  four  sizes — 
material  over  No.  10  mesh,  material  over  No.  20  mesh,  mate- 
rial over  No.  40  mesh,  and  material  over  No.  60  mesh — and  each 
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mesh  material  run  through  the  separator  by  itself,  the  results 
were  very  much  better  than  those  obtainable  with  the  unsized 
culm.  A  recovery  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  original  culm  was 
made,  with  a  reduction  in  ash  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent.,  which 
meant  a  combustible  value  of  the  resulting  briquette  as  high  as 
the  average  nut  or  stove  anthracite.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  size  the  culm  before  separation  in  the  new  plant.  Diagram- 
matic results  of  these  tests  on  sized  culm  are  shown  in  Figs.  ."), 
6,  and  7. 

The  Nno  Plant. 
The  construction  of  the  new  plant  was  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  1910,  and  the  plant  put  in  operation  in  March,  1911.     Fig. 
8  gives    a    ground-plan,  and    Fig.    9    a  general    view  of    the 
plant. 
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Fig.  8.— Plan  of  rKK>Kxr  BRUiiKTriNO-Pi-ANT. 
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The  operation,  as  now  conducted,  is  as  follows:  The  culm 
is  loaded  into  steel  gondolas  of  100,000-lb.  capacity  at  the  Lans- 
ford  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  and  dropped 
to  the  siding  of  the  briquetting-plant,  which  is  situated  close  to 
this  colliery.  The  culm  is  dumped  into  a  track-hopper  and 
elevated  to  the  drying-plant.  Here  the  culm  passes  through 
two  30-  by  6-ft.  Vulcan  rotary-kiln  driers,  Fig.  10,  and  is  dried 
by  direct  contact  with  the  heated  gases  of  the  drier-furnace.  The 
dried  culm  is  then  conveyed  on  a  belt-conveyor  back  to  the 
separating-building,  where  it  is  elevated  to  the  top  or  screening- 
floor.  Here  the  culm  is  run  over  four  sets  of  Xewago  vibrat- 
ing-screens,  Fig.  11.  The  lirst  set  of  screens  has  an  extra 
scalping-screen  arrangement  by  means  of  which  any  commer- 
cial sized  coal  which  may  be  in  the  culm  is  saved  and  returned 
by  chutes  to  the  drier-building,  where  it  is  burned  in  the  drier- 
furnace.  The  very  tine  culm  passing  through  the  last  set  of 
screens  is  conveyed  to  the  refuse-conveyor. 

Four  Damon  air-separators  are  placed  under  the  four  sets  of 
screens,  and  the  sized  culm  from  each  set  of  screens  is  fed  to 
each  separator.  Fig.  12  is  a  section  showing  the  feed  and  ac- 
tion of  one  of  these  separators.  Fig.  13  illustrates  the  feed- 
device  of  the  separator.  The  retuse  or  slate  from  each  sepa- 
rator feeds  into  a  screw-conveyor  running  along  the  fronts  of 
separators,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This  conveyor  feeds  into  an 
elevator,  which  discharges  the  refuse  into  an  overhead  steel 
bin,  from  which  it  is  discharged  into  railroad-cars  and  sent 
to  the  Summit  Hill  mine-tire  for  slushing.  The  puritied  culm 
from  each  separator  feeds  into  a  screw-conveyor  running  under 
the  four  separators,  and  is  elevated  to  50-ton  storage-bin. 

The  culm  is  fed  in  a  measured  stream  from  the  storage-bin 
on  to  a  belt-conveyor,  which  takes  it  to  the  mixing-house,  where 
the  binder  is  added.  Coal-tar  pitch,  used  as  a  binder,  is 
cracked  to  "  pea  and  dust "  size  in  a  set  of  rolls.  The  cracked 
pitch  is  elevated  to  a  pitch-measuring  device,  which,  by  means 
of  a  friction  spool-and-wheel  drive,  has  variable  speed  and  feeds 
a  measured  amount  of  pitch  to  the  squirrel-cage  pulverizer, 
which  pulverizes  the  cracked  pitch,  and  feeds  it  into  a  screw- 
conveyor  along  with  the  measured  stream  of  culm  from  the 
belt-conveyor.     Fig.  15  shows  this  equipment. 

The  dry  mixture  of  pitch  and  culm  is  conveyed  to  the  bri- 
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quetting-building,  and  elevated  to  the  two  mixing-towers  of  the 
presses.  Here  the  mixture  is  heated  with  superheated  steam 
and  the  lieated  mixture  is  fed  to  the  presses.  The  briquettes 
are  elevated  directly  from  the  presses  to  the  bin,  from  which 
later  they  are  loaded  into  cars.  Before  dropping  into  the  i»ocket 
the  briquettes  pass  over  a  rotary  screen ;  removing  the  tine 
material,  which  is  returned  to  the  press.  Fig.  16  is  a  general 
view  of  one  of  the  presses  and  the  mixing-towers. 


Material  Conveyer. 

Fi(i.  li'. — Sh:cTiON  OF  Separating-  and  Screknino-Buildino. 


The  operation  of  the  plant  and  process  to  date  has  been  suc- 
cessful. No  large  mechanical  troubles  have  been  encountered. 
Tests  of  power-consumption,  tlrying,  and  separating  have  been 
conducted,  and  results  have  l>een  up  to  expectation.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  (hiring  the  Hrst  month  of  operation,  with  all  the 
mechanical  troubles  consecpient  to  starting  up,  and  a  produc- 
tion ol'li'ss  fliiiii  iin.'-sc\-.'iit]i  til.'  lull  cKpacity,  was  within  n  t'<'\v 
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Fio.  Ifi.— View  ok  HKHirKiTiN<i-I'REss  and  Mixin(.-T«)web. 
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cents  of  the  estimate  of  cost  of  manufacture.     Following  are 
the  results  obtained  in  the  different  steps  of  the  process: 

Dnjiny. 

Approximate  capacity  of  eacli  drier,  about  10  gross  tons  of  dry  culm  per  hour. 

Moisture  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  burned,  9  lb. 

Coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  8  lb. 

Moisture  evaporated  in  percentage  of  wet  material  entering  the  driers,  13.8 
per  cent. 

Power  required  for  drying,  elevating,  and  conveying,  lo  kw. 

Labor  recjuired  for  drying:  1  fireman  at  17.5  cents  per  hour.  1  laborer  un- 
loading culm,  13.5  cents  per  hour. 

Screrniny  and  Separating. 

Enough  No.  2  and  No.  3  buckwheat  coal  is  reclaimed  from  the  culm  to  fire  the 
driers,  this  material  running  in  sizes  :  Huckwheat,  60.0  ;  No.  20  mesh,  35.0  ; 
and  smaller,  5.0  per  cent. 

The  screens  give  the  following  results  in  sizing  : 

First  Set.      Second  Set.    Third  Set.      Fourth  Set. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  C€nt. 

No.  10  mesh 

and  Is 

irger. 

.     24.7 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

No.  20  mesh. 

.     70.0 

60.5 

6.3 

0.0 

No.  40  mesh, 

.       4.5 

34.6 

66.2 

12.2 

No.  60  mesh, 

.       0.6 

4.0 

24.8 

69.4 

Smaller, 

.       0.0 

0.3 

2.6 

18.4 

99.8  100.0  99.9  100.0 

Depending  on  the  position  of  the  adjustable  slate-gate  (see  Fig.  12),  the  follow- 
ing results  may  be  obtained  in  the  separators  ; 

Position       Position      Position       Position 

Xo.  1.  No.  2.  Xo.  3.  No.  4. 

I'erCent.    Per  Cent.     Per  Cent.     Per  Cent. 
Quantity  of  original  culm  recovered 

for  briquetting,  .  .  .  .90.2 
Quantity  of  original  culm  refuse,  .  9.8 
Reduction    in    ash    for   bri(iuetting- 

material,  .  .  .  .  .3.7 
Quantity  of  ash  of  refuse,         .  (J5.2 

Power  required  for  sizing,  separating,  conveying,  etc,  65  kw. 
Labor  required,  I  oiler  at  17.5  cents  per  hour. 

Mixing  of  Binder. 

No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  handling  and  mixing  the  binder.  The 
pitch  has  been  shipped  in  bulk  loaded  in  box-cars,  and  during  the  summer  we 
may  have  trouble  from  softening.  The  measuring-machine  works  satisfactorily, 
and  the  only  labor  used  is  one  man  at  13.5  cents  per  hour  to  feed  the  pitch  to  the 
rolls. 


88.5 

87.0 

80.1 

11.5 

13.0 

19.9 

4.1 

4.7 

7.4 

55.2 

54.6 

54.4 
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Jirique(lin<j. 
At  lirst  considerable  trouble  resulted  from  improper  feedinj^  of  tbe  mix- 
ture to  tlie  presses,  but  this  has  been  eliminated  by  using  400°  superheat  for  the 
steam  and  then  cooling  the  mixture  as  it  leaves  the  mixing-tower  by  means  of  a 
fan-cooler.  An  extra  elevator  had  to  be  built  to  return  the  fines  which  were 
taken  out  at  the  lip-screen  of  the  loading-pocket.  Labor  required,  2  pressmen  at 
17.5  cents,  and  1  loader  at  13.5  cent-s  per  hour.     Power  required,  50  kw. 

The  whole  plant  is  operated  hy  10  men,  including  the  fore- 
man, and  the  total  power-consumption  is  about  135  kw.  The 
hourly  })roduction  of  boulets,  or  briquettes,  from  both  presses, 
is  from  IG  to  17  gross  tons. 


The  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation. 
BY  sa.muel  u.  wakriner,  wilkes-barre,  pa. 

(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  19U.) 

The  dealings  between  concentrated  capital  invested  in  the 
conduct  of  our  various  industries  and  the  combinations  of 
labor  known  as  "  trade  union  organizations,"  have  produced 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  abroad,  many  novel  methods 
of  negotiation  between  employers  and  wage-workers. 

The  size  and  strength  ot  these  organizations  have  destroyed 
the  personal  elements  formerly  governing  the  dealings  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  have  produced  various  forms  of 
trade-agreements  now  in  more  or  less  successful  operation. 
The  difficulty,  however,  has  been  to  secure  consent  of  both 
parties  to  an  ecpiitable  agreement.  For  this  purpose  there 
have  been  devised  various  forms  of  arbitration,  either  compul- 
sory under  the  shadow  of  governmental  legislation,  or  voluntary 
by  mutual  agreement.  But  these  have  not  been  altogether 
successful  from  a  technical  stand-point,  for  the  reason  that  a 
compromise  has  generally  been  necessary,  and  in  an  eflort  to 
reach  an  agreement,  terms  have  been  made  which  have  been 
neither  fair  nor  satisfactory  to  either  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  represents  one  ot  the 
few  thoroughly  successful  courts  for  the  settlement  of  trade - 
disputes,  if  not  the  only  one  which  has  yet  been  evolved.  The 
prestige  of  this  board  rests  upon  its  successful  treatment  of 
the  labor-troubles  of  the  anthracite  region  for  a  period  of 
more  than  eight  years,  and  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able 
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not  only  to  reach  decisions  based  upon  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversies, but  to  enforce  its  decisions  upon  both  the  employees 
and  the  employers.  It  has  never  been  obliged  to  shape  its 
conduct  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
its  decisions  have  been  strictly  and,  in  the  main,  cheerfully 
observed. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  board  has  been  that  it  has 
been  without  authority,  except  the  consent  of  employers  and 
employees  to  the  awards  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1902,  backed  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  that  the  procedure  established  by 
that  commission  was  a  just  and  effective  method  of  settling 
laV)or-troubles. 

In  1900  the  advent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
(a  bituminous  labor  organization)  into  the  anthracite  region, 
])r()ke  a  long  peace  in  that  region  and  resulted  in  a  general 
strike  which  lasted  six  weeks.  This  strike  was  finally  settled 
by  i)olitical  interference  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  neither 
l)arty,  and  the  year  of  1901  passed  with  a  feeling  of  irritation 
on  both  sides,  marked  by  sporadic  strikes,  restlessness,  and  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. 

In  March,  1902,  the  anthracite  workers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  met  in  convention  and  passed  resolutions 
demanding  recognition  ot  the  union,  an  increase  in  wages,  an 
8-lir.  day,  and  the  payment  of  contract-miners  of  coal  by 
weiglit,  with  notice  that  after  April  1  the  miners  would  work 
only  three  days  per  week  until  the  operators  would  agree  to 
their  terms.  They  further  appealed  to  the  National  Civic 
Federation  of  New  York  to  assist  them  in  securing  their 
demands. 

Fruitless  meetings  were  subsequently  held  by  tlie  operators 
and  miners  with  the  Civic  Federation,  and  on  May  12,  1902, 
the  mine-workers,  by  resolution  of  their  executive  committee, 
inaugurated  a  strike.  On  June  2,  the  engineers,  pumpmen, 
and  firemen  were  called  out,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  orders, 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  mine-workers  to  the  number  of 
150,000  quit  work,  and  remained  idle  until  the  strike  was 
called  ofi"  through  the  offices  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Oct.  23,  1902. 

This  strike  is  perhaps  the  greatest  on  record  in  its  duration 
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and  the  number  of  men  involved.  It  was  marked  by  turbulence, 
rioting,  and  bloodshed.  Tiie  calling-out  of  the  firemen  and 
pumpmen  made  it  necessary  for  the  operators  to  import  men 
to  save  their  mines  from  being  flooded,  and  in  the  effort  to 
protect  these  men  the  collieries  became  armed  camps,  guarded 
by  "  Coal  and  Iron  "  policemen.  It  soon  developed  that  the 
local  authorities  were  powerless,  and  finally  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania  was  called  out,  and  remained  in  the  field  until 
the  strike  was  called  off. 

The  losses  of  this  strike  have  been  calculated  to  amount  to 
$45,000,000  in  business  to  the  operators  and  fully  $25,000,000 
in  wages  to  the  employees. 

In  the  fall  the  danger  of  a  coal-famine  became  so  imminent 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  finally  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  the  general  public  and  called  into  conference 
the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  the  mine-workers.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  an  appointment  by  the  President 
on  Oct.  16,  1902,  of  a  commission  consisting  of  Brig.  Gen. 
John  M.  Wilson,  E.  W.  Parker,  Judge  George  Gray,  E.  E. 
Clark,  T.  II.  Watkins,  Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  and  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  AVright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  as  Recorder. 

This  commission  came  into  tla-  anthracite  region,  visited  the 
mines,  studied  the  varying  conditions  with  great  care,  and  later 
heard  testimony  from  the  three  contending  parties — viz.,  the 
union  labor,  non-union  labor,  and  the  operators.  A  total  of 
558  witnesses  was  heard,  and  finally,  on  Mar.  18,  1903,  the 
commission  reported  to  the  President  its  findings.  This  docu- 
ment }»roved  to  be  successful  in  settling  the  controversy,  and 
the  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  thereby  established  so  far 
has  been  successful  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
President,  "  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  wage-workers  in  the  anthracite  field  on  a  just  and 
permanent  basis,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with  any 
causes  for  the  recurrence  of  such  difficulties  as  those  which  you 
liave  been  called  upon  to  settle." 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  variiMis 
awards  of  the  commission,  further  than  to  say  that  they  ad- 
mirably met  the  varying  labor  and  physical  conditions  of  the 
anthracite  region,  and  provided  a  jirofit-sharing  scheme  by 
which  wages  automat ically  a<lvancc(l  or  declined  with  tiie  rise 
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or  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  fourth  and  last  demand  of  the  miners,  because  the 
commission,  in  making  the  award  under  this  demand,  settled 
what  by  general  consent  was  the  most  important  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  mine-workers,  which  culminated  in  the  strike ; 
and  also  because  in  making  an  award  to  this  demand  the 
commission  provided  for  the  Antliracite  Conciliation  Board, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  This  demand  read  as 
follows : 

"  The  incorporation  in  an  agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies  of  the  wages  which  shall  be  paid  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  which  siiall  obtain,  together  with  satisfactory 
methods  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  end  that  strikes  and  lockouts  may  be  unnecessary." 

This  was  practically  a  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  a  labor  organization  with 
which  the  anthracite  coal  companies  should  deal  in  contracting 
for  their  labor.  The  anthracite  companies  had  consistently 
declined  to  deal  with  this  organization  or  recognize  it  in 
any  way.  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  President  of  the  miners'  union, 
had  so  far  acceded  to  the  operators'  position  that  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  commission  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  anthracite  coal-mine  workers,  and  not  in  his  official 
character  as  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  distinction  in  theory  is  perhaps  finely  drawn,  but  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  it  has  been  far  reaching  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  labor  in  the  anthracite  region. 

In  its  award  to  this  demand  the  commission  delivered 
what  has  proved  to  be  an  epic  among  industrial  documents, 
setting  forth  with  convincing  logic  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  worker,  defining  their  mutual  privileges  and  obliga- 
tions in  language  whicli  brushed  away  sentiment  and  prejudice, 
and  providing  a  method  of  dealing  which  has  successfully 
withstood  the  test  of  eight  years  of  trial. 

Relative  to  the  rights  of  the  three  contending  parties,  viz.  : 
the  non-union  employees;  the  union  employees,  seeking  recog- 
nition of  their  organization  and  claiming  that,  if  the  union 
employees  at  any  mines  are  in  a  majority,  such  majority  shall 
have  the  right  and  privilege  of  representing  and  acting  for 
the  whole  body:    the  operators,  flatly  declining  to  recognize 
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the  mine  workers'  organization  and  insisting  on  the  right  of 
dealing  direct  witli  tlieir  own  employees:  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  tlie  award  rejected  the  claim  of  the  organization  for 
recognition,  altliough  it  favored  the  practice  of  collective  bar- 
gaining along  proper  lines:  upheld  the  rights  of  non-union 
labor,  and  protected  the  privileges  of  employers  in  dealing 
direct  with  tbeir  emjjloyces;  and  to  the  end  that  strikes  and 
lockouts  may  be  unnecessary,  it  adjudged  and  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That  any  (lif}iiiiliy  or  disagreement  arising  under  tliis  award,  either  as  to  ita 
interprt'tatic^n  or  a[ii>lication,  or  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
employers  and  einjjloyed,  which  cannot  be  settled  or  adjusted  by  consultation 
between  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines,  and  the  miner  or 
miners  directly  interested,  or  is  of  a  scope  too  large  to  be  so  settled  and  a<ljusted, 
shall  Ix'  referred  to  a  permanent  joint  committee,  to  be  called  a  board  of  concilia- 
tion, to  consist  of  six  persons,  appointed  as  hereinafter  provide<l.  That  is  to  say, 
if  there  shall  be  a  division  of  the  whole  region  into  three  districts,  in  each  of 
which  tiiere  shall  exist  an  organization  representing  a  majority  of  the  mine-workers 
of  such  district,  one  of  said  lioard  of  conciliation  shall  l)e  appointed  by  each  of 
said  organizations,  and  three  other  persons  shall  be  ajipointe<l  by  the  o|)erators,  the 
operators  in  each  of  said  di'^tricts  appointing  one  person. 

"  The  board  of  conciliation  thus  constituted  shall  take  u|i  ami  consider  any  ques- 
tion referred  to  it  as  aforesaid,  hearing  Ixjth  parlies  to  the  controversy,  and  such 
evidence  as  may  be  laid  before  it  by  either  party  ;  and  any  award  made  by  a  ma- 
jority of  such  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  linal  and  binding  on  all  parties.  If, 
however,  the  said  ))oard  is  unable  to  deiide  any  (juestion  submitted,  or  {xiint  re- 
lated thereto,  that(|UCstion  or  i)oint  shall  be  referretl  to  an  lunpire,  to  be  aj>pointed, 
at  the  rcipiest  of  said  Imard,  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  third  judici:il  cir- 
cuit of  the  I'nited  States,  whose  decision  shall  be  tinal  ami  binding  in  the  premises. 

"The  membersliip  of  said  Itoard  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  comjdete,  either  the 
ojierators'  or  miners'  organizations  having  the  right,  at  any  time  when  a  contri>- 
versy  is  not  pending,  to  change  their  representation  thereon. 

"  At  all  hearings  l)efore  said  board  the  parties  may  l»e  represented  by  such  person 
or  persons  as  they  may  respectively  selvct. 

"No  suspension  of  work  sliall  take  place,  by  lockout  or  strike,  pending  the 
adjudication  of  any  matter  so  taken  up  for  adjustment." 

As  a  result  of  this  award,  tlic  Anthracite  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion was  first  organized  in  April,  1003,  aixl  consisted  origin- 
ally of  T.  J).  Nichols,  Wm.  Dcttrcy,  and  .lolm  Fahy,  repre- 
senting the  miners  in  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  region 
was  divided;  W.  L.  Connell,  of  Scranton,  an  individual  oper- 
ator: 1{.  C.  Luther,  of  Pottsville,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
IMiiladeliihia  i'^-  Ueading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  myself,  repre- 
sciitini:  tlic  (ipcrators. 
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On  the  death  of  R.  C.  Luther  some  time  later,  his  place  was 
filled  by  W.  J.  Richards,  the  present  incumbent. 

On  the  miners'  side,  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, was  succeeded  by  Adam  Ryscavage,  who  was  later  on 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  McEnaney.  Dettrey  has  been  sup- 
ceeded  in  turn  by  John  F.  McElhenney,  .Tr»hn  J.  Waters,  Charles 
Gildea,  and  Thomas  Kennedy. 

The  early  days  of  the  board  were  stormy.  Neither  the  oper- 
ators nor  the  miners  had  learned  to  meet  each  other  on  an  equal 
plane,  and  the  method  of  dealing  as  laid  down  by  the  commis- 
sion was  untried.  As  a  result  of  adjustments  of  wages  and 
labor-conditions  made  by  the  operators  under  the  award  of  the 
commission,  a  multitude  of  cases  were  presented  to  the  board 
for  consideration.  Technical  questions  involving  methods  of 
payment  under  the  terms  laid  d<jwn  by  the  commission  were 
raised,  which  required  careful  study  to  determine  their  merits. 
Many  cases  of  discrimination  by  employers  against  the  miners' 
union  were  presented.  In  the  early  days  of  the  board  the 
settlement  of  these  cases,  in  spite  of  an  effort  at  f(»rbearance  by 
both  parties,  led  to  much  bitterness  and  mutual  misunder- 
standing. The  umpire  at  first  was  frequently  appealed  to  for 
decision,  and  before  him  the  merits  of  the  controversy  were 
vigorously  argued  by  the  contending  factions  of  the  board. 
This  state  of  affairs  gradually  changed.  The  miners  began  to 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  operators'  representatives  to  be  fair, 
and  in  turn  became  themselves  less  aggressive,  and  more  ear- 
nest in  their  desire  to  be  reasonable.  The  result  of  this  growth 
of  mutual  understanding  has  been  a  stea<ly  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  presented  to  the  board  for  adjustment,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of  these  eases  have  been  settled  directly 
l)v  the  board  without  appeal  to  an  umpire.  In  addition,  an 
iiicnasing  number  of  cases  have  been  settled  "out  of  court" 
by  conference  between  the  district  representatives  of  the  B^anl 
of  Conciliation  and  the  parties  directly  interested. 

Upon  organization  subsequent  to  the  strike,  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  adopted  a  set  of  simple  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business,  as  follows: 

1.  If  any  employee  or  IkjiIv  of  employees  h.ive  any  grievance  or  complaint 
growing  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  awards  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  or  out  of  the  application  of  sjiid  awards,  or  in  any  way  growing  out  of 
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the  relations  of  eniployees  an<l  employer,  said  employee  or  employees  directly  in- 
terested shall  present  such  grievances  to  the  foreman  directly  in  charge  of  the 
mine. 

2.  If  there  shall  he  a  disagreement  with  the  foreman,  or  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  foreman  to  satisfactorily  adjust  such  grievances,  the  employee  or  employees 
directly  interested,  or  a  committee  of  sMiue,  shall  request  an  interview  with  the 
superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  said 
grievances. 

3.  In  case  of  failure  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  grievances,  the 
employees  shall  present  in  writing  such  grievances  to  the  meml>er  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  representing  the  district  in  which  the  mine  or  mines  are  located, 
stating  fully  the  grievance  which  they  desire  to  have  adjusted,  and  oflfering  satis- 
factory proof  that  ettbrts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment  with  the  su- 
perintendent or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines. 

4.  In  case  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine 
or  mines  to  grant  an  interview  with  the  employee  or  employees  within  ten  days, 
said  employees  may  present  in  writing  to  the  member  of  the  lioard  of  Conciliati<m 
representing  their  district  proof  tliat  they  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  secure 
such  interview.  In  such  case  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  or  the  members  of  the 
board  representing  the  said  district,  will  endeavor  to  secure  for  them  an  interview 
with  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines  in  question. 

5.  The  board  will  act  u|)on  the  grievances  presented  to  them  in  accordance  wiili 
the  above  rules  l)y  notifying  the  company  or  operator  with  whom  such  ditficulty 
or  disagreement  may  arise,  and  requesting  from  him  a  statement  setting  furth 
his  re  isons  for  not  adjusting  such  ditliciiity.  After  receiving  such  statement  the 
board  will,  if  necessary,  at  its  discretion,  reijuest  the  presence  of  both  parties  to 
the  disagreement  for  a  full  and  complete  hearing  of  the  case. 

6.  In  case  of  any  complaints  or  grievances  which  may  arise  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, the  said  employers  having  such  grievance  may  present  the  same  to  the 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  representing  the  district  in  which  the  mine 
or  mines  are  located,  and  the  board  will  receive  such  complaints  and  call  fur  a 
statement  from  the  employees  of  said  mine  or  mines  relative  to  the  reasons  for 
sucli  complaint  or  disjjgreement,  and  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  is  necessary, 
will  re(|uest  botii  parties  to  tlie  issue  to  be  present  for  a  hearing  of  the  case. 

7.  Inasmuch  as  the  .Vnthracite  Coal  Commission  in  their  award  have  provided 
that  no  suspeniiion  of  the  work  shall  take  place  pending  the  adjuilication  of  any 
matter  brought  before  the  board  for  adjustment,  and  to  the  end  tliat  no  strikes  or 
lockouts  shall  be  necessary,  the  Board  of  Conciliation  will  iK)t  take  up  and  con- 
sider any  ([uestion  referred  to  it  unless  the  erni>loyees  shall  remain  at  work,  with 
the  imderstniidinir  tliat  if  the  said  boanl  shall  decide  that  the  grievances  are  justi- 
fiable, the  adjustment  shall  be  retroactive. 

H.  Whenever  there  is  an  accumulation  of  cases  presented  to  it  for  decision,  the 
board  sliall  continue  in  session  until  such  cases  are  disposed  of  so  far  as  pnic- 
tieable. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  tluty  of  the  respective  representatives  of  the  operators  and 
miners  in  each  district  to  endeavor  to  settle  grievances  before  they  are  formally 
presented  to  the  lK)ard,  but  failing  to  do  this,  the  grievance  shall  be  filed  with  the 
ftev  relary  of  the  Itoard,  who  shall  thereupon  send  out  a  copy  of  said  grievantv  to 
each  memlwr  of  the  Iward,  and  also  a  cojiy  to  the  defendant,  with  a  request  for  an 
answer  thereto  as  soon  as  j>ossible. 

10.  The  iM>artl  will  then  sot  a  date  for  the  hearing  of  siiid  grievance,  and  notifi- 
cation will  be  sent  to  Ixitli  parties  of  such  date  and  place  of  meeting,  at  which  testi- 
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mony  will  lie  taken.      It   will   be  incumbent  on   both   parties  to  appear,    unless 
excused  by  the  board  for  sufiicient  caiLse. 

11,  In  case  a  complainant  fails  to  appear,  or  fails  to  corrolwrate  his  statement 
of  the  grievance  by  sufiicient  testimony,  the  case  will  be  promptly  withdrawn  from 
before  the  board,  so  that  the  files  of  the  board  may  be  cleared. 

12.  In  case  a  defendant  fails  to  appear  or  fails  to  present  a  defense,  the  board 
will  assume  as  correct  the  statement  of  the  grievance  and  testimony  thereto  as 
niade  by  the  complainant 

1.'!.  If  a  grievance  is  withdrawn  or  not  sustained  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence,  a 
similar  grievance  may  be  filed  subseipiently  with  the  board  without  prejudice,  it 
being  understood  that  the  retroactive  rule  of  the  board  in  the  adjustment  of  such 
grievance  shall  date  from  the  filing  of  the  grievance  which  is  subsequently  sus- 
tained. 

Oiiu  of  the  m<)3t  important  features  of  these  rules  was  a 
provision  for  the  retroactive  settlement  of  grievances.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  consideration 
of  grievances,  and  in  case  a  grievance  was  found  to  be  justified 
and  it  involved  a  loss  of  pay  to  the  employee,  the  settlement 
started  with  the  date  at  which  the  grievance  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 

Many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  have  pr<»- 
vidL'd  for  this  retroactive  feature,  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
ini}trL'Ss  upon  the  employees  the  uselessness  of  strikes,  and  the 
certainty,  in  case  the  grievance  for  which  they  were  com[»lain- 
ing  was  justified,  that  the  settlement  would  take  effect  without 
loss  of  time.  To  the  Conciliation  Board  it  was  equally  import- 
ant in  giving  it  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  case  thoroughly, 
and  ill  many  instances  a  much  fairer  solution  was  reached  after 
the  bitterness  of  the  grievance  was  somewhat  lessened. 

The  hearings  of  the  board  are  conducted  in  a  somewhat 
informal  manner  as  compared  with  court  procedure.  The  wit- 
nesses (many  of  whom  arc  foreigners)  are  allowed  as  great 
latitude  as  possible  in  the  statement  <tf  their  troubles,  and 
although  the  general  rules  of  the  board  have  been  lived  up  to, 
yet  it  is  the  practice  of  the  board  not  to  eonfine  itself  strictly 
to  technicalities,  viewing  the  broad  merits  of  the  case,  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  decision  fair  and  just  to  both  contending 
parties.  This  course  has  been  beneficial  to  the  general  labor 
situation.  In  man}'  instances  men  have  come  before  the  board, 
filled  with  grievances  which  have  aroused  their  passions,  and 
unable  to  listen  to  the  position  of  the  other  party,  and  after  the 
heat  of  passion  has  cooled  ofi",  are  often  quite  willing  to  admit 
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that  their  original  position  was  hastily  taken,  and  that  the  posi- 
tion of  their  opponents  was  in  a  sense  justitied.  One  case  in 
particular  may  be  cited  as  illuntrative :  that  of  a  man  work- 
ing for  one  of  the  larger  anthracite  companies,  who  presented 
a  grievance  to  the  board,  and  whose  testimony  was  later  heard. 
After  an  hour  or  more  of  listening  to  his  testimony,  it  devel- 
oped that  the  man  was  suffering  from  a  general  feeling  of 
irritation,  but  had  no  specitic  demand  to  make,  and  he  was 
flatly  asked  just  what  he  wanted  of  his  employer.  His  an- 
swer was:  "I  don't  want  anything:  I  just  came  before  you 
people  to  show  the  venomy  witli  which  I  was  treated;  I  have  a 
better  job  now  than  the  one  at  which  I  was  working,  and 
would  not  ffo  back  to  work  under  anv  condition."  lie  later 
left  the  board  in  good  humor.  This  case  is  cited  as  illustrative 
of  the  puerile  causes  which  sometimes  have  led  to  general 
strikes.  Until  this  man's  testimony  was  heard  by  the  board, 
he  had  been  a  trouble-breeder  at  the  colliery,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  irritation  was  present  among  the  employees. 

The  authority  of  the  board  has  been  severely  tried  by  im- 
portant eases  involving  questions  of  wages  and  discipline,  at 
not  only  individual  collieries,  but  groups  of  collieries  operated 
by  the  larger  companies,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  in  spite 
of  the  rules  of  the  Conciliation  Board  and  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  serious  strikes  of  short  duration  have 
occurred.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  one  in  the  history  of  the 
board  was  that  of  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
which  involved  10  collieries  of  that  company.  At  these  col- 
lieries the  i)ayment  for  the  mining  of  coal  by  contract-miners 
was  made  by  weight,  under  an  old  basis  in  vogue  in  the  region 
for  many  years,  known  as  the  "  miner's  ton,"  amounting  to 
about  2,700  lb.,  which  rejiresented  the  number  of  pounds  of 
raw  ]>roduct  which  was  necessary  to  make  one  ton  of  coal  of 
till'  prepared  sizes  of  chestnut  and  larger  shipped  to  market, 
the  miner  being  jiaid  a  fixed  sum  for  this  amount.  Owing  to 
changes  in  trade-conditions,  the  miners  believed  that  they 
were  treated  unfairly  in  the  calculation  of  the  "  miner's  ton," 
iind  on  account  of  there  happening  to  be  a  large  percentage  of 
ignorant  Italian  labor  at  these  collieries,  local  agitators  got  to 
work  aniimg  tliem,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tlie  company, 
a  bitter  strike  resulted.     For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  this  strike 
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might  spread  throughout  the  region,  but  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  through  the  influence  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  After 
an  agreement  to  submit  the  differences  to  the  Conciliation 
Board  had  been  secured,  the  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  by 
the  board  after  a  full  hearing  of  testimony  from  both  sides. 

Up  to  date,  a  total  number  of  192  grievances  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  board.  Of  these,  180  grievances  are  of  employee 
against  employer,  1  grievance  of  employee  against  labor  or- 
ganization, and  11  grievances  of  employer  against  employee. 
Statistics  show  that  on  the  employee  vs.  employer  grievances, 
the  following  action  was  taken:  Sustained,  15 ;  not  sustained, 
33;  settled  by  agreement  of  parties,  31;  partly  sustained,  31; 
no  jurisdiction,  9;  withdrawn  for  lack  of  sustaining  testimony, 
52;  pending,  9.  Of  the  employer  vs.  employee  grievances,  2 
were  sustained,  1  settled  by  agreement  of  parties,  6  with- 
drawn, 1  no  jurisdiction,  and  1  is  pending.  Altogether,  25 
cases  have  been  referred  to  an  umpire,  as  provided  by  the 
commission. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  board  a  great  many  grievances 
were  cases  of  discrimination  for  or  against  labor  uni<  »n8.  Under 
the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  the 
equality  of  labor,  whether  union  or  non-union,  was  maintained, 
and  it  was  adjudged  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
for  or  against  labor  unions.  Troubles  between  foremen  or 
superintendents,  who  were  sometimes  too  antagonistic  against 
labor  unionists,  and  employees  who  were  too  radical  or  insist- 
ent in  enforcing  union  methods  in  the  dealings  between  em- 
l>loyers  and  employees,  produce<l  many  of  these  cases,  and 
finally  led  to  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  which 
sustained  the  absolute  right  of  the  employer  to  hire  or  dis- 
charge his  labor,  provided  there  was  no  discrimination  because 
of  membership  in  a  labor  organization.  From  the  time  of 
this  decision  a  great  many  of  the  cases  of  alleged  unjust  dis- 
charge, in  which  the  discharged  employee  believed  that  he 
was  discharged  on  account  of  membership  in  a  labor  organi- 
zation, ceased,  and  for  several  years  no  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  presented  to  the  board. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  board  the  majority  of  cases  have 
related  to  the  subject  of  wages.  The  award  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal    Strike    Commission   provided    for  a   schedule  of  wages 
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which  \V(Hikl  be  uiifhimt^LMl,  iirovidcd  the  conditioiiR  of  hil>or 
were  to  remain  unchanged.  This  agreement  was  reatlirmed 
in  conference  between  the  operators  and  miners  three  years 
and  six  years  later.  The  anthracite  region,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  varying  conditions  of  labor,  especially  with  contract- 
miners,  and  in  this  respect  is  very  diftercnt  from  the  bitumi- 
nous region.  The  result  is  that  hardly  two  collieries  have  the 
same  method  of  adjusting  wages.  The  seams  of  coal  pitch  at 
all  angles  from  flat  to  vertical  and  vary  greatly  in  thickness 
and  fjuality.  The  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  workings,  but  also  on 
account  of  new  seams  being  opened  up  and  mined.  On  account 
of  these  new  conditions  of  employment,  it  has  become  one  ot 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  to 
adjust  the  terms  of  payment,  so  that  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  employee  may  remain  unchanged.  In  other  words,  so 
that  for  the  same  unit  of  labor  he  may  receive  the  same  unit  of 
price  as  formerly.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  easy  matter  if 
conditions  are  unchanged,  Init  with  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines  and  new  work  it  has  become  necessary  to  establish  new 
prices  for  mining  coal  and  for  yardage,  as  well  as  to  provide 
proper  adjustments  for  impurities  in  the  seams,  and  in  many 
instances  the  Board  of  Conciliation  has  been  called  upon  to 
fix  new  prices  for  work  of  this  description,  and  in  fact  adjust 
the  entire  wage  scale  at  new  collieries,  so  that  these  prices  and 
wages  may  compare  equitably  with  corresponding  work  in  that 
regi(jn.  The  proper  consideration  of  these  grievances  has  re- 
quired the  Board  of  Conciliation  not  only  to  hear  complex  tes- 
timony, but  als(»  tt>  visit  the  mines  and  study  the  conditions 
ui»<tn  the  ground. 

After  eight  years  ot"  experience,  the  work  of  the  Conciliation 
Board  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

From  the  operator's  8tand-p(»int  it  has  been  a  good  business 
investment  in  securing  for  him  freedom  from  losses  due 
to  strikes,  and  protection  from  extravagant  demands  <)t  his 
employees. 

It  has  also  provided  the  operator  witii  a  channel  by  which 
he  can  more  readily  reach  the  heterogeneous  class  of  em- 
ployees of  many  nationalities  and  speaking  many  languages 
whiih  now   tind   ejuployment    in  the   anthracite  region.     The 
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minors,  tlimugh  their  Drgaiiizutioii,  can  control  thit;  class  to 
better  advantage  and  prevent  many  troubles  which  are  pri- 
marily due  to  feuds  and  disturbances  among  the  men  them- 
selves. 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  non-unionist,  the  results  are  bene- 
ficial in  that  it  has  secured  for  him  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  labor  organizations,  full  jirotection  for  himself  and  family, 
and  absolutely  fair  and  equal  treatment  as  compared  witli 
unionists. 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  labor  unionist  the  results  have 
not  l)een,  jjcrhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  he  would  wish.  Organi- 
zations of  the  character  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, having  in  their  ranks  members  speaking  different  lan- 
guages and  made  up  so  largely  of  foreigners,  thrive  largely  on 
agitation,  and  it  is  only  at  times  of  strikes  that  the  leaders  are 
able  thoroughly  to  coalesce  the  men  together  and  secure  from 
them  payment  of  dues.  The  peaceful  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  anthracite  regions  for  so  long  have  not  been 
conducive  to  a  strong  membership  in  the  union,  the  men  feel- 
ing that  they  are  protected  in  their  employment  regardless  of 
their  membership  in  a  union,  and,  with  natural  economy,  arc 
loath  to  continue  the  expenditures  necessary  to  renew  thfeir 
membership.  While  this  condition  is  of  advantage  to  the  oper- 
ators in  giving  them  the  benefits  of  an  organization  with  which 
I  to  do  business,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  this  organization 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  preventing  it  from  becoming 
radical  on  account  of  its  very  strength,  yet  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  miners'  representatives  there  has  been  more  or 
less  serious  complaint  regarding  the  injustice  of  their  being 
asked  to  represent  the  whole  bixly  while  they  are  paid  only 
by  their  own  constituents.  The  result  of  this  is  that  at 
times  the  miners'  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
have  had  great  difticulty  in  securing  the  co-(»peratiou  of  their 
constituents  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  board  and 
have  had  occasionally  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  prevent  trouble. 
Vet  all  in  all,  taking  into  account  the  ignorant  condition  of 
many  of  the  employees,  and  the  great  danger  t<j  the  trade  that 
would  ensue  if  this  heterogeneous  mass  were  to  secure  a 
strength  that  would  come  with  a  larger  membership  and  treasury, 
with  the  incvitablv  resulting  exorbitant  demands  and  strikes 
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that  Wduld  occur,  it  cuiiiu>t  be  denied  that  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  public  the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Board  has  been 
beneficial  in  securing  a  period  of  f)eace  and  prosperity  uninter- 
rupted by  danger  of  coal-famine  due  to  strikes,  and  in  general 
all  of  the  benefits  which  come  from  an  even  regulation  and 
conduct  of  the  business.  The  local  merchant  and  landlord, 
and  even  the  local  press,  influenced  as  it  is  by  the  necessity  of 
catering  to  the  labor  element,  have  unanimously  indorsed  the 
board  as  a  potent  influence  in  preserving  the  regularity  of 
payroll  disbursements,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  in  further- 
ing industrious  habits  and  more  peaceful  conditions.  As  a 
result  of  such  indorsements  the  public  demand  has  largely 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  board  in  its  work,  and  pre- 
vented so  far  any  successful  move  for  its  abolition  by  the  radi- 
cal elements. 


Lead-Smelting  in  the  Ore-Hearth. 

BY   J.    J.    BROWN,    JR.,*   VVILBURTON,    OKLA. 
(Wilkcs-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

The  ore-hearth  was  the  earliest  type  ot  furnace  used  in 
smelting  Mississippi  Valley  lead-ores,  which  are  very  pure,  and 
low  in  silver-content.  The  first  smelters  made  no  attemjits  to 
recover  lead  from  the  smoke;  and  since  about  15  [)cr  cent,  of 
the  lead  in  the  charge  escaped  in  this  manner,  early  practice 
with  the  hearth  was  decidedly  wasteful.  At  most  of  the  large 
smclting-plants  blast-furnaces  with  auxiliary  roasters  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  hearths  long  ago.  But,  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  Lewis  and  Bartlett  bag-process  for  collecting  fume,  the 
ore-hearth  was  used  l)y  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  jiigments,  simply  on  account  ot  the  large  percentage  of  fume 
made  by  it.  In  fact,  the  extraction  of  lead  was  kept  down  by 
the  use  of  hot  blast  and  other  devices. 

During  recent  years,  liowever,  several  smelting  coiujianies 
have  realized  that  the  preliminary  roasting  of  galena  for  the 
blast-furnace  is  not  economical,  antl  have,  therefore,  replaced 
the  roasting-furnace  with  a  modification  of  the  old  Scotch 
hearth,  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  lead  in  a  charge  is 

*  Head  of  Dupiirtini'nt  of  Ore  DrcHsing  and  Metallurgy,  Oklahoma  School  of 
Miucji  and  .Metallurgy,  Wilburlon,  Okla. 
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recovered  directly  as  pii^-lead,  while  the  remainder  passes 
partly  into  fume  and  partly  into  slag  low  enough  in  sulphur  to 
be  charged  into  the  blast-furnace  without  further  treatment. 
The  results  obtained  have  proved  so  satisfactory,  both  as  to 
recovery  and  operating-expense,  that  one  eminent  metallurgist 
has  predicted  the  universal  use  of  the  ore-hearth  on  non- 
argentiferous  ores. 

The  ore-hearth,  thus  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  a  blast-fur- 
nace plant,  is  rather  a  desulphurizer  than  a  smelting-furnace 
proper, — the  chief  object  being  to  make  a  blue  slag  suitable  for 
the  cupola-furnace.  Hence,  no  special  care  is  taken  to  obtain 
from  it  a  large  lead-extraction. 

But  the  Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  at  Granby,  Mo., 
having  no  blast-furnace  to  handle  the  slag  produced  (which  it 
sells  to  other  smelters),  aims  to  obtain  a  large  lead-extraction, 
and  a  slag  carrying  the  minimum  percentage  of  lead.  To  pro- 
mote this  end,  the  smelter-men  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pounds  of  metallic  lead  which  they  produce  from 
a  given  charge. 

The  total  charge  per  hearth  per  day  weighs  14,000  lb.,  and 
consists  of  galena-concentrates  and  blue  and  white  fume,  in 
variable  quantities.  The  blue  fume  is  collected  in  a  steel 
chamber  adjoining  the  line  of  hearths,  while  the  white  fume  is 
filtered  in  cotton  bags  by  the  Lewis  and  Bartlett  process. 

When  I  went  to  Granby,  about  five  years  ago,  the  plant 
was  equiiiped  with  the  old  water-backed  Scotch  hearths,  2  ft. 
wide,  burning  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  smelting  14,000  lb.  of 
charge  in  about  14  hr.  This  period  was  divided  into  two 
shifts,  four  men  to  the  shift,  who  worked  in  pairs,  relieving 
one  another  every  15  or  20  min.  Two  ^ard-hands  supplied 
five  furnaces  with  their  charges,  fuel  and  lime,  and  removed 
the  pig-lead  as  molded. 

The  smelters  were  required  to  convert  into  pig-lead  70  per 
cent,  of  the  galena  charged,  50  per  cent,  of  the  white  fume,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  the  blue  fume.  For  each  pound  of  lead  made 
in  excess  of  these  percentages,  they  were  allowed  one  cent 
(divided  among  eight  men),  in  addition  to  their  daily  wage  of 
$2.  K  their  extraction  fell  under  the  above-named  percent- 
ages, they  were  penalized  in  like  proportion. 

Under  this  system  a  very  high  extraction  in  metallic  lead — 
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averaginir  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  lead-content  of  the  charges 
— was  obtained,  (^nly  about  2  per  cent,  went  into  the  blue  slag, 
while  the  remainder  was  recovered  ias  fume,  and  resraelted. 

Having  formed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a<lvantageou8 
to  .sacritice  a  little  in  high  initial  extraction,  and  thereby  to  re- 
duce materially  the  cost  of  smelting,  I  obtained  permission 
to  experiment  on  a  5-ft.  air-l)acked  Jumbo  hearth,  which  had 
been  abandoned  as  less  efficient  than  the  Scotch  hearths.  The 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  all  the  Scotch  hearths  have 
since  been  replaced  l)y  Jumbos,  which  have  not  only  proved 
more  profitable  to  the  company,  but  also  permit  the  workmen 
to  earn  a  third  more  wages  with  a  third  less  work  in  hours. 

The  percentages  required  of  the  smelters  were  changed  to 
65  per  cent,  for  galena,  60  per  cent,  for  white  fume,  and  50 
per  cent,  for  blue  fume,  based  on  the  weight  of  charge, — the 
excess  or  deficiency  on  these  percentages,  as  the  case  might  be, 
being  divided  among  four,  instead  of  eight  men,  as  formerly. 

The  lead-extraction  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1906, 
based  on  the  lead-content  of  the  charges,  proved  to  be  only  2 
per  cent,  less  on  the  Jumbo  hearth  than  on  the  Scotch  hearth. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  also  of  the  use  of  the  cheaper  fuel, 
— bituminous  coal,  instead  of  charcoal — the  following  state- 
ment, based  on  results  obtained  during  the  aforesaid  six  months, 
will  be  readily  understood. 

Besults  on  Three  Jiunho  Hearths. 

Lead-content  of  5,425,000  lb.  of  galenaconcentnUes,  white 

and  blno  fume,  :md  dry  bone  smelted, 4,304,309  lb. 

Material  recovertd  : 

Pig-lead, 3,5(;8.H2  lb.  at  $5. SO  per  owt.,  $206,950.50 

Slag  (38.8  percent.  Pb),  296,500  lb.  at  1.60  per  cwt.,  4,744.00 

White  fume,      ....  677,300  lb.  at  4.00  per  cwt.,  27,092.00 

Hlue  fume, ll»(t,404  lb.  at  3.50  per  cwt.,  6,664.14 

Total, $!245,4')0.64 

Value  of  rec»)verie8  per  1,000  lb.  of  materials  smelted,  $45.2443 

Smelling-e.xpenHe  : 

LalM>r   ismelters,  yard-liauds,  etc.  i,  $5,921.80 

Fuel  (1,552  bu.  charcoal  at  8  cents,  and  4,313  bu.  stone  coal 

at  10  cents) 555.46 

Lime  (614  bu.  at  20  cent«', 122.f0 

Total, ^6,600.06 

Cost  per  l,tK)0  11).  ui  materials  smelted, -l.'JltiO 
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Results  on  Two  Scotch  Hearths. 

Lead-content  of  3,oOI,000  1b.  of  galena-concentrates,  white 

and  blue  fume,  and  dry  bone  smelted, 2,848,942  lb. 

Materials  recovered  : 

Pig-lead, 2,462,212  lb.  at  $5.80  per  cwt.,  $142,808.29 

Slag  r;^9.4  percent.  Pb),  189,650  1b.  at  1.60  per  cwt.,         3,034.40 

White  fume,      ....  340,170  lb.  at  4.00  per  cwt.,       I3.606.HO 

Blue  fume, 95,636  lb.  at  3.50  per  cwt,        3,347.26 

Total, $162,796.75 

Value  of  recoNcries  per  1,000  lb.  of  materials  smelted,  $45.3346 

Smelting-expense  : 

Labor  (smelters,  yard-hands,  etc.), $5,044.45 

Fuel  (10,122  bu.  charcoal  at  8  cents), 809.76 

Lime  (352  bu.  at  20  cents) 70.40 

Total, $5,924.61 

Cost  per  1,000  lb.  of  materials  smelted $1.6496 

Comparing  the  expenses  and  recoveries  of  the  two  types  of 
ore-hearths,  as  detailed  in  the  above  statement,  we  find  that 
there  was  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Jumbo  hearth  of 
$0.3427  per  1,000  lb.,  or  $0.6854  per  ton,  of  material  smelted, 
or  more  than  $1,200  per  hearth  per  year.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  decreased  engine-room  and  bag-house  expense,  of 
which  I  will  speak  later. 

In  order  that  the  above  comparison  should  be  correct  in  full, 
precautions  were  taken  that  the  charges  on  all  hearths,  both 
Scotch  and  Jumbo,  were  identical  each  day  during  this  period. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  lead  converted  into 
blue  slag  was  practically  the  same  for  each  type  of  hearth,  the 
diflerence  being  less  than  1,000  lb.  per  hearth  for  the  entire 
six  months. 

Another  important  economy  of  the  Jumbo  hearth  is,  that  it 
permits  a  charge  to  be  smelted  in  much  less  time,  and  thus  saves 
labor  and  expense  as  regards  water,  blast,  and  the  bag-house. 
The  difierence  at  Granby  was  found  to  be  from  4  to  5  hr.  a 
day.  This  is  due  to  the  larger  fire-area  of  the  Jumbo  hearth. 
The  larger  the  hearth,  the  more  material  can  be  smelted  at  one 
time,  providing  the  smelter-men  are  able  to  perform  the  in- 
creased amount  of  work  entailed. 
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It  was  found  that  a  higher  extraction  was  obtained  on  the 
4-f't.  than  on  the  5-t't.  hearth,  lor  the  reason  that  the  latter  had 
a  little  too  much  tire  to  he  worked  to  advantage,  although  it 
required  less  time  to  run  out  a  charge. 

The  advantage  of  the  water-back  over  the  air-back  is  two- 
fold. Accretions  are  much  less  likely  to  form  on  the  water- 
back;  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  hold  down  the  percentage  of 
lead  passing  off  as  fume ;  or,  as  we  say,  it  "  burns  up  less  lead." 
The  air-backed  furnace  has  the  same  kind  of  effect  in  this  re- 
spect that  a  hot  blast  would  have,  although  to  a  less  degree. 

The  results  in  smelting  •'  dry  bone,"  or  cerussite,  are  much 
more  satisfactory  on  the  larger  furnaces;  in  fact,  the  company 
had  ceased  smelting  it  until  they  were  installed.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  carbonate  ore  requires  for 
reduction  more  heat  than  galena ;  and  a  hotter  fire  can  be  main- 
tained on  this  furnace  than  on  the  old  type. 

The  shape  of  the  basin  seems  to  make  considerable  differ- 
ence in  obtaining  a  high  extraction  of  lead.  The  usual  pat- 
tern has  a  front  sloping  about  65°  ;  but  I  believe  that  if  the 
front  is  vertical,  the  browse  does  not  pile  up  so  much  at  the 
edge  of  the  working-hearth,  and  the  work  of  the  smelters  is 
lighter.     At  least,  this  has  been  the  experience  at  Granby. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  smelting-results 
for  the  six  months  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1906  : 

Materials  Smelted. 


Material. 

Pounds. 

Lead. 
Per  Cent. 

Water. 
Per  Cent. 

Lead-Content, 
Pounds. 

No.  1  mineral,     . 

.     7,717,050 

82.4 

1.909 

0,237,942 

White  fume,    .     . 

{•10,200 

72.8 

Dry 

602,625 

Blue  fume,       .     . 

!io9,600 

67.3 

Dry 

174,711 

Dry  l)one,  .     .     . 

128,550 

63.1 

3.8 

78,0;iJ> 

Total 


9,010,000 


7,163,311 


Materials  Recovered. 


Material. 
Pig-leaii,     .     .     .     . 

PoundH. 
6,030,324 

Lead. 
Per  Cent. 

Water. 
Per  Cent. 

Lead-Content. 
Pounds. 

6,030,324 

White  fume,    .     .     . 
niue  fume,       .     .     . 
Slag,  Scotch  hearth. 

1,017,470 
280,040 
189,0r,0 

72.8 
67.3 
39.4 

Dry 
Dry 
Dry 

740,718 

192,505 

74,722 

Slag,  Juruho,  .     .     . 

296,500 

38.8 

Dry 

115,042 

Total, 


r,819,984 


7,153,311 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  lead  was  recovered,  ex- 
cept 2.653  per  cent.,  which  entered  the  blue  slag.  Or,  to  be 
more  exact,  the  total  lead-content  of  the  charges  smelted  was 
distributed  as  follows : 

I'lt  Cent. 
Recovered  directly  as  pig-lead,  .....  84..301 
Kecovered  directly  as  wliite  fume,  .....  ]0.3.5o 
Recovered  directly  as  blue  fume,  .....  2.G91 
Recovered  directly  a.s  blue  slag, 2.(i.53 


100.000 


As  already  observed,  the  Granby  Co.  sells  its  blue  slag  to 
the  highest  bidder,  having  no  slag-eye,  or  shaft-furnace,  in 
which  to  smelt  it;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  not  more 
than  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  lead  in  this  slag  is  finally  lost  in  its 
re-treatment.  On  this  assumption,  we  find  that  only  0.132  per 
cent,  of  the  lead  in  the  original  charges  was  lost;  in  other 
words,  the  total  extraction  was  99.868  per  cent. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  high 
extraction,  the  cost  of  smelting  was  not  increased  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  lead  saved.  This  item,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  smelting  the  slag,  was  $3.95  per  ton  of  charge 
treated.  For  each  ton  of  charge  there  was  0.02105  ton  of 
blue  slag  produced,  and  this  slag  can  be  smelted  for  ^4.50  per 
ton,  or  $0,095  for  the  quantity  named.  Hence  the  total  cost  of 
treatment  would  be  only  $4,045  per  ton.  This  figure  could  be 
much  reduced  if  smelting  were  conducted  on  a  larger  scale. 

Naturally,  the  heat  is  intense  in  front  of  the  hearth — 
more  so  on  the  large  Jumbos  than  on  the  smaller  Scotch 
hearths;  and  therefore  a  blast  of  air  is  kept  continually  play- 
ing on  the  backs  of  the  smolter-men.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  air-blast  should  be  delivered  near 
the  floor,  and  allowed  to  ascend,  or  whether  it  should  be  deliv- 
ered above  the  heads  of  the  workmen  and  directed  downward. 
I  hold  the  former  opinion,  believing  that  the  cooler  air  from 
the  blast-pipe,  it  delivered  near  the  floor,  tends  to  lift  the 
heated  air  away  from  the  workmen,  while  a  downward  blast 
tends  to  hold  the  hot  air  where  it  is  least  desired. 

Some  ores  are  much  more  diflicult  to  smelt  with  a  good  ex- 
traction than  others.  They  require  hotter  fire,  more  labor  in 
stirring  the  fire,  etc.     Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  work- 
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men  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  blast  to  suit  themselves.  The 
blast-pressure  is  seldom  greater  than  12  oz.  in  any  case. 

Much  better  results  can  be  obtained  from  coarse  than  from 
tine  ore,  since  it  is  not  so  readily  blown  or  drawn  into  the  trail. 
If  the  ore  be  too  coarse,  however,  it  remains  too  long  on  the 
tire  before  fusion.  Pea-sized  is  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other. 

When  a  proportion  ot  "  dry  bone  "  (lead  carbonate)  is  to  be 
treated,  it  is  advisable  to  reserve  this  material  until  all  of  the 
galena  and  fume  has  been  smelted,  and  then,  when  the  furnace 
is  hottest,  run  it  through  as  quickly  as  possible,  because,  unless 
a  great  deal  of  fuel  is  used,  the  tire  soon  cools.  This  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  sulphur  in  the  carbonate,  and  to  the  negative 
heat-reaction  of  its  reduction. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  employment  of  ore-hearths  in 
lead-smelting  is,  that  the  furnaces  are  too  small  to  permit  the 
workmen  to  treat  a  large  quantity  of  ore.  The  only  way  to 
overcome  this  drawback  is  to  employ  mechanical  means  to 
work  the  fire. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  paper,  I  have  secured  letters 
patent  from  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  a  furnace  in  which  the  tire  is  worked  mechanically,  by 
means  of  rakes  or  rabbles.  This  furnace  may  be  from  10  to 
20  ft.  wide,  instead  of  from  20  in.  to  4  ft.,  like  those  now  in 
use;  and  it  can  be  operated  by  one-half  the  number  of  men 
required  by  the  small  hearth.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
creased hearth-area  and  daily  capacity,  the  amount  of  fuel  per 
ton  of  ore  will  be  proportionally  decreased.  These  several 
factors  should  effect  ali  economy  of  at  least  $1  a  ton  over  the 
results  as  outlined  above. 

At  some  future  time  [  may  be  able  to  report  the  results  d 
commercial  practice  with  this  invention.  Meanwhile,  for  the 
information  of  those  members  of  the  Institute  who  may  desire 
to  study  its  form  and  principle,  I  refer  them  to  U.  S.  Patent 
No.  888,582,  dated  May  20,  11)08,  for  "Roasting  and  Smelting 
Furnaces,"  and  to  the  Canadian  patent  No.  118,013,  dated 
June  15,  1909. 
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The  Caddo  Oil-  and  Gas-Field,  Louisiana. 

HV   WALTER   E.   HOPPER,    ITHACA,  N.  V. 
(Wllkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

I.  Location  and  Extent. 
The  Caddo  oil-lield,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  located  in  Caddo 
parish,  northwestern  Louisiana.  The  known  producing  terri- 
tory of  oil  is  covered  by  townships  19  N,  20  X,  21  N,  22  N,  and 
ranges  15  and  16  W.,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  center  of  the  field 
may  bo  taken  as  Oil  City,  24  miles  north  of  Shreveport,  on  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  railway.  Shreveport  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  State,  and  is  the  connecting  point  of  five  rail- 
road-lines. Drilling  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  going  on 
all  over  northern  Louisiana,  especially  in  Caddo  and  the  neigh- 
boring parishes.  During  the  winter  of  1908-09  I  spent  four 
months  in  the  Caddo  field,  under  the  direction  of  the  Louisiana 
Geological  Survey  and  the  V.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

II.  History  and  Development. 

Natural  gas  escaping  at  the  surface  is  found  at  numerous 
places  in  northwestern  Louisiana.  At  Shreveport,  the  plant  of 
the  Shreveport  Ice  &  Kefrigerating  Co.  has  been  lighted  by  natu- 
ral gas  for  20  years.  The  well  was  drilled  for  water,  but  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  gas.  A  test  well,  put  down  in 
1905  near  the  western  limits  of  Shreveport,  was  driven  to  1,650 
ft.,  and  encountered  indications  of  gas  and  oil  at  various  depths, 
but  (lid  not  succeed  in  finding  enough  to  be  profitable.  Atten- 
tion wa.-^  first  attracted  to  the  Caddo  field  in  1895  by  indications 
in  water-wells  from  40  to  60  ft.  deep,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
natural  gas  was  noticeable.  This  indication  of  gas  in  a  shallow 
well  led  to  the  drilling  of  the  first  well  in  the  Caddo  field,  the 
old  Savage  Brothers  &  Morricell,  or  the  Caddo  Lake  Oil  and 
Pipe  Line  No.  1.  The  rig  for  this  well  was  crecte<l  in  May, 
1904,  and  drilling  began  in  June,  1904.  The  well  was  bailed 
Mar.  23,  1905,  with  a  small  amount  of  oil.  It  was  deepened 
July,  1905,  and  converted  into  a  "  gassor  "  Jan.  3,  1906.  It 
was  abandoned  January,  1907. 

In  consequence  of  the  finding  of  oil  in  the  Savage  well,  drill- 
ing-operations were  pushed  with  energy :  and  in  April,  1905, 
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four  wells  were  drillintf.  Great  trouble  was  experienced  with 
gas  blow-outs  and  several  of  the  ri«;8  were  shut  down.  Dilti- 
culty  in  obtaining  wood  for  fuel  during  bad  weather  led  to  the 
abandoning,  so  far  as  oil  was  concerned,  of  the  ProducerB* 
No.  1,  which  was  then  ur^ed  to  supply  fuel-gas  to  the  various 
driilinir-rii^H  in  the  field. 


I-' 1-1)111  Uitlltlin  y<i.  s,  Louitiami  Go-liigicai  Sitrtry  (19ii*.»). 

Kui.    1.— Map  Siiowino   Location  ok  Caddo  Kiiid  in   Rikkhknck  to  tiik 

Sahine  Uplift. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1005,  the  I'roducers'  No.  2  blew 
out.  The  roar  of  the  gas  was  heard  14  miles  away.  On  the 
afternoon  of  May  8  the  ground  near  the  hole  eaved  in,  taking 
with  it  u  steam  engine,  a  rotary  drilling-rig,  a  70-ft.  derrick,  a 
hoisting-druni  aiul  steel  cable,  two  (lardner  pumps  (10  by  0  by 
10  in.),  a  Inol-liotisc  (10  by  12  ft.)  with  full  a.^sortment  r.t"  fools. 
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R.  16  W. 


R.  1  5  W. 


Vivian  repion 
Lewis  resriou  : 


From  Butlftin  Xo.  8,  Louifiana  Go^offteal  Survey  (1909). 
:  Little  oil,  heavy  ;  much  gns.     Xaoatoch  horizon, 
p.       ,  ,  -  ,        Little  oil.  heavy  ;  much  juis.     Nacatoch  horizon, 
/vr*^.,. '''"'2  :  ^^is  from  the  Xacatoch  santls  ;  heawoil  and  gas  from  the  Woodbine. 
Uil  Lity,  bectu.ns   1   and   12:  Gas  from  the  Na'catoch.   Austin,  and  Ww^ bine  ; 
ni  n-  "^  '  '^  Austin,  locallv  ;  heavv  oil  from  the  Woo<lbine. 

"II  Litv,  south  uf  Sections  13  and  18  :  Gas  in  the  Nacatoch  and  Woodbine  ;  li^ht 

iind  heavy  oil  in  the  Woodbine. 
Moorin-sport  :  Gas  in  the  Nacatoch  and  Wo.xlbine  :  light  oil  in  the  Woodbine. 

Sections  26,  2o,  and  west  1-2  of  Section  .SO. 
James  Kayou,  west  :  Light  oil  in  the  ^Voodbine.     Gusher  territory. 

Fig.  2.— Outline-Map  of  Caddo  Field,  Showing  Structure  axd 
Areas  of  Greatest  Development. 
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150  It.  of  10-iii.  casiiiir,  400  ft.  of  H-in.  ciisiiitf,  1,600  ft.  of  6-in. 
casiiiu:,  and  1,600  ft.  of  4-in.  drill-pipe.  A  new  location  was 
immediately  made  300  ft.  NE.  of  the  blow-out. 

Drilling  progressed  slowly  on  account  of  the  blow-outs.  On 
June  18,  Producers'  No.  2  was  lighted,  the  flames  rising  100  ft. 
In  July,  1905,  one  gas-  and  one  oil-well  were  producing,  eight 
were  drilling,  and  seven  new  rigs  were  up.  On  Oct.  12, 1905, 
the  contract  was  made  to  lay  a  6-in.  gas-line  23  miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  the  Caddo  field  to  Shreveport,  La.  Four  good 
"  gassers "  were  then  producing.  In  Xovember,  Producers' 
No,  3  blew  out,  and  in  December  it  caught  tire,  producing  simi- 
lar results  to  Producers'  No.  2,  which  was  on  fire  from  June  to 
November,  when  it  choked  up  and  died  out.  On  Dec.  31, 1905, 
four  "  gassers  "  had  been  completed  in  the  field;  two  wells  had 
been  completed  for  oil,  but  were  not  producing;  three  had 
been  drilled  and  abandoned;  three  were  drilling;  and  six  loca- 
tions had  been  niado  lor  new  holes. 

In  February,  1906,  the  Citizens'  Oil  and  IMpe  Line  No.  1,  in 
the  south  end  of  the  Gilbert  farm,  blew  out,  throwing  mud  and 
water  from  the  hole,  10  ft.  wide  on  the  outside  of  the  casing, 
100  ft.  into  the  air.  Pure  gas  in  strong  force  came  out  of  the 
6-in.  pipe.  The  well  finally  engulfed  derrick,  etc.,  and  con- 
verted itself  into  the  well-known  oil-and-gas  geyser.  The  well 
was  set  on  fire  and  is  still  burning. 

In  the  early  part  of  1906  the  6-in.  gas-line  from  Caddo  to 
Shreveport  was  completed.  On  May  24,  natural  gas  from  the 
Caddo  field  was  made  available  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
daily  eonsunijttion  in  Shreveport  was  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  several  wells  were  drilled 
on  Pine  Island.  In  December,  Producers'  No.  1  on  Pine 
Island  was  making  250  barrels.  A  site  for  a  pump-station  and 
tank-farm  was  acquired  at  Caddo  C-ity,  and  the  laying  of  a  6-in. 
pil>r-liiic  to  Pine  Island,  about  2.5  miles,  was  begun.  Loading- 
racks  were  erected  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  railway.  The 
first  car-load  of  Pine  Island  crude  oil  was  shijtped  from  Ca<ldo 
City  to  the  refinery  at  Port  Arthur  on  Dee.  13.  Seven  cars, 
or  1,510  barrels,  had  been  shijiped  u]>  to  the  close  of  December. 
The  Caddo  field  ]troduce<l  4,650  barrels  in  1906.  Several  good 
"gassers"  were  also  completed  during  the  year. 

Considerable  drilling  was  done  on  Pine  Island  and  north  of 
Oil  City  during  the  early  ])art  of  1907.    On  May  23,  a  deep  oil- 
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well  near  the  old  Savage  well  was  brought  in,  producing  100 
barrels  flowing.  In  June,  1907,  there  were  ten  big  and  one 
small  "  gassers  "  completed  in  the  tield.  The  ten  wells  varied 
in  capacity  from  8,000,000  cu.  ft.  to  25,000,000  cu.  ft. ;  the 
aggregate  daily  ca\)iic\ty  of  the  ten  was  put  at  143,000,000 
cu.  ft.  On  Sept.  14,  1907,  a  second  gas-line  from  the  Caddo 
tield  to  Shreveport  was  completed.  During  the  year  1907 
eight  producing  wells,  11  "gassers,"  and  four  dry  holes  were 
completed,  and  nine  holes  were  abandoned. 

The  year  1908  marked  great  activity  in  the  Caddo  field. 
Wells  were  put  down  north,  south,  and  east  of  Oil  City.  In 
the  spring  an  8-in.  gas-line  was  started  from  the  Caddo  field  to 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  a  distance  of  55  miles.  In  April,  ten  wells 
were  flowing  and  producing  oil.  Several  good  "  gassers  "  had 
l)een  brought  in  at  Dixie,  La.,  6  miles  SE.  of  Oil  City. 

Mooringsport,  4  miles  south  of  Oil  City,  was  opened  up  with 
"  gassers,"  and  the  llostetter  Xo.  1  in  April.  On  May  11,  1908, 
the  C.  G.  Dawes  Trustee  No.  1  blew  out :  the  gas  caught  fire, 
and  the  well  burned  until  Feb.  12,  1909. 

A  good  oil-well  was  "drilled  in"  on  T^ine  Island  in  May, 
1908,  and  several  were  drilling.  Tlie  field  was  considerably 
extended  by  the  bringing  in  of  a  50,000,000-cu.  ft.  "  gasser  " 
at  Lewis,  4  miles  north  of  Oil  City,  in  July.  Development  was 
also  started  at  Vivian,  La..  10  miles  north  of  Oil  City.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  best  well  yet  completed  in  the  field  was  brought  in. 
This  is  the  Producers'  Lane  No.  1,  south  of  Oil  City.  It  yielded 
from  2,500  to  3,000  barrels  a  day  at  the  start,  and  produced 
1,000  barrels  daily  for  several  months.  In  December,  the  Gulf 
Refining  llostetter  No.  2  was  brought  in,  producing  300  bar- 
rels, and  calling  everybody's  attention  to  Mooringsport.  On 
Dec.  15  there  were  25  wells  drilling.  During  the  year  1908 
Caddo  completed  43  producing  oil-wells,  eight  "gassers,"  and 
seven  dry  holes;  and  two  holes  were  abandoned. 

In  1909  the  output  of  the  Caddo  field  was  985,226  barrels,  as 
compared  with  499,937  barrels  the  year  before.  In  January  tlie 
production  averaged  2,177  barrels  a  day,  and  it  gained  at  in- 
tervals until  in  November,  when  a  deep  well  in  new  territory,  5 
miles  NW.  of  the  nearest  producers,  came  in,  flowing  more  than 
3,000  barrels  a  day  of  40-gravity  oil,  the  output  went  up  to  3,711 
barrels  a  day.  During  1909  a  6-in.  pipe-line  was  laid  from  the 
( 'addo  field  to  a  refinery  on  Grigsln's  Island,  south  of  Shreveport. 
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])utiiig  tlie  year  1910  almont  international  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  Caddo  field  because  of  a  number  of  large  gushers 
of  high-grade  oil.  During  the  year  nearly  twice  as  many  wells 
were  completed,  with  an  initial  How  almost  15  times  as  great 
as  in  1909.  The  total  production  during  1010  reached  5,680,000 
barrels.  For  several  months  it  was  maintained  at  a  rate  of 
20,000  barrels  a  day,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  declined  to 
14,000  barrels  a  day. 

Three  j»ipc-lineB  were  laid  from  the  field  to  the  Gulf  and  to 
the  Mississipiti  river.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana  estab- 
lished a  trunk-line  connection  with  the  field  to  the  retining- 
plant  at  Baton  Rouge.  Late  in  the  year  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line 
Co.  installed  a  6-in.  line  from  the  west  side  of  the  field  con- 
necting with  its  8-in.  Oklahoma  trunk-line  to  Port  Arthur. 
The  Texas  Co.  completed  an  8-in.  line  direct  from  Shreveport 
to  its  large  station  at  Garrison,  Tex.  This  company  also  estab- 
lished a  storage-tank  farm  near  Shreveport,  where  more  than 
1,000,000  barrels  was  accumulated  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  pipe-line.  Late  in  1010  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  took  over 
the  holdings  of  the  J.  C.  Trees  Oil  Co.,  at  a  price  believed  to 
be  about  $4,500,000.  Prospecting  is  going  on  in  every  direc- 
tion to  discover  more  gusher  territory  of  the  light  paraflin  oil. 

Final  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  natural-gas  line 
from  the  Caddo  field  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  work  preliminary  to 
construction  is  now  under  wa}'.  A  20-in.  line  is  contemplated, 
and  it  is  the  plan  to  lay  it  as  nearly  on  an  air-line  as  possible, 
in  order  to  save  distance.  There  will  l)e  five  compressor-sta- 
tions, from  60  to  75  miles  apart.  The  length  of  the  line  as  in- 
dicated by  the  preliminary  surveys  will  be  450  miles.  The  line 
will  have  a  capacity  of  80,000,000  cu.  ft.  per  day. 

The  16-in.  line  to  be  built  by  the  Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Co., 
surveys  for  which  are  now  being  made,  to  extend  trom  the 
Caddo  field  to  the  larger  cities  of  Arkansas,  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  30,000,000  cu.  ft.  daily.  It  is  the  general  im- 
j)reHsion  at  present  that  the  })rop08ed  lino  to  New  Orleans,  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  will  never  take  form.  However,  the  gas- 
line  from  the  Caddo  ticld  to  Houston,  Tex.,  is  almost  a  certainty. 
With  all  the  various  lines  in  operation  that  are  jiroposcd,  and 
inclu<ling  tlu'  present  consumption,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age (|uantity  ol"  ('addo  gas  consumed  will  be  more  than 
125,000,000  cu.  ft.  per  day. 
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The  production  of  the  Caddo  field  is  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Production  of  the  Caddo  Field  for  the  Years 
1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909.'" 

1906. 
December  14—250  barrels.     December  31—150  barrels. 

1907. 


Producing 

Wells 

New 

Month. 

[Completed. 

Production. 

Gas. 

Dry. 

Abandoned 

January,  .     .     . 

.        1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

February,      .     . 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

March,      .     .     . 

.       0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

April 

.       0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

May,    .... 

1 

1-50 

0 

1 

2 

June,  .... 

.       0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

July,   .... 

;s 

305 

0 

0 

0 

August,     .     .     . 

.       0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

September,    .     . 

.       0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

October,   .     .     . 

•> 

120 

1 

0 

0 

November,    .     . 

1 

300 

0 

0 

0 

December,    .     . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1907  Total,  . 

s 

975 

11 

4 

9 

1906  Total,  . 

1 

1908. 

1 

0 

.January,  .     .     . 

8 

210 

1 

0 

0 

February,      .     . 

2 

580 

1 

0 

0 

March,     .     .     . 

1 

80 

0 

0 

0 

April,  .... 
May, 

5 
4 

535 

],o70 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 

June,  .... 

3 

1,200 

0 

1 

2 

July,    .... 

1 

140 

0 

0 

0 

August,    .      .     .     . 

() 

1,005 

1 

1 

0 

September,    .     .     . 

5 

1,425 

0 

0 

0 

Octolier,  .      .     .     . 

5 

4,395 

1 

3 

0 

November,    .     .     . 

3 

191) 

1 

2 

(.) 

December,    .     . 

5 

3,02.5 

1 

0 

0 

1908  Total, 


Ai 


14,355 


1909. 


January,  .     .     '. 

5 

.550 

0 

1 

0 

February,      .     . 

4 

465 

3 

3 

1 

Marcli,     .     .     . 

9 

1,045 

o 

2 

4 

April,       .     .     . 

5 

500 

0 

5 

2 

May,    .... 

8 

535 

2 

3 

0 

June,  .... 

8 

760 

1 

•) 

0 

July 

.       8 

875 

0 

1*1 

0 

August,    .     .     , 

( 

515 

0 

1 

3 

September,    . 

3 

590 

5 

o 

0 

October,   .     .     . 

3 

140 

1 

1 

0 

November,     .     . 

5 

2,605 

3 

0 

0 

December,     .     .     . 

4 

170 

•1 

2 

0 

69  8,750 

«»  Compiled  from  the  OH  Investors'  Journal. 


19 


33 


10 
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III.  Geology. 

In  drilling  for  oil  and  gun  in  the  Caddo  field  three  systems  of 
rocks  are  met  with  :  the  Quaternary,  Tertiary,  and  Cretaceous. 
The  (Quaternary,  made  up  of  red  clays  and  sands,  is  found  on 
the  surface.  The  Tertiary,  con) posed  of  clays  and  sands  with 
large  boulders  or  concretions,  underlies  the  Quaternary.  The 
Cretaceous  system,  the  oldest,  is  made  up  of  more  consolidated 
rocks,  '*  gumbo,"  shale,  chalk,  etc. 

The  beds  all  dip  towards  the  south,  and  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations encountered  in  the  Caddo  field  outcrop  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  Several  structural  peculiarities  exist  in  Louisiana, 
the  most  noted  being  the  Sabine  uplift,  due  probably  to  a  great 
crustal  movement.     Of  this.  Prof.  G.  D.  Harris '  says  : 

"  It  is  the  great  Sabine  uplift  that  affonls  the  proper  structure  for  the  collection 
and   retention  of  great  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  in  northwest  Louisiana.     The 

boundary  of  this  uplift  to  tlie  north,   in  tiie  vicinity  of  Vivian is 

clearly  detined.  Likewise  to  the  south,  from  near  Natchitoches  to  tJie  Sabine. 
So,  too,  there  is  apparently  a  high  dip  to  the  ejist,  in  the  Cretaceous  beds  along 
the  course  of  the  Red  River.  But  to  the  west  we  have  no  sure  proof  that  the 
Sabine  uplift  ....  may  not  be  continuous  with  ....  [an]  area 
further  west  in  Texas.  In  other  words,  the  insular  mass  ....  [the 
Sabine  uplift]  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  shown  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula 

connecting  with  the  main  land  toward  the  west Caddo  field  is  near 

the  north  angle  of  tiie  Saliine  uplift.  Its  oil  anil  gas  evidently  conu'  up  the 
north  and  east  slopes  of  this  uplift  and  then  become  entrapped  beneath  U|'i>er 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  impervious  l>eds.  But  the  final  distribution  of  these  sub- 
stances over  the  field  is  seemingly  due  to  secondary  structural  features,  sliglit  anti- 
clines and  difference  of  porosity  of  the  rocks  in  wjiich  the  oil  is  contained." 

Gas  in  large  (piaiitities  seems  to  have,  in  the  Caddo  field, 
a  more  general  distribution  than  oil. 

There  arc  apparently  four  horizons  in  the  Caddo  field  at 
which  oil  and  gas  occur.  These  all  belong  to  the  Cretaceous 
system.  Table  II.  presents  a  generalized  section  of  the  Caddo 
field,  with  a  few  selected  logs. 


'  Bulletin  No.  8,  Ijouiaiana  Oeoloyical  Survey,  p.  6  (1909). 
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Table  II. — Generalized  Section  of  the  Caddo  Oil- Field. 


i^yhtern. 

Series. 

Stage. 

Kind  of  Material. 

ll 

Ft. 
20 

430 
200 

Quaternary. 

Red  and  gray  sand,  clay, 
gravel 

Dark    lignitic  sands  and 
flays,    with    calcareous 
boulders 

Ft. 
•20 

Tertiiry. 

Eocene. 

Pabine. 

Midway. 

4-50 

Dark  clay,  with  occasion- 
ally a  limestone  bed 

650 

• 

Montana, 
t 

Colorado. 

Arkadelphia. 
Nacatoch. 

Marlbrook. 

Dark  stiff  clay 

'*  Shreveport "  or  "  Caddo  " 
gas-sand  ;  contains  some 
ban!  layers 

Blue    marl    with    chalky 
layers   altont   1,1-50  ft. 
(Saratoga  chalk) 

150 

1.30 

800 

9.30 

350 
320 

1,280 

Austin. 

Chalky  layers  with  many 
fossil    fragments,   often 
with  stropf,'  odor  of  oil. 
Occasicmally    good    oil 
about    l,-57o    ft.      Gas 
common.     The  so- 
called  "  Annona" 
chalk 

1,600 

Chalk,  clav,  and  sand, 
,..:.!.  1 .1  :...  i„.. ...... 

Cretaceous 
( L'pi)er. ) 


witli  hard  pyrite  layers. 
The  IJrownstown  beds 


Blos.som   sands. 
1,800  ft 


Gas  at 


50 


Eagle  Ford. 


Dakota.         Woo<lbine. 


Blue  tough  clays  with 
hard  I  i  m  es  to  n  e  and 
pyrite  layers.  The 
"  Eagle  Ford  clays."... 

These  sand-U'ds,  reachetl 
at  depths  ninging  from 
2,1 -10  to  •2,:>00  ft.,  ae- 
(ordiug  to  local  struc- 
tural features,  contain 
the  'Meep"  oil  and  gas 
of  the  C  a  d  d  o  tields. 
Salt  water  is  conunon. 
Thickness  unknown, 
(100  ft.) 


1,850 


350     2,200 
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LOG  OF  FILER  No.  L 
KecDrd  received  from  Mr.  Plumb. 


LOO  OF  C.  G.  O.  HOSTETTEK  No.  1  GAS. 
Kecord  received  from  B.  G.  Dawes. 


Clay 

Sand 

Dark  clay 

Kock 

Clay 

Rock 

Shale 

Rock    

Shale 

Rock 

Shale 

Rock 

Gumbo 

Rock 

Gumbo 

Shale,  hard 

Shale,  soft — some 

gas 

Shale  and  gumbo, 

Rock 

Shale,  hard 

Gumbo 

Shale 

Gumbo 

Gumbo 

Shale 

Lime,  soft 

Lime,  hard 

Rock 

Lime,  soft 

Rock 

Liiue,  soft 

Shale 

Gumbo....* 

Shale,  hard 

Rock 

Shale 

Rock 

Shale 

Rock 

Shale 

Rock 

Shale 

Good  oil-sand 


Thick- 
ness. 

Deplli. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

75 

75 

5 

hO 

20 

100 

4 

104 

11 

115 

;i 

lis 

'»7 

175 

•> 

177 

14.S 

a25 

:i 

328 

172 

500 

4 

504 

121 

625 

•") 

630 

50 

680 

20 

700 

20 

720 

90 

810 

80 

890 

CD 

950 

40 

990 

50 

1,040 

29 

1,069 

51 

1,120 

80 

1,200 

100 

1,300 

140 

1,440 

10 

1,450 

80 

1,530 

10 

1.540 

25 

1,565 

115 

1,680 

80 

1,760 

115 

1,875 

5 

1,880 

110 

1,990 

8 

1,998 

52 

2,050 

10 

2,060 

75 

2.135 

5 

2,140 

100 

2,240 

12 

2,252 

Ikown  and  yellow  clay 

Gumlx)  and  hard  blue  shale 

(jray  colored  lime  shale 

Soft  blue  shale 

Gray  colored  hard  lime  shell... 

Gumbo  and  soft  blue  shale 

Gray  hard  lime  shell 

Soft  blue  shale 

Gray  hard  lime  .shell 

Guml>o,  hard  an«l  stiff 

Rock  shell,  sandy  and  soft 

Gumbo,  blue  and  hard 

Sand  rock,  with  gas 

Stiff  blue  shale 

.•^oft  sjind  rock 

Sandy  brown  shale,  with  gas... 

Hard  sand  rock 

Blue  hard  gumlx) 

Soft  sand  rock  shell 

Gumbo 

Hard  sand  rock 

Hard  tough  gumlio 

Soft  sjind  rock 

Gumljo  and  light  blue  shale 

Kaolin,  white  shale,  or  gypsum, 
Soft   saml    rock    (2,500,000   to 

3,00(1,000  "gasser") 9 

Kaolin  or   white   shale,  sandy 

at  biuse 10 

Hard  stiff  gumlx) 91 

Hard  sand  rock 3 

Gumbiiwith  s:tndy  shale  at  Im-e,       16 

Hard  sandy  shale 3 

Caddo    gas -sand,   quite    hard, 

light   in   color,    very   sharp 

and  gritty,  with  some  gas,.     3.5 


Thlck- 

UetiK. 

Depth. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

15 

15 

11 

26 

2 

38 

24 

52 

1 

53 

27 

80 

2 

82 

43 

125 

3 

128 

32 

160 

2 

162 

58 

220 

2 

222 

58 

280 

•> 

283 

27 

310 

1 

311 

64 

375 

•) 

377 

45 

422 

3 

425 

65 

4'.'0 

3 

493 

144 

637 

11 

648 

657 

667 
75.S 
761 
1 1  I 
780 


r83.5 
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LOG  OF  HEY  WOOD  No.  1,  FEE. 
Record  received  from  H.  H.  Jones,  Driller. 


Clay,  variegated  soft 

Bluish  sand,  water-hear- 

i'lK .•■•• 

Clay,  dark,  soft 

Hard  dark  rock  

Dark  soft  clay 

Hard  dark  rock 

Gnml)o  and  shale,  dark, 

full  of  boulders 

Gumbo  and  dark  shales.. 
Shale,  dark,  with  persist- 
ent gas 10 

Gumbo,    dark   and    very 

tough 100 

Rough,     lime-like    rock 

with  gas 10 

Dry  sand  rock,  with  gas 

and  oil  smell 34 

Rough  lime  rock 5 

Dry  sand  rock,   with  oil 

and  gas Gl 

Hard  rock 2 

Sand  rock 8 

(ias  occurred  in   this 
well   from  S'20  to 
940  ft. ) 
Shales,    with    streaks    of 

gumbo 39 

Rock 2 

Shale   and    gumix)   with 

hard  streaks 163 


Thick- 
ness. 

Depth. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

HO 

80 

10 

90 

50 

140 

2 

142 

8 

150 

3 

153 

447 

600 

110 

710 

720 

820 

830 

864 
869 

930 
932 
940 


979 
981 

1,144 


Chark,  wliite  and  soft 

Dark  gumbo 

Dark  shale 

Dark  gimibo 

Chalk,  clayey  to  white,  oil 

from  1,470  to  1,520  ft.. 

Black  rocky  gumIx) 

Black  sandy  gumlx) 

Rock  with  some  pyrite... 
Coarse,    variegate<l   sand 

with  oil  smell 13 

Rock,  in  streaks  and  some 

pyrite 62 

Gumljo  and  shale 112 

Tough  gumlK) 40 

Shale  and  dark  gumlx)...     118 
Rocky,  with  pyrite   and 

shells 13 

Red  and  dark  shale 37 

Blue  shale 16 

Rock 2 

Soft  rock 2 

Hard  shale 21 

Oil  shale 3 

Hard  shale 5 

Oil  shale 4 

Hard  shale 3 

Rock 3 

Brittle  rock 10 

Shale 5 


Thick- 
ness. 

Depth. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

11 

1,15.5 

53 

1,208 

21 

1,22H 

43 

1,272 

328 

1.600 

100 

1,700 

80 

1,780 

5 

1,785 

1,798 

1,860 
1,972 
2,012 
2,1.30 

2,143 
2,180 
2,196 
2,198 
2,200 
2  224 
2  227 
2,23:i 
2,236 
2,239 
2,242 
2.252 


The  Caddo  oil  is  generally  black,  and  ranges  in  specific 
gravity  from  21.3°  to  41°  Baume.  The  oil  carries  much  water, 
but  no  sulphur. 

An  analysis  of  Caddo  gas,  made  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Phillips,  gave  : 


Methane,   . 

I^itrogen, 

Carlnin  dioxide. 

Hydrogen, 

Carbon  monoxide, 

Ethylene, 

Sulphide  (hydrogen  sulphide?). 


Per  Cent. 
95.00 
2.56 
2.34 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
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IV.  Topography. 

The  Caddo  tield  lies  in  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain — an  area  of  low 
and  rounded  relief  rarely  exceeding  500  ft.  in  elevation — and 
contains  several  small  lakes,  which  are  the  naost  important 
recent  topographic  features  of  N\V.  Louisiana.  Fig.  3  is  a 
view  of  Ferry  lake,  near  the  center  of  the  field,  and  Fig.  4 
shows  a  small  salt  lake  of  the  Producers'  No.  2  blow-out.  These 
lakes,  due  to  the  damming  up  of  the  Red  river,  have  been 
formed  since  the  lifteenth  century.  However,  they  are  now 
returning  to  their  former  level  as  tributary  streams. 

Over  most  of  the  Caddo  field  are  found  low,  circular,  mound- 
like elevations,  Fig.  5,  from  20  to  100  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a 
maximum  elevation  of  6  ft.  These  mounds  are  very  notice- 
able throughout  the  field,  because  of  their  persistence  and  wide 
distribution. 

The  condition  of  the  ground  and  roads  is  far  from  good. 
The  lakes  and  Ijnyons  almost  completely  surround  with  water 
the  whole  central  jiortion  of  the  field,  and  make  the  hauling 
of  pipe  and  machinery  exceedingly  hard  work.  Salt-water 
ponds  and  swampy  patches  occur  here  and  there;  and,  in 
general,  the  surface  throughout  the  whole  field  presents 
swampy  conditions.  Fig.  6  shows  the  eftect  of  a  salt-water 
spray  on  surrounding  trees  and  land. 

V.  Ownership  of  Land. 

An  operator  may  either  own  the  land  upon  which  he  drills  or 
lease  it.  Probably  in  the  earh'  development  most  drilling  was 
done  upon  owned  land.  As  the  development  increased,  how- 
ever, outside  capital  came  in,  to  operate  mostly  on  leased  land. 

In  1907,  two  years  after  the  opening  ot  the  field,  land  could 
be  bought  at  from  ^25  to  ^50  per  acre.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  boom  in  I)iHcnilicr,  1908,  the  price  jumped  to  $500  and 
$1,000.  At  jtrcsent  the  cost  jter  acre  leased  is  from  $50  to 
$500  per  annum,  with  one-eighth  of  the  jtroduct  as  the  usual 
royalty. 

In  January,  1910,  the  assessor  of  Caddo  parish  announced 
that  oil-lands  would  be  assessed  on  the  following  basis:  The 
owner  of  the  fee  to  be  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  land  from  a 
surface  stand-point.  The  (»il-rights  to  be  assessed  at  one- 
eighth  (or  the  royalty)  to  the  owner  of  the  fee,  and  seven- 
eighths  to  the  lessee. 
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Fig.  3. — \jk\v  .Si>i  liiwi;.-!  u\  kh  I  kkhv   Lakk  nkak  Ckntek  of  Fielh. 


Ur-'  z"^' 


From  linU-tin  So.  t.-.i,  i:  S.  Geoiix/ioil  Survfy  {1910). 

Fig.  4. — Salt  Lake  Marking  Location'  of  the  Prodivers'  No.  2 

Blow-Oit. 
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Fig.  5. — Gas-Mounds  NoKTn\vE.sT  uf  Tkxarkaxa,  Tex.,  a  Noticeable 
Feature  of  the  Topo(iRAi'HY  of  the  Caddo  Field. 


Ki(i.  •).— Producers'  No.  1  Salt-Water  Gusher,  Suowixfj  the  Effect  of 
this  Salt-Watek  Si-ijay  rroN  riiE  Tkkf>  and  the  Surrounding 
Land. 
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VI.  Drilling-Operations. 

1.  Locating  and  Erecting  Derrick. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  place  the  derrick  on  one  of  the 
so-called  gas-mounds,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  a  producing 
well.  The  average  hire  of  a  surveyor  to  locate  a  well  is  from 
$10  to  $25. 

The  rotary  derrick  used  can  be  easily  framed  and  erected  by 
any  competent  carpenter,  although  there  are  rig-builders  here, 
as  in  every  held.  The  building  of  a  rig  is  by  no  means  easy 
work;  and  every  man  who  works  up  in  the  rig  as  it  is  erected 
generally  receives  $5  per  day.  The  derrick  is  usually  84  ft. 
high  to  the  top  of  the  crowni-block,  with  a  22-ft.  base.  The 
cost  of  a  rig  or  derrick,  including  lumber  and  labor,  is  about 
P50. 

2.  Machinery  Equipment. 

Rigging  up,  one  of  the  most  expensive  items  to  the  operator 
or  contractor,  includes  the  purchasing  and  transporting  of  the 
rotary,  engine,  hoisting-machine,  pumps,  boiler,  casing,  and 
jtipe.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  machinery  and  pipe  from 
the  railroad  to  the  well  varies  from  $150  to  $200,  according  to 
distance. 

There  are  several  good  rotaries  now  in  use  in  the  various 
oil-lields,  each  one  possessing  advantages  for  a  particular  field. 
I  might  mention  the  Parker  rotary  and  the  Oil-Weil  Supply 
rotary  as  two  types  used  in  the  Caddo  field.  These  rotaries 
vary  in  weight  from  900  to  4,000  lb.,  and  in  size  of  pipe 
handled  from  1.5  to  20  in.  The  price  varies  from  $225  to 
$1,600. 

Several  makes  of  engines  of  20,  23,  25  and  28  h-p.  are  in 
use.  The  price  of  one  of  these  engines  complete  varies  from 
$320  to  $365. 

The  hoisting-machines  vary  in  weight  from  1,090  to  2,800 
lb.,  and  in. price  from  $180  to  $250. 

Pumps  of  several  styles  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
hydraulic  rotary  system.  These  are  the  Smith- Vaile,  Knowles, 
Special  Duplex,  Gardner,  and  Parker  rotary  drilling-pumps. 
The  price  varies  from  $220  to  $510. 

The  boiler,  placed  from  100  to  200  ft.  away  from  the  well, 
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to  iiiHure  against  clanger  from  an  unexpected  flow  of  gas  or  oil, 
is  run  by  gas,  generally  supplied  by  a  pipe-line  from  some  gas- 
well  in  the  field.  The  oil-country  boilers,  of  locomotive  type, 
are  generally  used.  These  are  made  of  open-hearth  flange 
steel,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  60,000  lb.  per  square  inch, 
and  an  elastic  limit  of  30,000  lb.  They  are  tested  at  160  lb. 
hydrostatic  pressure  and  125  lb.  steam  pressure  per  square  inch. 
The  total  cost  for  a  complete  rotary  outfit,  including  tools 
and  materials,  f.  o.  b.,  is  estimated  at  $2,825,  not  including 
freight-charges.  The  weight  of  this  outfit  is  about  30,000 
pounds. 

3.  3fethods  of  Drilling. 

The  hydraulic  rotary  method  of  drilling,  used  exclusively  in 
the  Caddo  field,  is  a  modification  of  the  Fauvell  system,  in- 
vented in  1845,  and  used  for  some  time  in  several  of  the 
European  oil-fields.  It  is  rapid  and  economical,  when  used  in 
unconsolidated  formations,  such  as  clay,  sand,  or  quicksand. 

Several  styles  of  rotary  are  used,  but  all  work  on  the  same 
principle.  The  principal  features  of  the  rotary  outfit  are  the 
derrick,  the  rotary  machine,  the  hoisting-gear,  the  engine,  the 
boiler,  and  the  pump.  In  addition  are  the  numerous  acces- 
sories and  appliances  for  connecting  the  machinery;  for  attach- 
ing the  pump  to  the  boring-tube  or  casing;  for  hoisting  and 
handling  the  tubes  or  casing ;  the  bits  or  cutting-shoes ;  the 
pipe  and  casing. 

The  rotary  method  consists  in  rapidly  turning  a  column  of 
pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  armed  with  a  steel  shoe  having 
a  serrated  edge  or  a  bit  for  cutting.  The  drill-pipe  is  held  by 
a  chuck,  and  the  descent  of  the  pipe  is  controlled  by  the  driller 
by  means  of  a  feeding-device.  Water  is  kept  under  constant 
high  pressure  in  the  pipe  and  the  cuttings  are  thus  forced  to 
the  surface,  passing  up  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  with  the 
water.  This  ascending  current  of  water  keeps  the  hole  clean 
and  allows  the  drill  to  turn  freely.  It  is  essential  that  the 
flow  of  water  should  be  continuous,  and  a  drilling-outfit  is 
always  supplied  with  two  force-pumps  in  order  to  prevent  any 
stoppage  of  the  flow.  If  the  drill  has  passed  through  a  per- 
vious stratum,  such  as  a  bed  of  loose  sand,  the  ascending  water 
is  liable  to  pass  into  that  stratum  instead  of  returning  to  the 
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fiurface.  This  quickly  results  in  the  clogging  of  the  hole;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  it  the  water  which  is  pumped  in  is  mixed 
with  a  large  amount  of  fine  clay.  By  this  means  the  outlets 
through  porous  heds  are  sealed  up,  the  unconsolidated  material 
forming  the  walls  of  the  hole  is  prevented  from  caving,  and 
the  water  returns  unimpeded  to  the  surface.  When  drilling 
through  quicksand  or  similar  formations,  a  back-pressure  valve 
is  inserted  in  the  coupling  above  the  first  joint  of  i>ipe,  to  pre- 
vent water  and  sand  from  rushing  back  into  the  pipe  when  the 
service  is  disconnected.  This  also  assists  materially  in  sustain- 
ing the  wall  of  the  well  and  permitting  the  pipe  to  turn.  When 
the  pipe  has  reached  the  desired  deptli,  the  valve,  which  is  con- 
structed of  brittle  material,  is  punched  out,  and  the  pieces 
either  removed  or  forced  down  outside  of  the  pipe. 

When  the  formation  is  not  of  sufficient  hardness  to  form  a 
core,  but  washes  out  as  the  pipe  advances,  the  rotary  steel  shoe 
with  a  serrated  edge  is  used.  In  cases  where  the  formation  is 
composed  of  clay  of  sufficient  density  to  retain  the  wall  of  the 
well  in  place,  a  smaller  pipe  is  used,  armed  with  a  perforated 
l)it,  through  which  the  water  is  forced  from  above,  and  when 
tlie  depth  is  reached  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  insert  the 
casing,  the  drill-pipe  is  removed  and  the  casing  is  inserted  in 
the  hole  thus  prepared  for  it. 

Two  forms  of  bit  are  generally  used,  the  fish-tail  and  the 
core-barrel.  The  fish-tail  bit  requires  considerable  care  both 
in  making  and  in  dressing.  It  cuts  through  comparatively 
hard  formations,  and  must  be  so  shaped  that,  as  the  jtoints 
advance  and  outline  the  hole,  the  center  portion  crumbles  the 
core  which  tends  to  form,  and  the  small  holes  must  direct  the 
jets  of  water  in  such  a  way  that  the  bit  as  well  as  the  hMe  is 
kept  clean.  The  core-barrel  bit  is  used  when  a  stratum  is 
encountered  which  is  too  hard  to  yield  readily  to  the  fish-tail 
bit.  This  core-barrel  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  pipe,  about 
8  ft.  long,  swaged  at  the  upper  end  to  connect  to  the  drill-pipe. 
The  lower  end  is  left  smooth,  and  two  or  three  holes  are  drilled 
a  short  distance  above,  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  out  and  re- 
turn to  the  surface.  Chilled  iron  or  steel  particles  averaging 
about  the  size  of  bird-shot  are  fed  down  the  inside  of  the  pipe 
in  small  quantities  and  find  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
where  thev  are  rolled  between  the  bottom  of  the  core  and  the 
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rock,  raiiidly  crusliiiig  tlie  latter.  As  the  cuttings  rise  above 
tlie  heavier  shot,  they  are  caught  in  the  current  of  water  and 
carried  to  the  surface.  The  core  is  removed  by  means  of  an 
extractor  consisting  of  a  piece  of  pipe  of  the  same  size  as  the 
core-barrel  and  provided  with  short  inwardly-projecting  steel 
springs  which  engage  the  core  and  carry  it  ui»  when  the  pil)e 
is  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  care,  in  pumping  water, 
to  admit  only  enough  to  remove  the  cuttings  and  not  wash  out 
the  shot. 

In  starting  a  well  arrangements  are  generally  made  first  for 
a  12-in.  casing;  and  in  boring  for  this  size  the  drill-pipe  is 
generally  made  of  <J-in.  casing  with  a  13.5-in  bit.  This  size  of 
bit  is  used  to  allow  the  collars  at  the  joints  of  the  12-in.  casing 
to  slide  past  without  damaging  the  wall  of  the  well.  The 
length  of  12-in.  casing  used  varies  from  500  to  800  ft.,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  skill  of  the 
driller.  The  hole  is  generally  left  open  until  the  whole  depth 
calculated  for  one  string  of  casing  has  been  drilled.  This 
generally  extends  until  a  hard  stratum  is  met,  upon  which  tin- 
casing  to  this  depth  may  stand. 

Following  the  12-in.  casing,  the  hole  is  next  drilled  for  an 
8-in.  or  0-iii.  casing.  In  either  case  a  10.5-in.  bit  is  used. 
After  the  9-in.,  a  6-in.  casing  is  used;  then  a  4-in.,  and  then 
finally  a  2-in.  casing. 

The  drilling  depends  largely  upon  the  driller,  who  controls 
the  engine  and  the  drilling-pipe.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
hole  clean,  and  the  pumps  are  generally  kept  going  even  though 
not  drilling.  Very  often  the  well  becomes  clogged  and  it  is 
necessary  to  })ull  out  the  whole  string  of  lupe  in  the  hole.  The 
bits  also  recpiire  dressing,  which  necessitates  the  withdrawal  of 
the  pipe.  The  \)\\k'  is  generally  drawn  out  in  sections  of  three 
lengths,  or  about  60  ft.  It  is  stood  up  on  the  derrick-floor 
until  i>ut  in  the  hole  again.  The  cuttings  as  they  are  washed 
out  by  tlie  water  under  the  rotary  are  examined  every  20  to 
50  ft.,  and  a  log  or  record  of  the  well  is  kept  by  the  driller. 

When  the  oil-bearing  fornuition  is  reached,  the  oil  will  be 
noticeable  on  the  water  as  it  passes  into  the  slush-pit.  AVhen, 
in  the  driller's  judgment,  the  <lrill  has  penetrated  the  oil-bear- 
ing formation  to  a  sufficient  dei>th  to  assure  a  good  flow,  the 
pipe  is  removed  and  the  well  is  baiK'd.    A  strainer  is  generally 
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set  at  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  hole  before  bailinf^.  The  10-  or  20-ft. 
bailer,  c^enerally  used,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the 
dart-valve  opened,  and  the  water  allowed  to  till  the  bailer.  It 
is  then  pulled  up  and  the  water  dumped  into  the  slush-jdt. 
Before  the  well  is  entirely  bailed  a  gate-valve  is  fitted  to  the 
casing,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  rapid  closing  of  the  well 
if  desired.  As  soon  as  enough  water  has  been  removed  to  re- 
duce the  pressure  the  oil  rises  and  the  well  flows.  The  well  is 
allowed  to  clean  itself  of  all  loose  pieces  of  rock  or  gravel, 
when  the  valve  is  closed  and  the  well  shut  in.  The  well  is 
then  connected  by  a  pipe-line  to  storage-tanks,  a  cooking-tank, 
or  the  loading-rack.  In  drilling  for  gas  great  caution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  blow-out.  A  special  quick-closing  gate- 
valve  set  in  cement  is  now  used. 

Five  men  usually  make  up  the  crew  of  a  well :  the  driller, 
<lerrick-man,  boiler-man,  and  two  helpers.  The  driller  is  in 
comi)lete  charge  of  the  drilling  of  the  well.  The  daily  wage 
of  the  driller  varies  from  $5  to  $6.  Xight-drillers  sometimes 
receive  more  than  this.  The  derrick-man  receives  from  $S  to 
^5  per  day  or  night,  and  the  helpers  S3  per  day  or  night. 

The  average  length  of  time  required  to  drill  a  det-ji  wt'li, 
that  is,  2,200  ft.,  in  the  Caddo  field  is  from  120  to  180  days. 
Very  often  a  night-  and  a  day-crew  are  employed  and  the  length 
of  time  is  then  reduced  to  from  60  to  90  days.  The  length  of 
time  required  to  drill  a  shallow  well  (800  ft.)  is  30  days,  or 
about  18  days,  drilling  day  and  night. 

Besides  the  hydraulic  rotary  system  of  drilling,  the  standard 
or  cable-tools  method  has  been  used  in  the  Caddo  field,  but  with- 
out satisfactory  success.  J.  C.  McCue,  superintendent  of  the 
Producers'  Oil  Co.,  writes:  "You  will  please  note  that  I  an- 
swer by  saying — 'Impossible  to  drill  with  cable  tools.'  We 
find  that  the  formation  is  such  that  cal)le  tools  cannot  be  used." 

The  drilling  of  a  well  by  this  cable-tools  method  is  done  with 
a  steel  drill,  measuring  with  its  fittings  30  ft.  in  length,  and 
weighing  from  1  to  1.5  tons.  This  drill  is  continually  lifted  and 
dropped  in  the  hole,  the  force  of  its  impact  breaking  the  rock. 
At  intervals  the  debris  is  removed  by  a  sand-pump — a  tube  with 
a  valve  at  the  bottom,  which  is  lowered  into  the  hole  and  drawn 
out,  bringing  the  cuttings  with  it. 

Four  men  are  required  on  a  standard  rig — the  driller,  boiler- 
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man,  and  two  helpers.  The  wag-efi  of  the  driller  are  $180  per 
mouth  and  of  tlie  helpers  $4  jter  day.  The  total  cost  to  build  a 
standard  rig  is  about  $750,  while  the  estimated  cost  of  tools,  not 
includiniT  machinery,  is  about  $2,000. 

Very  often  the  oil  in  a  well  is  not  sufficient  for  the  well  to 
flow,  in  which  case  a  pump  is  put  on  the  well.  In  the  Caddo 
field  few  gushers  are  brought  in  ;  hence  a  large  majority  of  the 
wells  are  pumped.  A  standard  rig,  built  for  the  pumping,  costs 
about  $600.  Recently  two  air-comjtressors  have  been  installed. 
Wells  producing  large  quantities  of  water  with  the  oil  are  best 
blown  by  compressed  air;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  to  handle 
them.  Fig.  7  is  a  view  of  a  well  on  Pine  Island  blown  by  an 
air-compressor. 

Frequently,  when  the  oil-bearing  formation  is  reached,  the 
oil  either  does  not  flow  at  all  or  flows  only  in  small  quantities. 
Instead  of  putting  the  well  on  the  pump,  it  is  sometimes  "  shot." 
By  exploding  a  charge  of  nitro-glycerine  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  the  surrounding  rock  is  broken  up  and  the  flow  of  oil 
stimulated.  The  shooter  lowers  the  glycerine  into  the  well  in 
cylindrical  tin  shells.  The  well  is  then  tilled  for  a  coujile  of 
lnnidrcd  feet  with  water  to  "tamp"  the  charge.  The  shooter 
lights  the  fuse  of  a  "jack  squib,"  a  long  slender  shell  filled 
with  a  small  charge  of  glycerine,  a  fulminating-cap,  and  a 
slow-burning  fuse,  and  starts  the  squib  down  the  well.  I  have 
record  of  only  one  well  having  been  shot  in  the  Caddo  field, 
;md  this  with  no  success.    The  explosive  in  this  case  cost  S275. 

Vir.  Treatment  of  •Product. 

1 .    Cookwfi. 

Several  of  the  w»^Hs  in  the  Caddo  field  jn-oduce  oil  contain- 
ing nmch  mud  and  water.  Since  the  maximum  percentage  of 
dirt  allowaltlc  is  3  ]»er  cent.,  it  is  necessary  to  "  cook"  the  oil 
to  free  it  from  such  impurities.  The  stationary  "  cooker,"  com- 
monly used,  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  in  'lA  lir.  The 
cookijig-tanks  are  built  as  follows:  A  small  gas-mound  is  se- 
lecte«l,  in  which  a  hole  is  excavated  as  large  as  the  tank  is  to 
be,  but  not  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  surface  surrounding  the 
mound,  Fig.  8.  The  tank  is  then  built  inside  the  pit.  The 
walls  are  double,  of  2-in.  plank,  with  a  space  between,  which  is 
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Fig.  7.— Well  on  Pink  Island  Bking  Blown   by  an  Air-Comtrksjior. 
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Tank, 
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Vriiui  li'iu'lin  Si>.>^,  Louiniiuia  Gi'J'K.iii'itl  •'^ui  ■  (.-,    . 

Fio.  it.— Cooking-Taxk  ior  the  Boiling  of  Oil  Carrying  8alt-Watek 

AXI>    Ml'D. 


Kui.  lu.— WiM.DKN  SroKAuK  Tanks.  l,'2i»0  Hakkkls  L'ArAciTY,  of  tiik 
Filer  Oil  Co. 
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afterwards  fillod  with  sand  and  the  cracks  calked  with  oakum, 
Fig.  9.  Coils  of  1.25-in.  steam-pipe  are  then  put  in  and  the 
cooker  is  ready.  In  building  the  tank  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  opening  for  drawing  off  the  water  and  letting  the  oil 
out  after  it  has  been  steamed,  atid  still  another  to  let  out  the 
mud  when  the  pit  is  cleaned.  In  cleaning  tliese  pits  a  hose 
attached  to  a  water-pump  is  used,  and  water  is  pumped  into 
the  pit  with  great  force. 

The  temperature  of  the  oil  is  just  as  hot  as  the  steam  can 
make  it.  The  leni'th  of  time  of  cooking  varies  accordinif  to 
the  quality  of  the  oil.  If  it  contains  80  per  cent,  of  mud  and 
water  it  will  require  8  hr.  of  steaming  for  400  barrels  of 
the  oil. 

2.  Storage. 

Every  producing  well  has  one  or  more  storage-tanks  for  its 
product.  The  tanks  are  of  wood,  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and 
have  a  truncated  conical  shape,  and  a  capacity  of  100,  250, 
GOO,  800, 1,000,  or  1,200  barrels.  In  the  Caddo  tield  the  600-  and 
1,200-barrel  sizes  are  generally  used,  Fig.  10.  After  the  well- 
connections  are  made  and  the  pipe-line  is  connected  to  the 
tank,  a  square  wooden  house  is  built  over  the  tank  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather.  The  cost  of  a  600-barrel  wooden  tank  is 
about  $300,  and  that  of  a  1,200-barrel  one  about  $500. 

A  company  operating  a  number  of  producing  wells  in  this 
field  generally  builds  a  large  steel  storage-tank  with  a  capacity 
of  from  30,000  to  50,000  barrels,  at  a  cost  of  about  $0.28  per 
barrel  of  cajtacity,  or  $9,800  for  a  35,000-barrel  tank. 

Companies  operating  more  than  one  well  employ  a  ganger, 
whose  duty  it  is  each  day  to  sample  and  measure  the  depth  of 
the  oil  in  the  storage-tanks.  The  wages  of  a  gauger  are  $3.50 
jier  day. 

3.  Transportation. 
The  oil,  after  it  has  been  cooked,  or  direct  from  the  well,  is 
piped  to  the  loading-rack.  In  the  Caddo  tield  there  are  at 
present  five  loading-racks,  which  vary  in  capacity  from  20  to 
60  cars.  From  there  the  oil  goes  direct  to  the  refinery  or  to 
the  buyer  over  the  Kansas  Citv  Southern  railwav. 
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Car-sliipments  of  oil  from  tlie  Caddo  field  (barrels  of  42  gal.) 


Year  lacj. 

Oil  Ciiy. 

MooriiiKS|>ort. 

Vivian. 

IX'Wls. 

Total. 

.January,    . 

.     .-)1,400 

(),359 

57,7.59 

February,  . 

81,690 

6,699 

88,389 

March, 

55,92.5 

10,145 

66,070 

April,   .     . 

56,622 

3,658 

2,935 

63,215 

May,      .     . 
June,    .     .     . 

7,979 

2,086 
3, 1 15 

40,065 
77, .521 

51,529 

18,430 

4,447 

July,     .     . 

48,756 

35,593 

4,02.5 

2,053 

90,427 

August, 

38,162 

2.3,022 

1,646 

2,380 

6.5,210 

Sej)teinl)er, 

37,414 

2G,'i33 

2,245 

6:J,292 

October,     .     . 

49,313 

41,!t22 

l.<t7G 

92,311 

November, 

49,852 

15,737 

6.5,-589 

Dcceml)er, 

49,599 

11,3S0 

60,979 

Totals,        1)08,241 


196,  .578 


10,118  1.5,890  830,827 


Huns  of  crude  oil  iVom  the  Caddo  field 


Year. 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 


Total 


Barrels. 
4,6.50 


48,266 
499,937 
985,226 

1.. 5.38, 079 


The  t^as-wells  are  connected  with  the  main  line,  or  the 
product  is  used  to  supply  the  drilling  wells  in  the  tield. 

Vlir.    CONSI'MPTION    OF    OiL    AND    GaS. 

A  large  part  of  the  crude  oil  which  does  not  go  to  the  re- 
finery is  used  by  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  railroads,  consum- 
ing daily  about  10,500  barrels  of  fuel-oil.  Table  III.  gives  the 
a])proxiniate  quantity  of  oil  used  by  the  various  railroads  in 
1909. 
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Taisle  III. —  Consumption  of  Crude  Oil  U;i  Railroads  in  1909." 

Name.  Barrels. 

Houthem  Pacific  R.  K., t.',195,000 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante  Fe  R.  K., 1,793,283 

Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,    .  t)65,000 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  R.  H.,         ....  480,000 

International  A  Great  Norlhem  R.  R.,    ....  360, OOd 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  iV- .Mexico  R   R.,                    .  14%000 

Trinity  Si  Prazo.s  Valley  R.  R., 14-5,000 

Galveston,  Houston  &  Plenderson  R.  R.,                   .  60,000 

Gulf  &  Interstate  R.  R., 48,000 

Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R  , 48,000 

Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  R.  R 48,000 

Galveston  "Wharf  A  Terminal  R.  R.,        ....  36,000 

Total 6,02.3,288 

Daily  average,         .......  16, -502 

«  From  the  0/7  Investorn'  Joni-nal,  vol.  viii.,  No.  18,  p.  B-i  (Feb.  20,  1910). 

All  but  a  small  portion  of  the  oil  consumed  by  the  railroads 
named  in  Table  III.  is  burned  on  the  locomotives.  A  small 
quantity  is  used  by  several  of  the  lines  at  their  shops  and  for 
pumpiiiir  ^vater. 

Table  III.  shows  the  total  numl)er  of  barrels  of  oil  used  by 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  railway.  The  amount  of  crude  oil 
supplied  to  this  railway  from  the  Caddo  tield  is  as  follows: 
From  Oil  City,  257,461:  from  Vivian,  La.,  18,412:  and  from 
Lewis,  La.,  1,087,  makin<;  a  total  of  276,900  barrels. 

Caddo  gas  is  used  in  Shreveport,  La.,  20  miles  south  of  the 
field.  The  price  charged  is  ^0.30  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  for  domestic 
l>urposes  and  about  ^0.15  for  manufacturing  uses. 

A  flat  rate  of  $0.50  per  month  for  heating  and  SO. 10  per 
month  for  lighting  is  maintained  in  the  field. 

Caddo  gas  is  also  used  in  Te.varkana,  Ark.:  Dixie  and 
Belcher,  La.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  lines,  Caddo 
gas  will  be  carried  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
possibly  to  New  Orleans,  La. 

During  the  early  part  of  1909,  the  estimated  daily  waste  of 
gas  in  the  field  by  the  two  burning  gas-wells,  the  Caddo  Gas 
and  Oil  Gilbert  No.  1,  and  the  C.  G.  Dawes  Trustee  No.  1,  was 
about  75,000,000  cubic  feet. 
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TX.  Cost. 

The  general  impression  is  tliat  it  costs  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000  to  drill  u  deep  well  in  Caddo  Held.      , 

C.  W.  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers,  well-contractors,  has 
stated  the  cost  of  drilling  an  oil-well  to  the  depth  of  2,200  ft. 
at  approximately  $10,000,  and  that  of  a  gas  well  1,000  ft.  deep 
at  about  $4,000. 

The  following  data  show  the  average  cost  of  drilling  a  deep 
well. 

Cost  to  lease  one  acre  of  land,        .....  $300 

Total  cost  of  rig  or  derrick,            .....  250 

Cost  of  machinery,  tools,  and  material,  2,824 

Cost  of  transportation  of  above  to  well,          .         .         .  100 

Cost  of  driller  for  l.")0  days  at  $5.00  per  day,          .         .  750 

Cost  of  four  helpers  for  150  days  at  $3.00  per  day,         .  1.800 

Cost  of  pipe  and  casing, 3,'J05 


Total, 89,2SV» 

With  oil  worth  $0.44  a  barrel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  production  of  21,111  barrels  in  order  to  pay  expenses.  When 
one  considers  that  a  good  well  in  the  Caddo  field  means  200 
barrels  per  day,  some  idea  of  the  returns  an  operator  receives 
can  be  obtained. 

The  review  of  the  Caddo  field  for  1909  shows  69  oil-wells 
completed,  with  an  initial  output  of  8,750,  and  an  average  of 
127  barrels;  19  "  gassers  "  completed;  33  dry  holes  drilled; 
and  10  wells  abandoned. 

The  69  oil-w'ells  represent  a  total  expenditure  of  about 
$690,000.  The  19  gas-wells  represent  about  $76,000.  As- 
suming 25  of  the  dry  holes  to  have  been  deep  holes,  we  liave 
$250,000  spent  on  these  holes;  and  assuming  8  to  have  been 
"  gassers,"  we  have  $32,000  for  these.  The  total  expenditures 
for  oil-wells  would  thus  be  $940,000  and  for  gas-wells  $108,000. 
No  doubt  the  same  machinery  was  used  to  drill  several  wells; 
l)ut  still  the  foregoing  figures  furnish  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  field  during  the  year  1909.  Besides  the 
drilling,  tliere  are  the  pipe-lines,  storage-tanks,  pumps,  loading- 
racks,  and  cooking  for  the  oil ;  also  the  pipe-lines  for  the  gas. 

The  cost  of  lai>-welded  pipe  is,  at  the  lowest  average,  about  3 
cents  per  pound,  inrluding  the  joint.    The  eost  of  hauling,  lay- 
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ing,  and  painting,  per  foot,  as  given  by  the  Oil  Investors^  Jour- 
nal^ is : 


Size. 

Cost. 

Hauling. 

Laying. 

Painting. 

Total. 

2-in. 

$0.24 

$0.01 

$0.03 

$0.01 

$0.29 

4-in. 

0.41 

0.02 

0.03 

0.01 

0.47 

♦5-in. 

0.65 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.73 

8-in. 

1.05 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

1.13 

10-in. 

1.30 

0.03 

0.05 

0.03 

1.41 

12-in. 

1.70 

0.04 

0.05 

0.03 

1.82 

16-in. 

2.80 

0.05 

0.06 

0.04 

2.95 

18-in. 

4.00 

0.06 

0.07 

0.04 

4.17 

24-in. 

5.10 

0.08 

0.08 

0.05 

5.31 

30-in. 

7.50 

0.09 

0.09 

0.06 

7.74 

These  prices,  however,  are  sometimes  far  from  the  actual  cost. 

Let  US  consider  the  proposed  gas-lines  to  Xew  Orleans  and 
St.  Louis,  the  length  of  each  being  about  400  miles.  The 
former,  a  great  undertaking,  wiJl  necessitate  the  laying  of  18- 
in.  pipe  for  400  miles  through  swamps  and  bayous,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  Assum- 
ing $4.15  as  an  average  total  cost  per  foot,  the  cost  will  amount 
to  $8,764,800.  Very  few  appreciate  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures represented  by  these  pipe-lines. 

Another  considerable  cost  to  a  company  operating  on  a 
large  scale  are  the  large  steel  storage-  and  cooking-tanks. 
The  Producers'  Oil  Co.  has  a  50,000-barrel  tank  in  the  Caddo 
Held,  which  cost  about  $14,000.  The  Caddo  Gas  &  Oil  Co. 
owns  a  35,000-barrel  steel  tank,  which  cost  about  $9,800. 

X.  Life  of  the  Field. 

Under  this  head.  Prof.  G.  D.  Harris-  points  out  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  Caddo  tield  is  not  one  of  extreme  local 
concentration,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Beaumont 
or  Jennings  fields.  In  everything  except  its  geologic  age,  it 
resembles  the  oil-fields  of  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois.  Its  vastness  speaks  well  for  both  quantity 
of  oil  and  gas  and  the  longevity  of  the  field  as  a  productive 
source  of  these  materials. 

I  wish  to  express  publicly  my  thanks  to  Prof.  Heiurich  Ries 
for  criticism  and  suggestions ;  to  Prof.  G.  D.  Harris  for  sug- 
gestions and  for  the  photographs  used  in  this  article,  and  to 
Donald  Steel,  of  Cornell  University,  for  helpful  criticisms. 

*  OH  Investors'  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  Xo.  11,  p.  18  (Nov.  6,  1908). 
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Tunnel-Driving  in  the  Alps. 

BY    W.    L.    SAUNDERS,    NEW    VoKK,    N.    Y. 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  11>11.) 

I.  Introduction. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  ex[terts  that  at  least  so  far 
as  rapid  progress  is  concerned  the  Alpine  system  of  tunnel- 
driving  is  superior  to  any  other.  Tiiis  is  perhaps  natural  in 
view  ot  tlie  record  of  experience  in  driving  tunnels  through  the 
Alps.  These  great  mountain-chains  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  shaft-sinking  and  driving  headings,  tluis  mul- 
tiplying the  points  of  attack.  Tiie  work  must  be  done  from 
the  ends  only,  hence  speed  in  driving  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  and,  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  the  concen- 
tration of  eftbrt  to  make  progress  has  resulted  in  an  organiza- 
tion and  in  mechanical  appliances  that  have  produced  results 
so  much  in  excess  ot  the  usual  practice,  even  in  America,  that 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  detail  should  be  of  much  value 
to  the  engineer  and  contractor. 

The  tirst  Alpine  tunnel  was  the  Mont  Cenis,  length  7.. 5 
miles,  driven  with  a  progress  that  averaged  about  7.75  ft.  per 
day.  Next  came  the  Saint  Gothard,  0.5  miles  long,  18  ft.  per 
day;  Arlberg,  6.5  miles  long,  27.25  ft.  per  day;  Simplon, 
12.25  miles  long,  36  ft.  per  day. 

The  Hgures  represent  progress  when  driving  from  two  head- 
ings, so  that  by  dividing  them  in  two  we  get  the  daily  single- 
heading  progress.  The  latest  ot  the  Alpine  tunnels  is  the 
Loetschberg,  now  being  driven.  In  this  work  the  world's 
record  has  been  beaten  by  a  single  day's  record  in  one  head- 
ing of  36  t\.  and  by  an  average  daily  record  in  one  heading  of 
20.5  feet. 

The  Alpine  range  forms  a  mitural  barrier  between  a  large 
section  of  northern  and  southern  Europe.  This  range  extends 
from  the  southeast  ot  France  to  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  plains  of  southern  Germany.     The  contour 
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of  the  Alpine  range  is  sucli  that  u  traveler  proceeding  from 
Italy  to  France,  Switzerland,  or  Germany,  after  traversing  a 
comparatively  easy  pass  over  the  main  chain,  may  be  brought 
abrn[>tly  against  a  second  and  loftier  pass,  or  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  a  circuitous  route  which  may  double  the  length 
of  the  journey.  The  central  portions  of  these  mountains  con- 
sist of  gneiss,  schists,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  The 
range  is  an  instructive  example  where  a  great  mountain-chain 
has  been  formed  by  repeated  movements  during  prolonged 
geological  periods.  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  in  describ- 
ing the  geology  of  this  region,  says  : 

"  When  the  paroxysm  of  elevation  had  ended,  one  or  more  large  lakes  formed 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains.  In  these  hollows  the  Swiss  molasse 
accumulated  to  a  depth  of  more  than  6,000  fi. — a  great  pile  of  slowly  formed 
gravels,  sands  and  clays.  That  the  sea  gained  occasionally  access  to  the  region  is 
shown  by  the  interpolation  of  bands  containing  marine  org-anisms.  Not  improb- 
ably a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  region  w;is  going  on  during  the  formation  of  the 
molasse.  But  during  the  Miocene  period  another  great  epoch  of  mountain  making 
was  ushered  in.  The  lakes  disappeared,  and  their  thick  sediments  were  thrust  i.p 
into  large,  broken,  mountain  masses.  Since  that  great  movement  no  paroxysm 
seems  to  have  affected  the  Alpine  region." 

Before  surveys  had  been  made  of  this  mountain  barrier  the 
needs  of  war  and  commerce  actuated  people  living  on  the  op- 
posite sides  to  seek  the  easiest  and  most  direct  route  for  cross- 
ing it,  hence  as  far  back  as  history  records  we  find  mention 
made  of  passes  over  the  Alps.  A  pass  is  usually  understood  to 
be  a  depression  between  adjacent  mountains,  over  which  a  trail 
is  made.  The  Romans,  beginning  with  Julius  Cjesar,  became 
ac([nainted  with  the  easiest  and  most  serviceable  passes  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  always  a  difficult  matter  to  cross  over  these  passes, 
especially  in  winter,  when  storms  and  snow  obstructed  progress. 
To  cross  the  Alps  with  an  army,  even  in  ancient  times,  without 
modern  artillery,  was  a  feat  that  compared  favorably  with 
winning  a  great  battle.  Ilamiibal,  200  years  before  Christ, 
crossed  over  the  }tass  of  Little  Saint  Bernard  with  an  army  of 
20,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry,  and  37  elephants.  This  passage 
took  15  days  and  one-third  of  his  army  was  lost  en  route.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Livy  for  the  statement  that  Ilamiibal,  in 
order  to  widen  some  of  the  passages  through  the  mountains, 
flaked  oli"  the  material  by  heating  the  rocks  and  cooling  them 
suddenly  with  liquids. 
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The  credit  for  the  modern  revival  of  tunnel-construction  on  a 
large  scale  is  due  to  Anne  of  Lusignan,  who  in  the  year  1450 
gave  it  its  first  impulse  by  commencing  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  in  the  Alps,  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  through  the 
Col  di  Tenda  (height  of  the  pass,  1,800  ra.).  The  work  was 
stopped,  but  was  subsequently  continued  by  Victor  Araadeus 
III.  in  1782,  finally  being  abandoned  in  1794  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  the  French  ;  at  this  time  about  2,500  m.  of 
the  lunnel  is  said  to  have  been  completed.  While  the  tunnel 
projected  under  the  Col  di  Tenda  may  be  regarded  as  the 
modern  revival  of  tunneling,  there  were  equally  ambitious  pro- 
jects carried  out  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
when,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Emperor  Claudius  completed  in 
A.D.  52  a  tunnel  from  Lake  Fucinus  (Celano)  to  the  river 
Liris.  This  tunnel  undertaking  is  noteworthy  as  giving  some 
information  of  the  methods,  labor,  and  tools  employed  in  what 
was  considered  the  greatest  public  work  of  the  time.  This 
was  then  by  far  the  largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  being  3.5 
miles  long,  with  a  cross-section  varying  from  10  by  6  ft.  to 
20  by  9  ft.  Forty  shafts,  some  of  wliieh  were  400  ft.  deep,  and 
a  number  of  cunieuli,  or  inclined  galleries,  were  sunk,  and  the 
excavated  material  was  drawn  up  by  windlasses,  in  copper 
pails  of  about  10  gal.  capacity.  It  is  reported  that  30,000 
laborers  were  employed  11  years  in  its  coiypletion.  Where 
diorite,  granite,  and  other  hard  stone  had  to  be  cut,  the  work 
was  done  by  tube-drills  and  saws  supplied  with  corundum  or 
other  hard,  gritty  material  and  water,  the  drills  leaving  a  core 
of  rock  exactly  like  that  of  the  modern  core-drill. 

"  IJy  refi-rring  U)  ancient  writers — Pliny,  Italiana  Vitori,  Lapidarium  of  Mar- 
boduH — we  find  that  diamonds  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  the  '  liewers  of 
stone'  as  well  as  the  lapidary.  And  it  is  thought  i)y  Ivtstern  writers  that  dia- 
mond (shamer)  pointed  tools  were  used  in  the  construction  of  Solomon's  temple, 
where  'there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
house  while  it  was  in  building.'  "  ' 

II.  Modern  Alpine  Tunnels. 

The  era  of  tunnel-building  in  the  Alps  began  with  the 
Mont  Cenis  in  1857.  The  greatest  of  the  Alpine  tunnels, 
and  the  longest  railway-tunnel  in  the  world,  is  the  Simplon,  of 

'  Drinker,  Tunneliny,  Exploiive  Compounds,  and  Rock  DriUs,  p.  2  (1878). 
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wliich   the   Loetschberg,    now   under   construction,  is   but   an 
extension. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Siraplon  tunnel,  connecting  Switzer- 
land with  Italy,  the  necessity  of  forming  a  route  connecting  it 
witli  the  north  and  northeast  of  p]urope  has  been  apparent  and 
has  resulted  in  undertaking  the  construction  of  the  Loetschberg 
tunnel  through  the  Bernese  Oberhmd.  The  general  location 
of  the  Loetschberg  tunnel  and  its  rail-connections  is,  from  the 
Simplon  tunnel  through  the  Loetschberg  to  Frutigen  and  Sjiiez 
on  Lake  Thun ;  from  the  entrance  of  the  Simplon  to  the  end  of 
the  Loetschberg  may  almost  be  considered  as  one  tunnel-system. 

A  short  review  of  the  greater  Swiss  tunnels  will  illustrate 
the  continual  improvements  in  the  construction-methods  and 
plant  employed,  and  an  analysis  of  the  methods  of  construction 
in  these  great  tunnels  indicates  the  cause  which  has  led  to  the 
jirogressive  increase  in  the  economy  and  spee<l  of  tunnel-con- 
struction. 

The  advance  of  the  heading  or  "  pilot  *' — irrespective  of 
whether  it  be  driven  top  or  bottom — is  the  factor  controlling 
the  rate  of  advance,  as,  under  normal  conditions,  the  enlarge- 
ment to  full  size,  timbering,  and  lining,  readily  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  of  the  headins:.  The  manner  of  muckincr  in  the 
headings  and  the  time  required  to  do  it  average  about  the 
same.  The  increased  average  gain  in  the  rate  of  advance  has 
been  concurrent  with  the  improvement  in  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  headings. 

Wliere  a  great  thickness  of  rock  overlies  a  tunnel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  wholly  from  the  two  ends,  without  inter- 
mediate shafts.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into  devising  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  excavating  and  removing  the  rock. 
Kxperience  has  led  to  great  advances  in  speed  and  economy,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  of  the  tunnels  through  the 
Alps. 

Mont  Cenis,  .... 

Saint  Gotluinl,  .... 
Arlberg,  ..... 
Simplon,      ..... 

In  1857  the  tirst  blast  was  tired  in  connection  with  the 
Mont  Cenis  work;  in  1861  machine-drilling  was  introduced; 
and  in  1871  the  tunnel  was  opened  for  trattic. 
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Witli  tlie  exception  of  about  300  yd.,  the  tuiiia*!  is  lined 
throughout  with  brick  or  stone.  Little  interest  now  attaches 
to  the  method  of  tunnelini;  adoi)ted  at  Mont  Cenis,  as  it  is.  in 
several  res[)eet«,  obsolete.  Duriiii^  the  tirst  four  years  of  hand- 
lal)t)r  the  average  progress  was  not  more  than  9  in.  per  day  on 
each  side  of  the  Alps,  but  with  compressed-air  rock-drills  the 
rate  towards  the  end  was  tive  times  greater. 

In  1872  the  Saint  Gothanl  tunnel  was  commenced,  and  in 
1881  the  Urst  locomotive  ran  tliruiigli  it.  Mechanical  drills 
were  used  from  the  commencement. 

Tunneling  was  carried  on  by  driving  in  advance  a  top-head- 
ing about  8  ft.  S([.,  then  enlarging  this  sideways,  and  finally 
sinking  the  excavation  to  invert-level.  Air  for  working  the 
rock-drills  was  compressed  to  7  atmospheres  by  turbines  uf 
about  2,000  h-j).  From  6  to  8  Ferroux  drills,  making  about 
180  blows  i)er  min.,  were  mounted  on  a  carriage  pushed  to  the 
point  of  attack.  From  13  to  18  holes  were  drilled  by  the  ma- 
chine and  its  IG  attendants  to  depths  of  from  2  ft.  7  in.  to  4  ft. 
3  in.  in  from  3  to  5  hr.,  and  the  work  of  charging  with 
(lyiiiiiiiite,  firing,  and  clearing  away  was  then  done  by  22 
men  in  from  3  to  4  hr.  The  charge  per  Ik^Ic  averaged  1.75  lb., 
and  after  tiring,  a  strong  current  of  compressed  air  was  di- 
rected over  the  face  of  the  excavation.  Four  seta  of  holes 
were,  under  favorable  circumstances,  drilled  in  24  hr.,  which 
rendered  attainable,  in  each  heading,  a  progress  of  13  ft.  a  day 
in  such  rock  as  gneiss. 

The  driving  of  the  Arlberg  tumiel  was  commenced  in  1880, 
and  the  work  comiileted  in  little  more  than  three  years.  The 
main  heading  was  driven  alouic  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  atul 
shafts  were  opened  up  from  25  to  70  yd,  apart,  from  which 
Smaller  headings  were  driven  right  and  left.  The  tunnel  was 
enlarged  to  its  full  section  at  different  points  simultaneously  in 
lengths  of  8  yd.,  the  excavation  of  each  re(piiring  about  20 
days,  and  flic  masonry  14  days.  Ferroux  percussion  air-drills 
and  Brandt  rotary  hydraulic  drills  were  used,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  latter  was  especially  satisfactory.  After  each  blast 
a  fine  spray  of  water  was  injected,  which  assisted  the  ventila- 
tion nniterially.  In  the  S;iiiit  Gotliard  tunnel  the  discharge  of 
the  air-drills  was  relied  on  for  ventilation.  In  the  Arlberg 
tunnel  more  than  8,000  i-n.  ft.  of  air  per  min.  was  thrown  in  by 
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ventilators.  In  lon^  tunnels  the  iniick  transport  of  materials  is 
of  equal  importance  with  rapid  drilling  and  blasting.  In  the 
Arlberg,  to  keep  pace  with  the  miners,  900  tons  of  excavated 
material  had  to  be  removed,  and  350  tons  of  masonry  to  be 
introduced,  daily,  at  each  end  of  the  tumiels,  which  necessi- 
tated the  passage  of  450  cars.  This  traffic  was  carried  on 
over  a  length  of  3.5  miles  on  a  single  track  of  27-in.  gauge 
with  two  sidings.  When  the  locomotives  ran  into  the  tunnel 
the  fires  were  damped  down,  and  as  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
was  15  atmospheres,  the  stored-up  heat  in  the  water  furnished 
the  necessary  power.  The  cost  per  linear  yard  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  masonry  lining  and  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  For  the  first  100  yd.  from  the  en- 
trance the  prices  per  linear  yard  were  £11  8s.  for  the  lower 
heading;  £7  12s.  for  the  upper  one;  £30  10s.  for  the  unlined 
tunnel;  £45  for  the  tunnel  with  a  thin  lining  of  masonry :  and 
£124  5s.  with  a  lining  3  ft.  thick  at  the  arch,  4  ft,  at  the  sides, 
and  2  ft.  8  in.  at  the  invert. 

III.  The  Simplon.  Tunnel. 

In  1893  the  Jura-Simplon  Railway  Co.  contracted  with 
Brandt,  Brandau  &  Co.,  of  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  for  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  from  Brigue,  on  the  north  side,  to 
Iselle,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon  pass,  and  12.4  miles 
in  length.     The  contract  time  for  construction  was  5.5  years. 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  this  Alpine  region,  where  water  is 
available,  the  engineers  should  have  planned  to  make  use  of 
this  power  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  air,  but  for 
hoists,  and  even  for  use  in  rock-drill  cylinders.  Water-power 
was  employed  for  all  purposes  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
Simplon  tunnel  runs  up-grade  from  each  end  towards  its  center, 
hence  there  is  a  natural  drainage,  which  saves  pumping.  Y,n- 
gineers,  who,  without  visiting  the  Simplon  during  construction, 
learned  of  the  great  progress  nuide  there  by  the  hydraulic  pro- 
cess, were  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  methods  in  work  less 
favorably  situated.  It  is  one  thing  to  use  the  hydraulic  system 
where  there  is  a  natural  race-way  taking  care  of  the  discharge 
of  the  water,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  expend  the  power 
required  to  pump  this  water.  At  the  time  the  East  River  tun- 
nels, in  New  York  City,  were  built  by  S.  Pearson  &  Son  for 
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the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  serious  consideration  was  given  to 
the  hydraulic  process,  because,  as  is  well  known  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  about  New  York,  tunneling  under  the 
East  river  involves  rock-work,  while  Hudson  river  tunneling 
is  entirely  through  mud.  Mr.  Moir,  who  had  charge  of  the 
East  river  tunnels,  was  inijtressed  by  the  great  progress  which 
had  been  made  at  Simplon,  where  hydraulic  machinery  was 
used,  but,  upon  investigation,  decided  that  there  was  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  using  a  system  which  involved  lifting  the 
water  which  had  been  used  for  power  purposes;  hence  these 
East  river  tunnels  were  equipped  exclusively  with  compressed- 
air  machinery. 

1.  Power. — At  the  Swiss  end  the  river  Rhone  was  dammed, 
the  water  collected  in  reservoirs  provided  with  gates,  and  car- 
ried for  about  2  miles  in  a  reinforced-concrete  flume  to  the 
power-house.  The  power  available  here  was  about  2,200 
horse-power. 

At  the  Italian  end  the  power  was  derived  troni  the  Diveria, 
about  2. .5  miles  above  the  works.  The  power-house  contained 
three  Pelton  wheels,  two  of  250  h-p.  each,  and  one  of  GOO 
h-p. ;  the  wheels  were  horizontal  and  ran  at  170  rev.  per  min. 
The  pressure-pumps  were  operated  by  these  wheels ;  the  highest 
pressure  available  at  these  pumps  was  about  120  atmospheres 
per  sq.  cm.,  with  a  capacity  of  about  65  gal.  per  min.  at  a 
pressure  of  1,175  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  the  pump-room  were  also 
two  air-com}iressors  of  Ingersoll  and  Buckhardt  types.  At 
the  Italian  end  there  was  also  a  su}>plementary  steam-power 
plant  of  about  220  horse-power. 

The  distribution  of  the  power  was  proportioned  about  as 
follows:  for  high-pressure  pumps,  700;  for  air-compressors, 
400;  for  ventilation,  500;  for  illumination,  100;  for  machines 
in  the  shops,  100;  making  a  total  of  1,800  horse-power. 

2.  VenWation. — For  ventilating  the  tunnel  during  construc- 
tion and  afterwards,  a  jtermanent  plant  was  installed  at  each 
end,  the  power  being  taken  from  the  200-h-p.  turbines,  at  each 
plant,  running  at  400  rev.  per  min.,  and  driving  two  fans  of 
12.3  ft.  diameter.  The  air-passages  from  the  ventilator-house 
bifurcate  near  the  tunnel  ends.  A  door  at  the  angle  of  the 
bifurcation  permits  the  closing  of  either  fork  of  the  passage; 
sail-cloth  curtains  close  the  tiimiel   portals.     Air  could  thus  be 
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circulated  in  either  tunnel  as  desirtMl,  its  movement  being  eon- 
trolled  either  by  compression  or  by  aspiration. 

3.  Rock- Temperature. — The  highest  temperature  encountered 
during  construction  was  55°  C,  and  was  encountered  during 
1902,  about  8  km.  from  the  Swiss  end.  The  method  of  refrig- 
erating the  air  in  the  workings  was  the  same  at  each  end ;  cold 
water  was  forced  into  the  headings  and  there  broken  into  spray. 

4.  Illumination. — For  illumination  at  the  north  end  gas  was 
used;  at  the  south  end  each  miner  carried  an  oil-lamp. 

5.  Drainage. — The  drainage  of  the  tunnel  was  effected  by 
gravity,  except  for  about  500  m.  in  the  center  of  the  tunnel. 

6.  Transportation. — The  transportation-service  was  one  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  tunnel-work.  The  motive- 
power  used  consisted  at  both  ends  of  steam-locomotives,  com- 
pressed-air locomotives,  and  horses.  The  steam-locomotives 
worked  up  to  about  1,500  tt.,  and  from  this  point  the  air-loco- 
motives worked  to  within  about  1,000  ft.  of  the  headings;  the 
remaining  haul  being  done  with  horses. 

7.  Method  of  Construction. — The  distance  between  portals  is 
12.4  miles,  and  except  for  a  short  curve  at  each  end,  the  align- 
ment is  straight.  The  elevation  of  the  Swiss  portal  is  2,250  \\. 
and  of  the  Italian  portal  2,076  ft.  above  sea-level ;  the  highest 
point  in  the  tunnel  is  midway  between  the  portals,  and  is  at  an 
elevation  of  2,310  ft. ;  from  this  summit-level  the  line  descends 
on  a  2-per  cent,  grade  to  Brigue,  and  on  a  7-per  cent,  grade  to 
Iselle  on  the  Italian  end. 

The  work  consists  of  twin  single-track  tunnels  exactly  par- 
allel in  plan  and  profile,  and  lined  throughout  with  masonry. 
The  centers  of  the  tunnels  are  55.76  ft.  apart;  at  the  summit- 
level  the  cross-section  is  increased  in  dimensions  to  accommo- 
date two  tracks. 

A  center  bottom  drift  was  first  driven  by  power-drills,  and 
then  timbered  and  covered  with  a  closely-boarded  roof.  From 
this  drift  a  shaft  was  driven  upward  to  the  roof-line  every  164 
ft.  (50  m.).  The  top  heading  was  then  excavated  by  working 
in  both  directions  from  each  of  these  shafts.  Next  in  order, 
the  floor  of  the  upper  heading  was  removed  and  then  the  two 
side  cheeks  of  the  bottom  drift.  The  lower  drift  being  tim- 
bered, no  interruption  of  the  traffic  in  it  was  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  rock  above. 
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8.  Drillinf/. — Tlie  advance  drift  was  the  only  part  of  the 
operation  performed  by  power-drills.  The  drills  employed  were 
Brandt  rotary  machines  mounted  in  groups  of  two  on  a  heavy 
thrust-har  about  12  in.  in  diameter.  This  thrust-bar  was  piv- 
oted to  a  drill-carriat^e  and  wiw  counter-balanced. 

The  section  at  the  lieading  was  nominally  6.5  by  9.5  ft.,  or 
61.75  sq.  ft,  and  as  the  depth  of  each  blast  was  roughly  4.5 
ft.,  the  material  removed  by  each  blast  ranged  from  265  to  275 
cubic  feet. 

The  average  daily  advance  was  about  16  ft.  at  the  Italian  end 
and  from  20  to  21  ft.  at  the  Swiss  end.  This  work  was  in 
gneiss  rock.  In  rock  of  more  friable  nature,  such  as  anhydrite 
or  calcium  sulphate,  an  advance  of  as  much  as  34  ft.  in  24  hr. 
was  made.  After  each  blast,  the  time  required  to  clean  the 
heading,  set  the  drills,  complete  the  boring,  and  remove  tlie 
drill-carriage,  was  more  than  an  hour. 

9.  Explosives. — The  explosives  used  were  dynamite  at  the 
Italian  end,  and  blasting-gelatine  at  the  Swiss  end. 

.  The  dynamite  was  put  up  in  packages  of  about  1  lb.  in 
weight ;  each  hole  was  charged  with  six  cartridges ;  each  blast 
in  the  drift,  therefore,  used  from  60  to  66  lb.  of  powder,  or 
about  6.5  lb.  to  the  cubic  yard.  Charges  were  tired  by  ordi- 
nary fuses,  cut  so  as  to  give  an  interval  between  the  tiring 
of  successive  holes;  about  15  min.  was  required  after  each 
blast  to  clear  the  fumes  from  the  heading.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  ventilating-pipe  running  close  to  the 
face  and  the  use  of  a  spray  of  water.  The  ventilating-pipe  ex- 
hausted about  35  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  sec,  and  the  spray  absorbed 
the  gases. 

10.  3[uckin(]. — The  spoil  was  cleared  from  the  face  by  one 
gang  while  another  gang  loaded  the  collected  muck  into  narrow- 
gauge  cars  hauled  by  horses.  No  machines  were  used,  all  the 
material  being  handled  by  manual  labor.  The  work  of  clear- 
ing the  heading  was  rushed  to  enable  the  drills  to  be  put 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  clearing-gangs 
were  composed  of  men  who  had  Inen  previously  rested  by  per- 
fortning  light  work  only,  and  only  the  most  skilled  and  energetic 
laborers  were  employed.  The  majority  of  the  workers  were 
from  southern  Italy.  There  were  14  or  15  men  at  each  head- 
ing, worked  in  three  shifts  daily.     Each  gang  had  two  horses 
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for  each  shift.  Horses,  which  cost  §1.60  per  8-hr.  shift,  died  oti* 
rapidly  and  were  paid  for  by  the  tunnel-contractors.  Otlier 
methods  of  transportation  were  tried  but  proved  less  economi- 
cal than  the  use  of  horses  in  the  advance  headings.  The  horses 
took  the  cars  to  the  compressed-air  locomotives,  and  these  in 
turn  took  them  to  the  steam-locomotives,  as  already  descrii>e<l. 

11.  Geological  Conditions. — The  materials  penetrated,  begin- 
ning at  the  working  entrance  at  the  Italian  end,  are  as  follows  : 
At  the  entrance  a  crust  of  quartz;  following  this  for  14,268  ft. 
was  a  very  hard  gneiss  lying  in  horizontal  strata  and  known  as 
antigoria;  the  gneiss  contained  occasional  seams  of  crystalline 
rock,  quartz,  sulphur,  [>yrites,  etc.  Beyond  for  a  distance  of 
about  130  ft.  a  disintegrated  slate  clay  was  encountered,  wliich 
proved  a  most  treacherous  material  and  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  tunnel.  Succeeding  the  disintegrated  slate  for 
about  200  ft.  was  a  mixture  of  mica-schist,  schistic  gneiss, 
cipolin,  quartz,  and  white  marble,  followed  by  about  325  ft.  of 
anhydrite  or  crystalline  calcium  sulphate;  then  followed  cal- 
careous rock,  schists,  anhydrite,  granitoid  rock,  and  schistic 
gneiss,  the  last  being  nearly  as  dense  and  hard  as  the  antigoria 
first  encountered.  All  these  formations  were  in  horizontal 
strata. 

To  pass  the  disintegrated  clay  and  slate  a  method  of  steel- 
and-timber  strutting  wa.s  employed. 

In  antigoric  gneiss  the  time  taken  for  each  portion  of  the 
attack  was  as  follows : 

Bringing  up  and  adjusting  drills,    .     20  min. 

I>rilling,  .....     1  hr.  4."i  min.,  to  2  hr.  '^0  niin. 

L'liarging  and  firing,        .         .         .      1")  min. 

Clearing  away  debris,       .         .         .2  hr. 

or  tor  one  whole  attack,  between  4.5  and  5.5  hr.,  resulting 
in  ail  advance  of  3  ft.  9  in.,  or  a  daily  advance  of  18  feet. 

Frt)m  this  it  appears  that  the  time  spent  in  clearing  away  the 
spoil  equaled  that  consumed  in  drilling,  and  it  is  in  this  clear- 
ing that  a  saving  of  time  is  likely  to  be  effected  rather  than  in 
the  process  of  drilling. 

The  average  temperature  at  the  face  was  73°  F.  during 
drilling-operations,  76°  F.  after  firing,  and  a  maximum  of  80°  F, 
on  the  south  side,  with  80°  F.  and  '^b°  F.  before  and  after 
firiuij. 
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12.   Rate  of  Progress. — The  progress  for  three  months  is  given 

in  the  trial-report  for  1900  as  follows: 

At  Hriu'ue,  where  there  were  tliree  drilling-inachines  in  one  heading  and  two  in 
the  parallel  heading,  the  total  length  excjivated  was9i»")  yd.,  or  6,409  cu.  yd.,  in  89 
working  days.  The  average  oniss-sectional  area  was  -u  sq.  ft.  This  reqviired  oO? 
attacks  and  .S,0<)6  holes,  which  had  a  total  depth  of  26,600  ft.,  and  14,700  re-sharpen- 
ings  of  the  drilling-tool. 

At  Brigue  648  men  and  *20  horses  were  employed  at  one  time  in  the  tunnel.  At 
Iselle  the  nuniljers  were  496  men  and  16  horses,  working  in  shifts  of  8  hr.  Out- 
side the  tunnel  in  the  shops,  forges,  etc.,  the  men  work  8  to  11  hr.  per  day,  the 
total  l>eing  o41  men  at  Hrigue  and  346  men  at  Iselle. 

On  tlie  Italian  side,  where  the  rock  is  very  much  harder,  there  were  three  drill- 
ing-niachines  in  each  heading,  the  total  lengtli  excavated,  with  a  cross-sectional 
area  of  62  sq.  ft.,  was  060  yd.,  or  6,700  cu.  yd.,  in  91  working  days.  This  required 
61,293  re-sharpened  tools,  758  attacks,  7,940  holes,  with  a  total  depth  of  33,000  ft., 
and  56,000  lb.  of  dynamite.  The  average  time  spent  in  drilling  was  2  hr.  and  55 
min.,  and  in  charging  and  clearing,  '_'  hr.  .16  min. 

Thus  in  the  hard  gneiss,  to  excavate  1  cu.  yd.  of  rock  required  8.5  lb.  of  dyna- 
mite and  each  tool  pierced  6.5  in.  of  rock  before  it  required  resharpening. 

IV.  The  Loetschberc  Tunnel. 

The  Loetsehberg  tunnel,  driven  through  the  Bernese  Aljis, 
in  kSwitzerland,  is  the  last  link  of  a  railroad  system  connecting 
the  city  of  Berne  directly  with  the  village  of  Brigue,  which  is 
situated  at  the  north  portal  of  the  Simplon  tunnel.  "With  its 
completion,  and  the  lately  finished  12,000-ft.  Weisenstein  rail- 
road-tunnel located  about  80  miles  north  of  Berne,  it  forms 
the  shortest  route  l)etween  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  or  Ham- 
burg, and  Genoa,  via  Berne,  Thun,  Brigue,  and  Milan.  A 
sketch-map  of  the  Loetsehberg  railroad  is  given  in  Fig.  1,  and 
a  view  from  Brigue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  road,  under  con- 
struction, is  pre.scnted  in  Fig.  2. 

The  ([uestion  of  connecting  the  Bernese  Oberland  with  the 
Rhone  valley  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  and 
the  present  location  of  the  tunnel  was  proposed  in  1890.  In 
that  year  two  consulting  engineers,  at  the  request  of  the  Bern- 
ese government,  began  a  careful  study  ot  the  location  of  the 
proposed  road,  and  reported  in  favor  of  a  single-traek  tunnel 
44,500  ft.  long,  basing  their  estimate  on  an  average  cost  of 
^4.90  j)er  cu.  yd.  for  tunnei-e.xeavation  and  ^O.^f)  per  cu.  yd. 
tor  masonry  lining  throughout  the  tunnel-length.  The  total 
cost  of  the  tunnel  was  estimated  at  $107  per  linear  foot. 

Assuming   an   average   progress  of  4    ft.  j)er  day   for  hand- 
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drilling,  or  from  5  to  8  ft.  for  macliiue-drilling,  and  from  15  to 
18  ft.  for  rapid  driving,  the  time  required  for  driving  the  tunnel 
was  estimated  at  5  years.  The  maximum  rock-temperature 
expected  to  be  encountered  was  95°  F. 

Later  on,  however,  the  expected  increase  of  the  traffic 
through  the  Simplon  tunnel  brought  out  the  question  of  ac- 
commodating two  tracks  in  the  proposed  tunnel,  and  therefore 
it  was  decided  to  drive  a  double-track  tunnel. 

Estimates  were  prepared,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  proposed 
tunnel  was  calculated  to  be  : 

Tunnel-excavation  and  lining,        .....     $8,660,000 
Tracks,  installations,  etc.,      ......       1,4U0,0U0 

Total, $10,060,000 

or  a  total  cost  of  ^211  per  linear  foot. 

The  franchise  for  building  the  road  was  granted  to  the  Canton 
Berne  in  December,  1890,  and,  aside  from  6,000,000  francs 
furnished  by  that  canton,  the  necessary  capital  for  building 
the  road  was  obtained  from  French  bankers. 

The  main  offices  of  the  company,  Die  Berner  Alpenbahn 
Gesellschaft,  are  situated  in  Berne,  while  the  main  office  of 
the  contracting  company  is  in  T*ari.>5.  A.  Zollinger  is  the  chief 
engineer. 

The  chief  engineer  for  the  company  on  the  north  portal  is 
Mr.  Von  Erlach,  and  for  the  contractor  ^[r.  Rothpletz:  while 
for  the  south  side  Mr.  Imhof  is  chief  engineer  for  the  company 
and  Mr.  Moreau  for  the  contractor. 

The  new  road  begins  at  Frutigen,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
about  32.5  miles  from  the  north  portal;  50.5  per  cent,  of  this 
length  is  on  horizontal  curves,  and  90  per  cent,  is  on  grade. 
There  are  12  tunnels,  aggregating  16,000  ft.,  one  of  which 
is  a  spiral  tunnel  5,460  ft.  long,  with  a  985-ft.  radius.  The 
maximum  grade  is  2.7  per  cent.,  and  the  difference  in  elevation 
between  Frutigen  and  the  north  portal  of  the  Loetschberg  tun- 
nel is  1,370  feet. 

The  main  tunnel  is  47,678  ft.  long,  and  was  first  planned  to 
be  on  a  tangent.  After  the  cave-in  of  July  24,  1908,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  insert  a  curve  of  3,600  ft.  radius  in  the  tun- 
nel in  order  to  drive  through  solid  rock.  The  elevation  of  the 
north  portal  is  3,940  ft. ;  of  the  south  portal  is  4,000  ft.,  and  the 
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iiiuMiiniiii  elevation  of  the  tumiel  is  4,081  ft.  ahovo  sea-levei. 
The  luaximuiii  <(ra<le  in  tlie  tunnel  is  7  percent.  The  distance 
from  the  south  portal  to  the  end  of  the  line,  at  Brigue,  is  15.75 
miles.  Of  this  length  28  per  cent.,  or  23,200  ft.,  consists  of  21 
tunnels,  the  longest  heing  4,450  ft.  Of  this  stretch  54  per  cent, 
is  on  curves,  and  90  per  cent,  on  grade.  The  difierence  in  ele- 
vation between  the  south  portal  and  Brigue  is  1,110  ft.,  and 
the  niaxinnim  grade  is  2.7  per  cent.  The  general  profile  from 
Spiez  to  Brigue  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Summarizing,  the  total  length  of  the  road  is  45.8  miles, 
of  which  36  per  cent,  or  86,900  ft.,  is  tunnels.  Let  it  be 
added  that,  for  construction  purposes,  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
had  tirst  to  be  built  to  reach  both  portals.     On  the.  south  side 
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Fig.  3. — General  Lonoiti'dinal  Profile  from  Spiez  to  Bhi«ue. 
Scale,   1   :  80U,(KK»  Hokizontally  ;  1   :  40,000  \'ertically. 


of  the  tunnel  the  construction-railway  iiet'cssitated  38  tunnels, 
aggregating  18,000  ft.  Of  the  38  tunnels,  11  only  will  be  part 
of  the  permanent  road.  A  view  of  the  construction-plant  at 
Naters  at  the  foot  of  the  Loetschberg  railroad,  giving  a  glimpse 
of  lirigue  and  the  Simplon  railroad,  is  given  in  Fig.  4,  and  that 
at  <  ioppenstein,  at  the  south  portal  of  the  tunnel,  in  Fig.  ."). 

1.  Geological  Conditions. — Beginning  at  the  north  portal,  the 
niat«>rials  penetrated  have  been  calcareitjis  for  a  distance  of 
about  13,100  ft.;  while  on  the  south  side,  crystalline  schist  has 
been  found  on  about  13,000  ft.,  and  granite,  forming  the 
central  part  of  the  mountain,  has  been  penetrated  by  both 
lu'adini;s.      Fiir.  6  is  an  ideali/.ed  section  near  the  tunnel-axis. 
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But  little  water  was  encountered  in  the  south  lieadin*^,  aljout 
20  gal.  per  see. ;  while  in  the  north  heading,  105  gal.  per  see, 
necessitated  the  construction  of  quite  a  large-sized  drainage- 
ditch. 

On  July  24,  1908,  when  the  main  heading  had  reached  a 
point  1.6  miles  from  the  jiortal,  it  struck  a  cleft  tilled  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  water.  There  was  a  sudden  and  violent 
inburst  of  these  materials,  whicli  in  a  few  moments  filled  up 
the  tunnel  for  a  length  of  5,900  ft.,  burying  25  workmen  and  all 
the  drills  and  other  installations  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  8,000  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and  gravel 
entered  the  tunnel. 

To  avoid  any  further  irru}»ti(tn  of  the  materials,  the  tunnel 
was  walled  up  by  a  33-ft.  wall  at  a  i>oint  4,675  fr.  from  the 
portal. 


CRYSTALLINE 

Fig.  (i. — Idealized  Gkological  Cross-Section  near  the  Tunnel-Axis, 

LOETSCHBERG    TUNNEL. 


A  commission  of  engineers  was  convened  to  decide  upon  a 
course  to  be  adopted.  Three  methods  were  considered:  (1) 
To  force  tlie  tunnel  through  on  the  original  line;  this  was 
considered  impracticable,  due  to  the  great  pressure  from  the 
590  ft.  depth  of  water,  sand,  and  gravel  over  the  tunnel.  (2) 
To  use  the  freezing-process;  this  also  was  considered  im- 
practicable. (3)  To  deviate  the  line  and  cross  the  Gastern 
valley  further  u[»  stream.  The  last  plan  was  adopted,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  new  line  leaves  the  original  location  at 
a  jioint  0.75  mile  from  the  north  portal.  No  further  serious 
difliculty  was  experienced  in  tunneling  through  the  diversion. 

2.  Hock- Temperature. — The  usual  high  rock-temperature  met 
during  the  construction  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  was  a  serious 
hindrance   to   rapid    driving.      Careful    studies  were  therefore 
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niudc  ill  order  to  determine  the  iiiaxirimni  temperature  to  be 
expected  in  driving  tlie  Loetschberg  tunnel. 

Ab  above  stated,  preliminary  studies  had  fixed  this  maximum 
rock-temperature  at  95°  F.  It  was  expected  that  this  tempera- 
ture might  be  slightly  exceeded,  and  due  provision  was  made 
tor  taking  care  of  it.  With  86  per  cent,  of  tunnel  completed 
the  maximum  rock-temperature  recorded  has  been  91°  F.,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  this  figure  will  be  very  much  exceeded. 

The  following  rock-temperatures  have  been  observed. 


North 

Side. 

South  Side. 

Kilometers. 

Degrees  Fahr. 

Kilometers. 

Degree.s  Fahr. 

2 

58 

1.5 

68 

2.5 

58.5 

2 

75 

3 

<>1  . 

2.5 

1  1 

3.5 

5() 

« 

71t 

4.5 

60 

4 

82 

5 

61 

4.5 

87 

5.5 

66 

5 

90 

6 

69 

5.5 

91 

6 

93.5 

3.  Hate  of  Frof/ress. — Driving  of  the  headings  was  begun  on 
Oct.  1, 1906,  for  a  single-track  tunnel,  and  continued  until  Oct.  1, 
1907,  when  it  was  decided  to  drive  a  double-track  tunnel ;  86  per 
cent,  of  the  tunnel  had  been  driven  by  Oct.  31,  1910.  The 
headings  met  Mar.  31,  1911.  On  Oct.  31,  1910,  the  4,000  ft.  of 
heading  which  had  been  abandoned  after  the  cave-in  of  1908 
had  been  regained. 

4.  Power. — The  power-plant  for  the  south  heading  is  situated 
at  Goppenstein.  It  is  <lriven  by  electric  power.  The  current 
is  brought  at  15,000  volts,  and  stepped  down  to  oO(»  volts  for 
power-purposes. 

Compressed  air  for  the  drills  (Ingersoll-Kand)  is  turnishcd  l>y 
3  two-stage  Ingersoll-Rand  compressors,  each  having  a  caj>acity 
of  1,950  en.  ft.  of  free  air  per  iiiin.,  and  a  compression  of  145  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  They  are  driven  ity  40()-h-p.  electric  motor.*.  C'om- 
jiressed  air  for  the  locomotives  is  furnished  by  2  four-stage  In- 
gersoll-Uand  compressors,  having  a  capacity  of  460  cu.  ft.  «»f 
tree  air  per  min.,  and  a  compression  of  1,760  lb.  per  .<([.  in. 
They  are  driven  by  250-h-p.  electric  motors. 

The  power-i»lant  for  the  north  heading  is  situated  in  Kan- 
dersteg.    Electric  power,  used  throughout  the  works,  is  brought 
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Fio.  1. — Map  Showixo  the  EGcatiox  of  the  L<ietschberg  Railroad. 
The  Light  Dotted  Lines  Indicate  the  Fir^^t  Proposed  TfNXEi.- 
Axis,   Before  the  Cave-in. 
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Fro.    5. — CONSTRUCTIOX-Pi.ANT   AT  GOPPENSTEIN  AT  THE  SOXTH    PORTAL 
OF   THE    LOETSCHBERG   TuNNEL. 


Via.    7. — COMPHESSOK-KOOM    IN    K ANDER-STEO. 
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Fic.  ;^.  — LuMPKE-v-KD-AiR  Tunxkl-Lui  omutivk. 


F^iG.  10. — Tlxxel-Car  with  Drili^  Moi'xted  in  Position  to  be  Takes 
Into  the  Heai>ik(;  After  a  Blast. 
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Fig.  12, — Carriage  BRoroHX  For- 
ward   AFTF.K    MrCKIXG. 
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Fig.  14.— Horizontal  Adjustment 
tiF  Drii.ijs. 
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Fig.  LS. — Drii.l-Shaft   is  Position 
TO  BE  Jacked. 
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Standard  Section.  E.xcavation-Diagraui. 

Fig.  16.— Standard  Section  ani>  Kxcavation-Diagram  of  LoETscHHER(i 

Tinsel. 
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from  Spiez  at  15,000  volts,  and  stepped  down  to  500  volts  for 
power-purposes  in  the  tunnel  as  well  as  in  the  shops. 

Compressed  air  for  the  drills  (Meyer)  is  furnished  by  two 
units,  each  consisting  of  a  two-stage  Meyer  air-compressor, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  1,770  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,and 
a  pressure  of  117  lb.  per  sq.  in.  They  arc  belt-driven  by 
450-h-p.  electric  motors.  A  view  of  the  compressor-room  at 
Kandersteg  is  given  in  Fig.  7. 

Compressed  air  for  the  locomotives  is  furnished  by  two  units, 
each  consisting  of  a  five-stage  Meyer  high-pressure  compressor, 
with  a  capacity  of  565  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,  and  a  pres- 
sure of  1,760  lb.  per  sq.  in.  They  are  belt-driven  by  a  250-h-p. 
electric  motor.     Fig.  8  is  a  view  of  a  compressed-air  locomotive. 

5.  Transportation. — All  trains  in  the  tunnel  are  operated  on 
a  reirular  time-schedule,  changed  from  time  to  time  according: 
to  the  progress  of  driving. 

Steam-locomotives  are  used  outside,  while  compressed-air 
locomotives  are  run  inside  of  the  tunnel.  A  few  mules  are  still 
in  use  in  the  south  bottom-heading. 

Four  types  of  cars  are  used  for  the  service  inside  and  outside 
of  the  tunnel :  (1)  Passenger-cars  having  a  capacity  of  24  men 
each,  and  run  only  when  shifts  are  leaving  or  entering  the 
tunnel.  (2)  Cars  having  a  capacity  of  35  cu.  ft.,  used  for  muck- 
ing. (3)  Cars  of  70  cu.  ft.  capacity,  used  chiefly  tor  transport- 
ing masonry.  (4)  Flat  cars,  used  for  bringing  in  timber,  rails, 
etc.  The  cars  used  for  mucking  are  6  ft  long,  2  ft.  8  in.  wide, 
and  2  ft.  deep,  the  upper  edge  being  3  ft.  7  in.  above  the  top 
of  the  rail. 

The  gauge  for  all  tracks  laid  in  the  tunnel  is  30  in.:  the 
rails,  of  from  30  to  40  lb.  per  yd.,  being  laid  on  wooden  stringers, 
except  in  the  last  100  ft.  of  the  bottom  heading,  where  port- 
able rails  with  pressed-steel  ties  are  used.  Trains  are  run  in 
the  tunnel  at  a  speed  of  from  8  to  10  miles  per  hour. 

6.  Lir/hting. — Electric  light  is  used  only  in  that  part  of  the 
tunnel  already  lined  with  masonry  and  partly  completed. 

Portable  acetylene-lamps  are  used  throughout  the  tunnel 
with  a  few  exceptions  only.  They  are  sold  to  the  men  by  the 
contractors  for  the  sum  of  ^1.  Besides  giving  a  very  bright 
light,  these  lamps  are  clean,  easily  handled,  and  they  do  not 
give  out  fumes  as  do  oil-lamps. 
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7.  JJraliuuje. — ])rainage  on  the  north  side  of  the  tunnel  is 
provided  by  means  of  a  ditch  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep, 
placed  between  the  two  tracks.  It  has  the  same  slope  as  the 
tunnel.  The  flow  of  all  sprintj^s  encountered  on  this  side  of  the 
tunnel  amounts  to  about  105  gal.  per  sec,  most  of  the  water 
coming  from  that  part  of  the  tunnel  where  the  cave-in  occurred 
in  1908.  The  flow  on  the  south  side  of  the  tunnel  amounting 
to  only  20  gal.  per  sec,  the  section  of  the  drainage-ditch  is  but 
half  the  size  of  the  one  above  named. 

8.  The  Drill- Carriage. — The  records  made  in  driving  the 
headings  are  due  to  the  excellent  organization,  and  to  the 
methods  of  setting  up  and  taking  down  the  drills. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  type  of  drill-carriage  first  used  at  Loetsch- 
berg,  carrying  a  beam  with  a  counterweight.  Fig.  10  is  a  view 
of  a  carriage  with  drills  mounted  in  position  to  be  taken  into 
the  heading  after  a  blast,  and  Fig.  11,  the  carriage  carrying 
four  drills  now  in  use  at  the  Loetschberg  tunnel.  In  this  type 
the  beam  and  counterweight  are  omitted,  the  bar,  on  which 
four,  five,  or  si.x  drills  are  mounte<l,  being  placed  directly  on 
the  truck.  The  width  of  the  tunnel  in  which  these  cars  can 
operate  varies  from  6  to  13  feet. 

A  drill-carriage  of  simple  but  efficient  design  was  devised  by 
the  contractors.  Each  carriage  carries  four  or  five  drills. 
Fig.  12  shows  the  carriage,  together  with  the  drilling-machines, 
when  brought  forward  just  after  mucking  in  the  heading.  Fig. 
13  shows  the  horizontal  shaft  swung  into  position  ready  \oy 
being  jacked,  and  the  drills  ready  to  be  swung  into  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  can  be  easily  seen  from  Fig.  14  that 
tlif  drills  can  be  independently  swung  through  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle or  moved  sideways,  while  in  Fig.  15  the  diflerent  positions 
which  the  drills  can  bi'  given  by  being  swung  in  a  vi-rtical  plane 
are  shown. 

The  time  required  to  change  the  machine  from  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  12  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  14  and  to  commence 
<lrilling  is  usually  from  G  to  8  min.  This  fact  alone  shows 
the  su])eriority  of  this  system  of  carrying  the  drills  for  such 
work  over  any  other  juethod  used  up  to  the  present  time. 

9.  Explosives. — Three  kinds  of  explosives  are  used.  Dyna- 
mite, with  about  85  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  is  mostly  used  in 
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the  headings.  Westphalite  and  cheddite,  being  more  safely 
handled,  are  used  for  enlarging  and  for  small  blasts. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  high-grade  explosive 
breaks  the  rock  into  small  pieces,  not  larger  than  an  orange, 
•which  enables  mucking  to  be  done  with  shovels. 

Firing  is  done  with  ordinary  fuses.  The  dynamite  cartridges 
are  wrapped  with  red  paper  in  order  to  be  easily  detected  in 
case  of  a  mis-lire.  Dynamite-carriers  and  handlers  are  pro- 
vided with  red  lanterns. 

10.  Labor  and  Wages. — Italian  labor  is  used  throughout  the 
works  with  the  exception  of  some  Macedonians  lately  im- 
ported. Mostly  Italians  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
are  employed. 

A  bonus  system  of  payment  is  used  throughout  the  different 
kinds  of  operations.     The  following  wages  are  paid  : 

Daily  Wages.    Average  Bonus.         Total. 
Drill-foreman,    ....     $1.50  $1.10  $2.60 

Drill-runners, 
Muckers,    .... 
Nippers,     .... 
Tracklayers, 
Masons,      .... 

There  are  three  8-hr.  shifts  per  day.. 

11.  Excavation. — As  shown  in  Fig.  16,  the  width  of  the  fin- 
ished tunnel-section  is  28  ft.  at  tlie  arch-springing  and  'lb  ft. 
at  the  base  of  the  rail.  The  arch  is  semi-circular,  the  crown 
being  20.7  ft.  above  the  base  of  rail. 

The  sequence  of  excavation  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  17.  A 
bottom  heading  6.5  by  10  ft.  is  first  driven  several  hundred 
feet  in  advance  of  the  enlargement.  Upraises  are  then  driven 
from  oOO  to  600  ft.  apart,  and  a  top  heading  started  back  and 
forth.  The  top  heading  is  then  enlarged  as  shown  by  the  sec- 
tions in  Fig.  17. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  strata  is  vertical  or  the  formation 
is  of  a  treacherous  nature,  the  method  illustrated  by  Sections 
B-B  and  E-E  in  Fig.  17  is  used. 

In  the  bottom  heading  the  mining-operations  proceed  as 
follows :  The  drill-carriage  is  run  forward  from  its  siding 
close  to  the  face  of  the  heading,  passing  over  5  ft.  b}'  5  ft.  by 
;J-in.  steel  plates  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  heading  for  a  length 
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of  about  30  ft.      Eiich  plate  is  provided  with  1-iii.  lioles  at  the 
corners  for  ease  in  handling  with  a  pick. 

The  water-  and  air-pipes  laid  on  one  side  of  the  heading  to 
about  40  ft.  from  its  face  are  connected  with  the  drill-carriage, 
and  the  drilling  begins  with  the  top  holes.  Water-sprinkling- 
is  frequently  done,  especially  in  starting  the  holes,  in  order  to 
lay  the  dust. 

Without  intertering  with  drilling,  mucking  is  going  on  just 
behind  the  drill-carriage,  and  the  loaded  muck-cars  are  run 
back  to  a  siding,  where  trains  of  from  20  to  30  cars  are  formed 
and  hauled  out  by  air-locomotives. 

Drilling  being  comi)leted  in  the  heading,  the  drill-carriage 
is  run  back  to  its  siding,  and  the  steel  plates  laid  on  the  floor 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  muck  about  4  in.  thick  to  i»rcvL'nt 
deterioration. 

The  bore-holes  are  then  loaded  and  carefully  tamped,  and 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  heading,  after  tiring  the  fuses,  opens 
the  air-pipe  valve,  the  escaping  air  thus  creating  a  cushion  of 
fresh  air  from  the  face  of  the  heading  back  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, so  that,  after  blasting,  the  muckers  are  able  to  go  to 
work  without  delay. 

A  high-grade  explosive  only  is  used  in  the  heading,  which 
breaks  the  rock  in  small  pieces  and  renders  mucking  with 
shovels  easy.  The  bore-holes,  having  an  average  depth  of 
about  4  feet,  are  started  with  a  3-in.  drill  and  finished  with  a 
2-in.  drill.  On  account  of  giving  better  results,  firing  is  done 
with  fuses,  about  4  ft.  long,  the  center  holes  being  fired  first. 

Mucking-operations  proceed  as  follows :  Two  empty  cars  arc 
run  to  the  lieading,  the  first  one  being  immediately  loaded  by 
two  or  three  men  shoveling  without  interruption  until  the  car 
is  fully  loaded.  This  oi)eration  is  performed  in  3  or  4  min., 
which  means  that  1  cu.  yd.  is  loaded  in  from  2.5  to  3  minutes. 

Owing  to  the  manner  of  drilling  and  blasting  and  to  the  shal- 
low holes,  the  muck,  instead  of  piling  up  in  front  of  the  tace  of 
the  heading,  is  thrown  back,  and  forms  a  layer  over  the  floor, 
which  enables  the  track  to  be  cleared  rapidly. 

Getting  rid  of  the  muck  is  always  a  problem  in  tunnel- 
driving.  At  Loetschberg  a  cubic-meter  car  (35.5  cu.  ft.)  is 
filled  in  5  min.,  and  it  takes  only  1  min.  to  get  this  car  aw  ay 
and    bring   an  empty  car  to  the  iicading.       In  order  to  do  this. 
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small  t-'iitries  or  chambers  arc  excavated  at  iiitcrvals  in  the  lat- 
eral wall  of  the  Miaiii  heading,  which  enable  an  enijity  car  to 
Ix-  thrown  from  the  track  on  the  side,  thus  clearing  the  track 
and  allowing  the  tilled  car  to  pass,  whereupon  the  empty  car  is 
turned  up  on  its  wheels  and  rolled  into  the  heading.  Here  we 
have  an  illustration  of  an  improvised  siding  in  a  narrow  head- 
ing, by  means  of  which  one  car  may  pass  another.  This  sys- 
tem is  shown  in  Fig.  18,  the  operation  l)eing  as  follows: 

When  the  car,  A,  is  tilled,  it  is  taken  away  on  the  track,  B, 
and  immediately  after  it  has  passed  the  point,  C\  the  empty 
car,  i),  which  had  been  reversed  on  its  lateral  side,  is  thrown 
back  on  the  track,  brought  to  the  advancement  and  tilled  again 
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FiQ.  18. — Improvised  Siding  in  Narrow  Heading. 

in  the  space  of  one  minute.  As  soon  as  car,  D,  has  been 
brought  to  tlie  advancement,  another  empty  car,  JE",  is  brought 
to  the  same  point,  C,  reversed  on  its  side,  and  waits  until  car, 
Z),  is  tilled  and  taken  away  again,  etc.  In  one  instance,  14 
car-loads,  eacli  of  1  cu.  m.  volume,  were  taken  away  in  1.") 
hr.,  which  cleared  the  heading  completely  and  allowed  the 
drill-wagon  to  be  brought  in.  Ten  men  are  busy  removing 
the  dehris,  two  of  w  liich  number  get  at  the  extreme  limit 
marked  F,  and  their  work  consists  in  searching  the  debris  for 
tiie  dynamite  cartridges  which  might  not  have  exploded.  <^f 
the  remaining  eiglit  men,  lour  work  to  till  tlie  car,  as  shown 
at  J/,  whiih  takes  5  min.;  they  tiieii  rest  for  '>  miii.,  while  the 
8econ«l  :ran<;  of  ftiir  men  come  and  till  the  second  (ar,  eti'. 
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Drilling  is  started  not  more  than  5  min,  after  the  removal  of 
the  last  car-load.  This  result,  which  at  first  sight  seems  im- 
possible, is  only  obtained  by  absolute  discipline. 

The  man  who  knows  that  his  only  work  at  this  moment  i& 
to  connect  the  air-main  to  the  drill-carriage  does  not  do  any- 
thing else;  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  screw  the  carriage 
tightly  to  the  wall  immediately  jump  to  the  right  place. 

The  system  has  been  adopted  of  low  and  wide  gallery  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  2  ;  the  gallery  being  6  ft.  high  by  12  ft.  wide. 

The  rate  of  drilling  is,  15  or  16  holes  in  1.1  to  1.15  hours. 

An  engineer  who  recently  visited  this  work  says: 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  heading  it  was  9.30  a.  ni.  Tlie  holes  were  being  pre- 
pared for  blasting.  Tlie  blast  took  place  at  9.35  .-i.  in.;  5  min.  after  the  blast  the 
men  were  in  place  removing  the  debris,  and  at  a  little  after  II  a.  m.  the  drill- 
carriage  was  in  place  again  and  the  rock-drills  were  working.  It  usually  takes 
from  25  to  30  min.  between  the  time  at  which  the  drilling  is  finished  and  the  time 
at  which  the  start  is  made  to  remove  the  debris  ;  that  is  to  say,  25  min.  for  taking 
away  the  drill-carriage,  cleaning  the  holes,  loading  with  explosives  and  blasting. 
An  additional  5  min.  are  consumed  in  getting  the  smoke  away  by  means  of  the 
ventilator  an<l  then  the  men  get  to  work  at  tiie  debris.  In  order  to  assist  the  men 
a  spray  of  water  is  discharged  near  the  heading  after  the  blast.  This  water  is 
brought  into  the  tunnel  in  a  pipe  placed  within  a  larger  pipe,  which' insulates  it 
and  keeps  its  temperature  from  being  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  tunnel." 

Drilling  in  the  top  heading  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two 
or  three  drills  carried  on  tripods  or  on  a  horizontal  bar,  while 
liammer  hand-drills  are  used  generally  for  the  enlargement. 

Mucking-operations  in  the  top  heading  are  very  simple, 
since  all  blasted  material  is  dumped  directly  through  the  up- 
raises into  cars  running  on  a  siding  in  the  bottom  heading. 

The  operations  of  blasting,  mucking,  timbering,  and  haul- 
ing are  performed  without  interruption  and  without  interfer- 
ence with  each  other,  and  a  special  force  of  engineers  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  obtain  such  a  result. 

All  employees  and  workmen  are  insured  against  accident  or 
death,  by  the  contracting  company,  and  great  care  is  therefore 
exercised  in  handling  explosives  and  in  operating  the  trains. 
Data  pertaining  to  driving  the  headings  are  given  in   Table  I. 

12.  Ventilation. — Ventilation  in  the  tunnel  is  obtained  from 
two  ventilators  11.5  ft.  in  diameter,  having  a  capacity  of  53,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  min.  at  5.5  oz.  pressure.  Each  ventilator  is 
belt-driven  by  a  175-h-p.  electric  motor,  housed  in  a  building 
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at  each  portal,  forming  part  of  the  permanent  ventilation- 
system. 

Air  is  taken  in  that  part  of  the  tunnel  already  completed 
through  a  canal  of  68  sq.  ft.  area,  made  of  hollow  tiles,  shown 
in  Fig.  17,  then  through  steel  pipes  to  electric-driven  venti- 
lators running  in  series,  and  having  a  capacity  of  6,300  cu.  ft. 
of  air  per  min.  at  14  oz.  pressure.  These  two  ventilators  are 
mounted  on  carriages,  and  are  moved  along  as  the  work 
advances. 

Openings  are  provided  at  intervals  in  the  ahove-describcd 
air-canal  so  as  to  allow  part  of  the  air  to  escape  in  the  tunnel. 

13.  Rock,  Temperature,  etc. — In  comparing  conditions  on  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  Loetschberg  tunnel,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  at  the  south  end  the  rock  is  generally  harder 
and  the  temperature  higher.  At  the  north  end  the  tempera- 
ture varies  from  75°  to  80°  F.,  while  at  the  south  end  it  has 
reached  a  maximum  of  110°  F.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a 
remarkable  ore:anization  of  the  workincf-force  exists  on  the 
north  end.  The  settlement  at  the  south  end  was  built  by  the 
Loetschlj^rg  Co.  The  winter  there  is  extremely  severe  and 
dangerous.  Three  years  ago,  by  an  avalanche,  seven  men  were 
killed,  among  them  an  American  engineer  named  Merwarth, 
who  was  at  the  time  installing  the  compressed-air  machinery. 
Conditions  of  this  kind  do  not  favor  the  contractor  in  getting 
the  best  kind  of  labor.  Kandersteg,  at  the  north  end,  is  prac- 
tically a  summer-and-winter  resort,  full  of  good  hotels,  easy  to 
reach,  and  a  more  favorable  labor-market. 

At  one  time,  when  the  north  heading  was  making  a  daily 
progress  in  excess  of  the  south  heading,  the  contractors  sent 
some  of  the  drills  from  the  north  heading  over  to  the  south, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  difference  in  progress  was  due  to 
the  drill,  but  the  results  were  not  changed.  It  seems  plain 
that  were  it  a  question  of  machinery  only,  the  machinery 
making  the  greater  progress  would  be  used  throughout,  but 
the  difference  appears  to  be  one  of  natural  conditions  and 
of  organization. 
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The  official  reports  show  that  the  quantity  of"  air  used  tor 
ventilation  on  the  southern  end  was  only  about  lialf  that  on  the 
northern  end,  and  it  is  generally  said  that  the  southern  venti- 
lating-system  was  not  as  effective  as  the  northern,  whereas  the 
temperatures  on  the  southern  end  were  higher.  The  operating- 
force  was  compelled  to  use  compressed  air  from  the  air-mains 
to  increase  the  ventilation,  which,  in  a  measure,  reduced  the 
temperature,  and  decreased  the  i)res8ure  used  for  drilling. 
It  is  likely  that  in  this  way  the  efficiency  of  the  drills  may 
have  been  somewhat  reduced.  The  working-pressures  were : 
north  end,  7.2;  south  end,  5.2  atmospheres. 

The  nature  of  the  rock  was  different  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
tunnel,  as  shown  in  Table  I.  An  average  of  one  steel  was  re- 
quired in  the  north  end  tor  1  cu.  ni.  of  excavation,  while  on 
the  south  end  an  average  of  from  5  to  7  was  required  for  the 
same  work. 

The  average  consumption  of  steels  for  2.5  years  was  :  north 
end,  2.33;  south  end,  7.70  steels  per  cu.  m.  driven. 

The  report  for  the  year  1910  shows  that  in  the  first  part  the 
rock  encountered  on  both  the  north  and  south  ends  was  prac- 
tically the  same,  although  the  average  drilling-time  was  much 
less  on  the  .north  than  on  the  south  end.  To  explain  this,  the 
air-pressure  on  the  north  end  during  this  period  was  7.75,  as 
compared  with  5.7  atmospheres  on  the  south  end,  which  largely 
accounts  for  the  difference.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  steels  per  cubic  meter  of  rock  removed  was,  on  the 
north  end,  4.65 ;  and  on  the  south,  8.61,  which  indicates  either 
that  the  effect  of  the  rock  on  the  drill-bits  was  ditlerent,  or 
that  the  blacksmith-work  was  unequal. 
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G.  II.  Gilbert;  F.  A.  Choffel,  of  Paris;  and  to  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker,  through  his  work  on  Tanvelwg ;  to  C.  K.  King,  in 
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Mining-Costs  at  Park  City,  Utah. 

UV    FKEI*   T.    W  II.LIA.MS. 
( Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June.  I'JU.) 

Introduction. 

The  Park  City  niiniiig-district  is  distinctively  a  camp  of  few 
properties,  5,000  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  district,  being 
under  the  management  of  but  three  companies.  As  a  rule,  the 
ore-bodies  lie  deep,  with  no  outcrop,  except  where  erosion  has 
formed  the  deeper  canyons  and  gulches.  Ontario  canyon  ex- 
posed the  famous  Ontario  ledge,  and  Woodside  gulch  showed 
the  first  ore  of  the  Silver  King  Coalition  mine.  The  Qiiincy 
ore-bodies  were  first  brought  to  light  in  ujiper  Empire  canyon, 
and  Thaynes  canyon  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the  prospector 
during  the  early  days  of  the  camp.  There  are  22  shafts  which 
have  reached  a  depth  of  at  least  500  ft.,  ten  a  depth  of  1,000  ft., 
five  a  depth  of  1,300  ft.,  and  two  a  depth  of  2,000  ft.  The 
amount  ot  lateral  development  has  been  proportionally  exten- 
sive, including  six  long  tunnels,  four  of  which  are  in  3  iniles, 
with  a  fifth  now  being  driven.  The  Ontario  lower  drain-tunnel 
is  now  more  than  4  miles  long. 

The  formations  are  sedimentary,  dipping  about  30°  NW.  and 
N.,and  traversed  by  many  fissures,  dikes,  and  faults.  The 
princi[)al  ore-bodies  are  found  associated  either  with  the  con- 
tact of  the  basal  Ontario  qnartzite  and  the  overlying  limes,  or 
on  a  quartzite  stratum  within  the  limes,  or  in  the  fissures,  or 
along  some  of  the  porphyry  dikes.  The  district  covers  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Uintah  and  Wasatch  ranges,  which  explains 
the  existence  of  large  folds  and  faults,  and  fissures  of  great 
length,  width,  and  depth. 

In  a  general  way,  the  geology  of  the  district  consists  of  a 
basal  ([uartzite  dome,  which  has  been  exposed  by  erosion  at  the 
Ontario  projierty.  The  Ontario  fissure  lies  entirely  within  this 
formation.      Fliinkinir  this  dome  on  the  west,  nortli,  and  eiist  lie 
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the  Park  City  limestones,  dipping  about  30°  towards  the  XW., 
N,,  and  NE.,  respectively,  with  an  average  thickness  of  600  ft. 
This  formation  is  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
most  valuable  deposits.  Above  the  Park  City  formation  there 
is  1,100  ft.  of  Woodside  shales.  The  importance  of  these  im- 
pervious shales  to  the  underlying  limes  is  readily  seen.  Above 
the  shales  occurs  the  Thaynes  Canyon  lime  formation,  which  is 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  Park  City  limes  as  an  ore- 
bearer.  This  formation  was  classified  by  King  as  Pernnt-Car- 
boniferous.     It  has  a  thickness  of  1,200  feet. 

The  description  of  the  ores  given  by  Mr.  Boutwell  in  1003 
still  holds  good,  though  we  are  now  deiiending  more  on  the 
low-grade  milling-ores  for  our  production  than  upon  the  high 
grades  of  earlier  days.  The  ores  are  essentially  argentiferous 
lead-ores  with  accessory  gold  and  copper  and  a  siliceous  gangue. 
The  values  in  the  sulphide  ore  lie  in  galena,  tetrahedrite,  and 
l>yrite;  and  in  the  oxidized  ore  in  cerussite,  anglesite,  azurite, 
malachite,  and  complete  oxidation-products.  Silver  has  also 
been  found  in  its  native  state.  Zinc  is  a  common  associate  in 
fissure-ore.  Barite  and  fluorite  occur  sparingly.  An  average 
high  grade  carries  about  60  oz.  of  silver,  40  per  cent,  of  lead, 
0.25  oz.  of  gold,  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  copper.  Ordinary  crude 
shipping-ore  will  average  50  oz.  of  silver,  22  per  cent,  of  lead, 
0.08  oz.  of  gold,  and  1.5  per  cent,  of  copper.  Simie  zinc  occurs 
with  these  two  classes  of  ores;  but  the  smelters  do  not  pay  for 
it.  The  milling-ore  will  average  from  10  oz.  of  silver,  4  per 
cent,  of  lead,  and  10  per  cent,  of  zinc  up  to  the  values  of  the 
crude  shipping-ore. 

The  fissures  were  the  main  avenues,  allowing  great  freedom 
to  the  mineral-bearing  solutions  as  they  ascended  through 
the  quartzites  and  limes  to  the  surface.  I  believe  that  the  ore- 
deposition  of  the  district  is  genetically  connected  with  the 
vast  masses  of  intrusives  existing  at  great  depths.  Both  mag- 
matic  and  meteoric  waters  probably  played  parts  in  redistribu- 
ting the  values.  The  porphyry  dikes  of  the  district  are  of  two 
ages :  the  older  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  fissures  and  in 
some  instances  playing  the  same  role  in  circulating  values;  the 
younger  porphyry  dikes  were  formed  subsequent  to  the  most 
active  period  of  uplifting  and  mineralization,  and  are  barren. 

Replacement-deposits  are  found  whore  the  fissures  cut  the 
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limes.  Deposits  of  the  fissure  tyite,  in  some  instances,  are  not 
exhausted  at  a  depth  of  2,100  ft.,  wliile  the  replacement-de- 
fiosits  have  been  followed  i<»r  more  than  3,400  ft.  on  the  dip  of 
the  lime-beds. 

The  ore-bearing  solutions  carried  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and 
some  gold,  all  in  primary  comljinations.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  oxidizing  agencies,  the  zinc  and  iron  gave  way,  differen- 
tially enriching  the  lead,  which  does  not  oxidize  readily.  That 
lead  which  does  oxi<lize  is  the  first  to  re-precipitate,  thus  en- 
larging the  original  lead-zone.  Iron  is  then  re-precipitated  he- 
low  the  lead.  Zinc  re-precipitates  last,  and  is  found  at  the 
deeper  levels. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  data  of  mining-costs  should  cover 
large  tonnages,  I  have  preferred  in  this  instance  to  take  a 
number  of  representative  headings,  giving  a  brief  description 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  at  each  place,  believing  that  the 
reader  can  form  a  better  idea  in  this  than  in  any  other  way, 
of  the  work  done. 

The  data  here  given  have  been  furnished  by  the  operations 
of  one  of  the  large  producing  mines  and  are  fairly  representa- 
tive for  the  district.  Other  properties  may  have  enjoyed  lower 
mining-costs,  due  to  the  opening  of  large  homogeneous  ore- 
bodies;  but  such  conditions  are  more  or  less  exceptional  and 
temporary. 

The  total  cost  of  development-work  in  the  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict ranges  from  ^1.03  to  $8.07  per  ton  of  ore  produced.  The 
total  cost  of  stoping  ranges  from  $1.57  to  $4.80  per  ton.  These 
high  costs  are  due  to  the  following  conditions :  (1)  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  ore-deposits  in  the  limestone-beds,  which  must 
be  followed  for  long  distances  in  a  manner  which  precludes 
econtjmy  of  development :  (2)  great  vertical  and  horizontal  dis- 
tances from  the  main  haulage-ways  to  the  surface;  (3)  the 
necessity  of  separating  at  the  mines  the  sraelting-ore,  the  mill- 
ing-ore, and  the  waste. 

In  mining  the  high-grade  carbonate  ores,  it  is  our  custom  to 
"stay  with  "  the  ore  in  its  wanderings  along  the  beds,  and  to 
taki'  it  all  out  as  we  go.  This  nnikes  it  possible  that  a  very 
valuable  dej)Osit  may  have  but  one  small  face  exposed  at  any 
one  time, — whit-h  is  perplexing  to  examining  engineers  who 
wisli  to  "block  out"  a  tonnage.     In  the  operation  of  the  larger 
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mines  there  have  been  long  periods  during  which  there  was 
practically  no  ore  in  sight,  yet  the  usual  production  and  profit 
have  been  maintained.  It  is  rather  an  exception  when  any  con- 
siderable tonnage  can  be  "blocked  out."  Such  a  condition 
occurs  sometimes  in  deposits  of  the  fissure  type. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  cost  of  labor,  timber,  and 
explosives  is  given. 

Statements  of  Cost. 
Labor-Costs  (Eif/ht-Hour  Shifts). 


Shift-bosses, 

.     $5.00 

Machine-men, 

3.25 

Miners,  ......... 

.       3.00 

Muckers,         ........ 

3.00 

Trammers,      ...         ..... 

3.00 

Timber-men,   ........ 

3.50 

Timber-men's  helpers,     ...... 

3.00 

Station-tenders,        ....... 

3.50 

Track-  and  pipe-men,       ...... 

3.25 

Top  car-men,  ........ 

3.00 

Skinners,        ......... 

3.(X) 

Donkey-engineers,   ....... 

3.00 

Sample-men, 

3.50 

Powder-men,  ...         .... 

3.50 

'nmber. 


Oregon. 


Native. 


Size. 

Per  l.iXtO 
Board  Keet. 

Size. 

Per  1.000 
Board  Feel 

12  by  12  in.. 

$23.50 

10  by  10  in.. 

.      $16..50 

10  by  loin.. 

23.50 

9  by    9  in.. 

1G.50 

8  by    Sin., 

22.05 

8  by    8  in.. 

16.50 

6  by    8  in., 

23.30 

f!  by    6  in.. 

16.50 

3  by  12  in., 

22.25 

2  by  ]  2  in. , 

.       20.00 

3  by  10  in., 

22.25 

2  by  10  in., 

.       20.00 

2  by  12  in., 

20.30 

3  by    8  in.. 

18.50 

1  by  12  in.. 

20.30 

3  by    6  in., 

18.50 

2  by    4  in.. 

20.55 

2  by  12  in., 

18.50 

3  by    6  in.. 

20.80 

2  by  10  in., 

18.  .50 

2  by  10  in.,  .     . 

20.  .30 

2  by    8  in.. 

1S..50 

2  by    8  in., 

20.  .SO 
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Poles  (Native). 


C«nUper 
Linear  Foot. 


.i.  -J 

4.0 
4.5 
5.5 
6.5 
7.5 
8.5 

.       9.5 

.     10 

.     l-j 

H  in., 
4  in., 
t!  in., 
7  in., 
H  in., 
it  in., 

10  in., 

11  in., 
r_'  in., 
14  in.. 

Wedges,  $1  per  100. 
Ladders,  8  cents  per  foot. 
Coal,  $3.70  per  ton  at  the  boilers. 
Candles,  $0.0092  apiece. 

Poicdei'. 
1,000  sticks  of  i  powder  weigh   281.0  lb.  and  cost  $38.34. 
1,000  sticks  of  1^  powder  weigh  540.0  lb.  and  cost  St!4.40. 

4  X  caps  cost  ^5.80  per  1,000. 

5  X  caps  cost  $7.00  per  1,000. 

1,000  ft.  of  Blue  Label  fuse  costs  $3.22. 
1,000  ft.  of  Victor  fuse  costs  $4.12. 
1,000  ft.  of  Eagle  fuse  costs  $5.00. 

Drifthif/. 
Record    covers   a    12  <lays"   run.     Size  of    drift,  11   bv  7  i\. 
Driven  on  contact-vein  in  quartzite  with  a  heavy  bla<k   lime 
hanging-wall.      Good  air.     Timbered.     Dry.     In  ore.      Mule- 
tram,  1,750  ft.     Hoisting  in  cars  through  vertical  shaft. 

Lnrfje  Mnchincn  Ihed  ;  22  Muchine-Shi/ts  Worked. 


Cost. 

Cost. 

.XiiKiunt. 

Per  Foot. 

Per  Ton 

Mnchino-nien. 

.    $i:is.i2 

.$2.44 

$0.39 

Muckers,        .... 

127.'>0 

2.26 

0.36 

Pipe-  and  track-men. 

12.00 

0.21 

0.04 

Tinihcr-men. 

;!i..-.o 

o.:>6 

0.09 

Miscellnneous  liihor, 

14.00 

0.25 

0.04 

Labor-cost, 

.     $.S2;i.l2 

$V72 

$0.92 

Cost  of  operating  niacliines,    . 

?SS.00 

$l.->5 

$0.25 

Explosives 

:  5  !..■).'> 

0.".6 

0.09 

Lumber  and  tinil)or. 

72.12 

1.28 

0.21 

Iloi.sting, 

^7.2t 

1.54 

0.25 

Supplies,        ... 

:;.4f; 

0.06 

0.01 

(^Jeneml  expense,   . 

22.  r.-j 

0.40 

0.07 

Total  cost. 


$t>28. 12 


$11.11 


$1.80 
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Cross- Cutting. 

Record  covers  a  12  days'  run.  Size  of  heading,  7  In'  7  tt. 
Three  shifts  per  24  lir.  Two  large  (3|-in.)  machines  drill  from 
the  same  column  each  shift.  Three  machine-men  and  two 
muckers  work  each  shift.  Each  shift  blasts.  The  headinjc  was 
driven  in  hard  quartzite  dipping  25°  in  the  direction  of  ad- 
vance. Dry  face.  Good  air.  The  material  was  waste,  hand- 
trammed  1,000  ft.  and  hoisted  in  cars. 


Large  Machines  Used;  66  Machine- Shifts  Worked. 
All  labor  was  performed  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  $7  per  foot. 


Labor-cost, 

Cost  of  operating  machines, 

Explosives,    . 

Hoisting, 

Supplies, 

General  expense,    . 


Total  cost. 


Amount. 

Cost 
Per  Foot. 

Cost 
Per  Ton 

$651.00 

$7.00 

$1.89 

264.00 

2.84 

0.77 

229.06 

2.46 

0.66 

86.02 

0.92 

0.25 

11.90 

0.1.3 

0.03 

51.02 

0.55 

0.15 

$1,293.00 


$13.90 


$3.75 


Cutting  Station. 

Dimensions  of  the  station  are  18  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  high  and 
55.5   ft.  long.     Driven   in    hard   quartzite. 
No  tramming.     Hoisting  in  cars. 


Drv.     Good   air. 


Large  Machines  Used ;  31  Machine-Shifts  Worked. 
The  cost  of  machine-men,  muckers,  and  timber-men  is  not  segregated,  but  ap- 
pears in  a  lump  sum.     General  expense  is  included  in  the  labor-cost. 


Labor-cost,     . 

Cost  of  operating  machines. 

Explosives,    . 

Lumber  and  timber, 

Hoisting, 

Supplies, 

Total  cost. 


Amount. 
$1,140.2-5 
124.00 
133.88 
127.09 
136.50 
21.11 

$1,682.83 


Cost 
Per  Foot. 

$20.53 

2.25 

2.42 

2.28 

2.46 

0.38 


$30.32 


Cost 
Per  Ton. 

$2.10 

0.23 

0.24 

0.23 

0.25 

0.04 

$3.09 


In  driving  this  station  one  of  the  machine-men  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work  and  held  responsible,  thus  relieving  the 
regular  shift-bosses  of  a  trip  to  the  station  and  down  the  shaf^. 
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Drivin<i  Raise. 
Record  covers  a  period  of  20  days.     Raise  on  contact-vein 
in  the  quartzite.     Dimensions  of  raise,  17.5  by  5.5  ft.     Lime 
hanging-wall.     Good  drilling  and  breaking.     Dry.     Good  air. 
Driven  on  ore.     Mule-tram  of  1,500  ft.  and  hoisted. 

Small  Machines  Cned ;  25  McurhineShifls  Worked. 


Coet 

Cost 

Amount. 

Per  Foot. 

Per  Ton 

Machine-men, 

$31.2-5 

$1.31 

$0.16 

Muckers,        .... 

58.50 

0.95 

0.11 

Tinil)er-nien, 

68.2.5 

1.10 

0.13 

I'ipe-  and  track-men, 

3.00 

0.05 

0.01 

Labor-cost, 

.     $211.00 

$3.41 

$0.41 

Cost  of  operating  machines,  . 

.       $50.00 

$0.81 

$0.10 

P>x  plosives,    .... 

.38.-55 

0..54 

0.07 

Lumber  and  timber. 

81.48 

1.32 

0.16 

Hoisting,        .... 

127.25 

2.06 

0.25 

Supplies,        .... 

4.80 

0.08 

0.01 

Cleneral  expense,   . 

16.28 

0.26 

0.03 

Total  cost, 


$524.. S6 


J.48 


$1.03 


Mliuinij. 
Record  covers  a  7  days'  run.  Dimensions  of  the  winze,  11 
by  7.5  ft.  Sunk  on  contact-vein  in  quartzite  with  a  lime  hang- 
ing-wall. Good  drilling  and  breaking.  Dry.  Good  air. 
Sunk  on  ore.  Depth  of  winze  at  the  time  of  gathering  data, 
110  ft.  The  material  was  hoisted  110  ft.  out  of  the  winze, 
mule-trammed  1,200  ft.,  incline-hoisted  200  ft.,  and  hoisted  up 
the  main  shaft  in  cars. 

Large  Machines  l^sed  ;  4  Machine-ShifU  Worked, 


.Machine  men. 
Muckers, 
Timber-men, 
Miscellaneous  lalxir, 

Liibor-cosl, 

Cost  of  operating  machines, 

Kxplosive.**,    . 

Lumber  and  tiinticr. 

Hoisting, 

Supplie.'', 

(ionor.d  expen.se,    . 

Total  cost, 


Amount. 

$28.00 
60.00 
50.75 
19.60 


$158.25 

$16.00 
8. 84 
il.76 
20.65 
t.39 
1.26 

$2h».16 


Cost 

Cost 

Pur  Foot. 

Per  Ton 

$3.73 

$0.95 

s.oo 

2,04 

6.77 

1.70 

2.60 

0.67 

$21.10 

$5.36 

$2.13 

$0.54 

I.IS 

0.30 

i.ao 

0.33 

2. 75 

0.70 

0..59 

0.15 

0.17 

0.04 

$29.22 


$7.42 
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Sin  lav  g  Vertical  Shaft. 

Dimensions  of  ehat't,  17  by  6.5  ft.  over  all.  Record  covers  a 
period  of  30  days.  Sunk  through  hard  quartzite.  Continuous 
puniping  for  a  distance  of  300  ft.  Depth  of  shaft,  1,700  ft. 
Rock  hoisted  to  the  nearest  level  by  bucket,  transferred,  and 
hoisted  to  the  surface  by  cage. 

lAirye  MachincH  Uxed ;  V2  Maehiiu-ShifU  Worked. 
The  labor-cost  of  machine-men,  muckers,  timber-men  and  bosses  is  not  segre- 
f?att(l,  l)Ut  appears  in  a  himp  sum. 


Amount. 

Cost 
Per  Foot. 

Cost 
Fer  Toil, 

Labor-cost,     .... 

.  $1,140.25 

$42.2.3 

$5.70 

Cost  of  operating  machines,    . 

48.00 

1.78 

0.24 

Explosives,    .... 

8().33 

3.20 

0.43 

Lumber  and  timber, 

.       105.20- 

3.90 

0.53 

Hoisting,        .... 

100.00 

3.69 

0.50 

Supplies,        .... 

42.00 

1.56 

0.21 

General  expense,   . 

91.22 

3.38 

0.46 

Total  cost,  .         .  $1,613.00  $-59.74  $8.07 

Stopinii. 

Stopes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  have  an  average  width  of  10  ft.  The 
ore  occurs  in  quartzite  with  some  lime.  Drills  and  breaks 
easily.  Square-set  timbering  used.  No  sorting  necessary,  as 
all  the  rock  goes  for  mill-ore.  No  stope-tilling  placed  at  the 
time  these  costs  were  compiled.  Rather  soft  hanging-wall. 
Distance  from  the  shaft,  about  1,500  ft.  All  the  labor-costs  are 
taken  as  shown  by  the  pay-roll.  The  cost  of  machines  includes 
everything  that  can  be  charged  to  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
such  as  sharpening  steel,  air,  repairs,  etc.  The  cost  of  exjilo- 
sives  includes  the  total  cost  of  all  powder,  fuse,  and  caps,  as 
given  in  the  table  of  powder-costs.  The  cost  of  hoisting  in- 
cludes everything  which  can  be  charged  to  hoisting,  sucli  as 
steam,  hoisting-engineers,  shaft-repairs,  etc.  This  item  is  high 
because  the  rock  is  still  handled  in  cars  through  the  shaft. 
Heavy  hoisting-charges  do  not  obtain  throughout  the  district, 
as  a  rule.  Lumber  and  timber  are  charged  with  the  actual 
cost,  delivered  at  the  shaft.  The  cost  of  sui»plies  covers  all 
supplies  going  into  the  stopes,  including  candles.  The  general 
expense  includes  the  wages  of  bosses,  the  cost  of  assaying, 
surveying,  and  all  underground  work  of  a  general  nature  att'ect- 
ing  the  cost  of  stoping,  such  as  powder-men,  top  car-men,  etc. 
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Small  Machines  I'ned.      Machine-Shiftx  Worked:  Stope  No.  1,  IS;  S(ojm:  So.  2, 
73  ;  Slope  ^Vo.  3,  8. 


Stoi>e  No.  1. 

Slope  No.  2. 

stope  No.  3 

Machine-men, 

.       $58.  oO 

$237.25 

$26.00 

Muckers, 

12.00 

255.00 

27.00 

Pipe-  and  track-men, 

'J.  00 

60.00 

21.00 

Timber-men,  . 

10.50 

106.75 

31.50 

Miscellaneous, 

0.00 
$90.00 

52.00 

6.00 

Total  laljor, 

$711.00 

$111.50 

Cost  of  operating  machines. 

$36.00 

$146.00 

$16.00 

Explosives, 

16.50 

84.20 

14.36 

Luniher  and  timher, 

114.16 

493.11 

160.36 

Hoisting, 

33.75 

401.62 

39.00 

Supplies, 

4.09 

10.72 

9.88 

General  expense,     . 

(i.oo 

66.00 

8.00 

Total  cost. 

.     $301.05 

$1,902.65 

$359.10 

Tons  of  ore,    . 

121.5 

1,606.5 

156.0 

Tons  of  waste  hoisted. 

13.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  tons. 

135.0 

1,606.5 

156.0 

Cost  per  ton. 

$2.23 

$1.19 

$2.30 

Stope  A^o.  4. — The  average  width  of  this  stope  is  16  ft.,  other- 
wise the  conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  stopes 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.     Distance  from  the  shaft,  1,700  feet. 

Sinull  Machines  Uxed ;   15  Machine-ShifU  Worked. 

Amount. 


^lachine-mcn, 

Muckers, 

Timber-men, 

Total  labor, 

Cost  of  operating  machines, 

Explosives,  . 

1-miibcr  and  timber, 

Hoisting, 

Supplies, 

General  expense,  . 

Total  cost. 

Tons  of  ore. 

Tons  of  waste  hoisted,  . 

Total  tons, 
Cost  per  ton. 


$48.75 
52.50 
32.50 

$133.75 

$30.00 
15.11 

112.00 

56.30 

9. 52 

24.07 

$380.75 

232.2 
9.0 

241.2 
$1.57 
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Sto'pe  No.  5. — This  stope  has  been  chosen  because  it  repre- 
sents a  type  frequent  in  the  Park  City  district.  The  width 
varies  from  4  to  11  ft.  The  timbering  is  partly  stull  and  partly 
square-set.  The  stope  is  225  ft.  above  the  level  and  4,500  ft. 
from  the  shaft.  Very  wet,  gum  clothes  being  necessary  for 
the  most  part.  The  ore  is  being  followed  up  and  along  the 
beds  of  lime,  necessitating  a  triple  handling  of  the  ore  Ijefore 
it  reaches  the  level.  The  ore  is  mule-trammed  to  a  point  near 
the  shaft,  dropped  to  the  tunnel-level  by  chute,  and  hauled  to 
the  railroad. 


Small  Machines  Used  ; 

121  Machine-Shi/tn  Worked. 

Amount 

Machine-men,     . 

$418.00 

Hand  miners,     . 

276.25 

Muckers,    .         .         .         . 

290.50 

Pipe-  and  track-men. 

10.50 

Timber-men, 

225.00 

Miscellaneous  labor, 

67.00 

Total  labor,   . 

.     $1,287.2-5 

Cost  of  operating  machines, 

$242.00 

Explosives, 

59.64 

Lumber  and  tinibt-r,  . 

90.06 

Hoisting,  .         .         .         . 

98.52 

Supplies,    .         .         .         . 

....            25.65 

General  expense. 

90.10 

Total  cfist, 

.     $1,893.22 

Tons  of  ore. 

390.6 

Tons  of  waste  hoisted,  .     . 

3.5 

Total  tons,     . 

3'."4.1 

Cost  per  ton, 

$4.80 

VOL.   XLII. — 28 
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Geology  of  the  Cobalt  District,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BY   REGINALD   K.    IIORK,*    IIOLOHTON,    MICH. 
( Wilkes- Harre  Meeting,  June.  1911.) 

I.  Introduction. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Bilver  at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  in  August, 
1903,  more  than  100,000,000  oz.  of  silver  have  been  produced 
by  the  mines  in  the  Xipissing  district,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  least  as  much  more  will  be  produced  in  the  next 
live  years.  The  estimated  value  of  the  aggregate  output  of 
ore  to  the  end  of  1910  is  ^48,327,280.  The  ore  yielded 
93,977,833,  oz.  of  silver  and  was  mined  at  a  net  profit  of  about 
$26,000,000.  For  1910  the  production  was  30,558,825  oz., 
valued  at  $15,436,894,  and  yielding  a  profit  of  about  $9,000,000. 
The  details  of  the  production  of  the  Cobalt  district  for  the 
years  1904  to  1909,  inclusive,  as  reported  by  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Mines,  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  \.—SUccr- Production  of  the  Cobalt  District,  1904  to  1909. 

8mkltino-0re. 


1904 

1905 

i90(; 

1907 
1908 
1909 

1908 
1909 


Production. 

Ounces. 

206,875 

2, 45!,. 8.56 

5.401,766 

10,023,311 

18,022,480 

22,436,355 


1,415,395 
3,461,470 


Value. 

Silver-Content. 

i 

$111,887 
1,360,503 
8,667,551 
6,155,891 

Oz.  Per  Ton.   ■ 

1,309 

1,143 

1,013 

677 

8,468,293 
10,809,872 

736 
809 

CONCKNTRATES. 

$665,085 
1,651,704 

1,240 
1,174 

$708 
684 
687 
416 
868 
389 


585 

559 


TIk'  sliipiiK'iits  ffoin  Cobalt  arc  in  llic  form  of  smelting-oro, 
conceiitrates  from  milling-orc,  and  l)nllion.  The  smelting-ore 
is  largely  higli  grade,  averaging  about  3,000  oz.  per  ton.  A 
smaller  return  is  from  wliat  is  called  low-grade  ore  and  whicli 


*  Instructor  in  GeoluKy,  Micliigan  College  of  Mines  ;  Assistant  State  (ieologist 
of  Mifliigan. 
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averages  about  200  oz.  per  ton.  The  ore  milled  in  the  camp 
averages  about  30  oz.  per  ton.  In  1910  the  bullion  shipped 
contained  about  940,000  oz,  of  silver,  and  a  much  larger 
amount  will  be  sent  out  in  1911. 

Xearly  all  of  the  ore  has  been  obtained  from  mines  locate<l 
within  3  miles  of  the  original  discovery ;  but  silver-  and  cobalt- 
ores  have  been  found  in  widely-separated  areas,  and  there  are 
now  well-established  camps  at  Gowganda^  and  South  Lorrain. 
Xeither  of  these  camps  can  rival  Cobalt,  yet  each  one,  while 
operating  under  adverse  conditions,  has  shipped  several  car- 
loads of  rich  ore  and  has  developed  considerable  concentrating- 
ore.  One  mine  in  Casey  townshiji,  north  of  Lake  Temiska- 
ming,  makes  occasional  small  shipments.  The  camps  at  P^lk 
lake  and  at  Maple  mountain  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, though  the  ore-deposits  so  far  discovered  are  small  and 
irregular. 

These  camps,  and  several  others  in  which  similar  but  non- 
productive deposits  have  been  found,  are  in  the  district  ot 
Xipissing,  They  lie  within  a  broad  belt  of  Huronian  rocks,, 
the  southern  boundary  of  which  stretches  from  Georgian  bay, 
NE.  to  Lake  Temiskaming  and  Quebec  Province.  There  is 
til  us  a  large  field,  about  80  miles  square,  in  Xipissing  in  which 
numerous  discoveries  of  native  silver  and  cobalt  arsenides  have 
been  made,  and  in  which  more  will  doubtless  be  made  as  ex- 
ploration is  continued.  Immediately  north  of  Gowganda  lies 
the  newly-discovered  Porcupine  gold-field.  I  have  described 
the  silver-fields  in  a  general  way  in  my  paper.-  The  present 
l»aper  relates  chiefly  to  the  geological  features  of  the  Xipissing 
district.  A  summary  of  recent  developments  at  Cobalt  has 
been  published  elsewhere.'^ 

Fig,  1  is  a  sketch-map  of  the  Cobalt  district,  and  Fig.  2  is  a 
view  of  the  town  of  Cobalt  from  Xipissing  hill.  Fig.  3  illus- 
trates the  method  of  prospecting  b}'  trenches  at  the  Xipissing 
mine,  the  Coniagas  niine  appearing  in  the  background  of 
the  view  towards  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  Buffalo  mine 


'  Silver  Deposits  of  Gowcanda  District,  Ontario,  Mlnin<j  World,  vol.  .xxxii., 
No.  24,  pp.  1171  to  1173  (June  11,  19101. 

"  The  Silver  Fields  of  Nipissing,  presented  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the 
<  anadian  Mining  Institute,  in  1910 ;  not  yet  published. 

^  Engiiurrimi  and  Mining  Journid,  vol.  xci.,  Xo.  14,  pp.  717  to  718  'Apr.  8,  1911;. 
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at  the  left.     Fig.  4  gives  a  nearer  view  of  the  plants  at  the 
Coniagas  and  Trethewey  mines. 

II.  General  Geology. 

The  district  here  described  is  underlain  for  the  greater  part 
by  rocks  of  four  distinct  series,  all  believed  to  be  pre-Cam- 
brian.  The  oldest  is  a  complex  of  much  metamorphosed 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  designated  by  the  name 
Keewatin.  Intrusive  into  these  is  a  series  of  siliceous,  dis- 
tinctly-grained igneous  rocks,  called  Laurentian.  Lying  un- 
conformably  on  both  of  these  formations  is  the  sedimentary 
series  to  which  Logan  gave  the  name  Iluronian.  Intrusive 
into  all  of  these  are  masses  of  diabase,  here  referred  to  the 
Keweenawan.  The  Laurentian  and  Keewatin  together  com- 
prise the  Archi^an,  and  the  Iluronian  and  Keweenawan  make 
up  the  Algonkian.  There  is,  XW.  from  Lake  Temiskaming, 
a  series  of  fossiliferous  sediments,  chiefly  limestone,  which  lies 
unconformably  on  the  Algonkian,  and  which  has  been  corre- 
lated with  the  Xiagara  of  New  York  State. 

Rich  silver-ore  has  been  mined  from  the  Huronian  sedi- 
ments, from  the  Keewatin  complex,  and  from  the  Keweenawan 
diabase ;  but  none  from  the  Laurentian  rocks.  Probably  00 
per  cent,  of  the  silver  has  been  taken  from  veins  in  Iluronian 
sediments. 

The  geological  section  of  the  Cobalt  district  is  outlined  in 
Table  II.  The  chief  divisions  were  noted  b}-  Sir  "William  E. 
Logan  and  Robert  Bell  in  the  early  reports  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey.  The  subdivisions  were  made  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Barlow,^  Dr.  W.  G.  Miller,'*  and  others  as  the  result  of  more 
detailed  mapping  for  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments. 
I  offer  the  table  in  this  form  after  having  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  structural  relations  and  examining  mi- 
croscopically several  hundred  rock-sections.  Free  use  has  been 
made  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  geology  of  the  district  and 
I  append  a  list  to  this  paper. 


*  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Area  Included  by  the 

Nipissirig  and  Temiscaniing  Map  Slieets,  Ofohffiral  S!Hn<ty  of  (hnada,  New  .Series, 
vol.  X.,  pt.  1.,  303  pp.  (1897^.  The  Teinapuui  District,  .S'i/nir»i<iry  Report  of  th- 
Geoloijlral  Siirvi-y  J >rp(u(mcnt  of  Cdnndii,  pp.  120  to  \X]  (1003). 

*  Cobalt-Nickel  .Vrsenides  and  Silver-Deposits  of  Temiskaming,  Fourteenth  Re- 
port, Ontario  Bureau  of  Mineii,  pt.  11.,  (5(5  pp.  1'.>0A  ;  Siitcenth  Report,  pt.  II.,  j>p. 
1  to  116  (1907). 
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Tablk  it. — Rocks  of  the  Nipissinr/  S'drer- Fields. 

1.  Cenozoic  : 

Recent Clay,  marl,  peat. 

Pleistocene (1)  Coarse  unslratified  material — sand,  gravel,  boulders. 

(2)  Stratified  clay  with  some  sand. 

Great  unconformity. 

2.  Palaeozoic  : 

Silurian Gray  limestone  with   some  interbedded   greenish  shales, 

and  at  the  base  an  arenaceous  conglomerate. 
Correlated  witli  Niagara  of  New  York  State. 

Great  unconformity. 

3.  Algonkian  : 

Keweenawan Igneous  intrusives  only.    Chieliy  quartz-diabase  and  quartz- 

gabbro  with  acid  diflerentiation-products.    Some  olivine- 
diabase  and  diabase-porphyrite  dikes. 
Igneous  contact. 
Huronian Sedimentary  rocks  only. 

(a)  An  upper  series.  Probably  equivalent  to  Middle 
Huronian  of  Lake  Superior  district.  Chiefly  feldspathic 
quartzite  with  some  conglomerate. 

Sliyht  unconformity. 

(b)  A  lower  series.  Probably  equivalent  to  Ix)wer 
Huronian  of  Lake  Superior  district.  Chiefly  graywacke, 
shale,  conglomerate,  and  feldspathic  quartzite.  The 
conglomerate  pebbles  are  mostly  of  holocrystalline 
igneous  rocks,  the  matrix  graywacke  and  gray  shale. 
The  rocks  are  seldom  schistose  except  as  the  result  of 
contact  nietamorphism. 

Great  unconformity. 

4.  Arch^an  : 

Laurentian Igneous   intrusives   only.       Holocrystalline   light-colored 

siliceous  rocks.     Chiefly  granites,  diorites,  syenites,  and 
gneisses. 
Igneous  contact. 

Keewatin Igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.     .•\11  much  metamorphosed 

and  many  schistose.  The  relative  age  of  the  igneous 
and  sedimentary  rocks  is  doubtful.  Tiie  igneous  rocks 
are  chiefly  of  extrusive  types. 

Extrusive^ (1)  Dark -colored    basic    rocks — b  a  8  a  1 1  s — 

mostly  witli  composition  and  texture  of 
altered  diabases. 
(2)  Light-colored  siliceous  rocks— fe  1  s  i  t  e- 
porphyries — m  o  s  1 1  y  quartz-|»orphyrie8 
whicli  have  been  altered  to  sericite- 
schists. 

Intru-sitfs (1)  Basic  rocks,  mostly  diabase  and  gabbro. 

(2)  Siliceous  rocks,  mostly  quartz-porphyries 
and  porphy rites. 

Sediments (1)  Tlie  iron-formation,  chert,  jaspiiite,  car- 

bonatc-*,  slates,  and  green  schists. 
(2)  Fragmental  volcanic  rocks — a  gray  felsite 
agglomerate. 
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III.  Petrology. 
1.  Keewatin  Formations. 
The  Keewatin  rocks  are  of  very  numerous  types;  some  igne- 
ous, some  sedimentary,  and  all  much  metamorphosed.     None 
are  of  great  areal  extent.     The  igneous  are  more  widespread 
than  those  that  are  believed  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin. 


Fkj.  1. — Sketcu-Map  of  thk  Coualt  Distkict,  Ontario. 

The  igneous  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  fine-grained  types, 
varying  in  color  from  dark  greenish  black  to  very  light  gray, 
and  in  composition  from  basic  to  iiighly  siliceous.  Medium- 
to  coarse-irrained   durk-c(»b)re(l    masses  intrude  those  of   finer 
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grain,  and  holocry.stalline  light-colored  siliceous  rocks  are  typi- 
cally absent. 

The  most  widespread  of  the  Keewatin  rocks  are  the  line- 
grained  dark-colored  basaltic  types,  which  resemble  closely  the 
Mona  schists  of  Michigan.  These  rocks  are  always  much 
altered,  and  from  the  color  of  characteristic  decomposition- 
products  are  conveniently  referred  to  as  greenstones.  Most 
frequently  the  chief  original  minerals  found  in  them  are  soda- 
lime  feldspars,  pyroxene,  horn])lende,  and  iron-ores.  Ophitic 
textures  are  found  in  many  of  the  specimens  examined,  and 
rocks  of  the  composition  and  texture  of  altered  diabase  are 
especially  prominent.  There  are  also  dark-colored  rocks  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  foliation  and  to  which  the  terms 
chlorite-  and  hornblende-schist  are  applicable.  The  light- 
colored  volcanics  are  much  less  abundant,  and  are  not  found 
in  all  the  localities  in  which  the  Keewatin  rocks  are  well  de- 
veloped. As  a  rule  their  original  character  is  obscured  and 
they  have  a  schistose  structure.  A  common  type  is  yellowish 
to  greenish  sericite-schist  stained  by  decomposition-products  of 
pyrite. 

Dike  rocks  of  various  types  are  found  intruding  the  volca- 
nics. Among  dark-colored  ones,  olivine-diabase,  diabase,  and 
lamprophyres  are  common.  Quartz-porphyries  are  prominent 
among  the  light-colored  varieties. 

Fragmental  igneous  rocks  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  dis- 
trict. They  are  usually  of  rather  light  color,  gray  to  greenish, 
and  of  intermediate  composition,  and  resemble  the  Kitchi 
schists  of  the  Marquette  iron  range. 

The  rocks  thought  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin  are  cherts, 
carbonates,  slates,  schists,  and  jaspilites.  They  constitute  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "  iron-formation."  The  surface-ex- 
posure of  some  iron-formations  suggests  truncated  sharply- 
folded  synclines  of  sediments  which  were  originally  ferruginous 
carbonates,  cherts,  and  shales.  The  metamorphic  rocks  pro- 
duced from  these  are  now  inclosed  by  igneous  rocks,  on  which 
they  may  have  been  depositecl.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
most  of  the  Keewatin  rocks  are  of  volcanic  types,  and  that  the 
fragmental  ones  have  characters  similar  to  those  produced  bv 
water-action.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  igne- 
ous material  was  emitted  by  submarine  volcanoes,  and  that  the 
sediments  are  of  practically  contemporaneous  origin. 
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There  are  several  rich  veins  of  silver  in  Keewatin  rocks  at 
Cobalt.  Most  of  the  recently-discovered  gold-quartz  deposits 
at  Porcupine,  50  miles  north  of  Gowganda,  are  in  Keewatin 
rocks — chiefly  in  schists  impregnated  with  carbonates.  I  have 
recently  described  "  these  gold-deposits. 

2.   Laitrentian  Formation. 

The  rocks  of  this  series  are  for  the  most  part  holocrystalline 
light-colored  siliceous  types.  They  are  medium-  and  coarse- 
grained granites,  diorites,  and  syenites.  Quartzose  varieties 
are  especially  prominent,  and  red  granites  are  the  most  common 
members  of  the  group.  Some  of  the  granites  are  practically 
free  from  dark-colored  minerals,  while  others  are  characterized 
by  biotite  and  hornblende.  The  syenites  usually  show  green 
hornblende.  In  many  parts  of  the  district  gneissoid  structure 
is  not  specially  prominent,  thus  diftering  markedly  from  the 
rocks  of  the  original  Laurentian  area.  Wherever  these  rocks 
have  been  found  in  contact  with  those  described  above  as  Kee- 
watin, they  intrude  the  latter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  rocks 
of  this  type  in  the  silver-lield  have  been  found  intrusive  into 
the  sediments  described  below  as  Huronian.  In  numerous 
instances  I  have  found  Huronian  conglomerates  which  lie  un- 
comformably  on  granites  and  syenites  referred  to  the  Lau- 
rentian. No  deposits  of  economic  importance  have  been  found 
in  Laurentian  rocks  in  Nipissing. 

3.  Huronian  Formation. 

All  of  the  rocks  of  the  Huronian  series  are  of  sedimentary 
types.  The  lower  beds  are  chiefly  conglomerate,  shale,  felds- 
pathic  quartzite,  and  graywacke.  Slaty  cleavage,  found  in 
many  instances,  is  only  locally  developed,  and  there  are  few 
large  areas  of  true  slates.  Fig.  5  is  a  view  of  a  typical  out- 
crop of  Huronian  sediments  in  the  Temagami  Reserve;  the 
well-stratiflcd  shaly  graywacke  is  overlain  by  the  massive  gray- 

•  Canadian  Mining  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.,  No.  20,  pp.  617  to  622  (Oct.  15,  1910)  ; 
No.  21,  pp.  649  to  656  (Nov.  1,  1910)  ;  vol.  xxxii..  No.  3,  pp.  82  to  86  (Feb.  1, 
1911).  Enc/inrering  and  Mining  Jonrnal,  vol.  xc.  No  27,  pp.  1296  to  1298  (I)ec. 
31,  1910).  Mining  and  Srienlifir  Prcis,  vol.  ci.,  No.  22,  pp.  70.")  to  706  (Nov.  26, 
1910) ;  vol.  cii.,  No.  17,  pj).  58S  to  591  (Apr.  29.  1911*.  Also,  Quebec  Meeting, 
Canadian  Mining  Institute,  March,  1911. 


Fir;.  2.— A  View  of  Cobalt  FKo^r  Xii-i-six*;  Hni.. 


^"'-    ■      '   ^       -      i'UM  Xii'i^;^iX(i  JliLJ.,  LuuKiN..   W'kst,  Showing  Mkthod  of 
Prospectixg  by  Tkexches.     Coniagas  Mine  ix  Right  Background. 


fUi,    4,        VuNIAGAS    AND    TrETHKWKY    .M|NE<,  C'uBAI.T. 


Fl«.   O. — A  TVIMCAL    (K  ICROI'   OF    HlKOXIAN    SeIjIMKM>,    TkMAGA.MI    lit-KUVK.       WeLL- 

Sthatifiei)  nitAYu  A(  kt;  Ovkri.aix  by  Massive  CJraywacke  Cox(;i.omekate. 


In.,  (\.     lIiKONiAN  Conglomerate,  Coniacjas  Mine,  C'ohai.t. 


Fit;.  7.  —  \\'kAT1IKIIE1>  .SlREAi  K  «>K   UlRuXIAN  C'd.NwI.uM  ERA  1 1,    .\  1 1'lrv^lNi;   M I NE,  CoBA  1/1". 


Fi<i.  8. — .Sii.vkrS.mai.titk  Vkix,  '.'  in.  Widk,  Lawxin   Mink,  (  ocAi 


Fig.  9. — Rich  Ore  Showing  at  the  Si'Rface  on  the  Lawson  Property  of  La 
Rose  Mines.  Shows  How  the  Readily-Weathering  Smaltite  Has  Been 
Preserved  Since  Glacial  Times  by  a  Few  Feet  of  Drift. 


Fkj.  10. — Silver-Smaltitk  Veins,  Cobalt.     Fk;.  11. — S.maltite-Silver  Vein,  Cobalt. 


Kl<i.    IJ. — .\D1T    UN     NAItltoW     \kIN,    I. a    ]\0<V.    ^^INK.       SlIOWS    .I(tlNTIX<.    A.Mi    HkUDI.Su 

l.\    CiRAYWAl'KK. 
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wacke  conorlomeratc'.  Fiu".  0  illustrate.s  the  (.-onirlonierate 
wliich  occurs  at  the  Coiiiagas  mine,  and  Fig.  7  the  weathered 
surface  of  an  outcro[)  at  tlie  Nipissing  mine. 

The  usual  succession  is,  a  basal  conglomerate  with  a  dark- 
colored  hardened  mudstone  matrix,  grading  into  graywacke 
and  nhale  with  no  large  pebbles.  Above  the  shales  are  feld- 
spathic  quartzites,  and  tliese  are  overlain  by  a  massive  conglom- 
erate. The  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  greatly,  partly  owing 
to  the  very  irregular  contour  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and 
to  marked  ditlerences  in  erosion.  At  Cobalt  the  series  is 
rarely  300  ft.  thick ;  but  Dr.  Parks  describes  a  550-ft.  vertical 
section  of  similar  rocks  at  Chaminiss  hill,  east  of  Larder 
lake. 

A  younger  series  of  sediments  consisting  largely  ot  feld- 
spathic  quartzite  overlies  those  described  above.  In  most 
instances  Avliere  exposures  showing  the  relations  have  been 
discovered,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  series.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  definite  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  series.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  a 
discontinuity  of  deposition  expressed  by  a  basal  conglomerate. 

1.  CoDf/lomerale. — The  conglomerate  of  the  lower  series  is  a 
very  peculiar  type  of  rock,  and  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  its 
mode  of  formation.  The  distribution  of  the  pebbles  is  very 
irregular,  and  in  some  parts  there  are  rounded  boulders  several 
inches  in  diameter,  scattered  at  wide  intervals  through  fine- 
grained graywacke  and  shale.  The  [lebbles  are  of  many  types, 
the  most  conspicuous  being  red  and  gray  granites,  similar  to 
the  rocks  of  the  Laurentian.  The  darker-colored  boulders  are 
in  part  granitoid  types;  but  frequently  are  fine-grained  rocks 
similar  to  the  more  massive  members  of  the  Keewatin  series. 
Boulders  similar  to  the  more  readily  disintegrated  schists  and 
slates  of  the  Keewatin  series  are  only  conspicuous  in  portions 
of  the  conglomerate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter. 
There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the  tyj^es  of  boulders  in  the 
conghmierate  in  all  ])arts  of. the  area;  but  near  the  base  of  the 
beds  there  is  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  types  similar  to 
those  other  rocks  which  are  immediately  adjacent. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  angular  fragments  at  the  base, 

the  boulders  are  generally  well  rounded,  as  though  water-worn  : 

'thers  are  subangular.     The  arrangement  of  the  boulders  and 
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the  character  of  the  matrix  suggest  glacial  debris.  See  Dr. 
A.  P.  Coleman's  paj»er,  The  Lower  Iluronian  Ice  Age/  and  my 
paper.  The  Glacial  Origin  of  Iluronian  Rocks  of  Xipissing." 

2.  Shales. — Intimately  associated  with  the  conglomerates  are 
hard,  distinctly-bedded  sliales,  which  for  the  most  part  are  gray  in 
color,  and  less  often  greenish  black.  Occasionally  these  shales 
are  interbanded  with  layers  of  purple,  green,  and  pale  gray 
colors.  All  are  composed  partly  of  minute  indeterminable 
particles.  The  chief  recognizable  minerals  are  quartz  and 
decomposed  feldspar,  minute  scales  of  chlorite  and  serieite,  and 
small  grains  of  epidote,  biotite,  and  iron-ores. 

3.  Graywackc. — There  are  some  rocks,  closely  allied  to  the 
shales  and  arkoses,  to  which  the  term  "  graywacke  "  is  applied. 
The  chief  recognizable  constituents  are  feldspar,  quartz,  a  dark 
chloritic  mineral,  and  a  jiale-colored  mica.  Less  abundant  are 
small  particles  of  iron-ore  and  epidote,  while  biotite,  pyroxene, 
and  amphibole  are  rare.  With  the  minerals  are  angular  and 
rounded  rock-particles  of  various  sizes.  Rock  of  this  type  in 
some  instances  is  found  in  massive  beds  of  uniform  character, 
and  similar  material  forms  the  matrix  of  much  of  the  bouMor 
conglomerate. 

4.  Quartzile  and  Arkose. — The  most  widespread  and  thickest 
beds  of  Iluronian  rocks  are  quartzites  and  arkoses.  The 
(juartzites  are  in  most  instances  feldspathic  and  grade  insen- 
sibly into  typical  arkoses.  They  are  usually  very  massive,  tine 
to  medium  grained,  and  not  unlike  light-colored  granites  in 
appearance. 

Most  of  the  rich  deposits  at  Cobalt  arc  in  Iluronian  rocks, 
and  especially  in  the  conglomerate.  In  no  part  of  the  district 
have  ores  been  found  in  the  ujiper  series  of  the  Iluronian. 

4.  Keweenawan  Formation. 

The  igneous  masses  referred  to  this  series  are  of  types  having 
for  the  most  part  the  composition  and  texture  of  diabases,''  the 
most  abundant  being  medium-grained  gray  quartz-diabase. 
Coarser-grained  types  are  in  part  typical  diabase,  and  less  often 
ot"  the   texture  of   gabbros.      Some   red-colored   and   ([Uartzose 

'  Jourual  of  Geology,  vol.  xvi.,  No.  2,  pp.  149  to  158  (Feb. -Mar.,  1908'. 

*  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  xviii.,  No.  ">,  pp.  459  to  467  (July-.Vug.,  1910|. 

•  Dinhase  of  tlie  C'ob:ill  District,  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  xviii.,  No.  .3,  pp.  271 

to  27K  (Ai)r.-M:iy.  IHIO). 
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masses  are  closely  connected  in  composition  ami  origin  with 
the  gray  diabase,  while  aplitic  veins'"  of  soda  granite  are  proba- 
bly siliceous  difterentiation-products.  There  are  also  some 
dikes  of  olivine-diabase  and  of  diabase-porphyrite. 

In  none  of  these  masses  do  the  structures  or  textures  indi- 
cate volcanic  origin,  thus  differing  markedly  from  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks  with  which  they  are  here  correlated.  I  regard 
these  masses  as  the  deep-seated  equivalents  of  the  Keweenawan 
volcanics  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Diabase  Masses. — There  is  great  variety  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  exposed  masses.  Many  are  of  decided  sheet-like 
form.  The  sills  vary  in  thickness  from  100  to  500  ft.,  and  in 
extent  can  seldom  be  traced  continuously  for  more  than  a  few 
miles. 

In  many  cases  the  diabase  conforms  to,  and  lias  apparently 
its  shape  determined  by,  the  bedding-planes  of  underlying 
shales.  The  shales  usually  dip  slightly  towards  the  diabase, 
suggesting  that  collapse  followed  the  sealing  of  the  feeding- 
channels.  Other  masses  show  in  places  decided  stock-like 
contacts,  and  many  of  the  smaller  outcrops  are  dikes. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  diabase  masses  is  of  dark-gray 
color  and  of  medium  grain.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  3. 
The  rock  is  composed  chiefly  of  grayish  or  greenish  soda-lime 
feldspars,  set  in  dull  brown  pyroxenes.  Biotite  and  black  iron 
oxides  are  generally  also  visible.  Quartz  is  frequently  present, 
though  often  in  small  quantity  interwoven  with  feldspar,  an<l 
then  not  always  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  some  specimens  tliere  is  a  decided  pink  eolor,  due  to  the 
presence  of  pink  sodic  felds[)ar.  In  these  portions  quartz  is 
more  prominent,  and  grains  of  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  are  fre- 
<|uently  visible. 

While  in  some  instances  the  texture  is  that  of  gabbro.  the 
diabasic  character  is  generally  developed  in  more  or  less 
degree,  and  the  term  "  diabase  ''  has,  therefore,  been  used  in 
this  article  as  a  designation  for  the  rock-masses.  For  some 
mimn- portions  of  the  masses,  the  term  "gabbro''  should  be  a}>- 
plied.  Other  small  portions  are  albite-granites  and  quartz-gab- 
bro.     The  red  portions,  like  the  Lake  Superior  "red  rocks," 


'"  Differentiation  Products  in  Quartz  Diabase  Masses  of  the  Silver  Fiehls  of  Ni- 
pissing,  Economic  Geology,  vol.  vi.,  No.  ],  pp.  ol  to  69  (Jan. -Feb.,  1011). 
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usually  sliow  the  intergrowth  of  quartz  and  feldspars  character- 
istic of  micropegniatites, 

IV.  Structure  of  the  Deposits." 

The  ore-bodies  are  all  tissure-filliiigs,  and  the  veins  are  but  a 
few  inches  wide.  Surface-exposures  of  some  silver-smaltite 
veins  in  the  Cobalt  district  are  shown  in  Figs.  8,  9, 10,  and  11. 
Tlie  jointing  and  bedding  in  the  shaly  graywacke  is  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  a  view  of  the  adit  along  a  narrow  vein  at  the  La  Kose 
mine.  There  is,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  little  evi- 
dence of  extensive  faulting;  but  in  numerous  cases  slight,  and 
nearly  horizontal,  displacements  took  place  previous  to  and 
also  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  ore.  At  the  south  end 
of  Cobalt  lake  a  number  of  faults,  one  of  which  shows  a  vertical 
displacement  of  400  ft,  have  been  encountered. 

In  some  veins,  post-glacial  weathering  has  resulted  in  the 
decomposition  and  removal  of  part  of  the  filling.  At  the  sur- 
face of  rich  veins  silver  nuggets  have  been  found  in  dark  earthy 
material  partly  made  up  of  cobalt  oxide.  These  decomposition- 
products  are  especially  characteristic  of  veins  not  covered  by  a 
mantle  of  drift.  In  some  veins  thus  protected  fresh  smaltite 
is  found  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  some  ot  the 
veins  of  rich  ore  still  show  the  marks  of  the  ice  action.  Fig. 
9  shows  such  a  vein  at  the  Lawson  mine. 

Many  of  the  fissures  are  nearly  vertical,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  steeply  inclined.  In  the  Iluronian  sediments,  the 
fissures,  usually  vertical  and  regular  in  direction,  pass  indifier- 
ently  through  boulders  and  matrix  in  the  conglomerate.  Fis- 
sures in  the  Keweenawan  diabase  are  usually  vertical  or  steeply 
inclined,  while  those  in  the  Keewatin  greenstones  are  usually 
inclined  and  irregular. 

The  fissures  are  almost  all  very  small.  Few  productive  veins 
have  been  followed  500  ft.,  and  very  few  are  known  to  persist 
horizontally  more  than  1,000  ft.  The  depth  of  the  ore-filled 
fissures  has  been  found  in  many  instances  to  be  from  100  to  i!00 
ft.,  and  in  a  lew  instances  from  400  to  500  i\.  Comparatively 
little  ore  has  been  taken  from  below  the  300-ft.  level,  though 
a  few  deposits  have  been  i)rove<l  to  greater  depth.  There  are 
at  ])re8ent  very  tew   mines  in  which  the  workings  are  more 


"   For  fulli-r  discussion  see  The  Minimj  Worlds  vol.  x.xxiii.,  No.  17,  pp.  747  to 
761  (Oct.  22,  HMO). 
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than  400  ft.  deep ;  one  in  Keweenawan  diabase,  the  others  in 
Keewatin  greenstones.  Recent  explorations  below  the  200-ft. 
level  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  rich  ore-bodies  in  some 
mines,  and  there  is  now  more  confidence  that  values  will  be 
found  at  depth. 

V.  Influence  of  the  Country-Rock. 

Veins  in  the  Huronian  conglomerate  have  yielded  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver-product  at  Cobalt,  and  a  vein  in 
similar  rocks  at  Miller  lake,  Gowganda,  is  the  greatest  single 
producer  outside  of  Cobalt  camp.  Much  rich  ore  has  been 
mined  from  Keewatin  rocks  at  Cobalt,  but  as  a  rule  the  values 
are  less  persistent  than  in  the  Huronian.  Veins  in  the  diabase 
are  very  numerous,  but  comparatively  few  are  of  importance. 
These  include  two  highly-productive  veins  at  Cobalt  and  a  vein 
in  South  Lorrain  in  which  a  large  tonnage  of  rich  ore  has  been 
blocked  out. 

Some  of  the  important  fissures  in  the  Huronian  sediments 
terminate  without  reaching  the  underlying  greenstones,  others 
terminate  at  or  near  the  contact,  while  still  others  continue 
down  into  the  greenstones.  Of  the  latter,  most  show  a  marked 
decrease  in  silver-content  in  the  greenstones.  The  fissures 
also  become  irregular  in  direction,  and  not  infrequently  the 
veins  break  up  into  narrow  stringers. 

In  passing  from  Huronian  to  Keewatin  rocks,  there  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  fissure, 
and  in  most  cases  also  in  the  character  of  the  fissure-filling. 
Invariably  where  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  values  at 
the  contacts  it  has  proved  a  change  for  the  worse.  In  some  cases 
fissures  have  been  followed  down  from  Keewatin  greenstones 
into  the  younger  diabase  intrusive,  and  at  one  mine  a  distinct 
improvement  in  silver-values  was  found  in  the  diabase.  The 
fissures  have  been  also  followed  down  from  the  diabase  into 
greenstones  and  sediments.  In  one  case  a  vein  passed  from 
diabase  into  underlying  Huronian  shales,  with  reported  in- 
crease in  silver-values  in  the  shales. 

From  results  of  early  workings,  the  operators  have  not  had 
much  faith  in  the  Keewatin  rocks :  but  during  the  past  year 
some  very  rich  ore-shoots  have  been  found  in  these  rocks  at 
depth. 
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VI.  The  Ores. 

1.  General  Character. — Native  silver  is  the  cliiefore,  and  in- 
timately associated  with  it  are  the  cobalt-minerals,  especially 
smaltite  and  erythrite  (cobalt-bloom).  While  there  are  nu- 
merous cobaltiferous  veins  in  which  no  native  silver  has  been 
found,  there  are  few,  if  any,  native-silver-bearing  veins  in 
which  no  cobalt-minerals  have  been  found.  Generally  with 
the  smaltite  is  associated  some  niccolite.  The  gangue  is  calcite 
and  dolomite.  Quartz  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  producing 
veins. 

The  values  are  very  irregularly  distributed.  In  many  of  the 
best  veins  there  are  very  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  con- 
tent, so  that  of  large  samples  taken  a  few  feet  apart  in  the  ore- 
shoots,  one  may  contain  a  few  ounces  and  the  next  one  several 
thousand  ounces  of  silver.  Shoots  approaching  uniform  value 
throughout  are  seldom  100  ft.  long.  There  are  numerous 
calcite  and  dolomite  veins  that  are  barren. 

The  average  silver-content  of  the  ores  is  very  high.  Of  the 
first  two  years'  shipments  to  Ledoux  &  Co.,  394  lots  in  all, 
37.25  per  cent,  assayed  more  than  1,000  oz.  per  ton.  The 
"  nuggets  "  received  by  the  same  firm  during  those  two  years 
(1905-06)  averaged  95  i)er  cent,  of  silver.  Ores  carrying 
from  100  to  250  oz.  per  ton  are  generally  spoken  of  as  low 
grade,  and  the  ore  shipped  to  smelters  seldom  contains  less 
than  60  oz.  Many  cars  average  3,000  oz.,  and  one  car 
averaged  about  9,000  oz.,  per  ton.  The  concentrating-ores 
treated  at  Cobalt  in  1908  averaged  32  oz.  and  yielded  28  oz. 
per  ton,  with  a  total  of  1,415,395  oz.  contained  in  1,185  tons 
of  concentrates.  Table  I.  shows  the  total  silver-production 
and  its  value,  and  the  average  content  and  value  per  ton.  The 
shipments  are  classed  as  smelting-ores  and  concentrates. 
There  are  14  concentrators  but  no  smelters  at  Cobalt.  Kecently 
the  Nipissing  mine  has  found  an  economical  method  ot  reduc- 
ing the  high-grade  ore  and  is  now  shipping'bullion  obtained  by 
this  process  instead  of  ore. 

2.  Cost  of  Production. — The  profit  from  the  mining-operations 
at  Cobalt  has  been  remarkable.  According  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Gibson,'-  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  of  Ontario,  for  the  seven 


"  Annual  Report,  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mine«  (1910). 
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years,  1904-1910,  silver-ore  valued  at  $48,327,280  was  rained, 
and  from  this  $21,802,150  was*  paid  out  in  dividends  and 
private  companies  made  profits  of  more  than  $3,000,000.  A 
study  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  chief  producers  shows  that 
the  cost  of  producing  ore  is  very  high,  yet  the  narrow  veins 
are  so  rich  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  in  many  cases  30  cents 
and  in  some  cases  40  cents  per  ounce  of  silver.  The  cost  of 
production  varies  considerably  at  difterent  mines,  but  the  lead- 
ing shippers  have  taken  out  their  ore  at  a  cost  of  less  than  20 
cents  per  ounce  of  silver.  Nipissing  mine,  the  largest  producer 
in  the  camp,  reports  total  costs  for  1909  to  have  been  16.39 
cents  per  ounce  and  14.72  cents  for  1910.  For  1910,  Crown 
Reserve  mine  reports  costs  of  11.97  cents;  Kerr  Lake  mine, 
13.27  cents;  and  La  Rose  mine,  19.11  centt^  per  ounce. 

VII.  Origin  of  the  Deposits. 

In  the  paper'"*  presented  before  the  Canadian  Mining  Insti- 
tute in  1908,  I  discussed  the  origin  of  the  ores,  giving  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  constituents  were  present  in  the  diabase 
magma,  that  the  Keewatin  greenstones  have  aided  in  their  de- 
position, and  that  the  chief  function  of  the  sediments  was 
atlbrding  suitable  fissures  for  deposition. 

It  was  stated  that  "  we  may  expect  to  find  similar  ore  do- 
posits  where  the  diabase  sills  are  associated  with  Keewatin 
igneous  rocks,  and  especially  valuable  deposits  where  Huronian 
sediments  are  also  present."' 

Recent  developments  show  that  in  the  two  most  promising 
regions  outside  of  Cobalt,  namely.  South  Lorrain  and  Gow- 
ganda,  the  veins  are  in  the  vicinity  of  contacts  of  the  diabase 
and  altered  greenstones.  The  most  productive  of  these  veins 
is  one  in  Huronian  sediments  near  the  diabase  and  old  green- 
stones. The  theory  outlined  is  therefore  still  considered 
tenable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  found,  west  of  Gowganda 
lake,  important  veins  in  a  diabase  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  no  old  greenstones  have  been  recognized.     The  same  is 

'■'  Origin  of  Cobalt-Silver  Ores  of  Northern  Ontario.  Journal  of  tht'  Canadian 
^finin^J  InslUute,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  275  to  286(1908)  ;  Economic  Geology,  vol.  iii..  No.  7, 
pp.  599  to  610  (Oct. -Nov.,  1908). 
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true  of  silver-veins  at  Maple  mountain.  In  these  cases  the  in- 
fluence of  the  intruded  rocks  is  not  apparent,  and  the  ores 
occur  in  the  irregularly-spaced  jointing  in  the  diabase  itself. 
The  genetic  connection  of  the  ores  with  the  diabase  is  more  or 
less  evident  in  every  camp. 

VIII.  Bibliography  of  Explorations  in  Nipissing 
Silver-Fields. 

The  following  list  of  published  maps  and  reports  may  prove 
useful : 

Report  of  William  E.  Logan,  Oeolo(/iml  Sunei/  of  Canada,  1845-46,  pp.  67  to  75. 
Country  between  Lakes  Teniiscamang  and  Abbitibbe.     Walter  McQuat,  Report  of 

I'rtKjreJiJs,  Gcolorjicul  Survey  of  Canada,  1872-78,  pp.  112  to  \'io. 
Report  on  an  Exploration  in  1805  between  James  Bay  and  Lakes  Superior  and 

Huron.     Robert  Bell,  Report  of  Progress,  Geological  Survey  of  Candida,  187o- 

76,  pp.  294  to  342. 
The   Laurentian   and   Huronian   Systems  North  of  Lake  Huron.     With   map. 

Robert  Bell,  Firi^t  Rrporl,  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  1891,  pp.  63  to  94. 
Report  of   the  Tieology   and    Natural  Resources  of   the  Area   Included   by  tlie 

Nipis><ing  and  Teniiscaming  Map  Sheets.     With  maps.    A.  E.  Barlow,  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Canada,  vol.  X.,  N.  S.,  Pt.  L,  1897.     803  pp. 
Geology  of  the  Nipissing-Algoma  Line.     Ed.  M.  Burwash,  Sixth  Report,  Ontario 

Bureau  of  ^finc8,  1890,  pp.  167  to  184. 
Report  of  Survey  and  Exploration  of  Northern  Ontario.     R.  Parsons,  reports  on 

geology  of  area  explored  by  party  No.  3.    Crown  Lands  Department,  Ontario, 

1900. 
Iron  Ores  of  Nipissing  District.     Willet  G.  Miller,  Tenth  Report,  Ontario  Bureau 

of  Mines,  1901,  pp.  160  to  180. 
Lake  Temiscaming  to  the  Height  of  Land.     Willet  G.  Miller,  Eleventh  Report, 
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I.  Introductory, 

In  the  dry  regions  of  the  globe  many  silver-deposits  display 
certain  remarkable  features,  which  at  the  same  time  are  so  to- 
tally unlike  anything  met  with  among  ore-bodies  elsewliere 
that  they  have  long  presented  exceptional  difficulties,  not  only  to 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  origin,  but  to  economical  mill- 
ing. A  most  striking  peculiarity  of  these  ores  is  the  haloid  char- 
acter of  many  of  their  bonanzas.  To  this  fact  more  than  to  any 
other  may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  unusual  uncertainties  of 
mining-o|)erations  in  desert  countries — the  marvelous  local  riih- 
ness  of  the  ores  under  certain  conditions  and  the  often  abrupt 
transition  to  utter  poverty ;  the  inadequacy  of  ordinary  pros- 
pecting customs  and  the  constant  devising  of  new  exploratory 
methods;  the  unaccountable  losses  in  smelting  and  the  con- 
tinual change  in  treatment-practice.  For  these  anomalies  cer- 
tain climatic  contlitions  seem  to  be  chiefly  responsible. 
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In  desert  regions,  and  in  those  eases  in  which  vadose  ore- 
bodies  obviously  have  no  direct  association  with  true  tissure- 
veins,  the  metallic  content  appears  to  occur  mainly  in  the  inter- 
stitial clays  of  conglomerate  layers,  brecciated  and  sheared 
belts,  joint-  and  fracture-crevices,  and  fault-planes.  Probably 
four-tifths  of  the  mining-prospects  are  founded  on  such  condi- 
tions, and  many  paying  mines  are  opened  upon  such  indica- 
tions, which  not  unfrequently  have  led  to  bonanzas.  It  is, 
however,  the  great  bodies  of  disseminated  ore  that  will  com- 
mand hereafter  the  greatest  attention.  When  permanent 
water-level  is  reached,  the  values  shown  in  such  outcrops  usu- 
ally soon  disappear,  or  else  the  mineralogic  character  of  the  ore 
abruptly  changes,  necessitating  more  or  less  complete  alteration 
or  even  complete  replacement  of  both  mining-method  and 
mill-treatment. 

For  example,  it  has  long  been  the  custom,  in  treating  gold- 
ores  of  this  class,  to  crush  all  of  the  "  vein-rock,"  and  then 
separate  the  values.  That  the  values  actually  are  located  in 
the  interstitial  clays  is  shown  not  only  by  careful  panning, 
chemical  analysis,  or  microscopical  examination,  but  by  the 
results  of  the  dry  separators,  especially  the  recently-invented 
Quenner  pattern,'  the  construction  of  which  is  based  upon 
the  trommel-screen,  and  which  has  been  so  successfully  worked 
on  the  cementconglomerates  of  the  Altar  gold-mining  district 
near  El  Tiro,  in  Sonora,  Mexico. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  the  features 
of  these  deposits.  Miners  regard  the  full  width  of  the  metal- 
bearing  belt  as  the  "  vein."  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of 
distinct  recognizable  fault-planes,  the  clay  selvage  is  shown  to 
be  the  streak  richest  in  values.  In  the  descriptions  of  mines 
there  occasionally  appears  a  hint  that  this  phenomenon  has 
incidentally  attracted  notice.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
principle  involved  in  the  localization  of  values  in  the  clay- 
seams  has  a  definite  role  and  a  wide  field  in  ore-genesis  gen- 
erally; and  that,  in  dry  regions  at  least,  the  localization  of  the 
values  is  due  partly  to  the  prevalency  of  chloride  compounds 
and  partly  to  the  easy  reduction  of  such  compounds  in  contact 
with  the  alkaline  silicates  composing  the  clay  gouges. 

'  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixxxiz.,  No.  17,  p.  868  (Apr.  23,  1910). 
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In  many  cases,  in  whicli  the  values  are  bigh  and  the  clay 
bodies  are  suiiiciently  large  to  form  tlie  principal  ore-mass 
extracted,  the  smelter-returns  prove  disappointing.  Careful 
chemical  analysis  gives  results  higher  in  the  precious  metals 
than  the  ordinary  assay-figures.  In  the  instances  mentioned 
elsewhere,  discrepancies  of  this  kind  finally  led  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  assay-methods  in  vogue,  the  results  of  which  clearly 
indicate  that  these  methods  are  often  faulty  when  high-grade 
ores  are  involved. 

II.    GoSSAN-ZONE    IN    DrY    ClIMATES. 

1.  Peculiarities  of  Arid  Gossans. — Under  conditions  of  aridity, 
gossan-formation  and  rock-decay  present  many  novel  contrasts 
to  the  phenomena  of  this  class  displayed  in  normal  moist  dis- 
tricts. Particularly  striking  are :  the  great  depths  to  which 
the  gossan-zone  extends ;  its  apparently  inexplicable  irregu- 
larity in  thickness ;  the  richness  of  the  superficial  ores,  or  their 
aggregation  in  bonanzas,  which  adds  excitement  to  their  explo- 
ration ;  and  the  varying  and  unusual  mineralogic  character  of 
the  ores,  which  complicates  their  metallurgic  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  interesting  features  of  minor  importance. 

The  formation  of  gossan,  being  merely  a  special  phase  of 
general  rock-decay,  is  directly  and  profoundly  influenced  by 
climate.  As  Russell  ^  long  ago  pointed  out,  rock-decay  in  gen- 
eral appears  to  be  the  direct  result  of  normal  climatic  condi- 
tions; in  cold  or  arid  regions  the  rocks  are  scarcely  at  all 
decayed.  This  climatic  control  of  general  erosion  has  a  special 
effect  upon  gossans.  One  noteworthy  feature  is  that  while  in  a 
moist  climate  rock-decay  almost  everywhere  goes  on  faster  than 
the  decomposed  materials  are  removed,  under  conditions  of 
aridity  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the  latter  case,  the  breaking- 
down  of  rock-masses  is  mechanical  rather  than  chemical, 
through  a  process  technically  termed  insolation,  and,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,^  the  finer  rock-waste  is  at  once  carried  off  by 
the  winds  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  arid  regions  exhibit  a  practical 
•absence  of  general  rock-decay,  but  gossans  of  exceptionally 
great  depth.     Mineral   veins,   fault-plunes,  and   sheared   belts 

'  Builetin  of  (he  Oeological  Society  of  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  134  (1889). 
'  Bulletin  of  the  Oeologicai  Society  of  America,  vol.  xix.,  p.  6S  (1907). 
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appear  to  be  the  only  lines  along  which  chemical  decay  of  the 
rocks  of  desert  tracts  is  in  the  least  appreciable. 

Wind-scour,  or  deflative  action,  much  more  than  water- 
action,  tends  to  leave  the  heavy  minerals  behind.  A  soil 
especially  rich  in  ore-materials  results.  To  this  are  added  the 
constant  contributions  from  space.*  Metallic  minerals,  instead 
of  being  converted  at  once  into  soluble  form  and  carried  away 
by  surface-waters,  must  find  their  way  largely  into  gossans.  In 
solution,  they  then  percolate  into  the  pores,  crevices,  and  other 
cavities  in  the  country-rock,  often  enabling  the  latter  to  be 
profitably  worked  as  ore.  The  gold-veinlets  of  the  Ortiz  lac- 
colith, in  central  'New  Mexico,  as  described  by  Yung  and 
McCafl'ery,^  are  not  exceptional  examples.  I  have  also  recently 
ventured  to  suggest®  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  so-called 
porphyry-coppers  being  necessarily  so  characteristic  of  arid 
regions.     This  phenomenon  is  actually  one  of  wide  extent. 

2.  Remarkable  Depth  of  Desert  Vadose  Zone. — As  previously 
stated,  in  excessively  dry  climates  the  gossan-formation  often 
presents  side  by  side  its  two  extreme  faciee.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  that  unaltered  sulphides  are  exposed  to  the 
sky,  while  the  superficial  alteration  of  near-by  ore-veins  has 
proceeded  to  depths  sometimes  exceeding  1,000  ft.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  depth  of  the  gossan  is  to  be  measured  by 
hundreds  of  feet.  Upon  a  radical  revision  of  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  these  conditions  seems  to  rest  the  chief  hope  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  shallow  mining-prospects  scat- 
tered throughout  the  arid  regions,  from  British  Columbia  to 
Patagonia,  and  the  explanation  of  the  bonanza-deposits  so 
famous,  for  instance,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where,  until  recently, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  handling  the  water 
of  the  deeper  mines,  it  has  been  impossible  to  extract  ores  from 
depths  much  below  the  ground-water  level. 

Whether  the  sulphide  zone  lies  200  or  300  ft.  beneath  the 
surface,  as  in  many  parts  of  ^rontana  and  Xevada,  or  500  or 
600  ft.,  as  in  many  places  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  or  1,000 
ft.,  as  in  central  Old  Mexico,  or  1,500  t\.,  as  in  Chile,  it  is 

*  Trans.,  xli.,  153(1911). 

*  Trans.,  xxxiii.,  358  (1903). 

*  Bulletin  of  the  MiniiKj  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  vol.  ii.,  No.  25,  p. 
316  (July,  1910). 
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possible  to  recognize  instructive  relationships  between  the 
depth  to  which  ore-veins  and  shattered  belts  undergo  alteration 
and  the  general  surface  of  the  country  rock  affected  by  chemi- 
cal decay. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  desert  regions,  or  wherever  the 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10  in.,  relatively  little  meteoric 
water  penetrates  to  the  depths,  except  through  the  larger  fault- 
planes  and  sheared  belts.  That  old  mineral  veins,  through 
which  there  is  no  longer  flowage  of  surface-waters,  apparently 
do  not  decay  faster  than  the  surrounding  country  rock,  is  a 
frequent  observation,  explaining  the  unexpected  occurrence 
at  the  surface  of  sulphide  ores  with  no  signs  of  alteration. 
For  example,  veins  of  galena  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Caballos, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  display  mineral  as  fresh  at  the  surface  as  it 
is  1,000  ft.  below,  at  ground-water  level.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Oro  Blanco  district  in  southern  Arizona,  and  the  Spring  Moun- 
tain in  central  Nevada;  and  these  are  l)y  no  means  isolated 
instances.  Zinc,  copper,  and  silver  sulphides  exhibit  the  same 
phenomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  recent  faulting  upon  the 
extent  of  gossan-formation  is  well  shown  in  those  veins  which 
are  located  along  lines  of  differential  movement,  and  where  it 
is  perhaps  still  in  progress.  Even  more  strikingly  is  the  phe- 
nomenon displayed  in  those  cases  in  which  an  old  vein  is 
crossed  obliquely  by  recent  fault-planes.  When  sufliciently 
far  apart,  such  lines  of  displacement  give  rise  to  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  two  or  more  rich  gossan-zones  one  above  another, 
and  separated  by  considerable  zones  of  unaltered  sulphide  vein- 
stuff.  Through  differential  movement  in  a  vein,  or  even  in  the 
inclosing  rock-mass,  the  gouge  or  selvage  produced  appears  to 
have  a  prime  influence  in  the  localization  of  ore-materials,  or 
the  enrichment  of  the  vein  already  present.  Such  enrichment 
is  entirely  within  the  zone  of  gossan-jiroducts. 

3.  Bonanza  Ore-Blanket  of  Arid  lief/ionS. — In  the  normal  tis- 
8ure-vein  three  distinct  ore-zones  are  usually  recognizable : 
(1)  a  relatively  thin  zone  of  oxidized  ores  of  the  gossan  at  the 
top;  (2)  a  sulphide-enrichment  zone,  commonly  only  a  few  feet 
in  thickness,  in  the  middle;  and  (3)  at  the  bottom  a  lean  un- 
altered sulphide-zone  extending  to  indeterminable  depth.  In 
arid  regions  the  first  and  second  zones  are  greatly  expanded; 
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80  that  several  other  subordinate  zones  are  easily  distinguish- 
able. Fuchs  and  DeLaunaj/  for  exanipk',  note  no  less  than  six 
well-defined  zones  in  the  Mexican  silver-regions.  Under  the 
conditions  of  a  moist  climate,  the  gossan  is  so  limited  in  depth 
that  these  several  ore- zones  are  commingled ;  even  the  bonanza- 
zone  at  ground-water  level  is  often  barely  distinguishable. 

Viewed  broadly,  it  seems  likely  that  the  vadose  zone  will  have 
to  be  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  regard  the 
regolith — a  bonanza  zone  being  everywhere  present  at  the 
bottom,  in  some  places  well  developed,  but  in  others  only  fee- 
bly indicated  by  ore-materials.  The  zone  of  secondary  sulphide 
enrichment  thus  appears  as  a  universal  and  not  merely  a  local 
phenomenon. 

According  to  the  prevalent  notion  of  ore-formation,  the  sec- 
ondary enrichments  of  mineral  veins  so  often  found  at  perma- 
nent water-level  are  regarded  as  dependent  for  their  metallic 
materials  mainly  upon  leaching  from  the  upper  weathered 
portions  of  the  vein  itself.  This  is,  however,  merely  a  special 
phase  of  a  more  general  process.  The  metallic  leachings  may 
come,  not  from  the  superior  part  of  the  vein  at  all,  but  from 
veins,  veinlets,  and  the  country-rock  itself,  for  a  considerable 
distance  around.  Xor  need  the  leachings  come  directly  down 
the  course  of  the  vein ;  they  may  travel  obliquely  along  fault- 
planes  or  joint-planes;  they  maybe  transported  laterally  along 
stratification-planes  or  porous  layers :  or,  without  any  direct 
connection  with  other  ore-bodies,  they  may  percolate  along 
shearing-planes  and  through  shattered  belts,  or  even  be  im- 
pounded by  dikes  and  faults.  Recent  observations  suggest  the 
advisability  of  a  complete  reinvestigation  of  the  formation  and 
localization  of  ore-bonanzas. 

4.  Variety  of  Dry  Gossan-Ores. — Since  in  moist  countries  the 
gossan-zone  is  usually  relatively  thin,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  at  times  even  impossible,  to  observe  its  separation  into 
distinct  stages  of  ore-transformation.  Only  occasional  glimpses 
are  caught  of  the  processes  involved.  Of  the  numerous  and 
complex  chemical  reactions  known  to  take  place,  merely  the 
first  and  the  last  are  noted.  All  of  the  intervening  changes 
are  inextricably  intermingled,  and  at  best  can  only  be  sur- 
mised.    There  is  little  intimation  of  systematic  sequence. 

'  TraiU  des  Gites  Mineraux  et  Mitalliprts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  816  (1893). 
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J II  arid  lands  the  gossan-zone  is  so  tliick  that  the  several 
successive  stages  of  ore-alteration  are  readily  made  out.  Un- 
usual minerals  occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  of  themselves 
notable  ore-bodies.  At  Magdalcna,  in  Socorro  county,  N.  M., 
such  rare  minerals  as  chalcophanite,  aurichalcite,  chalcanthite, 
and  hydrozincite  reach  exceptional  development,®  and  the 
zinc-replacement  ores  are  even  more  remarkable.^  The  com- 
plexity of  both  the  oxidation-products  and  other  ore-materials 
is  indicated  in  many  ways.  Its  broader  features  are  recognized 
by  the  Spanish-American  miners  in  their  zonal  arrangement 
of  colorados,  mulatos,  and  negrillos  ores. 

The  more  scientific  attempt  at  zonal  difterentiation  by  Fuchs 
and  DeLaunay^"  has  been  already  referred  to.  These  authors 
find  the  following  mineralogic  succession  in  the  Mexican  silver- 
mines,  the  subdivisions  being  referable  to  the  three  main  zones 
above  recognized : 

r  1.  Native  silver,  in  iron  oxide  and  manganese  oxide  ;  moderately  rich. 

ossan-  J   2    Chloride,  hromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  witli  some  native  silver,  and 
Zone,      j  .         '  '  .  ,  ,  ,      .  , 

I  iron  and  manganese  oxides  ;  moderately  rich. 

r^  '  ■)   •^-  Silver  sulphide,  with  some  hiackantimony  sulphide  ore  ;  very  rich. 

(4.   Black  silver-antimony  sulphide  (pyrargyrite,  and  proustite). 
5.  (rray  copper,  hlende,  etc 
I   6.   Blende,  pyrite,  quartz,  in  mixture. 

Theoretically,  the  changes  taking  place  during  the  oxidation 
of  metallic  sulphides  should  be  controlled  largely  by  the  chemi- 
cal affinities  of  the  bases  for  oxygen.  Moreover,  the  minerals 
formed  at  any  particular  stage  should  be  dependent  not  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  bases  originally  present,  but  on  the  char- 
acter and  number  of  l)ases  subsequently  introduced. 

Primary  ores  which  are  complex  aggregates  of  the  sulphides 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver,  and  which  so  abound 
throughout  arid  America,  owe  their  great  variety  of  gossan- 
ores  to  climate.  Under  climatic  conditions  so  abnormal,  the 
metallic  salts  in  solution  are  in  a  relatively  high  state  of  con- 
centration, and  the  oxidation  of  primary  ores  does  not  take 


'  Lead  and  Zinc  News,  vol.  ix.,  p.  6  (1904). 

*  Mining  Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  No.  2,  p.  109  (Aug.,  1905). 

"•  Tniitedc^  Ottes  Mineraux  et  Mitalli/ires,  vol.  ii.,  p.  816(1893). 
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the  usual  course.  In  moist  climates  the  decomposition  of  me- 
tallic sulphides  ordinarily  results  in  the  formation  of  sulphates, 
which  are  then  rapidly  changed  into  more  stable  oxides  and 
carbonates,  while  chloridic  compounds  do  not  appear  to  play 
an  important  part.  Thus,  in  the  same  mass  of  complex  pri- 
mary ore,  subject  to  the  same  vadose  waters,  the  alteration- 
products  remaining  may  be  hydrous  iron  sesquioxide,  basic 
copper  carbonate,  lead  sulphate,zinc  silicate,  and  silver  chloride. 
But  under  very  dry  conditions,  copper  sulphate,  ordinarily  too 
soluble  to  assume  the  crystal  state,  becomes  an  ore ;  zinc  car- 
bonate is  dominant,  and  silver  chloride  is  often  a  principal  ore. 
Iron  chloride  and  copper  chloride  may  also  be  found  with  the 
silver  chloride,  but  the  former  is  still  so  easily  soluble  that  it  is 
soon  removed  by  the  scanty  circulating  waters,  while  the  latter 
often  assumes  solid  form  in  the  mineral  atacamite. 

III.  Prevalency  of  Culoridic  Ores  in  Arid  Regions. 

1.  Distinctive  Stages  of  Haloid  Ore-Formation. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  concerning  the  gossans  of  excessively 
dry  regions  is  the  abundance  of  certain  chloridic  ores,  of  which 
horn-silver  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar.  Other  minerals  of 
the  same  class  actually  occur  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  but  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  their  not  being 
so  well  known.  In  the  main,  metallic  compounds  of  the  chlo- 
ride group  are  more  or  less  easily  soluble.  Under  ordinary 
moist-climate  conditions,  they  hardly  occur  at  all  as  gossan- 
ores,  but  representing  a  relatively  transitory  stage,  soon  pass 
into  some  other  more  permanent  state.  Only  in  tlie  desert 
country  do  they  constitute  definite  ore-materials.  There,  how- 
ever, they  furnish  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  great 
general  problems  of  ore-deposition. 

Recent  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  horn-silvers  in  dry 
regions  throw  light  also  upon  the  formation  of  the  less  familiar 
ores  of  the  same  class.  The  abundance  of  cerargyritic  ores 
in  certain  regions  is  now  regarded  as  due  mainly  to  unusual 
climatic  influences.'^  The  great  commercial  importance  of 
these  haloid  silver-ores,  so  strongly  emphasized  in  the  history 
of  mining,  is  not  wholly  explained  by  the  fact  that  horn-silver 
is  merely  one  of  the  less  soluble  of  the  chloridic  compounds. 

"  2Van«.,  xxxix.,  166  (1909). 
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It  is  also  one  of  the  most  characteristic  ores  of  arid  districts. 
That  it  slioiild  he  so  i)revalent  in  desert  regions  is  not  so  strange 
after  all,  since  chloridic  material,  in  the  form  of  common  salt, 
is  everywhere  furnished  by  the  wind-blown  dusts"  off  the  salt- 
flats  and  from  the  saline  soils  of  the  intermontane  plains.  In 
quantity  for  a  i::iven  area,  the  saline  matter  thus  furnished 
through  !i'()li«!  means  very  ^^reatly  exceeds  that  which  is  supplied, 
under  normal  conditions,  through  the  decomposition  of  the 
rocks.  Saline  dusts  deposited  on  the  surface  are  acted  upon 
by  the  first  rain ;  and  large  amounts  of  salt  are  thus  carried 
down  to  mingle  with  the  underground  waters.  This  introduc- 
tion into  the  gossan  produces  conditions  exceptionally  favora- 
ble to  the  formation  of  haloid  compounds  of  the  metals.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  this  agency  in  moist  countries. 

2.  Occurrence  of  Chloridic  Ores. — Of  all  the  haloids  of  the 
metals  found  in  nature,  chlorides  alone  are  familiar  to  us  as 
ores.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  importance,  the  manner  of 
origin  of  the  silver  chlorides  has  remained  one  of  the  very  last 
problems  to  be  understood.  As  recently  noted,"  none  of  the 
older  explanations  adequately  account  for  the  great  abundance 
of  this  class  of  ores  throughout  the  arid  regions,  and  for  their 
conspicuous  absence  elsewhere.  All  things  considered,  the 
most  satisfactory  hypothesis  is  that  the  chlorine  required  for 
their  formation  has  been  amply  supplied  from  the  saline  soils 
which  are  constantly  blown  about  in  largo  quantity  in  all 
desert  tracts. 

In  considering  the  formation  of  the  horn-silvers,  it  seems 
wholly  unnecessary  to  rely  upon  the  supposed  action  of  sea- 
water  upon  vein-outcrops,  as  urged  by  Mosta"  for  certain 
Chilean  ores,  or  by  Ilenwood  '*  for  the  veins  of  the  Little 
Shack  mines  on  Manche,  oil"  the  coast  of  Normandy:  or  the 
direct  action  of  sea-water  upon  such  materials  as  the  slag-heaps 
of  Laurium,  in  Greece,  as  suggested  by  Brauns;  '*  or  the  action 
of  saline  lake-waters,  as  i)roposed  by  Ochsenius,'' or  the  similar 

"  Economic  Otology,  vol,  ii.,  No.  8,  p.  778  (Dec.,  1907). 
»'  yV«rw.,  xxxix.,  1(13  (1909). 

'*    Viwkommen  der  Chior-,  lirom-,  und  Jod-Verbindnngen  dt«  SUbcrs  (1870). 
'*  MiUdHferom  Deposila,  vol.  i.,  p.  530, 
'*  Chtinisrhi-  Mimrrtdogie,  p.  3(»7  (189(5). 

"  Die  JiUdiingt'n  At  Nat ron*(d peters  ntui  Multerliiugenmlsm,  p.  .")1  (Stuttgart, 
1887). 
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theory  of  Sandbergor  "^  tor  the  Peruvian  deposits  of  the  Cerro 
de  Iluantajaya;  or  that  of  Penrose  '^  for  certain  deposits  of  the 
arid  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Little  as  the  other  metallic  chlorides  have  been  rei^arded  in 
mining-of)eration.s,  their  frequency  and  abundance  are  often 
somewhat  surprising.  In  the  friable  gossan-ores  of  Lake 
Valley,  N.  M.,  blackened  by  iron  and  manganese,  the  chloro- 
bromide  of  silver  is  almost  as  plentiful  as  horn-silver.-"  At  the 
Torrance  mine,  near  Socorro,  there  are  associated  with  the 
gray  cerargyritic  ore  the  grayish-green  chloro-bromide  of  .sil- 
ver (embolite)  and  the  pale  yellow  iodide  of  silver  (iodyrite). 
The  relatively  large  amounts  of  the  bromide  and  iodide  com- 
pounds in  such  occurrences  may  be  sometimes  due,  as  Kos- 
mann^'  has  suggested,  to  their  greater  insolubility  as  compared 
with  the  chlorides;  but  under  dry-climate  conditions  this  does 
not  seem  to  obtain. 

Since  the  saline  dusts  in  desert  regions  appear  to  be  so  in- 
timately associated  with  the  formation  of  haloid  silver  com- 
pounds, it  might  be  fancied  that  they  would  be  also  highly 
iniluential  in  the  chemical  transformations  of  the  chemically- 
kindred  metals,  gold  and  copper.  E.xact  investigation  in  this 
direction  is  a  wholly  new  field.  As  yet,  little  has  been  done 
to  even  suggest  the  lines  of  most  fruitful  inquiry.  The  unusual 
prevalency  of  gold  in  arid  gossans  would  indicate  that  the 
conditions  must  be  quite  as  favorable  for  the  precipitation  of 
this  metal  as  for  silver,  and  that  saline  dusts  play  an  important 
role  as  an  immediate  source  of  the  chlorine. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  copper  chloride  is  seldom  listed 
among  ore-minerals,  it  is  somewhat  common  in  arid  districts. 
In  moist  climates  it  is,  of  course,  almost  unknown  except  in 
solution  in  some  mine-waters.  It  doubtless  pertorms  a  tar  more 
important  function  in  ore-genesis  than  is  generally  conceived. 
In  this  role  it  appears  to  be  second  only  to  the  sulphate.  For 
several  reasons,  it  is  apt  to  escape  notice.  Cupric  chloride, 
CuCl„  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  only  in  very  dry  places 
appears  at  all   as  a  crystallized   mijieral.     Cuprous  chloride, 

"  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  Qeohfjie,  und  Palofonlologie,  p.  174  (1874). 

"  Jouninl  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3,  p.  :514    Apr-May,  1894). 

»«  Trans.,  xxxix.,  159  (1909). 

*'  Leopoldina,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  1  (1894). 
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Cu^Cl,,,  although  rather  insoluble,  is,  on  account  of  its  white 
or  gray  color  and  earthy  texture,  not  easily  detected  among 
clays  and  other  gossan-matter. 

Ata«-aniite,  the  copper  oxychioride,  Cu„Cl(0II)3,  is  also  widely 
distributed  in  arid  regions;  but,  on  account  of  its  green  colora- 
tion, is  generally  mistaken  for  malachite.  It  frequently  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  proportion  of  the  green  gossan-ores.  In 
Chile  and  Peru  this  mineral,  according  to  Murdoch,"  forms 
important  ore-bodies.  Kickard-^  reports  it  as  occurring  through- 
out the  southwestern  United  States.  Long  ago,  Field"  and 
Friedel"  produced  this  mineral  artificially  by  methods  not  very 
unlike  those  of  nature. 

That  atacamite  is  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  mineral 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  other  copper-minerals  are 
found  as  pseudoniorphs  of  it.  Barwald  ^  has  even  reported 
pseudoniorjihs  of  tlie  silicate  of  copper,  chrysocolla,  after  ata- 
camite, and  Tschermak^^  has  described  malachite  derived  from 
atacamite.  These  citations  are  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to 
the  point  that  in  excessively  dry  regions  the  chloridic  com- 
pounds of  copper,  in  all  likelihood,  perform  a  function  not 
unlike  that  of  the  similar  silver  salt,  and  that  the  chloridic 
materials  in  desert-dusts  are  ample  to  serve  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  necessary  chlorine. 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  in 
ore-formation  has  been  overlooked,  mainly  because  of  a  general 
proneness  at  the  present  time  to  ascribe  to  the  easily-soluble 
sulphate  combinations  the  chief  importance  in  the  transitory 
stages,  and  partly  because  the  chemistry  of  ores  has  been  largely 
investigated  under  conditions  of  moist  climate,  where  the  me- 
tallic chlorides  are  seldom  encountered. 

In  the  process  of  ore-formation  during  the  cooling  of  magmas, 
it  a})pears,  as  indicated  by  Clarke,*'  that  chlorides  perform 

"  Transactions  of  the  Tnstilution  of  Mining  and  MetaUurgy,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300  (1900- 
01). 

"  Trans.,  xxxi.,  206  (1901). 

'•  Philosophical  Magazine,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  xxiv.,  No.  159,  p.  123  i  Aug., 
1802). 

"  Complfs  rcndus,  vol.  Ixxvii.,  p.  211  (1873). 

**  Ziiturhrift  der  KrystaUoijraphie  und  Minrralogie,  vol.  vii.,  p.   169  (1883). 

"  Jiihrhurh  drr  hiiHcrlirh-kiJnigliehen  geologiseheti  lifirhsanslall ,  vol.  xxiii.,  No.  1, 
MincraloRi.sche  Mittlieiliingcn,  p.  41  (1873). 

»  BulUlin  No.  330,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  549  (1908). 
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definite  functions.  When,  as  temporary  carriers  of  tlie  metals, 
their  work  is  done,  they  enter  into  other  combinations.  In  the 
vadose  reactions,  especially  under  arid  climatic  conditions, 
metallic  chlorides  seem  to  serve  an  analogous  function,  and  in 
this  respect  to  take  largely  the  place  of  the  sulphates. 

Another  reason  for  the  relatively  small  attention  given  to 
the  metallic  chlorides  is,  doubtless,  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
hard  to  imagine  exactly  how,  from  common  salt,  chlorine 
could  be  readily  liberated,  so  as  to  react  upon  most  of  the 
metal-bearing  minerals,  particularly  those  containing  gold  and 
copper.  This  phase  of  the  problem  has  been  partly  solved 
experimentally  by  Don,^  who  has  shown  that,  in  the  presence 
of  manganese  oxide,  chlorine  is  readily  set  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  latter  being  formed  through  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pyrite.  The  far-reaching  significance  of  this  explana- 
tion applies  particularly  to  arid  regions,  where  manganese  is 
unusually  abundant.  The  blackened  and  burnt  aspect  of  desert 
rocks,  so  well  described  by  Wallace,*'  is  ascribable  largely  to 
a  superficial  deposit  of  iron  and  manganese.  Blake,"  in  par- 
ticular, notes  this  phenomenon  in  Arizona  and  California. 
The  black,  earthy,  and  often  pulverulent,  gossan  of  many  arid 
ore-deposits  is  commonly  impure  manganese  oxide.  In  the 
horn-silver  deposits'^  of  Lake  Valley,  N.  M.,  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  ore  is  disguised  by  this  black  material.  The 
same  associations  are  frequently  met  with  throughout  the  dry 
regions.  In  connection  with  the  gold-veins  of  Colorado,  Rick- 
ard  "  also  refers  to  the  significance  of  the  presence  of  earthy 
psilomelane  in  considerable  amount.  In  arid  regions,  at  least, 
this  mineral  doubtless  plays  a  hitherto  unexpected,  yet  leading, 
part  in  the  formation  of  vadose  ores  generally. 

3.  Peculiariiies  of  Haloid  Ores. — Some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  horn-silvers,  as  displayed  under  climatic  condi- 
tions of  aridity,  I  have  recently  described  at  length."  The 
reactions  of  copper-salts  under  like  conditions  deserve  more 
attention  than  has  ever  been  given  them  or  than  can  be  devoted 
to  them  here.  That  the  chlorides  perform  an  important  func- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  disseminated  ores  of  copper  cannot 

»  Truns.,  xxvii.,  599  (1897).  *»  Land  of  tU  Pueblo$,  p.  140  (1888). 

"  Trans.,  xxxv.,  371  (1905).  "  Trans.,  xxxix.,  159  (1909). 

"  Trans.,  xxxi.,  207  (1901).  >«  Trans.,  xxxix.,  159  (1908). 
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now  lie  well  doubted.  As  was  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago,"  the 
disseriiinated-copper  deposits  appear  to  be  strietly  characteristic 
of  arid  regions;  and  the  localization  of  ores  of  this  class  is 
thus  singularly  dependent  upon  climate.  In  many  ways, 
the  [diysical  conditions  jircBented  by  deserts  are  exceptionally 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  extensive  ore-blankets  of  dissemi- 
nated character.  Copper-deposits,  however,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered at  length  here.  The  relations  of  gold  to  chloride 
compounds  are  discussed  in  another  place. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  haloid  de- 
posits seems  to  be  the  chloridic  state  of  the  ore-materials;  and 
another  factor  appears  to  be  the  reducing  action  of  the  silicates 
in  interstitial  or  gouge-clays.  To  these  features  sjtccial  atten- 
tion is  here  directed. 

Other  points  connected  with  the  haloid  ores  which  have  been 
more  fully  discussed  elsewhere,^*  are:  (1)  that  often  they  have 
no  direct  associations  with  either  eruptive  masses  or  distinct 
fissure-veins;  (2)  that  the  ore-bodies  are  more  directly  de- 
pendent upon  geologic  structures  than  is  commonly  the  case; 
(3)  that  their  deposition  is  frequently  determined  by  pecu- 
liarities of  the  local  surface-relief;  (4)  that  the  relatively  high 
concentration  of  mine-waters  of  arid  regions  must  profoundly 
affect  the  i)recipitation  of  their  contents;  and  (5)  that  the  usual 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  haloid  ores  have  but  limited 
application  in  dry  countries. 

IV.  Origin  of  Certain  Gouge-Ores. 
1.  Formation  of  Gouge- Materials. — The  kaolinization  of  feld- 
spathic  rocks  probably  has  a  greater  influence  upon  the  locali- 
zation of  ore-deposits  than  has  been  surmised  hitherto.  The 
])resence  of  kaolin  as  a  priori  evidence  of  downward  sulphide- 
enriclnneiit  has  been  recently  emphasized  by  Lindgren,*^ 
Emmons,''''  and  others.  The  recognition  of  this  association  is 
of  far-reacliing  importance,  and  in  its  bearing  upon  vadose 
ore-genesis  is  of  much  greater  significance  than  any  of  these 
authors  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it. 


'*  linlletln  of  the  Minimj  nmi  MeUdhirgical  Socirty  of  Amfrica,  vol.  ii.,  No. 
316  (July.  liMOi. 

»•   TnniH.,  xxxix.,  1.3U  (11)09). 

'"  I'lconomic  Ueoloijy,  vol.  ii.,  No.  2,  p.  120  i,>Lir.-.\pr.,  1907). 

»•  Idem,  vol.  v.,  No.  6,  p.  477  (July-.Aug.,  1910). 
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Although,  as  commonly  applied,  the  terms  fluccan,  selvage, 
and  gouge,  refer  to  the  thin  layer  of  unctuous  clay  which  often 
lies  between  the  vein-matter  and  the  wall-rock,  the  clayey  mate- 
rials found  in  joint-cracks  and  in  brecciated  belts  bordering  lines 
of  dislocation  are  genetically  the  same;  so  that  the  name  gouge- 
material  may  be  appropriately  made  to  cover  all  of  the  clays 
thus  associated.  These  clays  are,  of  course,  produced  chiefly 
through  the  slow  chemical  decay  of  the  separated  rock-faces; 
and,  in  the  case  of  most  eruptives  at  least,  the  process  is  mainly 
a  kaolinization  of  the  feldspars. 

In  most  regions,  on  account  of  the  relatively  thin  gossan  and 
the  great  abundance  of  partly-decomposed  rock-debris  scat- 
tered through  it,  kaolin  gouge-materials  and  clay  selvages  in 
rock-crevices  and  fault-planes  are  inconspicuous,  and  rarely 
receive  particular  notice  in  mining-operations.  In  arid  country, 
where  the  gossan-zone  assumes  great  depth,  and  general  rock- 
decay  is  almost  unknown  (except  along  fault-  and  joint-planes 
and  in  brecciated  belts),  the  soft  interstitial  gouge-clays  are  note- 
worthy features,  and  almost  invariably  carry  mineral  values, 
thereby  attracting  the  special  attention  of  miners.  In  other 
respects  also,  this  fact  is  signiticant. 

Along  fault-planes,  thick  selvages  are  formed  jjartly  by 
rock-flour  produced  by  the  grinding  movement  of  wall-faces, 
and  i»artly  by  tiic  introduction  of  kaolinized  material  from  above. 
Whether  in  lault-[»lane,  joint-crack,  or  brecciated  belt,  the  clay 
selvage  forms  a  plate,  as  it  were,  more  or  less  impervious  to 
ground-water. 

2.  Values  in  Gouge-Bands. — Although  gouge-clays  have  often 
been  disregarded  or  discarded  as  worthless  in  mining-oi>era- 
tions,  they  may  sometimes  carry  not  only  high  values,  but  the 
only  values  in  the  "  ore "  mined.  When  closely  associated 
with  well-defined  tissure-veins,  the  gouge-matter  and  its  values 
are  very  apt  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked.  This  is  especially 
true  when,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  vein  itself  has 
undergone  repeated  movement  parallel  to  its  walls. 

In  many  brecciated  belts  in  eruptive  rock-masses  the  barren 
rock-fragments  included  in  the  so-called  "  ore-bodies "  might 
well  be  separated  from  the  interstitial  clay,  thereby  concen- 
trating all  of  the  values  in  the  muds  washed  away  into  the 
settling-pools.     Among  the  Oro  Blanco  deposits  in  southern 
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Arizona  a  brecciated  ore-body  was  opened,  the  average  gold- 
vaUie  of  which,  for  its  whole  width  of  20  ft.,  was  about  f8  per 
ton.  Wlien  the  values  were  carefully  limited,  16  ft.  of  this 
width  was  found  to  carry  less  than  ^3  per  ton,  while  the 
4  ft.  next  the  selvai^e  yielded  $15,  and  the  gouge,  less  than 
an  inch  in  thickness,  $180  per  ton.  Similar  conditions  obtain 
in  the  Ortiz  mountains,  in  central  New  Mexico,  although  there 
the  country-rock,  which  is  mainly  monzonite,  as  indicated  by 
the  recent  chemical  analyses  of  Ogilvie,*^  itself  assays  about  $1 
per  ton  in  gold.*^ 

Some  of  the  so-called  "  tallow-clays  "  of  the  southwestern 
Missouri  lead-  and  zinc-iields  appear  in  a  similar  role.  These 
"  clays,"  in  their  present  condition,  are  essentially  aluminum 
and  zinc  silicates,  carrying,  according  to  Seamon,^^  often  as 
much  as  54.92  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide.  Attention  was  early 
called  by  Chauvenet"  to  the  zinciferous  character  of  these 
"  tallow-clays,"  which  fill  joint-planes  and  stratification-planes 
and  sometimes  broaden  out  into  deposits  several  feet  thick. 

The  occurrence  of  copper  in  gouge-clays  is  more  frequent 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Black  copper  especially,  as 
many  assays  have  shown,  is  found  in  clays  even  when  its  pres- 
ence is  least  expected.  In  the  same  way,  the  clays  of  certain 
of  the  Ely,  Nev.,  copper-deposits  contain  chalcopyrite. 

The  silver-content  of  gouge-clays  is  so  notorious  that  tliey 
are  quite  generally  tested  for  this  purpose.  In  arid  districts, 
as  at  Kingston,  Hermosa,  Chloride,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mim- 
bres  range  along  the  continental  divide  in  New  Mexico,  and 
in  many  of  the  silver-camps  of  Old  Mexico,  the  gouge-clays 
carry  very  high  values.  Some  of  these  instances  are  consid- 
ered in  the  assay-notes  appended.  Occurrences  of  this  kind 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  metallic  constituents  are  so  varied, 
as  to  suggest  a  closer  genetic  relationshii)  between  the  clayey 
materials  and  their  contained  values  than  is  involved  in  the 
mere  percolation  of  meteoric  waters  down  the  cracks  in  the 
country- rock. 

»•  Journal  of  a eoloffy,  vol.  xvi.,  No.  3,  p.  2.30  (Apr. -May,  1908'. 
♦0  Tram.,  xli.,  148  «1911). 

*'  American  Journal  of  Science,  Third  Series,  vol.   xxxix.,  No.  *2'J9,  p.  40  (Jan., 
1890). 
"  AftMOuri  Oeoloyieal  Sunvy,  Report  of  1873-4,  p.  409  (1874;. 
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In  this  connection,  two  phenomena  demand  particular  con- 
sideration. One  is  the  dialytic  action  exliii)ited  by  soils  and 
clays,  and  the  other  is  the  reduction  by  alkaline  silicates  of  the 
metallic  salts  dissolved  in  ground-waters.  Both  of  these  chemi- 
cal activities  may  have  special  functions  in  ore-genesis,  but  the 
latter  is  believed  to  be  the  more  potent,  particularly  under 
arid  climatic  conditions. 

3.  Diribjtk  RCjle  of  Selvofics. — The  accumulation  of  metallic  salts 
in  the  thin  layers  of  somewhat  porous  gouge-clays  has  been  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  adsorption. 
Through  such  porous  layers  water  rather  freely  passes;  but 
many  substances  dissolved  therein  do  not.  This  action  is 
shown  by  a  familiar  experiment  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Separating  by  a  porous  layer  of  asbestos  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  and  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowing  them 
slowly  to  commingle,  Kuhlmann,"  was  able  long  ago  to  produce 
a  silver  chloride  having  the  ajtpearance  of  horn-silver  or  cerar- 
gyrite.  More  recently,  Clarke**  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
such  a  blending  of  solutions  may  also  take  place  in  nature  through 
layers  of  decomposed  rock  substances,  such  as  sandy  clay  or 
gossan.  The  familiar  laboratory-phenomenon  of  the  dialytic 
separation  of  solutions  was  also  incidentally  suggested  in  1893 
by  Becker,"  as  probably  explaining  the  genesis  of  certain  of 
the  quicksilver-deposits  of  California.  More  specific  in  their 
bearing  upon  ore-deposition  are  the  extensive  experiments  ot 
Kohler,*®  who  filtered  various  salt-solutions  through  kaolin. 
Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is  that  there  is  a  selective  concentra- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  minerals  in  solution  on  the  surface  of 
the  solid.  More  recent  investigations  do  not  fully  support  this 
suggestion.  As  shown  by  Rohland,*^  the  filtration  of  solutions 
through  clays  presents  very  different  results,  according  to 
whether  the  solute  is  a  colloid  or  a  crystalloid.  In  the  first 
case  the  solute  does  not  pass  through ;  in  the  second,  it  does. 

In  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  undertaken  several  years  ago 
in  the  chemical   laboratories  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of 

*'  Coinptes  nndus,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  374  (1856). 
♦'  nulktin  No.  330,   U.  S.  Otoloffical  Suri-eij,  p.  564  (llX)S). 
"  Min(r<il  Eesourcesjor  1892,   U.  S.  Geological  Surrry,  p.  1.56  U893). 
*®  Z>its>-hnf(  fiir  pmkti^hi'  Gfologie,  vol.  xi.,  p.  49  (Feb.,  1903). 
*'  Zeilschri/l  fiir  ElektrochemU,  vol.  xi.,  No.  2^,  p.  4oo  (July  14,  11H)5). 
VOL.  XLII. — 30 
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Mines,  I  i)roceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  of  adsorption.  The 
clay  materials  used  comprised  natural  gouges  (some  of  which 
were  already  highly  metalliferous),  and  also  clays  without 
notable  metallic  content.  It  was  soon  found  that,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  marked  cliemical  reactions  took  [)lace,  and  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  actual  adsorption  entered  into  the  prob- 
lem at  all.  At  that  time,  the  extensive  experimentations  of 
agricultural  chemists  along  similar  lines  had  not  come  to  my 
notice. 

These  results  tend  to  negative  the  notion  that  dialysis 
directly  promotes  ore-deposition.  But  the  conditions  imposed 
in  nature  may  be  such  as  to  modify  this  conclusion.  Selvages 
may  serve  as  local  or  temporary  retardants  of  groimd-water 
currents,  thus  producing  impoundment,  greatly  favoring  ore- 
deposition.  This  consideration  is  especially  probable  in  exces- 
sively dry  regions,  where  the  metallic  salts  are  held  in  much 
more  concentrated  solution  than  where  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  vadpse  zone,  and  for  this  reason, 
many  chemical  reactions,  unknown  elsewhere,  may  take  place. 

4.  Accumulation  of  Metallic  Salts  in  Goucje-Clays. — The  inter- 
change of  chemical  elements  during  the  process  of  general 
rock-alteration  was  early  recognized  by  geologists.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  agricultural  chemists  that  we  owe  the  key  to  the 
explanation  of  the  gouge-ores.  Both  the  guiding  principles 
and  the  immediate  aims  of  their  work  apply  strictly  to  the 
vadose  conditions  of  ore-formation.  When  meteoric  waters 
carrying  metals  in  solution  come  in  contact  with  decayed  rock- 
faces,  or  with  the  kaolinic  products  of  rock-decay,  there  is  a 
notably  selective  retention  of  elements. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  English  chemist  Thomp- 
son^* found  that  ordinary  waters,  in  passing  through  soils  and 
clays,  took  from  the  latter  some  substances  and  left  others.  It 
was  further  pointed  out  by  Way  "  and  Eichhorn '*"' that  when 
salt-solutions  were  brought  into  contact  with  certain  soils  and 
kaolins  there  was  an  interchange  of  bases.  Later,  since  Lem- 
berg'*'  went  so  exhaustively  into  the  subject  of  this  interchange 


**  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  vol.  x\.,  p.  68  (1850). 
*'  Journal  nf  thv  Roynl  A(/ricullural  Society,  England,  vol.  xi.,  p.  313  (1860). 
^  Poggnulorff  s  Anmiltii  der  J'hysik  und  Chnnic,  vol  cv.,  p.  12G  (1858). 
*'  Zeitschrij'l  der  dnitchen  gcologifchen  Geselhcha/t,  vol.   xxviii.,  p.  619(1876). 
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of  bases,  and  Dittrich  "  and  Van  Bemmelen  "  continued  similar 
lines  of  investigation  with  so  many  interesting  results,  a  number 
of  agricultural  chemists  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
same  subject;  so  that,  so  far  as  soils  and  clays  are  concerned, 
the  basic  principles  involved  are  now  well  established. 

.5.  Precipitation  of  Ore- Materials  by  Silicate  Minerals. — As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  strict  hypothesis  of  adsorption,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  extensive  reduction  of  metallic  salts  in  solution, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  finely-divided  silicates  in  clays, 
lias  much  to  support  it.  The  investigations  conducted  along 
these  lines  at  the  Xew  Mexico  School  of  Mines  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Sullivan,'"  taking  his  cue  from  the  agri- 
cultural chemists  in  their  experiments  with  soils,  has  recently 
oljtained  some  suggestive  results  concerning  the  interaction 
between  powdered  minerals  and  water  solutions,  with  special 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  ore-formation.  He  used  finely- 
divided  kaolin,  shale,  feldspar,  pyrites,  and  biotite,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  His  most  noteworthy  observation  was 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  powdered  silicate-minerals  re- 
moved the  copper  from  solution.  The  reactions  were  demon- 
strated to  be  chiefly  an  exchange  of  bases  ;  copper  being  pre- 
cipitated, and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  other  bases  (mainly  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths)  entering  the  solution.  In  a  later 
statement"  the  same  author  observes  that  the  fact  of  prime 
significance  geologically  seems  to  be  that,  by  a  process  of  sim- 
ple chemical  exchange,  the  metal  may  be  removed  from  solu- 
tion and  fixed  in  the  solid  state,  and  thus  concentrated,  by  con- 
tact with  even  the  most  stable  of  the  silicates.  The  bases  most 
commonly  replacing  the  metals  in  these  processes  are  potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium. 

"  MittheUungen  d.  Or.  Badisch  geol.  Lundtsanstalt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  339  (1903). 
**  Zeitschrijl J'iir  anoryanische  Chanie,  vol.  xxiii. ,  No.  4,  p.  321  (May  4,  1900). 
^  Eronomic  Gcoloyy,  vol.  i.,  No.  1,  p.  G7  (Oct.-Nov.,  1906). 
"  Bulletin  No.  312,  U.  S.  Geoloyical  Survey,  p.  Gl  (ll»07). 
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Assay  of  Silver-Bearing  Gouge-Ores. 

nr  CHARLES   R.    KEYKS,  DKS   MOINES,  IOWA,  AND    D.   F.   RIDDELL, 
PAKRAL,  MEXICO. 

(Wllkes-Barre  Meeting,  June.  1911.) 

I.  Introduction. 

For  a  period  of  several  years,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
the  Metallurgical  Laboratories  of  the  New  Me.xico  School  of 
Mines  were  employed  in  umpire  work.  During  this  time 
many  important  local  problems  were  solved.  Against  the 
results  of  careful  chemical  analyses  of  ores,  assay-returns  were 
often  checked.  In  many  cases  the  assay-methods  of  mine  and 
custom-smelter  were  compared,  and  both  often  found  faulty  for 
the  ore  concerned.  A  wide  range  of  ores  was  covered.  Many 
of  the  chemical  analyses  and  assays  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Lincoln,  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  now  of  the  Montana  State 
School  of  Mines.  A  varied  series  of  instructive  assays  was 
pre})arcd  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Brinsmade,  now  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  rniversity.  Single  assays  and  given  series  of  tests  were 
undertaken  by  II.  T.  Goodjohn,  now  chief  chemist  to  the 
Cia.  Metal urgica  de  Torreon,  Coahuila,  Mexico;  by  H.  J.  Hub- 
bard, now  superintendent  of  the  Butters  Divisadero  Mines, 
Jocoro,  San  Salvador,  C.  A. ;  by  E.  D.  Morton,  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Arizona  &  Nevada  Copper  Mining  Co.,  at 
Lunning,  Nev. ;  and  by  A.  W.  Edelen,  now  superintendent  of 
the  Angangueo  Unit  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
in  Michoucan,  Mexico.  A  critical  comparison  of  assay-methods 
that  were  found  to  be  followed  in  tlie  case  of  certain  gouge- 
ores  mined  in  the  Mimbres  range  in  New  Mexico,  and  about 
which  there  had  been  much  controversy,  was  made  by  I).  V. 
Riddell,  then  Acting  Professor  of  Assaying,  and  now  superin- 
tv!ident  of  the  Providentia  Mines  Co.  of  Parral,  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  much  that  is  contained 
in  the  following  notes,  which  he  has  generously  permitted  to 
be  used  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  complete  results. 
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The  Mimbres  ore  is  representative  of  a  large  number  of  some- 
what complex  ores,  high  in  silver,  from  the  dry  region  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  and  northern  Mexico.  Among  other 
uncertainties  connected  with  many  of  these  ores,  assay-determi- 
nations checked  poorly;  the  values  in  precious  metals,  as 
returned  by  the  smelters,  were  frequently  too  low,  and  on 
account  of  their  variant  character,  even  in  the  case  of  the  same 
ore,  the  assay-results  were  very  unsatisfactory. 

Among  smelters  generally,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  in 
a  slag  which  is  either  extremely  acidic  or  extremely  basic  in 
character  there  is  a  greater  or  less  loss  in  silver-values.  Some 
assayers  have  the  same  notion.  Among  them  also  there  is  the 
belief  that  the  use  of  borax  in  assaying  causes  low  results  for 
the  silver-content.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  assayera 
appear  to  regard  the  use  of  borax  as  removing  at  once  all  of  the 
ditKculties  which  in  any  way  arise  from  imperfect  fluxing  in  the 
crucible.  From  experience,  the  inclination  is  to  regard  many 
charges,  and  slags,  which  by  the  assayer  are  ordinarily  called 
good,  especially  when  they  contain  much  borax,  /.  ^.,0.5  A-T., 
or  more,  as  not,  in  case  of  moderately  high-grade  ores,  checking 
well  with  one  another.  The  usual  methods  of  assay  of  ores 
running  high  in  copper  and  sulphur  are  also  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  series  of  determinations,  of  which  the  single  silver-ore 
here  considered  in  detail  is  a  type,  had  for  its  immediate 
objects  the  experimental  proving  of  the  effects  upon  the  silver- 
yield  of  an  excess  of  each  of  the  fluxes  ordinarily  used  in  the 
crucible  of  the  assay-laboratory,  and  of  showing  exactly  what 
type  of  charge  gives  the  best  results  on  an  ore  which  is  high  in 
copper  and  sulphur,  an<l  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  typical 
roasting-ore. 

In  the  ore  under  consideration  the  silver-content  was  already 
known  to  be  high.  By  experimentation  it  was  determined,  (1), 
how  acidic  a  charge  could  be  run  ;  (2),  how  basic  a  charge 
could  be  run ;  (-3),  how  large  an  amount  of  borax  could  be  used 
in  a  charge;  (4),  how  the  normal  charge  for  the  kind  of  ore 
would  behave ;  and  (5),  how  the  use  of  aii  excess  of  litharge 
would  affect  the  results. 

This  ore  was  much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  many  of 
those  found  in  the  region.     The  large  excess  of  niter,  KNO^, 
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A\  liicli  it  was  necessary  to  use  was  checked  against  the  (lead- 
roasted  ore.  In  each  series  the  attempt  was  made  to  get  five 
results  that  would  check  witliin  1  in  100;  and  to  take  the 
mean  of  these  best  checks  as  the  nornjul  for  tiie  charge  used. 
A  concentration-test  was  made  on  the  ore,  and  the  reducing- 
power  and  value  of  the  concentrates  determined  in  order  to  find 
whether  or  not  the  value,  the  sulphur,  the  weight  of  the  ore, 
and  the  weight  of  tlie  concentrates,  had  any  definite  rela- 
tions to  one  anotlier.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  whenever  the 
word  "l)orax"  is  mentioned,  the  variety  known  as  "borax 
glass"  is  referred  to,  and  all  crucibles  received  a  cover  of 
10  g.  of  borax  before  fusion;  that  all  buttons  of  the  same 
ore  were  worked  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  all  were  scorified  with  the  same  weight  of  test-lead ; 
and  that  all  buttons  were  cupelled  so  as  to  obtain  "  feathers." 

II.  Preparation  of  Samples,  and  Chemical  Analyses. 

In  ]ireparing  the  ore  32  lb.  was  pulped  and  put  througli  a 
100-mesh  sieve,  and  then  mixed  by  rolling  on  oil-cloth  and 
sifting  tlirough  a  coarse  sieve.  The  separated  scales  gave  a 
bead  of  83.4  mg.  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  gold.  In  all  of  the 
assays  this  ore  gave  only  a  trace  of  gold.  By  panning  100  g. 
of  ore,  44.9  g.  of  concentrates,  mainly  sulphides,  were  obtained. 

A  i>art  chemical  analysis  of  the  ore-sample  read}'  for  slag- 
ging gave : 

Per  Cent. 

Iron 8.7 

Lead, tr. 

Copper,        ........  25.6 

Zinc, ,    .       G.2 

Manganese,  .       1 .0 

Lime, 15.0 

Sulphur, 10.0 

III.  Keducino-Power  of  the  Ore. 

In  determining  the  reducing-power  of  the  ore,  the  charge, 
with  borax  cover,  was  as  follows  :  Ore,  2.00  g. ;  PbO,  1  A-T. ; 
NalK^O.,,  0.75  A-T.  The  lead-button  obtained  weighed 
7.105  g.,  the  reducing-power  of  which  was  3.6,  the  oxidizing- 
power  of  the  niter  being  3;  therefore  •{  [(7.105  -j-  2)  14.5]  — 
15.0  J.  -^  3.0  =  12.0  g.  of  niter  per  charge.  This  charge  of 
niter,  KX(T,,  is  excessive,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  other  way 
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ol  handling  this  ore  easily.  If  properly  run,  the  excess  of 
niter  is  not  so  deleterious  in  its  effects  as  those  of  roasting, 
which  is  the  only  other  practical  method.* 

IV.  Assay  of  Dead-Roasted  Ore. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  dead-roasted  ore  the  charge,  with  borax 
cover,  was  :  Ore,  0.5  ;  PbO,  1.5;  XallCO,,  0.75  ;  SiO„  0.2  A-T. ; 
and  argols  2  g.  Tliere  was  secured  a  good  slag  which  })uured 
cleanly.  The  buttons  were  hard  and  coppery ;  these  were 
scorified  with  20  g,  of  test-lead.  The  cupels  displayed  a  cop- 
pery tint.  The  first  bead  weighed  103.06  mg. ;  the  second 
bead,  103.90  mg.;  the  mean  being  103.43  nig.  of  silver.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  values  obtained  later,  it  shows  that  a 
dead  roast  is  not  so  reliable  as  some  other  methods;  besides, 
it  involves  much  more  labor. 

V.  Dead-Roasted  Concentrates. 

The  reducing-power  of  the  concentrates  was  5.2,  showing 
that  the  sulphur  concentrated  nearly  as  fast  as  the  ore. 

With  the  dead-roasted  concentrates  the  charge,  with  borax 
cover,  was:  Ore,  0.5;  PbO,  1.5;  NalICO,,  0.75;  SiO,,0.2  A-T.; 
and  argols,  2  g.  The  slag  was  good*  and  the  pour  clean. 
Duttons  hard,  clean,  and  copper-colored;  these  were  scorified 
with  40  g.  of  test-lead.  The  cupels  showed  copper-stain.  The 
silver  bead  weighed  114.75  rag.  These  results  indicate  that 
the  concentration  of  the  values  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  bulk  or  of  the  sul[)hur;  hence  the  ore  is  not 
a  good  concentrating-ore. 

VI.  Acidic  Slags. 

The  charge  for  obtaining  the  most  acidic  slag,  using  a  borax 
cover,  was:  Ore,  0.5;  TbO,  1;  XalICO,,  0.75:  SiO^,  0.40 
A-T. ;  and  KXO3,  12  g.  By  experiment,  this  is  the  most  acid 
flux  that  it  is  possible  to  run  on  this  ore.  The  charge  required 
a  long  time  and  a  very  high  temperature  to  fuse.  The  slag 
was  thick,  viscous,  and  poured  poorly  yet  cleanly ;  when  cold, 
it  was  reddish  brown  in  color  and  stony  in  appearance,  with 
distinct  indications  of  copper  oxide.  The  buttons  were  hard, 
matte-like,  and  coppery.  In  no  sense  was  either  slag  or  button 
good. 
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The  buttons  were  scoritied  with  40  g.  of  test-lead  and  0.1  g. 
of  borax,  and  then  rescorified  without  more  lead.  The  scori- 
fiers  were  badly  corroded.  The  buttons  were  now  small,  clean, 
soft  and  niiilleable.  Their  weights  were  made  up  to  15  g.  with 
sheet-lead,  and  they  were  then  cupelled.  The  cupels  were 
deeply  stained  with  copper. 


Weight  of  Beads. 
MilligramH. 

Best  Five  Checks. 

MilligraiDB. 

(a) 

104.69 

104.69 

(6) 

103.00 

(c) 

104.19 

104.19 

td) 

104.42 

104.42 

(e) 

104.43 

104.43 

(/ 

105.38 

105.38 

(9) 

105.96 

(h) 

107.93 

(t) 

103.00 

vcrage, 

104.78 

104.62 

The  highest  value  was  107.93,  or  a  difterence  of  3.31  mg. 
from  the  mean  of  the  best  five.  The  lowest  value  was  103,  or 
a  ditterence  of  1.62  mg.  from  the  mean  of  the  best  five.  Too 
wide  a  variation  in  the  results  is  shown  for  them  to  be  satis- 
factory, especially  taking  into  consideration  the  high  heat, 
poor  pour,  long  period  of  fusion,  and  double  scorification. 

By  this  method  the  ore  gives  a  silver-content  of  209.24  oz. 
per  ton. 

VII.  Basic  Slags. 

The  charge,  using  a  borax  cover,  for  obtaining  the  most 
basic  slag  was:  Ore,  0.5;  PbO,  1;  NalICO,,  1.5  A-T.;  and 
IvXO.j,  12  g.  This  was  found  to  l»e  the  most  basic  flux  that 
eould  be  run  even  approximately  satisfactorily.  A  very  slow 
and  long  fusion  was  required.  The  pour  was  clean  and  the 
slag  moderately  liquid.  The  cold  slag  was  brittle,  granular, 
stony,  and  gray  to  buff  in  color,  with  some  indications  of  eoi>- 
per  oxide.  Buttons  were  hard,  eloan,  and  nmlleable,  but  ex- 
tremely co})pery.  The  i>utt()ns  were  scorified  with  40  g.  of 
test-lead  and  0.1  g.  of  borax,  then  rescorified  without  further 
addition  of  test-lead.  The  weight  was  made  up  to  15  g.  with 
sheet-lead,  and  then  they  were  cupelled.  The  cupels  showed 
strong  copjKT-stainiiig. 
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Welfht  of  Bead 
Millie;  ram.H. 

(") 

102.31 

(6) 

102.44 

(c) 

106.98 

id) 

106.95 

e) 

106.17 

{/) 

107.19 

(«/) 

104.80 

(A) 

99.50 

(»■) 

99.00 

Average, 

103.93 

lievt  Four  rhecks. 
.MilliKrams. 


1()6.9« 
106.95 
106.17 
107.19 


106.82 


The  highest  value  is  107.19,  or  a  diftereiice  of  0.37  from  the 
mean  of  the  best  four,  which  is  a  very  good  result.  The  lowest 
value  is  99,  or  a  difference  of  7.82  from  the  mean  of  the  best 
four,  which  is  a  very  poor  result.  This  flu.x  shows  a  hitjher 
best  mean  and  a  lower  general  mean  than  the  acidic  flu.x.  The 
variatioiKs  are  also  greater  and  the  slag  nearly  as  difficult  to 
run.  The  same  amount  of  scorification  is  required  as  in  the 
case  of  the  acidic  charge,  but  the  clean  buttons  are  obtained  at 
the  first  fusion.  Since  this  flux  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  acidic  fiux,  some  intermediate  or  special  charge  must  be 
found  for  this  type. 

The  silver-value  by  this  method  is  213.64  oz.  [ler  ton. 

VIII.  Use  of  Borax  in  Excess. 
The  charge,  with  borax  cover,  was:  Ore,  0.5;  TbO,  1; 
XaIIC03,  0.75  ;  Na.,Bp7, 1  A-T. ;  and  KXO.„  12  g.  This  charge 
required  long,  slow  fusion  at  a  medium  temperature,  but  needed 
constant  watching  and  much  salting-down  to  prevent  boiling 
over.  The  pour  was  good  and  the  slag  quite  liquid.  The  cold 
slag  was  of  dark  purplish  color  and  stony  in  appearance.  The 
buttons  were  very  hard  and  brittle  and  were  composed  mainly 
of  matte;  these  were  scorified  with  40  g.  of  test-lead  and  0.1 
g.  of  borax,  and  rescorified  with  an  addition  of  20  g.  of  test-lead. 
The  cupels  showed  strong  copper-stains.  The  beads  weiglied 
as  follows : 

Milligrams, 
(a)  87.40 
(6)       88.82 

(c)  90.86 

(d)  99.65 

(e)  102.00 
(/)     104.37 

Average,     95.52 
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The  liit^hest  value  is  104.37,  or  a  ditrcrence  of  8.85  from  the 
mean.  The  lowest  value  is  87.40,  or  a  ditterence  of  8.12  from 
the  mean.  These  results  are  very  unsatisfaetorj,  and  indicate 
clearly  the  disadvantages  of  using  a  large  excess  of  horax. 

The  silver-values  by  this  method  are  only  190.24  oz.  per  ton. 

IX.  Normal  Charge  for  Coppery  Ore. 
In  making  up  the  normal  charge  for  a  coppery  ore  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  were  used,  with  borax  cover:  Ore,  0.5;  PbO, 
1.5;  NalICO,,  0.75  A-T. ;  and  KNO.,,  12  g.  There  was  quick 
fusion  at  a  moderate  heat  and  a  clean  pour.  The  cold  slag  was 
stony  in  character,  and  yellowish  red  in  color.  The  buttons 
were  clean,  hard,  and  coppery ;  they  would  not  cupel  directly ; 
hence,  they  were  scorified  with  40  g.  of  test-lead  and  0.1  g.  of 
borax.     The  cupels  indicated  the  presence  of  copper. 

Best  Five  Checks. 
MiUigrams. 

111.00 
111.21 


110.68 


110.1-2 
110.38 


WciKht  of  Beads. 

Milligrams. 

(aj 

111.00 

(6) 

111.21 

(c) 

109.38 

id) 

107.86 

(e) 

109.65 

<P 

110.68 

(9) 

109.70 

(A) 

108.25 

(i) 

108.60 

U) 

107.80 

(k) 

110.12 

(h 

110.38 

Average, 

109.55 

110.68 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  these  results  (c),  (e),  (</),  (A),  and  (i) 
give  a  mean  that  checks  as  well  within  itself  as  the  ones 
selected,  being  109.51.  The  highest  value  is  111.21,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  0.53  from  the  mean  of  the  best  five.  The  lowest 
value  is  107.80,  or  a  difference  of  2.48  from  the  mean  of  the 
best  five.  Although  not  entirely  satisfactory,  these  results 
are  much  .better  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  tlie  preceding 
methods,  especially  when  the  quick,  easy  fusion  and  the  clean 
buttons  at  the  first  fusion  are  considered.  The  results  also 
show  higher  values. 

The  silver  in  the  ore,  according  to  this  method,  amounts  to 
221.30  oz.  j.er  ton. 


Scorificatlon 

Milligrams. 

(a) 

llO.'iS 

(6) 

110.48 

(c) 

110.34 

(d) 

110.62 

(«) 

110.95 

(/) 

111.04 

{9) 

Average, 

110.62 
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X.  P^FFECTS  OF  Litharge  Used  ix  Excess. 
"With  an  excess  of  lead  oxide  the  followinu-  charge  was  used, 
with  a  borax  cover:  Ore,  0.5;  PbO,  3;  XallCO^,  0.75  A-T. ; 
and  KXO.,,  12  g.  The  fusion  was  of  short  duration  at  a  low 
temperature.  Slag  was  stony  in  character  and  of  yellowish- 
brown  color.  Buttons  were  clean,  soft,  malleable,  and  cupelled 
direct;  these  were  scorified  with  40  g.  of  test-lead  and  0.1  g. 
of  borax.     The  cupels  were  coppery.     The  beads  weighed  : 

Direct  f"ui>elIalion. 
Milligrams. 

101.03 

106.72 

99.90 

103.  "ir) 

106.55 

110.00 

100.02 

105.24 

All  of  the  scorified  buttons  came  within  the  limits  of  1  in 
100,  with  high  silver-yield.  The  highest  value,  111.04,  shows 
a  (litFerence  of  only  0.42  from  the  mean.  The  lowest  value, 
110.28,  differs  from  the  mean  by  only  0.34.  This  excellent 
checking  commends  the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  litharge  in  the 
assay  of  coppery  ores. 

The  silver-value  of  the  ore  by  this  method  is  221.34  oz.  ]>er 
ton.  This  is  0.02  oz.  less  than  by  the  method  of  the  normal 
charge  for  coppery  ores ;  but  the  check  is  so  much  better  than 
the  last  mentioned  that  it  is  far  superior,  while  the  procedure 
is  no  longer  and  is  not  more  difficult.  The  attempt  to  cupel 
directly  gave  results  varying  from  99.90  to  110.02,  hence  this 
method  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  value  indicated  by 
direct  cupellation  is  210.46  oz.  per  ton. 

XL  Special  Scorification-Tests. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the 
large  amounts  of  niter  used,  a  series  of  scoritications  were  run. 
The  charge  was  :  Ore,  0.1;  Pb,  50  ;  SiO^,  1 ;  >X.B^O^,  0.5  g. 
These  tests  gave  good  slags  and  buttons  that  cupelled  directly 
with  only  a  slight  copper-color  on  the  cupel.  The  values 
were  as  follows : 
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Weight  of  Beads, 

MilliKnims.  Ounces  Per  Ton. 

(a)     21.08  210.8 

ib)     21.94  219.4 

(c)     21.08  210.8 

id)     21.48  214.8 

(c)     21.85  218.5 

(/•)     21.22  212.2 

ig)     21.60  21().0 

(A)     21.99  219.9 

(i)     21.46  214.6 

0')     21.10  211.0 


Average,  21.48  214.8 

These  results  show  a  lower  general  mean  and  a  much  less 
satisfactory  check  than  either  by  the  normal  charge  method  or 
by  the. use  of  an  excess  of  litharge.  It  has  the  further  disad- 
vantage of  necessitating  the  working  on  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  ore.  Besides,  it  requires  as  much  time  as  either  of  the 
other  methods,  and  hence  is  not  so  advantageous. 

Comparison  of  Methods  and  Values. 

Values  in 
Methods.  Ounces  Per  Ton. 

Dead  roast,  ..... 

Acidic  flux,  .... 

Basic  flux,    ..... 

Borax  in  excess*,   .... 

Normal  charge  from  coppery  ores, 

Litharge  in  excess  (scorification), 

Litharge  in  excess  (direct  cupellation), 

Scorification, 


206.86 
209.24 
218.64 
190.24 
221.36 
221.34 
•210.48 
214.80 


XII.  Significance  of  Assay-Results. 
From  the  above  tabulation  of   results    it   may  be  inferred 
that : 

1.  A  dead-roast  is  not  so  satisfactory  or  so  accurate  as  a  run 
with  a  large  excess  of  niter  or  a  scorification  on  a  charge  of  0.1 
A-T.,  or  more;  moreover,  the  roasting  involves  much  more 
labor. 

2.  An  excess  of  borax  causes  low  value-determinations,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  sulphur,  copper,  iron, 
or  other  malte-l'ormiug  substances.  Although  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  one  with  experience  at  the  furnace  would 
hesitate  to  recommend  borax,  if  jtroperly  used,  the  use  of  large 
amounts  approiK-liiiig  1  A-T.  must  give  low  results  on  all  types 
of  ores. 
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3.  An  excessively  acid  flux  fuses  with  great  difliculty  and 
gives  buttons  that  are  hard  to  handle  and  that  are  frequently 
lost  in  cleaning.  Further,  when  the  ores  contain  matte-form- 
ing materials,  the  value-determinations  are  low ;  but  when 
very  little  or  no  matte  material  is  present,  these  results  are  not 
only  much  too  high  but  quite  difficult  to  obtain. 

4.  A  very  basic  flux  is  open  to  all  of  the  objections  which 
can  be  raised  against  the  acidic  flux,  and  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  regards  checking-figures.  However,  in  coppery  ores, 
the  loss  is  not  quite  so  great,  but  in  zinciferous  ores  the  results 
are  too  high.  Xeither  method  is  practical;  and  both  give 
variant  results  most  of  the  time,  unless  great  care  be  taken  in 
the  handling  of  the  lead-buttons. 

5.  Ores  high  in  copper  cannot  be  run  by  any  crucible  method 
without  scorifying  the  lead-buttons. 

6.  Direct  scorification  on  high-grade  copper-bearing  ores  does 
not  check  as  well  or  give  as  high  values  as  a  combination  of 
the  crucible  and  scorification-methods ;  besides,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
cess which  is  more  speedy. 

7.  The  normal  or  usual  charge  for  coppery  ores  gives  as  high 
results  as  any  method  on  this  type  of  ore,  but  its  checking  is 
not  of  the  best  as  compared  with  that  in  which  a  large  excess 
of  litharge  is  used.  The  normal  charge  for  ores  containing 
some  zinc  gives  slightly  lower  values  than  in  cases  in  which  an 
excess  of  litharge  is  used,  but  still  the  checks  are  good  for  the 
grade  of  ore. 

8.  For  ores  high  in  copper  or  carrying  some  zinc,  a  large 
excess  of  litharge  in  the  charge  greatl}'  improves  the  buttons 
and  renders  them  easily  handled.  Furthermore,  this  decreases 
the  time  and  temperature  of  the  fusion,  and  gives  buttons  that 
check  well,  with  very  close  to  actual  valuations  for  the  silver- 
content  of  the  ore.     The  method  is  quick,  easy,  and  accurate. 
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Diagonal-Plane  Concentrating-Table. 

BY   S.    ARTHUR   KHOM,    I'LAINFIELD,    N.    J. 
(Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

Recent  experiments  indicate  that  the  usual  type  of  concen- 
trating-table  is  not  only  poorly  adapted  to  produce  the  desired 
results,  but  also  is  based  upon  an  incorrect  principle,  namely, 
the  use  of  riffles  to  perform  the  work  of  stratifying  the  various 
minerals. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  riffles  for  concentrating- 
tables;  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made  to  discover 
the  proper  form  of  riffle,  or  to  prove  the  superiority  of  this  or 
that  form ;  disputes  and  patent-litigation  have  arisen  over  the 
matter  of  riffles,  and  thus  many  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  riffle  is  the  saving-device  upon  which  the  process  of  con- 
centration depends. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  the  riffle  is 
greatly  overrated  as  to  the  part  it  performs  in  the  concentration 
of  minerals,  and  that,  in  the  near  future,  it  may  possibly  be 
eliminated  entirely  from  that  process. 

The  experiments  in  question  have  shown  that  the  trouble- 
some riffle  can  be  considered  of  secondary  importance  at  the 
most,  and  should  be  so  classed  in  the  construction  of  a  concen- 
trating-table  built  upon  the  right  lines. 

The  action  of  any  form  of  riffle  on  a  concentrating-table  is 
such  as  to  upset  and  retard  the  process  of  settling  and  stratify- 
ing the  various  minerals  on  the  table-deck. 

From  the  deck  of  a  riffled  table  no  concentrates  can  be 
delivered  until  the  deck  is  "  bedded,"  that  is,  until  a  sufficient 
amount  of  metallic  values  has  been  fed  to  the  table  to  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  deck,  forming  a  substratum  of  the 
heavier  minerals.  This  substratum  must  be  maintained  by  the 
feed  within  quite  narrow  limits,  and  directly  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  discharge  from  the  table,  in  order  that  the  bed  shall 
not  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  riffles  having  a  very  lim- 
ited carrying-capacity,  considerable  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overfeed  a  riffled  table,  in  which  case  the  table  proceeds,  in 
mill  parlance,  to  rob  itself.      As  soon  as  the  space  between  the 
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riffles  becomes  filled  to  and  above  the  riffle-tops,  the  values 
then  pass  off'  the  table  with  the  tailings  or  lighter  material, 
before  they  can  be  delivered  by  the  table-motion  to  their  proper 
discharge-point. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  regulate  a  feed  that  will  keep 
a  riffled  table  properly  bedded,  namely,  between  the  points  of 
not  sufficiently  bedded  and  over-bedded  (which  are  not  very 
far  apart),  is  no  easy  performance  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  and  it  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  varying  metallic 
coutent  of  the  pulp  fed  to  the  table. 

It  is  not  often  that  favorable  conditions  for  feeding  a  riffied 
table-deck  can  be  secured  in  practice;  and  when  they  are,  the 
riffle  proceeds  to  upset  the  whole  business  in  hand.  As  the 
pulp  reaches  the  first  riffle  it  is  forced  over  it  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  at  each  succeeding  riffle. 
In  passing  over  each  riffle,  the  entire  mass  of  the  pulp  is  dis- 
rupted and  shaken  up.  Whatever  settlement  and  stratification  of 
heavy  particles  has  taken  place  between  the  riffles,  is  to  a  large 
extent  destroyed.  Each  time  the  pulp  is  forced  over  a  riffle  it 
is  an  even  chance  whether  the  lighter  or  the  heavier  particles 
reach  the  deck  first.  They  may  drop  from  the  top  of  the  riffle 
and  reach  the  table  together,  in  which  case  the  lighter  particles 
become  mixed  with  and  imbedded  with  the  heavier,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  unable  to  stratify  themselves  according 
to  their  specific  gravities  before  they  again  meet  an  obstacle  to 
their  proper  settlement  in  the  form  of  another  riffle.  In  other 
words,  the  work  of  settling  and  stratifying  by  themselves  the 
various  mineral  contents  of  the  ore  in  liand,  is  upset  and  re- 
tarded as  many  times  as  there  are  riffles  on  the  deck  of  the  table. 

Another  serious  defect  in  the  construction  of  many  concen- 
trating-tables  is  that  the  line  of  motion  of  the  table  is  parallel 
to  the  riffles  upon  the  deck  of  the  table,  hence  there  is  no 
action  to  counteract  the  downward  flow  of  the  heavier  minerals 
and  aid  in  their  separation  from  the  gangue  matter  by  the 
dressing-water. 

A  series  of  experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years 
and  conducted  by  U.  S.  James,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  obtain  the 
best  means  of  concentrating  minerals  by  the  use  of  a  wet  re- 
ciprocating-tablc,  has  resulted  in  a  table  differing  radically  in 
construction  from  the  riffled  table  with  parallel  motion.  A 
view  of  the  table  is  ffiven  in  Fisj.  1. 
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Tlie  (leek  of  Mr.  James's  table  is  eomposed  of  a  plain,  non- 
riffled  surface,  and  what  might  be  termed  a  slightly-riffled  sur- 
face. The  plain,  non-riffled  portion  of  the  table  is  formed  by  two 
planes  of  different  inclinations  to  each  other,  meeting  in  a  line 
diagonal  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  table.  Hence  Mr.  James 
has  named  it  The  Diagonal-Plane  Table-Deck.  The  planes  in 
question  form  a  basin  in  which  the  minerals  of  the  greatest 
specific  gravities  are  settled  and  stratified  previous  to  their  dis- 
charge upon  the  riffled  portion  of  the  deck. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  plan  of  the  table-deck,  A  and 
B  are  the  stroke-adjustments,  and  Cis  the  tilting-lever.  The 
l)ulp,  which  enters  the  launder  through  pipe  Z),  is  fed  along 
the  upper  edge  of  one  plane  and  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  table- 
motion.  During  the  travel  of  the  pulp  down  the  gentle  incline 
of  this  plane,  G,  G,  which  may  be  called  the  receiving-  and 
settling-plane,  the  heavier  minerals  in  the  pulp  settle  and  slide 
gently  on  the  surface  of  the  plane,  to  the  line  of  intersection, 
Hy  Jf,  of  the  planes  forming  the  basin.  Along  this  line  the 
most  important  action  of  the  whole  operation  takes  place, 
namely,  the  stoppage  of  the  metallic  portion  of  the  pulp-flow 
by  the  rising  plane,  K,  K,  forming  the  lower  section  of  the 
basin,  and  the  carrying  onward  of  the  lighter  or  tailings  por- 
tion of  the  pulp  by  the  wash-water  out  of  the  basin.  All  these 
actions  take  place  simultaneous!}'  with  the  discharge  of  the 
concentrates  from  the  settling-basin  by  the  motion  of  the 
table. 

The  degree  of  inclination  of  the  settling-planes  to  each  other, 
and  the  angle  of  their  intersection  to  the  line  of  the  table- 
motion,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  securing  the  above 
results. 

The  practice  of  settling  and  stratifying  by  means  of  a  settling- 
basin  provides  for  the  disposition  of  a  very  wide  range  in 
quantity  of  metallic  contents.  There  are  no  confining  limits 
other  than  the  limits  of  the  basin  itself.  The  basin  does  not 
require  "  bedding  "  and  is  very  difficult  to  overfeed.  It  settles 
and  discharges  automatically  whatever  quantity  of  metallic  par- 
ticles the  ore  may  furnish. 

The  riffled  surface  of  the  deck  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  concentrates,  /,  7,  Fig.  2,  and  the 
other,  ./,./,  lor    the  tailings.     The  riffles  on   the  concentrates 
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section  are  very  tliin,  being  but  .>V  in.  liigh.  Ad  the  concen- 
trates are  discharged  from  the  settling-basin  on  this  portion 
of  the  deck,  the  low  ritHes  allow  them  to  spread  out,  which 
action  enables  such  gangue  as  may  remain  in  them  to  become 
free,  forming  a  thin   upper  stratum,  which  is  easily  washed 


P'lo.  1. — The  James  Diagonal-Plane  Table. 


I 


J.  7).   Struki-adjustments.  //,   U.  Interj^ection   of  settling-  and 

('.  Tilting-lever.  retarding-planes. 

7>.   Feed-pii)e.  /.  /.  Concentratos-tiiiishing  section. 

G,  G.  Settling-plane.  ./.  ./.  Tailings-finishing  section. 

Fig.  2. — Plan  of  James  Diagonal-Plane  Table-De»  k. 

away  by  the  dressing-water.  As  the  metallic  pulp  emerges 
from  the  settling-basin  upon  the  thinly-ritHed  section  of  the 
deck,  it  is,  by  reason  of  the  line  of  table-motion  being  <liagonal 
to  its  line  of  settlement,  driven  not  only  forward  but  upward 
.against   the   inclination  of  the  dock,   thus   counteracting  the 
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tendenc}'  of  the  dressiiii^-watGr  to  wash  the  concentrates  into 
tlie  tailings-section. 

The  tailings  IVoni  the  settling-basin  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  tlie  rifHes  until  they  liave  been  washed  entirely  free  of 
values.  These  rifHes  act  simply  as  a  retarding  influence,  pre- 
venting the  too  rapid  discharge  of  the  tailings  and  the  wash- 
water  from  the  non-rittied  section.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  stratification  of  the  minerals. 

In  order  that  the  table-motion  may  be  adapted  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  metallic  pulps,  the  eccentric  actuating  the  table  is 


Fifi.  3. — Head-Motion  of  James   Diaoonal-Plane  Table,  Showing 
Inuex-Plate  kor  Rp;«i ligation  of  Stroke. 


moniitcd  upon  ;in  adjustalik'  ])in.  Thus  the  eccentric  may  be 
lilaccd  more  or  less  otf  center.  This  adjustment,  eombined 
with  the  regular  stroke-adjustment,  provides  for  more  than  200 
different  movements,  ranging  from  a  very  mild  kick  and  long 
stroke  to  a  very  sharp  kick  and  short  stroke,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  movements  between  these  extremes.  As  a  guide  to  the 
unskilled  operator,  an  index-]»hite,  based  upon  the  size  of  the 
material,  is  provided,  which  is  of  great  assistance  in  selecting  a 
movement  with  which  to  start.  F'ig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  head- 
motion,  showing  the  index-plate  l\<v  the  regulation  of  the  stroke. 
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Electric   Motors    Versus   Compressed-Air    Engines  for 
Driving  Deep-Mine  Hoists. 

KY   K.    A.    PAULY,    SCIIENKCTADY,    N.    Y. 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

Compressed  air  has  been  and  is  still  very  extensively  used 
in  connection  with  mining-operations,  but  its  application  in 
the  past  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  supplying  power 
to  underground  machinery.  Its  introduction  was  due  to  the 
difliculty  of  taking  care  of  the  steam  which  is  exhausted  under- 
ground, rather  than  to  any  advantage  in  eflicieucy  to  be  gained 
by  its  use.  The  ease  with  which  electric  power  may  be  carried 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  mine  and  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
electric  motor  have  long  been  appreciated  by  mine-operators, 
and  electric  power  is  now  extensively  used  underground  in 
the  more  recent  developments,  while  many  of  the  compressed- 
air  engines  in  the  older  workings  are  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  electric  motors. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  been  suggested  to  use  compressed 
air  for  driving  the  large  shaft-hoists,  the  air  for  the  engines 
being  supplied  by  electrically-driven  compressors,  and  an  in- 
stallation of  this  character  is  being  erected  at  Butte,  Mont. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  compare  the  compressed-air 
system  of  hoisting  with  the  various  electrical  systems,  from  the 
stand-points  of  lirst-cost  and  cost  of  operation.  However,  be- 
fore entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  systems,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  conditions  affecting  the  choice 
of  a  system  of  hoisting  in  which  electricity  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  power. 

The  power  required  by  a  mine-hoist  is  extremely  intermit- 
tent and  fluctuates  between  very  wide  limits,  the  all-day  aver- 
age consumption  of  power  not  oxooeding  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  demand  during  hoisting. 

The  cost  of  supplying  power  for  such  a  fluctuating  load  is 
necessarily  higher  than  that  for  8U[)plying  an  equal  amount  of 
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power  delivered  at  a  uniform  rate,  because  of  both  the  higli 
first-cost  and  tlie  Ionv  average  efficiency  of  the  generating, 
transforming,  and  transmitting  equipment,  which  is  only 
partly  loaded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Also,  such  an  intermittent  load  often  produces  harmful  fluc- 
tuations in  the  voltage,  if  the  power  taken  by  the  hoist  is  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  total  load  of  the  system  or 
feeder  circuit. 

Power  companies,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
cost  of  producing  power  for  an  intermittent  or  fluctuating  load, 
usually  penalize  peak-loads,  by  making  a  charge  for  power 
based  on  the  maximum  demand  as  well  as  the  total  kilowatt- 
hours  consumed.  Also,  to  protect  their  systems  from  excessive 
fluctuations  in  voltage,  the  maximum  demand  is  usually  limited 
either  by  severely  penalizing  peaks  over  specified  amounts,  or 
by  limiting  the  capacity  of  the  motors  which  are  permitted  to 
operate  intermittently  on  their  systems. 

The  load  factor,  that  is,  the  ratio  between  the  average  and 
the  maximum  demand,  increases  with  the  number  of  hoists,  but 
the  number  of  shafts  operated  by  individual  mining  companies 
is  in  many  cases  so  small,  that  equalization  of  the  hoist-loads 
among  themselves  has  little  effect  in  reducing  the  capacity  of 
the  power-system  serving  them,  or  the  cost  of  power,  if  power 
is  purchased.  It  is,  tlierefore,  often  more  economical  and 
sometimes  necessary,  where  electricity  is  to  be  used  for  shaft- 
hoisting,  to  provide  some  means  for  storing  power  during  the 
eriod  when  the  demands  for  power  are  small,  returning  it 
during  the  peak-loads,  thus  limiting  the  demand  on  the  power- 
system  to  ajtproximately  the  average  demand  when  hoisting  at 
the  maxinuuu  rate. 

With  this  end  in  view,  many  systems  have  been  proposed 
which  take  advantage  of  the  fly-wheel,  the  storage-battery,  or 
compressed  air  as  a  means  of  storing  power  when  the  demand 
for  power  is  small,  and  delivering  it  at  a  high  rate  for  short 
periods. 

The  Ilgner,  converter-equalizer,  and  Creplet  systems  are  the 
most  common  of  the  purely  electric  sj'stems  using  the  fly- 
wheel, and  of  these  the  Ilgner  is  almost  universally  used.  Two 
systems  using  compressed  air  have  been  suggested :  one,  the 
low-jiressure  system,  in  wliieli    the    hoist-engine  exhausts  into 
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tlie  atmosphere,  and  the  otlier,  the  deiiHe-air  system,  in  which 
the  engine  cylinders  form  a  part  of  the  closed  air-system,  the 
engine  exhausting  against  a  pressure  considerahly  above  at- 
mospheric pressure,  the  admission  pressure  being  correspond- 
ingly raised. 

Not  only  does  the  choice  of  the  purely  electric  system  or  the 
compressed-air  system  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  prob- 
lem presented  is  that  of  an  isolated  hoist  or  a  group  of  hoists, 
but  those  systems  which  are  applicable  to  both  conditions  dif- 
fer in  many  details,  depending  on  whether  they  are  applied  to 
an  isolated  hoist  or  a  group  of  hoists.  (By  the  term  "  isolated 
hoist"  or  "single  hoist"  is  meant  one  which,  either  because 
of  its  })Osition  with  respect  to  the  power-station  or  other  load 
with  which  its  fluctuating  demands  for  power  would  interfere, 
or  because  of  the  penalization  of  the  peak-loads  if  power  is 
purchased,  must  be  considered  as  the  only  hoist  connected  to 
the  system.) 

A  comparison  between  the  purely  electric  system  and  the 
compressed-air  system  will,  therefore,  be  made  first  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  hoist,  following  this  with  a  comparison  on  the 
basis  of  a  group  of  hoists  situated  at  comparatively  short 
distances  from  each  other,  and,  as  both  systems  of  compressed 
air  are  ap{)licable  to  isolated  installations,  they  will  be  com- 
pared with  the  Ilgner  system,  which  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  in  the  past. 

The  operation  of  hoisting-engines  on  the  low-pressure  air- 
system  is  very  similar  to  their  operation  by  steam.  From  the 
compressor  the  air  is  delivered  to  large  receivers,  from  which 
it  is  drawn  to  supply  the  engine,  the  air  being  exhausted  from 
the  engine  directly  into  the  atmosphere.  As  most  of  the  heat 
generated  in  the  air  by  compression  has  been  lost  before  it 
reaches  the  engine,  it  must  be  reheated  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency,  and  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  it,  which  if  allowed  to  freeze  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  engine. 

The  closed-air  system  differs  from  the  low-pressure  system  in 
that  the  engine  exhausts  into  a  receiver,  from  which  the  air 
for  the  compressor  is  drawn :  the  working-pressure  of  the 
engine  being  the  difference  between  the  admission-pressure  and 
the  pressure  in  the  exhaust-receiver. 
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In  the  Ilgner  system,  the  hoist  is  driven  by  a  direct-current 
motor,  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  fly-wheel  motor- 
generator  set.  Tlie  speed  and  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
hoist-motor  are  controlled  by  varying  the  voltage  of  the  direct- 
current  generator.  The  maximum  demand  upon  the  power- 
eystem  is  maintained  at  api>roximatc'ly  the  average  demand 
■during  hoisting  at  the  maximum  rate  by  automatically  varying 
the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel,  a  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  fly- 
wheel being  given  uj*  during  the  peak-loads  and  returned  to 
the  fly-wheel  during  the  lighter  loads. 

For  a  description  of  other  electrical  systems,  refer  to  a  paper 
on  Electric  Mine-IIoists,  by  D.  B.  Rushmore  and  K.  A.  Pauly.' 

At  first  thought  the  change  from  steam  to  compressed  air 
seems  to  be  comparatively  simple,  requiring  much  less  expense 
than  changing  from  steam  to  electricity;  but  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  involved  will  rev^eal  the  error  of  this 
first  impression. 

As  noted  above,  the  successful  and  economical  operation  ot 
compressed-air  engines  requires  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  at 
admission  to  be  such  that  after  expansion  in  the  cylinders  its 
tem[»erature  is  not  lowered  sutficiently  to  cause  freezing  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  it.  But  the  permissible  temperature  of 
the  air  at  admission  is  limited  by  the  flash-point  of  the  cylinder- 
lubricant,  approximately  from  400°  to  450°  F.  This  imj)oses 
a  practical  limit  of  90  lb.  gauge  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  for 
operating  the  engines  on  the  low-pressure  system.  Therefore, 
as  steam  hoisting-engines  operate  at  much  higher  pressures,  it 
will  usually — if  not  always — be  necessary  in  changing  over  to 
compressed  air  to  replace  the  engines  by  entirely  new  ones 
having  nnuli  larger  cylinders,  thus  placing  the  compressed-air 
system  on  a  par  with  the  purely  electrical  system  as  far  as  the 
hoist  proper  is  concerned. 

Further,  a  rehcater  must  be  used  with  a  compressed-air 
system.  It  is  fre([uently  suggested  that  the  old  steam-boilers 
be  used  as  reheaters,  adapting  them  for  this  purpose  by  re- 
■•building  the  furnaces.  To  do  this,  however,  is  open  to  two 
-serious  objections,  except  under  special  conditions:  1,  with 
the  best  of  care  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  experienced 
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from  burnintr  of  the  tubes;  and  2,  unless  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
is  such  that  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  can  be  closely  regulated, 
its  temperature  will  be  raised  above  the  flashing-point  of  the 
cylinder-lubricant  during  the  periods  when  the  hoist  is  draw- 
ing no  air,  and  disastrous  results  may  follow  the  admission  of 
this  highly-heated  air  into  the  engine-cylinders.  A  safe  way 
of  reheating  air  is  to  inject  high-pressure  superheated  steam 
in  it.  If  the  installation  is  a  new  one,  a  reheating-plant  re- 
sembling in  essential  details  a  small  boiler-plant  must  be  built; 
this,  however,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  purely  electrical 
system. 

The  fly-wheel  motor-generator  set  supplying  power  to  the 
hoist-motor  may  readily  be  placed  in  the  hoist-house  or  in  a 
leun-to.  The  air-compressor  may  be  placed  at  the  hoist,  or  it 
nniy  be  included  as  an  addition  to  the  compressor-})lant,  if  one 
exists.  But,  wherever  placed,  the  building  required  for  hous- 
ing the  compressor  and  its  intercooler  will  be  larger  than  that 
required  for  the  motor-generator  set.  Further,  if  the  com- 
pressor be  placed  at  the  main  compressor-plant,  rather  than  at 
the  hoist,  consideralde  ex[>ense  will  be  involved  \u  many  cases 
in  piping  the  air  from  the  compressor  to  the  hoist.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  comjtressor  be  placed  at  the  hoist,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  cooling-water,  which  in  some  cases  will 
also  involve  considerable  expense. 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  the  air  for  the  hoist  may  be 
taken  from  an  existing  compressor-plant,  without  the  necessity 
of  materially  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  This  claim 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  any  foundation;  for  if  there  is  any  con- 
siderable excess  of  compressor-capacity,  it  has  been  provided 
for  a  purpose,  either  for  future  growth  or  to  take  care  of  an 
emergency ;  and  if  advantage  is  taken  of  this  capacity,  tlie 
protection  aftbrded  by  it  is  sacrificed,  and  the  equivalent 
capacity  must  be  added  to  meet  the  future  demands. 

The  capacit}'  of  the  air-receiver  used  to  equalize  tlie  demand 
IVom  the  compressors  is  often  underestimated  in  making  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  problem.  The  drawing  of  air  from  tlie 
receiver  to  supply  peak-demands  for  air  results  in  a  reduction 
of  the  pressure  in  the  receivers,  unless  special  provisions,  too 
expensive  for  consideration  in  connection  with  an  isolated  hoist, 
are  made  to  maintain  constant  pressure.    The  percentage-change 
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in  i)re88ure  is  much  greater  witliin  practical  operating  ranges 
tliiin  the  percentage-change  in  volume  of  air  drawn,  a  drop  in 
pressure  from  90  to  70  lb.  gauge,  22  per  cent.,  resulting  from 
a  draft  of  only  14.5  per  cent,  of  the  air  contained  in  the  re- 
ceiver. On  the  other  hand,  a  fly-wheel  gives  U}»  a  large  part 
ot  its  energy  with  a  small  reduction  in  speed ;  appro.ximately 
one-half  of  the  total  energy  of  the  wheel  being  delivered  with 
a  reduction  of  only  30  per  cent,  of  its  speed.  Therefore,  the 
total  energy  stored  as  potential  energy  in  the  air  contained  in 
the  receivers  must  be  approximately  3.5  times  that  of  the 
equivalent  fly-wheel.  While  it  is  true  that  the  drawing  of 
power  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  Ilgner  system  is  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  power,  a  similar  loss  takes  place  when  the  air  is 
drawn  from  the  receiver. 

When  lowering  unbalanced  or  when  braking,  power  is  au- 
tomatically returned  to  the  power-system  with  the  electric  hoist. 
While  the  air-hoist  engine  may  be  made  to  operate  as  a  com- 
pressor when  lowering  or  braking,  and  thereby  return  power, 
it  can  only  be  made  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  of 
control. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  direct  comparison  between 
hoisting  by  compressed-air  engines  and  by  electric  motors,  I 
have  assumed  the  following  conditions. 


Depth  of  shaft, 

Maxinmm  rope-speed,  per  minute, 

Weiglit  of  ore  per  trip,  .... 

"Weight  of  skip,    ...... 

Diameter  of  rope,  ..... 

Time  consumed  lioisting  ore. 

Time  consumed  in  shifting  and  other  hoisting. 

Time  hoist  idle,    ...... 

Power  consumed  in  shifting  and  other  hoisting, 
of  tliat  consumed  in  hoisting  ore. 

Average  temperature  at  mine. 

Altitude,      .....  .         . 

Hoist  of  tlie  cylindrical-drum  type,  and  hoisting  nor- 
mally done  with  skips  in  balance,  but  provision 
made  in  the  capacity  of  the  equipment  for  hoist- 
ing; full  load  unltalanced. 

6,600-V()lt,  three-phase,  60-cycle  power  available  it 
the  hoist  at  1  cent  per  kw-hr.  consumed. 

Coal  having  a  thermal  value  of  12,000  B.t.u.  avail- 
able at  the  hoist  at  $4.50  per  ton. 

Average  depth  of  hoisting,   ...... 


2,.-)00  ft. 
'2,-J0(l  ft. 
7,000  lb. 
4,'J0(»  11). 
1.5  in. 
40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
40  |>er  cent. 
50  per  cent. 

45°  V. 
6,000  ft. 


2,000  ft. 
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To  meet  these  conditions  with  an  air-hoist  will  require  a 
two-stage,  6,000-cu.  ft.  air-compressor  driven  by  a  1,000-h-p. 
synchronous  motor,  a  storage-receiver  of  approximately  6,500 
cu.  ft.  capacity,  and  a  reheater.  The  equipment  for  the  elec- 
tric hoists  will  consist  of  a  550-h-p.  Hy-wheel  motor-generator 
set,  and  a  1,000-h-p.  hoist-motor. 

The  tirst-costs  of  these  two  equipments  complete  and  installed 
are  given  in  Table  T. 

Table  I. — First-Costs  of  Air- Hoist  and  of  Electric  Jloi.st. 

A  ir-HoiM. 
Compressor-plant,  including  compressors,  building,  and  air- 
receivers,     $41,000 

Reheater,  modifications  of  hoisting-engine  and  piping,      .       13,500 

Total, $54,  =,00 

Electric  Hoist. 
Fly-wheel  motor-generator  set,  switt-h-board,  and  alterations 

to  hoi'<t-house, $29,  .'^UO 

Direct-connected  hoist-motor,  control,  and  connections  to 

lioist 24,500 

Total, $53,800 

The  data  in  Table  I.  indicate  that  for  an  isolated  installation 
the  first-costs  of  the  compressed-air  hoist  and  the  electric  hoist 
are  practically  the  same.  In  compiling  these  figures  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  compressor  would  be  placed  at  or  near 
the  hoist-house  and  only  a  small  allowance  has  been  made  for 
piping  from  the  conijiressor  to  the  hoist.  Of  course,  the  varia- 
tions in  conditions  of  individual  installations  may  cause  either 
one  or  the  other  type  of  hoist  to  be  slightly  lower  in  first-cost, 
but  any  advantage  which  the  compressed-air  equipment  may 
have  in  this  respect,  in  individual  cases,  will  always  be  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  capitalization  of  its  greater 
cost  of  operation. 

The  power  consumed  by  the  electric  hoist  and  the  com- 
pressed-air hoist  per  day  for  various  depths  and  the  coal  con- 
sumed per  day  for  reheating  the  air  are  shown  by  the  curves  of 
Fig.  1.  (As  stated  under  the  assumptions  made  in  calculating 
these  curves,  it  is  assumed  that  the  power  consumed  in  shift- 
ing and  other  hoisting  is  50  per  cent,  of  that  consumed  in 
hoisting  ore.  Therefore,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  two  systems  is 
figured  from  these  curves,  two-thirds  of  the  power  consumed, 
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as  shown  by  the  curves,  should  l»e  used  in  making  the  calcula- 
tions. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  efliciency  of 
the  compressed-air  system  varies  directly  with  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  engine-cylinders  and  a 
corresponding  correction  should  be  made  if  this  tt'nj}ierature 
differs  from  410°  F.,  which  temperature  was  assumed  in  pre- 
paring the  above  figures.)  These  curves  show  that  the  power 
consumed  by  the  compressed-air  hoist  is  greater  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  electric  hoist  when  hoisting  from  the  greater 
depths,  while  for    tlie  shallower  depths    the  reverse   is    true. 
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Fig.  1. — Consumption  of  Power  and  Coal  for  Reheating,  Isolated 
Electric  and  Air-IIoists. 

Ildwcvcr,  these  curves  do  not  truly  indicate  the  relative  costs 
lor  power  for  the  two  systems  except  where  power  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  Hat  rate,  which  will  rarely  be  the  case  for  isolated 
installations.  The  power  consumed  by  the  compressed-air 
hoist  during  hoisting  is  iinicli  greatir  than  that  of  the  electric 
hoist,  as  is  indicated  by  the  capacities  of  the  motors  driving 
the  compressor  and  the  generator  of  the  motor-generator  set, 
so  that  the  penalization  of  the  i>eak-demand  for  power  in- 
creases the  cost  of  power   for  the  compressed-air  hoist  more 
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than  for  the  electric  hoist.  However,  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  cost  of  power  for  the  compressed-air  lioist  will  be  affected 
by  the  penalization  of  the  peak-demand  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  peak  is  penalized,  and  as  a  flat  rate  for  power 
places  the  compressed-air  hoist  in  tlie  most  favorable  position, 
I  have  assumed  a  flat  rate  for  power  in  comparing  the  operat- 
ing-costs of  the  two  systems.  Further,  to  the  cost  of  power 
for  the  compressed-air  system  must  be  added  the  cost  of  re- 
heating the  air,  which,  although  a  comparatively  small  item,  is 
one  which  cannot  be  neglected. 

Table  II.  gives  the  total  annual  cost  of  operating  the  com- 
pressed-air hoist  and  the  electric  hoist  based  on  hoisting  1,200 
tons  of  ore  per  day,  275  days  per  year,  from  an  average  depth 
of  2,000  feet. 

Table  II. — Annual  Cost  of  Operatinr/  Compressed-Air  Hoist 
and  Electric  Hoist. 

Compressed-Air  Hoist. 


Fixed   Charges. 

Interest  on  investment,  at  •")  per  cent.,  . 

$2,72o 

r)c|)reciati()n, 

2,180 

Taxes  and  insurance,  at  1  percent.,      . 

545 

Total 

$5,450 

Opentlitig-  Co.tta. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  oil,  waste,  and  sundries,    . 

$1,363 

Fuel  for  relieating  air, 

2,227 

Labor, 

10,875 

Cost  of  power, 

20,900 

Total, 

$35,365 

Grand  total,  .... 

$40,815 

Electric  Hoist. 

Fixed  Charges. 

Interest  on  investment,  at  5  per  cent., 

$2,690 

Depreciation,        ....... 

1.883 

Taxes  and  insurance,  1  per  cent. 
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Total, 

$5,111 

Openitin(i-Cositi<. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  oil,  waste,  and  sundries. 

$1,076 

Labor,           ........ 

4,100 

Cost  of  power, 

.       19,992 

Total 

$25,168 

Grand  total,  .... 

$30,279 

Cost  of  operating  compressed-air  hoist, 

$40,815 

Excess  cost  of  operating  compressed-air  hoist,  abov* 

that  of  an  electric  hoist,         .... 

$10,536 
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Tahle  II.  shows  tliat  under  the  conditions  assumed  a  saving 
of  ai)[)roximately  $10,500  may  be  realized  by  the  adoption  of 
the  electric  hoist,  which  saving  will  pay  for  the  complete  in- 
stallation in  less  than  five  years. 

Furthermore,  a  comparison  of  the  items  which  comprise"  the 
operating-costs  of  the  two  systems  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
greater  labor  required  for  the  compressed-air  hoist  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  higher  operating-cost,  from  which  it  follows 
that  for  conditions  differing  widely  from  those  assumed,  both 
as  to  output  and  depth  of  mine,  the  same  general  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  operating  the  two 
systems,  namely,  that  the  compressed-air  system  will  be  con- 
siderably more  expensive  to  operate.  This  ditference  in  oper- 
ating-costs may  be  further  increased,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
if  the  cost  of  power  is  based  on  the  maximum  demand  as  well 
as  the  kilowatt-hours  consumed. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  to  operate  isolated  deep-mine 
hoists  on  the  closed-air  system,  the  conditions  rarely,  if  ever, 
are  such  as  to  warrant  its  adoption.  For  engines  taking  air 
throughout  the  whole  or  practically  the  whole  length  of  the 
stroke,  as  is  the  case  with  small  direct-acting  pumps,  small 
slope-hoists,  etc.,  a  considerable  saving  in  the  power  re- 
quired to  compress  the  air  consumed  by  them  may  be  realized 
by  adopting  the  closed-air  system.  Where  the  air  can  be  and 
is  used  expansively,  there  is  seldom  any  saving  in  power  to 
be  gained  by  adopting  this  system,  and  where  the  load  varies 
between  wide  limits,  as  it  does  during  a  hoisting-cycle,  the 
power  required  to  compress  the  air  may  be  even  greater  than 
with  the  low-pressure  system.  Further,  the  loss  due  to  leak- 
age will  be  much  greater  than  with  the  low-pressure  instal- 
lation. 

The  first-cost  of  the  complete  installation  will  be  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  low-pressure  installation  because  of  the 
exhaust-receiver,  the  return-air  main,  and  the  high  pressure  for 
which  all  the  piping,  receivers,  etc.,  on  the  high-pressnri'  side 
of  the  system  must  be  designed. 

The  first-cost  of  the  closed-air  system  may  be  further  in- 
creased over  that  of  its  low-pressure  competitor  in  special  cases, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  compressor  cannot  be  operated  in  con- 
junction with  existing  compressors,  and,  therefore,  nO  advantage 
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can  be  taken  of  the  improved  load-factor  in  reducing  the  total 
capacity  of  the  compressor-plant. 

The  labor  required  to  operate  the  hoist  on  the  closed-air 
system  will  be  the  same  as-  that  required  for  the  low-pressure 
hoist,  so  that  the  total  annual  operating-cost  will  not  be  very 
different  from  that  given  in  Table  II.  for  the  low-pressure  hoist. 
Therefore,  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  between  the 
electric  and  the  low-pressure  air-systems  indicates  a])proximately 
the  saving  which  may  be  realized  by  the  adoption  of  the  elec- 
tric hoist  in  preference  to  the  compressed-air  hoist  operated  on 
the  closed-air  system. 

Where  a  group  of  hoists  is  to  be  served,  the  compressed-air 
and  electric  systems  differ  somewhat  from  those  best  adapted 
to  taking  care  of  isolated  hoists.  If  the  hoisting  is  to  be  done 
by  compressed  air,  a  central  compressor-plant  is  placed  as  near 
the  center  of  distribution  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Where  a  number  of  hoists  are  operated  from  the  same  cen- 
tral plant  their  loads  combine  and  tend  to  jtroduce  a  uniform 
load;  but  even  with  a  considerable  number  of  hoists  operating 
in  conjunction,  there  may  be  fluctuations  in  the  combined  load 
due  to  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  loads  of  several  of  the  hoists.  In  order  to  take  care 
of  these  fluctuations,  and  thereby  permit  of  compressing  the 
air  at  a  rate  corresponding  approximately  to  the  average 
demand,  a  large  receiver  for  storing  air  is  located  at  the  cen- 
tral coinpres8or-])lant.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  when 
air  is  drawn  from  receivers  the  pressure  drops  rapidly,  and, 
therefore,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
tanks  is  available  for  assisting  in  handling  the  peak-loads  unless 
some  means  is  provided  whereby  the  pressure  in  the  tanks  is 
maintained  independently  of  the  quantity  of  air  drawn.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  a  large  water-storage  reservoir  is  placed 
at  the  proper  height  above  the  storage-tanks  and  conncfted 
with  them,  which  allows  water  to  flow  into  or  out  of  the  tanks 
as  air  is  drawn  from  or  delivered  to  them,  thereby  maintaining 
constant  air-pressure  in  the  receivers. 

Where  the  hoists  are  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  central  compres8or-j)lant  it  is  necessary  to  install  local  re- 
ceivers to  reduce  the  excessive  demands  for  air  from  the  central 
plant  during  hoisting,  it  being  more  economical  to  provide  the 
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local  receiver-capacity  than  to  install  the  larice  air-mains  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  prevent  undue  drop  in  pres- 
sure and  loss  in  energy  in  the  pipes  during  the  maximum 
demands  for  air.  The  capacity  of  the  local  receivers,  however, 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  those  required  for  the  isolated 
hoist.  The  hoisting-engine  and  reheater  are  the  same  as  for 
the  isolated  hoist. 

Owing  to  the  expense  of  the  double  pipe-lines  necessary 
with  the  dense-air  8y.stem,  it  is  not  practical  to  operate  a  group 
of  hoists  by  this  system,  and  it  is,  therefore,  eliminated  from 
the  present  comparison. 

The  electric  system  as  applied  to  a  group  of  hoists  differs 
materially  from  that  for  an  isolated  installation.  In  cases  where 
it  is  satisfactory  to  gear  the  motors  to  the  hoists,  alternating- 
current  motors  may  be  used,  thus  eliminating  the  cost  of  the 
motor-generator  set.  The  losses  in  the  alternating-current 
motor  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  combined  losses 
with  the  direct-current  motor  and  motor-generator  set. 

A  central  electric  storage-plant  is  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  center  of  distribution  to  provide  for  the  fluctuations  in 
the  combined  load  of  all  the  hoists,  as  does  the  central  receiver 
and  reservoir  for  the  air-hoists.  Storage-batteries  connected 
to  the  alternating-current  supply-system  through  synchronous 
motor-generators  are  used  for  storing  electric  energy  during 
the  light-load  periods  and  delivering  it  during  the  periods  when 
the  demand  for  power  exceeds  the  average  demand.  The 
storage-buttery  is  automatically  controlled  in  such  a  way  that 
the  maximum  demand  for  power  is  limited  to  approximately 
the  average  demand,  this  being  accomplished  very  simply  by  a 
relay  connected  in  the  main  supply-circuit. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  use  large  fly- 
wheels in  conjunction  with  the  storage-batteries,  the  function 
of  the  fly-wheel  being  to  relieve  the  storage-batteries  of  the 
excessive  peak-loads.  However,  as  to  whether  or  not  fl}'- 
wheels  can  be  advantageously  used  will  depend  on  local  con- 
ditions, and  as  the  use  of  fly-wheels  will  tend  to  reduce,  rather 
than  increase,  the  cost  of  the  storage-plant,  it  has  been  assumed 
in  what  follows  that  storage-batteries  only  are  used. 

The  hoists  are  driven  by  direct-current  motors,  and,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  provision  at  the  hoists  for  reducing 
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the  fluctuations  in  the  load,  such  as  is  necessary  with  the  air- 
hoists, power  for  the  hoist-motors  is  supplied  by  direct-current 
generators  driven  by  synchronous  motors. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  air-system  and  the  electric 
system  as  applied  to  a  group  of  hoists,  I  have  assumed  an  in- 
stallation -involving  a  group  of  10  hoists,  each  meeting  the 
conditions  assumed  for  the  isolated  hoist,  and  each  located  at  an 
average  distance  of  1,500  ft.  from  the  central  compressor-plant. 
Not  only  does  the  storage-system  serve  to  reduce  the  peak-loads, 
but  it  also  provides  power  for  hoisting  during  short  periods 
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Fig.  2. — Consumption  of  Power  and  Coal  for  Reheating,  Grouped 
Electric  and  Air-Hoists. 

when  the  main  power-supply  system  is  shut  otl.  It  is  assumed, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  that  the  storage-system 
shall  have  suflicient  capacity  to  provide  power  for  making  two 
trips  with  each  hoist  from  the  2,000-ft.  level. 

To  meet  these  conditions  with  air-hoists  will  require  six 
2-8tage,  6,000-cu.  ft.  air-compressors,  each  driven  by  a  1,000-h-p. 
synchronous  motor;  a  central  storage-receiver  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  cu.  ft.  capacity,  phiced  near  the  compressors ;  a 
reservoir  of  35,000  cu.  ft.  capacity  connected  to  the  storage- 
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receiver  and  located  approximately  210  ft.  above  it;  and  a  local 
receiver  of  5,500  cii.  ft.  capacity  and  a  reheater  at  each  lioiat. 

The  equipment  for  the  electric  hoists  will  consist  of  an  elec- 
tric storage-plant  equivalent  in  capacity  to  the  central  air- 
receiver  and  placed  centrally  with  respect  to  the  hoists,  and  a 
1,000-kw.  synchronous  motor-generator-set  and  a-l,00O-h-p. 
hoist-motor  at  each  hoist. 

The  first-costs  of  the  two  equipments  complete  and  installed 
are  given  in  Tabic  ITL. 

Table  III. — First- Costs  of  Air- Hoists  and  Electric  Hoists. 

Air-Hoists. 

Compress<)r-])l:mt,  including  compressors,  piping,  and 

UiildinK, $2o5,600 

Air-stora>,'e  plant,  including  reservoir  and  receiver,         44,900 

Air-distribution  system, 33,200 

Reheaters,   local    receivers,   modifications   of   lioist- 

ing-engine  and  piping,       .....       178,300 

Total, $512,000 

Electric  Hoist.". 

Motor-generator  sets,  switch -boards,  and  alterations 

to  hoist-liouses,  .......     $184,100 

Electric-storage    plant,    including     storage-battery, 

motor-generator,  switch-board,  and  building,       .         83,700 

Distribution  system,  including  ligiitning-arresters,    .  7,800 

Direct-connected  hoist-motors,  controllers,  and  con- 
nections to  hoists,      ......       245,000 

Total, "       $520,600 

First-cost  of  air-equipment, $512,000 

Excess  cost  of   electric  hoist  above  that  of   a  com- 
pressed-air equipment,        .....  $8,600 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  III.  that  the  difference 
between  the  first-costs  of  the  electric  and  the  compressed-air 
hoists  is  only  slight;  in  fact,  less  than  the  variation  which  would 
be  expected  in  making  two  duplicate  installations.  Also,  with 
the  group  of  hoists,  as  was  stated  for  the  isolated  installation, 
the  relative  first-costs  will  vary  somewhat  with  local  conditions, 
but  this  variation  will  be  conjparatively  small. 

The  power  consumed  per  day  in  hoisting  from  various 
depths  and  the  coal  rc(iuircd  for  rilu-ating  the  air  are  shown 
by  curves,  ¥\g.  2.  Tiie  curves  show  that  the  power  consumed 
by  the  compressed-air  hoists  is  greater  tiian  that  for  the  elec- 
tric hoists  throughout  practically  the  whole  range ;  and,  that 
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the  ditt'crence  in  the  power  consume<l  by  tiic  two  systems 
is  greater  than  was  the  case  with  the  isolated  installations. 
This  is  due  to  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  electric  hoists^ 
resulting  largely  from  the  elimination  of  the  friction  and  wind- 
age-losses of  the  fly-wheel  and  increased  losses  in  the  distribut- 
ing-mains of  the  compresr-ed-air  system.  The  coal  consumed 
for  reheating  the  air  is,  as  would  be  expected,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hoists  installed. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  total  annual  cost  of  operating  the  com- 
pressed-air hoists  and  the  electric  hoists  based  on  hoisting  1,200 
tons  of  ore  per  day  per  shaft,  275  days  per  year,  from  an  aver- 
age depth  of  2,000  feet. 

Table  IV, — Annual  Cost  of  Operating  Com  pressed- Air  Hoists 
and  Electric  Hoists. 


Compressed-Air  Hoists. 

Fixed  Charges. 
Interest  on  investment,  at  o  per  cent., 
Depreciation,  al  4  per  cent.,       .... 
Taxes  and  insurance,  at  1  percent.,    . 

Total 

Opfrating-  CnsU. 
Maintenance,  repairs,  waste,  oil,  and  sundries,  . 
Fuel  for  reheating  air,        . 
I^bor,         ........ 

Cost  of  power,     ....... 

Total, 

Grand  total, 

Electric  Jloi^ts. 

Fixed  Charge*. 
Interest  on  investment,  at  o  per  cent, 
Depreciation — storage- battery   at  IS.-i  per  cent.,    re 

miiinder  at  3.5  per  cent.. 
Taxes  and  insurance,  at  1  per  cent.,    . 

Total,  .... 

Operating-  C  Wji. 
Maintenance   and   repairs — storage-battery  at  6..')  per 
cent.,  remainder  at  2  per  cent,    . 

Labor, 

Cost  of  power,     ...... 

Total 

Grand  total. 

Cost  of  operating  compressed-air  hoists. 

Excess  cost  of  operating  compressed-air  hoists  above 

that  of  electric  hoists, 


$25,600 

20,480 

5,120 


$.j  1,200 


$12,800 
22,270 
74.7.50 

212,850 


$322,670 
$373,870 


$26,030 

27.821 
5,206 


$59,a^7 


$1.%2«>2 

.18,300 

180,950 


$232,542 
$291,599 
$373,870 

$82,271 
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The  data  in  Table  IV.  show  that  lor  a  group  of  hoists,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  ease  for  the  isolated  installations,  the  cora- 
pressed-air  hoists  are  much  more  expensive  to  operate  than  are 
the  electric  hoists,  and  that  tlie  saving  (approximately  $85,000 
per  year)  which  may  be  realized  by  tlie  use  of  electric  hoii^ts 
will  })ay  for  the  complete  installation  in  approximately  six  years. 

No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  costs  of  operating  the 
compressed-air  hoists  for  the  expense  of  proWding  cooling- 
water  for  the  intercoolcrs.  In  many  mining-camps  water  is  a 
somewhat  expensive  luxury,  and  the  cost  of  cooling  the  air 
between  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  compressor  cannot 
be  neglected,  as  it  is  an  item  which  appears  in  full  in  the  saving 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  hoists. 

Here  also,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  for  the  isolated  hoist, 
the  saving  in  labor  is  the  predominating  factor  in  the  total  sav- 
ing, and  while  the  cost  of  coal  and  power  will  vary  somewhat 
with  local  conditions,  the  results  in  general  will  be  about  as 
shown  by  these  figures. 

In  determining  the  capacity  of  the  storage-battery,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  approximately  15  min.  will  elapse  before 
the  20  trips  (two  for  each  hoist),  which  the  storage-battery  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  in  the  event  of  the  shutting-oft*  of  the 
power-supply,  have  been  completed.  This  time  has  been 
allowed  as  under  normal  conditions  all  the  hoists  would  not  be 
working  at  their  maximum  rate  simultaneously.  If,  however, 
conditions  are  such  that  this  will  not  give  adequate  protection, 
this  time  may  be  shortened  to  10  min.  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  storage-battery  installations  approximately  §20,000. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  from  this  paper  all  reference  to  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  the  systems  compared,  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion whicli  may  follow  the  use  of  this  term  in  connection 
with  the  compressed-air  systems  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  conditions  assumed  in  determining  it.  Fundamentall}', 
eificienc}'  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  performed  (energy  dolivcre<l 
to  the  drum-shaft)  to  the  energy  consumed  in  doing  the  work, 
which,  for  the  compressed-air  system,  is  the  ratio  of  the  work 
done  by  the  hoisting-engine  to  the  sum  of  the  energies  con- 
sumed in  the  compressing  and  reheating  of  the  air.  But  as 
the  costs  of  energy  for  compressing  and  reheating  the  air  dif- 
fer, no  itriutical  use  can  be  made  of  the  efficiency. 
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There  is  but  one  test  of  the  economy  of  two  competitive 
installations,  and  that  is,  cost  per  ton  of  rock  hoisted;  this 
amount  including  all  the  factors,  tixed  charges  on  the  invest- 
ment, operating-costs,  including  fuel,  labor,  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, and  cost  of  power.  Compared  on  this  basis  the  electric 
installation  will  show  higher  economy. 

As  the  i)Ower  required  for  compressing  the  air  may  be  re- 
duced by  increasing  the  temperature  to  which  the  air  is  heated 
before  enterini'  the  enfjjine,  it  is  often  sus'i'ested  that  the  air  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  assumed  in 
this  paper.  To  do  this,  however,  is  open  to  serious  objections ; 
iirst,  because  it  will  require  the  use  of  much  more  expensive 
engines  designed  along  the  lines  of  gas-engines;  and,  second,  * 
the  reduction  in  the  total  operating-expense  will  be  compara- 
tively small  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  experimenting  with  a 
new  type  of  hoisting-engine. 

In  addition  to  the  lower  cost  of  operation,  the  purely  electric 
systems  of  hoisting  possess  important  advantages  over  their 
competitors,  the  compressed-air  systems,  which,  although  they 
cannot  be  capitalized,  should  be  given  careful  consideration  in 
making  a  choice.     These  advantages  are  : 

1.  The  number  of  hoists  which  can  be  economically  served 
from  a  central  compressor-[>lant  is  limited,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  piping  the  considerable  distances. 

2.  The  extensions  may  be  made  with  less  difficulty  and  at 
less  expense  than  with  the  compressed-air  system. 

3.  Simple  automatic  protective  devices  can  be  readily  ajiplied 
to  the  electric  hoist,  which  not  only  increase  its  safety  and 
reliability  of  operation,  but  also  protect  the  hoist  from  abuse 
by  a  careless  operator. 

4.  The  characteristics  of  a  hoist-motor  are  such  that  its 
speed  is  automatically  limited  to  a  predetermined  value  with- 
out the  use  of  auxiliary  devices,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  possibility  of  a  runaway  when  lowering  unbalanced. 

5.  The  electric  system  is  simpler  and  therefore  more  reliable 
than  the  compressed-air  system  with  its  compressors  and  hoist- 
engines  with  complicated  valve-mechanisms,  its  cooling-water 
system  for  the  compressors,  and  roheaters  for  the  engines. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  the  electrical  apparatus  varies  little,  if 
at  all,  with  age,  while  the  losses  in  the  compressed-air  system 
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may  be  materially  increased  in  a  short  time  by  leaky  valves, 
pistons,  and  air-mains,  unless  extreme  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  these  losses. 

7.  The  minor  rej»airs  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
annoyance  in  either  system  can  be  made  much  more  quickly, 
and  therefore  with  much  less  loss  of  production,  with  the  eleo 
tric  hoist  than  with  the  compressed-air  hoist. 

In  summing  up,  I  emphasize  the  following : 

1.  That  from  the  stand-point  of  first-cost,  the  compressed- 
air  system  and  purely  electric  systems  of  hoisting  are  on  a 
par. 

2.  That  the  annual  cost  of  operating  the  electric  hoist  is 
•much  less  than  that  of  the  compressed-air  hoist,  and  that  the 

saving  which  may  be  realized  by  the  use  of  electric  hoists  will 
pay  for  the  complete  installation  in  from  five  to  six  years. 

3.  That  for  the  isolated  hoist,  the  maximum  demand  on  the 
power-system  is  greater  for  the  compressed-air  hoist  than  for 
the  electric  hoist;  and  that  where  the  peak-load  is  penalized, 
the  saving  which  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  electric  hoist 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  foregoing 
figures. 

4.  That  electric  motors  have  been  used  for  a  large  part  of  the 
deep-mine  hoists  recently  installed  in  Europe  and  South  Africa, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  such  that  many  of  the  existing 
steam-hoists  are  being  replaced  by  electric  hoists,  this  exten- 
sive application  of  the  electric  motors  throughout  Europe  and 
South  Africa  being  sufficient  testimony  of  their  suitability  for 
meeting  conditions  incident  to  the  deep-mine  hoists. 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  wish  to  investigate  their 
hoisting-problems,  I  give  the  following  brief  discussion  of  the 
thermodynamics  of  the  compressed-air  engine.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  electrical  systems  of  hoisting,  and  the  method 
of  calculating  hoist-diagrams,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper, 
Electric  Mine-IIoists,  by  D.  B.  Rushmore  and  K.  A.  Pauly.' 

Air-ConsNinption  of  Corn  pressed- A  ii'  Emjines. — The  expansion 
ot  the  :iir  in  the  cylin<ler  of  a  reciprocating-engine  follows 
approximately  the  adiahatic  law,  wjiich,  expressed  algebrai- 
cally, is : 

»  Tmm.,  xli.,  68  to  119  (1011). 
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P  /V  \k 

p:=(v:)  (^•) 

Where  P,  and  P2  are  the  initial  and  final  absolute  pressurcB. 
V,  and  V^  are  the  initial  and  final  volumes. 
k=  1.41. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
cylinders  follows  the  adiabatic  law  exactly,  and  that  there  is 
no  rounding  of  the  corners  of  the  indicator-diagram  due  to 
friction  and  the  wire-drawing  in  the  ports  during  admission 
and  cut-ofi",  exhausting  before  engine  has  completed  its  stroke, 
and  the  comj)ression  due  to  early  closing  of  exhaust-port,  and 
that  the  back-pressure  on  the  piston  is  constant  throughout  the 
stroke  and  equal  to  the  external  pressure  against  which  the 
engine  exhausts,  we  obtain  the  following  relation  between  the 
mean  eftective  pressure  and  the  engine  cut-off": 

M.E.P.  =:  aP,  -f-y^'pdv  — Pb 

(a  —  ak  \ 
u  +  ^_J-.>.  (2.) 

Where  a  =  cut-off  expressed  in  fraction  of  stroke. 

V  and  p  =  volume  and  absolute  pressure  at  any  part 

of  the   stroke   beyond   the   point   cf 

cut-off. 
Pj  =  the  absolute  pressure  at  admission. 
Pb  =  the  absolute  pressure  against  which  the  engine 

exhausts. 

From  this  equation  we  obtain  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  give  the  mean  effective  pressures  at  various  cut-offs  for 
an  engine  taking  air  at  60,  100,  125,  and  150  lb.,  and  exhaust- 
ing against  atmospheric  pressure. 

Whenever  reference  is  made  to  atmospheric  pressure  in  this 
paper  it  should  be  understood  to  mean  14.7  lb.  absolute,  and 
except  as  otherwise  stated,  pressures  are  given  as  gauge- 
pressures. 

Engines  built  commercially  have  a  small  clearance-space  at 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  operation 
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of  the  engine  is  two-fold.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is 
hii,Micr  than  tliat  corres})on(lini^  to  the  cut-off*  as  given  by  the 
curves  in  Fig.  3,  and  may  be  obtained  from  equation  (3). 

(M.?:.p.),  =  (m.p:.p.)  X  (1  +  c)  —  c  (P,  — pj      (3.) 

Where  (M.E.P.)  :=  mean  effective   pressure  from    Fig.  3, 

corresponding  to  equivalent  cut-off. 

c  =  clearance-space    (at   one   end    of  the 

cylinder)    expressed    as    fraction    of 

stroke. 

When  L  =  cut-off"  expressed  as  fraction  of  stroke,  equivalent 

.    ^.      L  —  c 

cut-off  = 

1  —  c 
Assuming  3  }»er  cent,  clearance,  we  obtain  : 

Cut-Off.  Equivalent  Cul-Off. 

0.05  0.0777 

0.10  0.126 

0.15  0.175 

0.25  0.272 

0.50  0.515 

0.75  0.757 

l.OO  1.000 

Further,  the  effect  of  the  clearance-space  is  to  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  cut-off, 
the  maximum  reduction  occurring  when  air  is  taken  during 
full  stroke,  the  reduction  becoming  zero  for  a  cut-off  which 
allows  the  air  to  expand  to  atmospheric  pressure  before  ex- 
hausting. 

As  pointed  out,  the  mean  effective  pressures  given  by  curves 
in  Fig.  3  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  back-pressure 
(Pb)  on  the  engine-piston  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  external 
pressure  against  which  the  engine  exhausts.  This  is  not 
strictly  correct.  When  the  expansion  is  such  as  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  to  atmospheric  pressure,  a 
back-pressure  (Pb)  of  from  1  to  2  lb.  is  necessary  to  force  the 
air  out  of  the  cylinder  against  the  friction  in  the  exhaust-ports 
and  piping,  and  for  longer  cut-oifs,  the  mean  back-pressure 
increases  with  the  cut-oil".  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  fur- 
ther reduced  by  the  opening  and  elosing  of  the  exhaust-port 
before  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
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The  true  mean  efi'ective  pressure  (M.E.P.).,  may  be  obtained 
from  that  given  by  equation  (3)  by  multiplying  it  by  a  constant, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  the  engine  and  the  cut-oft"  For 
ordinary  non-condensing  hoisting-engines,  this  constant  is  ap- 
proximately 0.9. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  4  give  the  true  mean  effective  pressures 
for  various  admission-pressures  and  cut-offs. 

The  air  consumed  per  indicated  horse-power-hour  may  be 
found  from  equation  (4). 
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Fig.  3.— Mean  Effective  Pressure  at  Various  Cct-Offs. 


Q  _  33,000  X  60  X  (a  -j-  c) 
~    ~(MTe.P.)~  X  14^"' 


(■*•) 


Where  Q  =  cubic  feet  of  air  at  admission-pressure. 

a  =  cut-off  expressed  as  fraction  of  stroke. 

c  =  clearance  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  stroke. 
(M.E.P.)^  =  true  mean  effective  pressure. 

The  values  of  Q  for  various  cut-offs  and  pressures,  assum- 
ing 3  per  cent,  clearance,  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  air  consumed  per  brake  horse-power-hour  may  be 
obtained  from  equation  (4)  by  correcting  Q  for  the  mechani- 
cal efficiency  of  the  engine. 
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Fig.  4. — True  Mean  Effective  Pressure. 
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Because  of  the  low  pressure-range  for  which  air-engines 
must  be  designed,  they  are  considerably  larger  than  steam- 
engines  of  the  same  output  and  are,  therefore,  of  considerably 
lower  efficiency,  this  being  of  special  importance  in  the  case  of 
hoisting-engines,  as  the  torque  required  for  hoisting  in  balance 
at  full  speed  is  usually  small  as  compared  with  that  required 
for  acceleration  and  hoisting  unbalanced,  for  which  the  engine 
must  be  designed. 

As  it  is  customary  to  express  volumes  of  air  in  terms  of  cubic 
feet  of  free  air  (atmospheric  pressure),  equation  (5)  is  given, 
by  which  the  air  consumed,  at  any  temperature  and  pressure, 
may  be  reduced  to  this  basis. 

Q  P'o" 
Cubic  feet  of  free  air  at  32°  F.  =  491  -j—  (5.) 

■'■2 

Where  P  =  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  air  (expressed  in 
atmospheres.) 
Q  =  the  cubic  feet  of  air  at  pressure  P. 
Tj  =  the   absolute    temperature,  Fahrenheit,  of  the 
air  at  pressure  P. 

Power  Required  to  Compress  Air. — Without  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of  single-  and  multi-stage  compres- 
sion, it  \v\\\  suffice  to  say  that  where  the  air  cools  oif  before  it 
is  used,  it  is  more  economical  to  compress  it  isothermally  than 
adiabatically.  It  is  not  practical,  however,  to  compress  air 
isothermally,  but  by  dividing  the  compression  into  two  or 
three  stages,  depending  on  the  pressure,  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  power  required  for  compression  considerably  beyond  that 
required  for  single-stage  compression.  For  pressures  met  with 
in  hoisting,  it  is  customary  to  compress  in  two  stages.  The 
power  required  for  the  two-stage  compression  may  be  taken  as 
approximately  the  mean  between  that  for  adiabatie  and  for 
isothermal  compression. 

It  follows  from  equation  (1)  that  the  theoretical  power  re- 
quired to  compress  1  cu.  ft.  of  air  adiabatically  to  various 
pressures  is  expressed  by  the  equation  (6). 
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Ilorse-power-hours  =  B  -j   j    \A\  +  P-f     '  |     — ^i  f 


I' 

k-l 


:,[(;:;)■-']''■<;::)■-'•■ 


(6.) 


Wliere  1*,  and  P.,  =  initial  and  tinal  absolute  pressures, 
k  =  1.41. 
B  =  0.0000727. 
Vj  and  v„  =i  the  volume  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  compression. 

For  isothermal  compression,  p,  v,  ^=  p^  Vj,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  theoretical  energy  required  to  compress  1  cu. 
ft.  of  air  to  any  pressure  may  be  obtained  from  equation  (7). 


Ilorse-powcr-hours  =  B  /    pdv 

'-'   v.. 


=  -  B  p.  loge  |>  (7.) 

Assuming  the  compressor  to  draw  from  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  power  required  to  produce  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  at 
various  pressures  may  be  obtained  by  equation  (8)  for  adiabatic 
compression  and  equation  (9)  for  isothermal  compression. 

Ilorse-power-hours  =  °.0727 

Q,»'[I,i!"']*-.|xl-'") '« 


(p      X  .709  14  Y 

-     I  LoiTe 
14.7/  P.. 


(9.) 


Equations  (8)  and  (9)  are  shown  graphically  by  the  curves  of 
Fig.  6,  which  also  includes  a  similar  curve  for  the  two-stage 
compression. 

The  values  obtained  from  equations  (8)  and  (9)  and  from 
the  curves  of  Fig.  0  must  be  corrected  for  losses  in  the  com- 
pressor by  multiplying  them  by  a  constant  which  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  product  of  the   mechanical  efficiency  of  the  com- 
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pressor  and  the  efficiency  of  compression  referred  to  the 
adiabatic.  There  is  a  further  loss  in  compressing  air,  which 
may  amount  to  2  or  3  per  cent.,  due  to  the  moisture  contained 
in  the  air. 

If  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  before  compression  differs  from 
32°  F.,  the  vahies  obtained  from  Fig.  6  must  be  corrected  by 
multiplying  them  by  a  constant  given  in  Table  V.  for  various 
temperatures  of  the  air  entering  the  compressor. 

Table  V. — Constant  for  Various   Temperatures  of  Air  Entering 

Compressor. 

Temperature.  Adiabatic  Two-Stage 

Fahrenheit  Compression.  Compression. 

Degrees. 

—  30  0.8S  0.94 

—  15  0.91  0.9o 

0  0.94  0.97 

15  0.97  0.98 

32  1.00  1.00 

45  1.03  1.01 

60  1.06  1.03 

75  1.09  1.04 

90  1.12  LOG 

Curves  of  mean  effective  pressure,  power  required  to  com- 
press fiir,  etc.,  have  not  been  given  for  the  closed-air  system,  as 
a  complete  set  of  curves  would  be  required  for  each  pair  of 
limiting  pressures.  Curves  may  be  calculated  from  the  pre- 
ceding equations  In-  substituting  in  them  the  proper  values  for 
P,  and  P.,. 

Practical  Limitations  in  Air-Pressure. — When  air  is  com- 
pressed or  expanded  adiabatically,  its  temperature  is  raised  or 
lowered,  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  temperature 
being  expressed  by  equation  (10). 


F 

P. 


'^(t',)'"'  ^''-^ 


Where  P,  and  T,  =  initial  absolute  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture reispectively. 
Pj  and  T,,  =  final    absolute    pressure    and    tempera- 
ture respectively, 
k  =  1.41. 
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Fig.  6. — Power  Required  to  Produce  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  Air 
AT  Varioi's  Pressures.  The  air  is  measured  at  tempera- 
tures corresponding  to  pressures  as  sliown  in  Fig.  7. 
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Fig.  7  is  a  graphical  representation  of  equation  (10)  and 
gives  the  temperature  to  which  air  will  be  raised  by  compress- 
ing it  adiabaticallj  from  atmospheric  pressure  at  32°  F.  to  the 
pressures  given  or  the  temperatures  to  which  the  compressed 
air  must  be  heated,  if  after  expanding  adiabatically  to  atmos- 
pheric pressure  its  temperature  is  32°  F. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  compressed-air  engines 
that  the  temperature  at  exhaust  be  kept  above  32°  F.  in  order 
to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  moisture  which  is  always  con- 
tained in  the  air,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken  to  re- 
move it.  Therefore,  the  temperature  to  which  the  air  should 
be  heated  before  being  admitted  to  the  engine  varies  with  the 
pressure  and  the  degree  of  expansion,  that  is,  the  cut-off,  and 
where  the  cut-oft  varies  as  it  does  during  a  hoisting-cycle, 
satisfactory  results  will  usually  be  obtained  if  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  admission  is  made  such  that  after  expansion  to 
atmospheric  pressure  its  temperature  will  be  32°  F.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  with  reciprocating-engines  of 
the  type  commonly  used  for  hoisting,  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  or  air  at  admission  cannot  exceed  from  400°  to  450°  F. 
without  causing  trouble,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture on  the  cylinder-lubricant.  Therefore,  the  curve  of  Fig.  7 
shows  that  the  operating-pressure  of  the  air  is  practically 
limited  to  90  lb.  gauge  where  the  engine  exhausts  directly  into 
the  atmosphere.  This  limitation  in  pressure  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  air-system,  because  of  its  effect  on  the  size  and 
first-cost  of  the  engine,  compressor,  piping,  etc. 

Reheating  the  Air. — Under  practical  operating-conditions, 
where  air  is  stored  in  large  receivers,  and  transmitted  for  con- 
siderable distances,  all  or  practicall}'  all  of  the  heat  which  the 
air  contains  when  leaving  the  compressor  is  lost  by  radiation. 
But  before  admission  to  the  engine,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  raised  to  approximately 
that  corresponding  to  its  temperature  after  adiabatic  compres- 
sion. The  amount  of  heat  which  must  be  given  to  the  air  to 
raise  its  temperature  is  expressed  by  equation  (11). 

B.t.u.  =  s  (T,  —  T,)  (11.) 

Where  s  =  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  =  0.2375. 
T,  and  T^,  =  initial  and  final  absolute  temperatures  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
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Thri'O  distinct  types  of  rcheuterH  have  been  propoge*! :  1, 
those  in  which  the  fuel  is  burned  directly  in  the  compressed 
air;  2,  those  in  which  the  heat  is  applied  externally,  as  by 
carrying  the  air  through  pipes  over  a  furnace;  and  3,  those  in 
which  the  heat  is  applied  by  injecting  superheated  steam  into 
the  air.  The  Hrst  and  second  methods  are  open  to  the  objection 
that,  with  an  engine  operating  on  an  intermittent  load,  the  air 
may  become  overheated  during  periods  when  the  engine  is 
idle,  unless  automatic  means,  only  applicable  with  certain 
kinds  of  fuel,  are  used  to  regulate  its  temperature.  The  third 
method  is  the  least  efficient,  but  it  is  not  open  to  the  objections  of 
tlie  first  two  types.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  first  type  may 
be  made  90  per  cent,  or  better,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  efficiency  of  the  second  and  third  types  exceeds  50  per 
cent,  under  actual  operating-conditions.  Knowing  the  thermal 
value  of  the  fuel  to  be  used  for  reheating,  the  quantity  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  equation  (11),  making  the  proper  correc- 
tion for  the  efficiency  of  the  reheater. 

Distribution  of  Compressed  Air. — In  addition  to  the  loss  by 
radiation  of  a  part  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  air  by  com- 
pression, there  is  a  loss  due  to  the  frictional  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  air  through  the  pipes,  which  loss  appears  as  a 
drop  in  pressure.  This  drop  in  pressure  due  to  frictional  re- 
sistance may  be  determined  from  the  equation  developed  by  J. 
E.  Johnson,  Jr.* 

0.0006  V*  L 
P  2  _  IV  =  (12.) 

Where  P,  =  the  absolute  initial  pressure  in  pounds. 

P^  =  the  absolute  terminal  pressure  in  pounds. 
V  =  tlie  equivalent,  in  cubic    feet  of  free   air  per 

minute,  of  the  volume  of  air  passing  through 

the  pipe. 
L  =  length  of  pipe  in  feet, 
1)  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

'  American  Machini»t,  vol.  xxii.,  No.  2r.,  p.  6S«  (Julv  27,  1899.) 
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Mine-Rescue  Service  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

KY    II.    II.     STOKK,    URBANA,   ILL. 
(Wllkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

The  (jrigin  of  the  Mine-Rescue  Service  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
can  be  traced  to  two  distinct  sources,  the  work  of  the  lierfcue 
Station  at  Urbana  and  the  Cherry  disaster. 

During  the  early  part  ot  the  year  1909,  the  Technologic 
Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  now  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey  and 
the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  Urbana,  a  branch  rescue- 
station  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Pittsburg  station  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  training  at  the 
station  in  Urbana  by  R.  Y.  Williams,  mining  engineer,  and 
James  Webb,  foreman  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  use 
of  the  helmets  at  several  mine-accidents  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  people  of  the  State  were  somewhat  familiar  with  oxygen- 
helmets  when  the  Cherry  disaster  occurred,  in  November,  1910. 
The  oxygen-helmets  were  successfully  used  in  connection  with 
that  disaster,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Illinois 
Mining  Investigation  Commission,  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
assembled  in  special  session  during  the  winter  of  1910,  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $75,000  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  three  rescue-stations,  stii)ulating  that  they  should  be  situated 
in  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Act  also  provided  that  the  stations  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
Commission  of  seven,  two  representing  the  United  Mine 
AVorkors  of  Illinois,  two  the  mine-oporators,  one  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines,  one  the  State  mine-inspectors,  and  one  the 
Department  of  Mining  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

This  Commission  was  called  together  by  tlie  Governor  of  the 
State,  Aug.  2,  1910,  and  since  that  time  three  stations  have 
been  placed,  built,  and  equipped :  at  La  Salle  for  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State,  at  Springfield  for  the  central,  and  at  Benton 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Men  are  now  being  trained 
at  these  stations  in  the  use  of  oxygen  rescue-apparatus,  and  in 
rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

Description  of  Baildiwis. — The  station  buildings  were  designed 
and  built  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Architect,  after 
sketches  furnished  by  the  Commission.  As  the  three  stations 
were  built  from  the  same  plans,  a  description  of  one  building 
will  suffice.  Fig.  1  shows  the  Springfield  Station  and  the  three 
rescue-cars,  before  the  ground  about  the  building  was  graded 
and  trees  planted. 

The  foundations  are  of  solid  concrete.  The  walls  of  the 
building  are  of  timber  covered  on  the  outside  with  metal  latli 
coated  with  two  coats  of  plaster  throughout.  The  extreme 
dimensions  are  61.5  by  87  ft.  The  height  to  the  peak  of  the 
roof  is  29.5  feet. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  floor-plans.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  has  two  floors  and  contains  the  living-apartments, 
office,  and  workshop.  The  rear  portion  contains  the  training- 
chamber,  which  is  one  story  in  height. 

The  basement  contains  a  store-room,  coal-room,  and  furnace- 
room,  and  has  a  concrete  floor  and  finished  concrete  walls 
throughout. 

On  the  first  floor,  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  in  which  there  is  a  large  closet  for  the 
storage  of  maps.  Back  of  the  office  is  a  hallway  leading  to  the 
dining-room,  which  also  serves  as  a  general  living-room.  Ott' 
of  this  hall  is  a  closet  and  toilet.  Back  of  the  dining-room  is 
the  kitchen,  off  which  is  a  commodious  pantry  and  a  rear  en- 
trance. From  the  front  entrance  a  hallway  leads  to  the  train- 
ing-chamber, and  on  the  right  of  this  hallway  is  a  large  room 
used  for  the  storage  of  the  helmet-equipment,  oxygen-tanks, 
potash-cartridges,  and  other  supplies.  One  end  of  the  room  is 
fitted  up  as  a  work-shop  for  the  repairing  of  apparatus,  and  in 
tliis  part  are  the  ai)pliant'es  for  the  ciiarging  of  the  electric 
lamps  used  in  connection  with  the  helmets. 

The  second  floor  includes  a  dormitory,  containing  Vl  white 
enameled  iron  beds.  Adjoining  the  dormitory  is  a  commodious 
toilet  fitted  with  lockers,  shower-baths,  wash-bowls,  and  other 
toilet-facilities.     There  is  also  a  bath-room  on  the  second  floor. 
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Fig.  2.— FIRi^T-FLOOR  Plan,  Springfield  Mine-Rescue  Station. 


Flu,  -A. — Second-Floor  Plan,  Spi!iN<ini  ik  Mim:-Kh-cie  Station. 
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Three  rooms  are  available  as  bod-rooms  for  the  family  of  the 
superintendent  or  for  other  purposes.  A  commodious  linen- 
closet,  an  attic  over  the  front  part  of  the  building  and  over  the 
training-chamber,  and  the  cellar  give  ample  storage-space. 

The  building  is  well  lighted  with  electricity  and  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  means  of  numerous  well-placed  windows.  It  is 
finished  throughout  in  natural  wood  stained  a  dark  color,  and 
presents  an  excellent  appearance. 

The  rescue  training-chamber  and  lecture-hall  occujty  the 
rear  of  the  first  floor.  The  lecture-  or  observation-hall  is  a 
room  30  by  57  ft.,  lighted  from  above  by  skylights,  but  it  can 
be  darkened,  when  desired,  by  curtains  over  the  skylights. 
The  sides  of  the  lecture-hall  arc  of  glass,  thus  giving  a  full 
view  of  the  training-gallery  which  surrounds  the  lecture-hall 
on  three  sides.  The  lecture-hall  seats  about  100  persons,  is 
well  lighted,  and  is  provided  with  a  special  lighting-switch,  so 
that  a  stereopticon  can  be  used  for  lecture-demonstration 
purposes. 

The  training-gallery  is  an  air-tight  chamber  in  which  sulphur 
can  be  burned,  and  in  which  training  with  the  helmets  and 
other  rescue-apparatus  is  carried  on.  The  right  side  of  the 
gallery  is  8  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  in  this  part  there 
are  placed  a  mine-traek  and  a  mine-car.  The  left  side  of  the 
gallery  is  6  ft.  wide,  and  is  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts, 
the  lower  part  being  5  ft.  2  in.  high  and  the  upper  4  ft.  7  in. 
high.  This  division  allows  work  to  be  carried  on  in  restricted 
quarters,  and  the  upper  part  also  serves  as  an  over-cast.  In 
the  lower  part  a  pile  of  rock  has  been  placed  to  represent  a 
fall,  and  at  one  end  is  a  toilet.  The  mine-track  from  the  right 
side  extends  across  the  end,  and  there  is  also  a  tunnel  through 
which  men  wearing  the  helmets  crawl  as  part  of  the  training. 

Cost. — The  entire  cost  of  each  building  was  approximately 
$10,000,  exclusive  of  ground,  which  was  donated  in  each  city 
by  the  citizens.  About  each  building  is  a  commodious  lot 
which  contains  a  side-track  for  the  rescue-car,  and  also  aftbrds 
space  for  a  garden  for  the  superintendent  of  the  station. 

Rescue-Cars. — At  each  of  the  stations  there  is  a  rescue-car 
for  use  in  transporting  appliances  to  the  scene  of  an  accident. 
It  is  also  fitted  up  so  that  a  rescue-party  may  have  a  comfort- 
able place  in  which  to  stay  at  the  scene  of  the  accident.     Two 
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of  these  cars,  completely  eqiiiitped,  were  donated  to  the  State, 
one  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad,  the  other 
by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway.  The  third  car  was 
purchased  from  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  was  refitted  at  the  shops 
of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  railroad  in  Peoria,  111. 

The  cars  are  Pullmans,  and  as  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
cars  is  practically  the  same,  the  accompanying  description  of 
Car  No.  3  will  serve  also  for  the  others. 

One  end  of  the  car  is  occupied  by  the  heater,  coal-bo.x,  and 
the  locker  for  linen,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  is  the 
toilet. 

Three  double-compartment  berths  on  each  side  of  the  car 
will  accommodate  12  persons,  sleeping  singly.  The  kitchen  is 
fitted  with  stove,  sink,  and  pantry,  and  an  ice-box  is  beneath 
the  car.  The  state-room,  intended  as  an  office  for  the  manager 
or  wlioever  is  in  charge  of  the  rescue-work  at  the  mine,  con- 
tains a  double  berth,  a  desk,  and  a  small  toilet. 

The  end  of  the  car  used  for  storing  the  rescue-apparatus 
may  also  be  used  for  demonstration  purposes,  but  the  space  is 
small,  and  it  is  preferable  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus outside  the  car,  or  in  a  suitable  room.  In  one  corner  are 
three  oxygen-tanks  connected  to  a  jjump.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  a  storage-rack  for  seven  additional  oxygen-tanks.  In 
one  corner  is  a  coal-box  and  in  the  other  a  locker  for  the  pul- 
motor,  first-aid  supplies,  and  other  small  articles,  and  for  the 
storage  of  potash-cartridges.  The  helmets  are  hung  by  hooks 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  car,  and,  to  prevent  them  from  swing- 
ing, there  is  a  strap  that  goes  to  the  floor  and  is  caught  into 
a  ring  by  a  snap-hook  when  not  in  use.  The  helmets  are  cov- 
ered by  a  canvas  cover  to  protect  them  from  dirt. 

llclmct- Equipment. — Eadi  station  now  has  ten  helmets  of  the 
Draeger,  Westphalia,  and  Fleuss  types,  and  at  least  five  more 
will  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Whether  or  not  any  one 
form  will  be  adopted  as  a  standard  cannot  bo  stated  at  this 
time;  probably  not;  but  even  if  this  should  be  done,  examples 
of  other  types  that  are  in  common  use  will  be  maintained  at 
each  station  for  purposes  of  demonstration. 

A  systematic  account  is  being  kept  of  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  different  types  of  apparatus  used  at 
each  of  the  stations,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
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estal)lish  reliable  figures  of  cost.  Siiu-e  in  trainiiiL^  liirg*.'  iiuia- 
bers  of  men  the  cost  of  niaintuining  ami  operating  a  helmet  is  a 
much  more  serious  item  than  the  original  cost  of  the  helmet- 
outfit,  the  type  of  apparatus  ultimately  adopted  for  training  will 
no  doubt  depend  largely  u[»on  the  cost  of  operation  as  deter- 
mined by  experiments  now  being  made. 

Each  station  has  an  adequate  equipment  of  ordinary  and 
electric  safety-lam[)s,  twc;  pulmotorsfor  resuscitation,  20  oxygen- 
tanks,  each  of  100  cu.  ft.  capacity,  and  two  oxygen-pum{)S,  one 
being  kept  at  the  station  and  one  in  the  rescue-car,  so  that 
there  is  always  a  spare  pump. 

Each  station  is  equipped  with  a  small  library  of  mining- 
books,  the  leading  mining-magazines,  and  with  a  stereoptieon. 
By  co-operation  with  the  mining  department  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  lantern-slides  have  been  furnished  illustrating  rescue- 
and  first-aid  work,  the  dangers  of  mining,  and  various  other 
topics. 

Each  station  has  a  complete  equipment  of  supplies,  charts, 
etc.,  as  furnished  by  the  First-Aid  Department  of  the  National 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  in  the  training  of  men  first  aid  is  of 
equal  importance  with  helmet-work. 

Station  Staff. — According  to  the  law  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion, the  three  stations  are  in  direct  charge  of  a  manager  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mine  Rescue  Station  Commission.  Each  sta- 
tion is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  au  assistant.  The 
salaries  provided  by  law  are  as  follows : 

Manager, $3,000  per  year. 

Superintendent,      .......     ^l'2'^  per  month- 

AssisUmt,       ........     J7o  per  nu>nlli. 

An  amendment  appropriating  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  stations  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1913,  gives 
the  Commission  authority  to  employ  such  additional  occasional 
assistants  as  may  be  needed  for  the  operation  of  the  cars,  and 
for  the  payment  of  lecturers  on  first  aid  and  other  technical 
subjects. 

Tlie  superintendents  and  assistants  were  selected  after  a  }>re- 
liminary  competitive  test  and  examination  held  at  Springfield. 
Those  who  passed  the  preliminary  examination  spe!it  several 
months  at  the  Urbana  station  receiving  training  in  rescue-work 
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and  takiii<^  lectures  in  general  mining  subjects,  the  lectures 
being  i'urniBhed  by  the  statt"  of  the  Department  of  Mining  En- 
gineering, the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  located  in  Urbana.  The  men 
finally  selected  as  superintendents  and  assistants  were  also 
given  a  period  of  training  at  the  Pittsburg  station  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines. 

D-ahnnr/. — Any  men,  who  apply  to  the  station  individually 
or  who  are  sent  there  by  their  employers,  are  given  a  course  of 
training  with  oxygen-helmets,  in  the  use  of  oxygen  reviving- 
apparatus,  such  as  the  pulmotor,  and  in  first  aid.  When  they 
show  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  o[»eration  of  the  ajijiaratus 
and  can  perform  within  a  period  of  two  hours  the  following 
tasks,  they  are  granted  certificates  as  members  of  the  Illinoia 
Mine  Rescue  Corps.     A  distinctive  button  is  also  awarded. 

The  tasks  included  in  the  two-hour  test  are: 

1.  Fight  complete  trips  around  gallery  on  ground  fioor. 

2.  Ten  trips  over  over-cast. 

3.  Each  man  carries  25  bricks  over  over-cast. 

4.  Crawl  through  tunnel  three  times. 

5.  Carry  four  props  over  over-cast. 

6.  Saw  two  props. 

7.  Set  five  props  and  knock  them  out. 

8.  Hang  canvas,  take  down  and  fold  up. 

9.  Pull  weight  60  times. 

10.  Two  men  carry  dummy  once  around  gallery,  lifting 
dummy  over  car. 

11.  Two  men  push  car  once  around  gallery. 

12.  Eight  complete  trips  around  gallery  on  ground  floor. 

The  time  of  training  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  men  devote  all  their  time  to  the  training 
and  live  in  the  station  during  the  period  of  training,  or  come 
to  the  station  from  adjacent  mines,  and  devote  only  such  time 
as  they  have  from  their  regular  duties.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  training,  and,  if  they  tlesire,  12  men  at  a  time  can  be 
lodged  in  the  dormitory  free  of  (duirge.  The  superintendent 
has  the  }>rivilege  of  running  a  boarding-table  for  which  those 
in  training  ])ay,  or  they  can  board  outside  the  station  if  they 
jirefer. 

The    miiiiiig-hiw    passed    by    the    Legislature    recently    ad- 
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journed  provides  that  a  map  of  each  mine  in  the  State  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Manager  of  the  Rescue  Stations,  and  these  will 
bo  kept  at  each  station  for  the  mines  in  the  territory  contigu- 
ous to  the  station,  so  that  in  case  of  an  accident  the  rescue- 
I)arty  going  from  the  station  can  study  the  map  while  oi  route. 

The  same  law  provides  that  candidates  for  the  positions  ot 
mine-inspector  and  mine-manager  must  pass  an  examination  in 
rescue  and  first-aid  methods. 

Although  the  stations  have  been  equipped  and  in  operation 
only  a  few  months,  both  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  the 
State  have  shown  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  every  possible 
way  with  the  Rescue  Commission,  and  the  work  promises  to  be 
a  potent  factor  not  only  in  case  of  accident,  but  as  an  educa- 
tional feature  in  combating  the  daily  dangers  of  mining. 


History  and  Geology  of  Ancient  Gold-Fields  in  Turkey. 

BY    LEON   DOMINIAN,  NEW   YORK,  N.  Y. 
(Wilkes- Barre  Meeting.  June,  19U.) 

I.  Introduction. 

The  lack  of  Aryan  roots  for  the  names  of  metals  commonly 
known  among  the  Aryan  settlers  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the 
later  colonizers  of  Europe,  indicates  that  these  races  were  gen- 
erally ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals  until  they  came  into  contact 
with  Semitic  peoples.  Practically  all  mining-terms  in  current 
use  amoiig  the  earliest  Greeks  resemble  very  strongly  their 
distinctly  Semitic  equivalents,  which  can  be  traced  all  the  way 
ill  a  broad  belt  beginning  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  and  extend- 
ing westwardly  to  the  Syrian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Greek  word  "metallon,"  for  instance,  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  designate  mine  or  ore,  probably  came  from  the  earlier 
Semitic  equivalent,  "  matal."  Again,  the  Greek  words  "  chry- 
808  "  (gold)  and  "  clialkos  "  (copper)  seem  to  be  descended  from 
the  Semitic  forms  "  chrouts  "  and  "  chalak."  It  is  a  natural 
inference  that  primitive  mining-methods  were  evolved  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  mineralized  areas  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whom 
later  Greek,  Roman,  and  even  North  European  miners  ol>- 
tained  their  first  notions  of  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores,  by 
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virtue  of  a  general  westward  migration  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. Some  traces  of  its  passage  through  Turkish  territory 
will  be  noted  in  this  paper. 

While  European  Turkey  can  boaat  of  one  ancient  gold-field, 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan  may  lay  claim  to  at  least 
two  well-detined  and  widely-separated  gold-i>roducing  districts. 
These  three  regions  may  be  distinguished  ae  the  Thracian,  the 
Pontic,  and  the  Anatolian  gold-fields. 

II.  Turkey  in  Europe. 

1.    The  Thracian  Gold-Fkld. 

The  most  conspicuous  topographic  feature  of  the  lowland 
between  Constantinople  and  Salonica  is  the  uplifted  Archtean 
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Fio.    1. — Sketch-Map  of  Eiropean  Ti'rket,  Showing  the  Thraciax 

GoLD-FlELD. 


mass  known  as  the  Rhodope  mountains.  This  chain  appears 
to  be  a  southern  prolongation  of  the  boundary-defining  Kara 
Balkan  range,  from  which  it  extends  with  an  approximately 
north-south  trend  until  it  almost  dips  into  ^Egean  waters  at 
the  Onlf  of  Lagos.  It  forms  the  barkln)ne  of  the  Thracian 
metalliferous  province,  and  is  intimately  related  to  gold-mining 
in  the  region.  Starting  from  within  its  folds,  that  industry 
found  a  propitious  field  eastward  up  to  the  site  of  the  placers 
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of  the  Ilebrus  river  (the  modern  Maritza),  mentioned  by  Pliny.' 
On  the  west,  ^old  was  won  as  far  as  the  banl<8  ot  the  Strymon  ^ 
(the  modern  Struma  or  Karasu).  These  two  water-courses  give 
fairly  accurate  east-and-west  boundaries  of  this  important  dis- 
trict on  the  mainland.  The  island  of  Thasos,  lying  west  of  the 
Khodope  mountains,  to  which  it  is  petrologically  related,  also 
belongs  to  this  same  metalliferous  province.  Fig.  1  is  a  sketch- 
map  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  showing  the  Thracian  gold-Hold. 

The  Thracian  coast  consists  of  highly-metamorpho.sed  pre- 
Kocene  formations'  that  appear  to  have  been  much  dislocated, 
so  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  archipelago  of  old 
rocks  in  the  ICocene  sea.  The  comi»onent  rocks  include  mica- 
and  hornblende-schists,  crystalline  limestones  and  marbles, 
gneisses  and  granites,  and  serpentines,  upon  all  of  which  Ter- 
tiary deposits  rest  unconformably. 

The  riifenicians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  conduct 
organized  mining-operations  in  this  region.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  aboriginal  Thracian  tribes  were 
acquainted  with  the  values  of  the  metals  found  in  their  subsoil, 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  led  enterprising  prospectors  from  the 
south  more  than  once  to  the  site  of  the  mineral  deposits,  as 
Indians  have  shown  quartz  and  other  veins  to  the  white  man 
in  the  Far  West.  According  to  Greek  mythological  tales,  min- 
ing was  first  undertaken  on  Mount  Pangeum  by  Cadmus,*  who 
settled  in  Thrace  while  engaged  in  his  search  for  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter.  Lenormant*  claims  that 
Cadmus  in  this  story  represents  Ph(T3nician  settlers  who  immi- 
grated into  Thrace.  The  <late  of  this  beginning  of  what  was 
destined  to  become  a  flourishing  industry  is  set  at  1504  B.  C 
by  Abbe  Barthelemy  in  " Adacharsis."®  Other  historians 
place  it  at  as  much  as  a  hundred  years  later;  but  whatever  be 
the  true  date,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  colonization  of  the  dis- 
trict by  Phoenician  immigrants,  of  whom  a  constant  procession 

'  Book  xxxiii.,  chap.  21. 

'  J.  ^falcolm  >raclaren,  Gol<{,  p.  160  (London,  1908). 

'   Quarterly  Journal  of  the   Oeological  Society,   vol.    Ix.,    No.  239,  p.  241^  (Aug., 
1904). 

*  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  Book  v.,  chap.  4S. 

'  Premih-i's  CSviliitatiniis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321. 

•  W.  Jacob,  .'In  IliMoricnl  Tnquin/  into  the  Production  and  Conmmption  of  Preeiova 
Metals,  p.  41,  footnote. 
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from  tlie  Houtlieu.steni  Hliore.s  of  the  Mediterranean  was  persist- 
ently wending  its  way  northward. 

The  exact  location  of  Mount  Pangeum  has  not  been  estab- 
lished ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  in  the  range  running  parallel  to 
the  coast  between  the  valley  of  Anghista  or  eastern  portion  of 
the  valley  of  Serres  and  the  high  road  from  Orfano  and  Pra- 
vista.^  It  has  been  called  Punar  Dagh  on  some  maps,  and  the 
old  mine-workings  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the 
Pilaf  Tope  peak.  The  production  of  gold  from  this  locality 
was  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  various  legends  of  the  riches 
locked  up  within  the  bosom  of  these  mountains.  At  the 
height  of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  shortly  after 
400  B.C.,  it  was  the  prevailing  popular  belief  in  this  i>art  of 
Thrace  that  gold  extracted  by  the  pick  would  immediately 
grow  again  like  grass  mowed  by  the  scythe. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  possession  of  such  gold-bearing 
lands  was  ardently  coveted  by  rival  Greek  states.  To  mention 
but  a  single  case,  in  465  B.C.,  the  Thracians  revolted  from  the 
maritime  confederacy  headed  by  Athens,  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  concerning  the  Thracian  gold-mines,  with  the  Athenian 
settlers  at  Eion,  on  the  Strymon.®  At  that  time  the  Thracians 
were  actively  working  their  own  mines,  although,  according  to 
Herodotus,"  these  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  they  were  spurred  on  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  that 
in  this  pursuit,  their  interests  clashed  with  those  of  others  simi- 
larly occupied.  At  all  events,  the  Thracians  figure  as  the  prin- 
cipal owners  of  the  mines  around  Datum,  a  very  important 
mining-town  near  the  coast,  and  once  an  opulent  city,  thanks 
to  the  wealth  which  its  inhabitants  derived  from  the  ownership 
ot  the  gold-mines. 

Another  known  locality  of  similar  industrial  activity  lies 
north  of  Datum.  It  was  called  Crenidae  at  first,  and  Philipi»i 
subsequently.  The  last  name  survives  to  this  day,  marking 
the  site  of  ruins  which  the  traveler  cannot  fail  to  notice,  almost 
halfway  between  the  town  of  Drama  and  the  sea-coast.  Thnv- 
cian  and    Athenian   miners  had  settled  in  this  vicinity  in  the 


'  KawliiiHoii's  Hiruilotiu<,  vol.  iii.,  p.  210,  footnote  (I^indon,  1880). 
'  I'liillip  Siiiitli,  Anrient  JIUlory,  vol.  i.,  p.  457    Jyondon,  1S93). 
*   K    I.i'Hiirmiuit,  Premi^rejt  CivUisaliont,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IVM. 
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fifth  ct'Mtiiry  B.C.,  and  for  a  while  were  very  actively  engaged 
in  their  craft.  In  357  B.C.,  however,  the  only  traces  of  foreign 
enterprise  still  discernible  consisted  of  scattered  abandoned 
workings.  The  mines  had  reverted  to  the  Thracians,  who  had 
become  eflete  through  the  distribution  of  wealth  accumulated 
by  their  predecessors.  Some  time  in  that  year,  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  marching  victoriously  eastward,  reached  Amphi- 
polis,  30  miles  west  of  Crenidre.  His  attention  was  directed  to 
the  mines,  reports  of  the  richness  of  which  must  have  been  still 
current.  Probably  in  need  of  funds  for  the  execution  of  his 
vast  projects,  the  conquering  sovereign  did  not  disdain  to  in- 
vestigate the  old  workings  for  himself.  He  descended  under- 
ground,'" and  supervised  in  person  by  dim  torch-light  the 
cleaning  out  and  unwatering  of  the  "  canals  "  (drifts).  Canal 
is  the  term  used  by  the  Scotch  historian,  ])robal)ly  to  conform 
to  the  Latin  texts  available  to  him.  Pliny,  throughout  liis 
Natural  History,  uses  the  same  term  to  represent  underground 
Avorkings.  Thanks  to  the  royal  initiative,  the  mines  were  soon 
after  i)laced  on  a  ])roducing  basis  and  the  "bosom  of  the  earth 
was  again  opened  and  ransacked  with  avidity  '' — according  to 
the  Scotch  Historian  Royal,  who  relies  for  the  substance  of  his 
account  on  the  text  of  Seneca."  It  was  in  commemoration  of 
this  industrial  revival  that  the  town  was  henceforth  called 
Philil>pi.  The  bulk  of  the  gold  extracted  was  coined  on  the 
spot,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1,000  talents  (about  $1,000,000), 
annually/-  into  the  now  exceedingly  scarce  Macedonia!)  gold- 
pieces  know^n  to  numismatists  as  "  Philippic."  This  was  in 
those  days  an  enormous  sum,  having  a  purchasing-power  far 
greater  then  than  now.  It  bears  witness  to  the  great  enterprise 
and  activity  of  the  Macedonians,  and  may  also  be  considere<l  as 
u  proof  of  the  relatively  large  area  that  must  have  been  included 
in  the  workings,  since,  with  the  methods  of  extraction  then  in 
vogue,  vertical  depths  exceeding  300  ft.  must  have  been  at- 
tained with  considerable  ditliculty,  if  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  length  of  the  period  of 
active  mining-operations,  after  this  Macedonian  revival  of  the  in- 
dustry.    But  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  Alexander  should  not 


'"  (Jillies,  Ancient  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.,  p.  33. 

"  Gillies,  /oc  cit, 

"  Diodonis  Siculus,  Book  xvi.,  chap.  8. 
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have  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  in  fostering  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  his  empire ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  rnining-carap  of  Philippi  continued  to  flourish  for  about  a 
couple  of  decades,  at  least,  during  the  hey-day  of  Macedonian 
supremacy.  Two  centuries  later,  after  the  battle  of  Pydus,  and 
the  defeat  of  Perses  (about  168  B.C.),  the  region  passed  into 
Roman  hands,  and  contributed  its  share  to  the  periodical  re- 
jilenishmont  of  the  Roman  treasury.'^ 

In  Byzantine  times,  these  gold-mines,  lying  at  the  very  door 
of  the  capital,  could  hardly  have  been  overlooked  by  the  wide- 
awake engineers  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  whose  knowledge  and 
skill  were  unsurpassed  in  their  age.  When,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.,  Rome's  universal  but  waning  power,  vested  in  Con- 
stantinople, made  that  the  first  city  of  the  world,  the  gold- 
mines of  Thrace  were  still  furnishing  large  supplies  of  gold. 
Indeed,  from  that  time  to  a  period  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Europe  was  deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages,  it  was  the 
jiart  of  civilized  Byzantium  to  provide  a  large  part  of  the  gold 
currency  of  the  world,  through  a  continuous  8Uji[>ly  of  Byzan- 
tine gold  coins,  which  found  their  way  to  the  northernmost 
regions  of  the  continent.'^ 

Four  centuries  later,  and  about  3,000  years  after  this  cele- 
brated gold-field  was  first  exploited,  it  happened  to  be  visited 
by  Dr.  Bolon,  of  Paris,  a  physician  of  Francis  I.  This  was 
at  the  zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empnre,  when 
French  statesmen  were  hobnobbing  with  their  Turkish  col- 
leagues under  Sultan  Sulevman  the  Magnificent.  The  doetor, 
who  w^as  an  expert  in  mineralogy,  examined  the  Thracian  dis- 
trict in  1546  and  1549,'''  and  says  of  it:  " 

"These  mines  yield  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  draws 
from  them  1,800  ducats  a  month,  and  in  some  months  tiiis  sum  attjiins  3,000  ducats. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  production  has  declined,  and  the  duties  to  the 
Emperor  have  not  exceeded  1 ,400  ducats.  The  persons  who  carried  on  the  opera- 
tions had  formerly  enriched  themselves  more  than  they  were  thought  to  do  at 
present." 

From  his  reports  it  apy)ear8  that  the  mines  were  located  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Sidero- 


'*  .lacoh,  lor.  rit,,  p.  76. 

'♦  Finlay,  lliMory  of  Orftce,  vol.  i.,  pp.  7S,  IC?  ((Oxford,  1877). 

'*  Jacoh.  loe.  rit.,  p.  132. 

'•  M.  (lohet,  Le.<>  nnrlm.o  miniroloijisles  (hi  lioynumf  dr  Franci\  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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kapso,  where  lie  fomul  conditions  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  ohserved  at  Joachinisthal  in  Bohemia.  The  presence  of  a 
large  numher  of  miners,  and  the  consequent  opportunity  for 
trade  of  many  kinds,  had  drawn  a  motley  gathering  from  all 
lands.  Ilis  enumeration  of  the  various  nationalities  assembled 
in  that  mining-camp  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  various  races 
encountered  to-day  in  any  camp  "  out  West."  For  their 
methods  of  mining,  liowever,  the  natives  had  drawn  on  the 
Germans,  in  whose  language  the  technical  terms  of  operations, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  tools,  were  currently  expressed. 

2,    The  Island  of  Thasos. 

Facing  this  highly-productive  area  on  the  mainland,  the 
pile  of  primary  rocks  constituting  the  island  of  Thasos  emerges 
out  of  the  yEgean  sea.  The  significant  appellation  of  Chrysay 
(the  Golden),  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  ancient  Greeks,'^  shows 
that  the  fortuitous  intervention  of  watery  expanse  in  nowise 
impaired  the  felicitous  similarity  of  its  physical  features  to 
those  prevailing  on  the  opposite  shore. 

According  to  De  Launay,^^  who  has  thoroughly  investigated 
the  geology  of  the  u^gean  archipelago,  the  island  consists  in  the 
main  of  an  extensive  NW-SE.  anticline  of  metamorphic  beds 
stretching  from  tlie  hamlet  of  Kasavithi  on  its  western  coast  to 
the  islet  of  Kynira  on  the  east.  These  masses  of  primary  rocks 
make  up  exclusively  a  complex  of  metamorphic  schists,  includ- 
ing gneisses,  mica-schists,  and  amphibolites,  with  intercalated 
strata  of  crystalline  limestones  and  marbles.  Such  rocks  are 
characteristic  of  the  ^Egean  region  both  on  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  shores.  The  metamorphosed  strata  strike  almost 
due  E.  and  W.,  and  are  very  frequently  horizontal.  Here  and 
there,  occasional  layers  of  recent  conglomerates  cap  the  older 
rocks. 

By  reason  of  the  variety  of  minerals  occurring  on  this  island, 
the  Thracians  were  famous  as  miners  throughout  antiquity. 
These  natural  resources  also  acted  as  a  powerful  incentive  to 
the  colonization  of  Thasos,  as  early  as  at  least  fifteen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  fortune-seeking  Phccnicians." 

"  Arrian,  Fragmenta,  67. 

'8  Annale»df»  Mine.<,  Ninth  Series,  voL  xiii.,  p.  227  (1898). 

"  G.  Rawlinson,  Pheneria,  p.  60  i  New  York,  1880). 
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Towards  the  boi^iniiing  of  the  oth  century  B.C.,  llerodotus's 
travels  had  tiikeii  him  to  the  island,  where  he  found  that  min- 
ing was  the  chief  industry  of  the  natives.  Indeed,  the  enter- 
prising islanders  had,  by  this  time,  extended  their  operations 
to  the  equally  rich  adjoining  regions  on  the  mainland,  as  de- 
scribed above.  Their  annual  revenue  from  mining  amounted 
to  200  talents  (about  $240,000)  in  lean  years,  and  300  talents 
(about  $360,000)  in  years  of  prosperity.^  About  one-fiftieth 
of  these  totals  was  yielded  by  their  holdings  in  Thrace  proper. 
Concerning  tlie  mines  in  the  island,  the  Father  of  History  says:^' 

"  I  myself  liave  seen  tlie  mines  in  question  ;  by  far  tlie  most  curious  are  those 
which  tlie  Phitnicians  discovered  at  tlie  time  when  they  went  with  Thasos  and 
colonized  the  island,  which  afterwards  took  ita  name  from  his.  These  Phanician 
workings  are  in  Tha-sos  itself,  between  Csenyra  and  a  place  called  iEnyra  over 
against  Samothrace  ;  a  huge  mountain  has  been  turned  upside  down  in  the  search 
for  ores." 

This  remarkable  description  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  location  of  these  mines."  Yet  it  was  impossible  for 
De  Launay''^  to  detect  any  traces  of  ancient  workings  at  the 
alleged  site.  On  the  other  hand,  he  discovered  ample  evidence 
of  considerable  ancient  labor  near  the  hamlet  of  Kakiracki, 
built  on  the  diametrically  opposite  shore.  At  this  point,  old 
slags  had  been  dumped  into  the  neighboring  gulches,  often  fill- 
ing them  entirely,  particularly  where  they  lead  to  Sotiro.  The 
unusually  large  volume  of  these  old  dumps  indicated  the  pro.x- 
imity  of  extensive  workings  and  their  prolonged  exploitation. 

The  inference  from  these  two  sets  of  observations  is  that  two 
distinct  periods  of  mining  activity  must  have  prevailed  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  Thasos,  and  that  all  the  superficial  manifesta- 
tions of  the  earlier,  which  obviously  must  be  the  one  referred 
to  by  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  became  com- 
pletely obliterated  in  the  course  of  time.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  both  sites  correspond  to  homologous  points  on  the 
anticline,  and  that  mineralization  of  the  one  wi»uld,  all  things 
being  otherwise  equal,  warrant  the  assumption  of  a  similar 
phenomenon  at  the  location  of  the  other.    These  facts,  coupled 


**  Herodotus,  Book  vi.,  chap.  46. 
»'   IhuL,  chap.  47. 

"  This  locality  is  probably  the  one  callc«l  at  present  Kynini  ;  it  is  an  islet  lying 
east  of  Thasos  and  facing  Samollinu-e. 
"  I.K)c.  eit. 
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with  oar  knowledge  of  events  in  Thrace,  enable  us  to  recon- 
struct the  story  as  follows : 

At  some  time  before  the  15th  century  B.C.,  Phoenician  ex- 
plorers, sailing  from  the  southeast,  landed  in  Thasos  at  a  point 
near  Kynira,  where  the  outcrops  of  the  pyritic  bodies  (seen  by 
De  Launay)  attracted  their  attention.  That  such  outcrops 
might  be  auriferous  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  deposits ;  and  the  gold-bearing  zone 
need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  mere  outcrops  but  might 
comprise  all  the  oxidized  upper  levels  of  the  ore-body.  The 
recovery  of  the  metal  would  be  effected  mainly  by  means  of 
washing  and  panning,  altliough  amalgamation  also  might  have 
been  employed  occasionally,  since  it  is  now  known  that  the 
properties  of  mercury  in  this  connection  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  ancient  gold-seekers.^*  After  the  working  of 
the  upper  levels  at  Kynira,  and  probably  before  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  invade  the  mainland,  the  surface  of  the 
island  was  minutely  explored,  and  the  deposit  lying  on  its 
western  coast  was  discovered  and  likewise  made  to  yield  its 
precious  contents.  The  slags  observed  by  De  Launay  indicate 
the  use,  in  this  district,  of  other  metallurgical  processes. 

Another  site  of  ancient  exploitation  is  known  to  have  ex- 
isted north  of  Thasos,  in  the  small  island  of  Thassopoulos, 
known  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  as  Scapte-Hyla.  The  annual 
revenue  of  its  mines  in  492  B.C.  amounted  to  80  talents" 
(about  $100,000).  One  of  the  eminent  owners  of  mines  in  this 
locality  was  the  wife  of  Thucydides,^  whose  wealth  may  liave 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  study  and  literary  labor. 

Such  is  the  partial  record  of  a  region,  cliaracterized  by  the 
resumption  of  profitable  mining-operations  at  various  intervals 
during  nearly  forty  centuries.  Undoubtedly  much  might  be 
added  by  more  learned  and  leisurely  compilers  to  this  imper- 
fect, yet,  I  trust,  suggestive  outline.  Researches  into  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  former  generations  are  not  always  totally 
devoid  of  economic  value  to  the  modern  engineer.  While 
many  of  the  principles  actuating  ancient  technical  practice 
have  now  become  obsolete,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 

"  Pliny,  Book  xxxiii.,  chap.  22. 
**  Herodotus,  Book  vi.,  chap.  46. 
*•  Marcellin,   Vitr  Thucyduif,  p.  9. 
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faculty  of  reasoning  upon  available  data  and  of  dealing  with 
immediate  conditions  lias  been  notably  increased;  and  the  an- 
cients, judged  according  to  their  light  and  their  tools,  may 
still  be  worthy  of  our  study  and  our  respect. 

No  work  of  importance  has  been  attempted  on  the  mainland 
section  of  this  gold-field  within  recent  years.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  the  island  of  Thasos  has  now  become  a 
zinc-producer.  The  annual  production  of  calamine  from  mines 
owned  by  the  Metallgesellschaft  of  Frankfort  amounts  to  30,000 
metric  tons.^  "Whether  a  similar  change  in  the  metal-produc- 
tion of  the  mainland  deposits  will  hold  true,  remains  to  be  de- 


P'lG.  2. — Sketch-Map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Showing  the  Anatolian  and 
Pontic  Gold-Fields. 

termined  by  future  observers ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  in 
accordance  with  anologies,  that  the  future  gold-production  of 
these  ore-bodies  may  not  be  again  as  abundant  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

III.  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Three  major  folded  arcs,  forming  as  many  independent 
chains  of  lofty  peaks,  fringe  the  wave-battered  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  and,  encircling,  rim-like,  its  elevated  barren  plateaus, 
determine  the  trend-lines  ^  of  the  structure  of  this  westernmost 
projection  of  the  Asiatic  continent.     Within  the  mighty  folds 

"  Private  correspondence.     Leon  Dominian. 

'*•  p].  Nauinan,  Jfillner'n  Gvoyraphisrlw  Ztitsrhrift,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7  to  25  (1896). 
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of  each,  occurs  an  auriferous  zone,  geneticall}'  related  to 
copious  lava-flows  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  detailed 
studies  of  which  are  yet  to  be  made. 

The  Pontic  gold-tield  lies  in  the  most  easterly,  and  the 
Anatolian  gold-tield  in  the  most  westerly,  of  these  zones  of  dis- 
turbance, the  effects  of  which  have  been  so  far-reaching  upon 
the  development  and  history  of  the  peninsula.  A  third  gold- 
tield,  of  altogether  minor  historical  importance,  lies  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Tauric  mountains,  the  most  imposing  of  these 
three  great  uplifts.  Fig.  2  is  a  sketch-map  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
showing  the  gold-tields. 

This  occurrence,  within  the  only  zones  where  heavy  moun- 
tain-making agencies  have  been  at  work,  of  the  only  known 
gold-producing  areas  in  Asia  Minor,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  coincidence,  though  it  would  be  hazardous,  at  this 
incipient  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  region, 
to  carry  our  generalizations  too  far. 

A  glance  at  the  early  history  of  this  tramping-ground  of  our 
Aryan  forefathers  gives  the  impression  that  the  region  was 
both  better  known  and  better  appreciated  by  them  than  by  its 
modern  inhabitants.  Fully  3,000  years  ago,  Asia  Minor,  as  a 
human  habitation,  was  already  very  old,  and  there  flourished 
in  certain  portions  of  it  a  civilization  as  advanced,  in  many  of 
its  phases,  as  the  later  Roman  culture  ever  was. 

Along  with  the  recognition  of  the  economic  value  of  various 
ores,  mining  had  assumed  such  importance  as  to  have  become 
the  moans  of  sustenance  of  numerous  settlements  scattered  from 
the  ^Egeaw  coastland  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Within  that  terri- 
tory, empire  after  empire  had  risen  to  power,  and  passed  into 
oblivion.  Colonies  of  the  vanished  kingdoms  of  Summer  and 
Akad,  preceding  the  Babylonian  empire  itself,  had  flourished  in 
the  fifth  millenium  B.C.  With  the  westward  march  of  pro- 
gress, the  Hittite  power  came  into  being;  and  finally,  the  ten 
centuries  immediately  [(receding  the  birth  of  Christ  witnessed 
an  unparalleled  growth  of  civilization  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  -<^gean  sea.  During  this  period  Greek  paganism  evolved 
a  highly-advanced  organized  life.  In  each  of  these  successive 
stages  of  culture,  the  art  of  working  ores  was  profitably  carried 
on;  the  metals  being  respectively  valued  according  to  their 
relative  abundance  and  usefulness,  or  commercial  importance. 
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1.    The  Anatolian  Gold-Field. 

This  metallit'erous  province  forms  part  of  a  geologic  belt 
extending  from  the  plains  of  Troy  to  the  valley  of  the  Pactokis, 
and  Blightly  farther  south,  so  as  to  include  Mount  Tmolus — 
the  modern  Boz  Dagh.  It  contributed  largely  to  the  gold- 
output  of  proto-historic  times,  and,  as  might  be  naturally 
expected,  it  has  been  duly  commemorated  in  various  legends 
which  have  descended  to  us,  together  with  the  superabundant 
exaggerations  with  which  ancient  exploits  were  wont  to  be  em- 
bellished. 

Its  northeast  portion  was  explored  during  antiquity  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  abund- 
ance of  gold  jewelry  found  in  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
several  cities  of  Troy  indicates  a  large  production  of  gold  from 
localities  probably  not  far  away.  The  best-known  of  these 
mining-camps  of  the  Troad  flourished  between  Pergamos  and 
Atuineos,  and  were  inhabited  by  the  Dactyles,  a  hardy  and 
enterprising  race.  Strabo,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  found 
numerous  traces  of  ancient  workings  ^  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Astyra,  then  a  ruined  city  which  formed  part 
of  Abydos,  but  which  had  been  independent  when  the  gold- 
mines in  its  viciiiit}'  were  productive.  At  the  time  of  Strabo's 
visit,  close  to  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  the  mines  had 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  the  formerly  prosperous  min- 
ing-camp had  dwindled  to  commercial  insignificance.  The 
extent  of  the  ancient  workings  seen  by  him  indicates  that 
mining  had  been  carried  on  very  actively  at  this  point,  and 
legendary  tales  often  attribute  the  immense  wealth  of  Tantalus 
or  of  Priam  to  the  ownership  of  these  diggings. 

The  site  of  Astyra  is  supposed  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
modern  hamlet  of  Serjillor,  about  14  miles  south  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. Abandoned  workings  of  considerable  extent  are  known 
to  exist  at  this  [>oint,  in  a  mica-schist  country,  intruded  upon 
by  lower  Tertiary  igneous  rocks,  which,  according  to  Diller,*' 
Knglish  and  Flett,"  consist  of  liparite,  mica-hornblende,  and 
augite-andesites,  the  latter  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 


**  Book  xiii ,  chap.  1. 

***  QnarU  I  ly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxix.,  No.  156,  p.  627  (Nov., 

188;^). 

^'  /,/.«,,  vol.  Ix.,  No.  239,  p.  254,  et  Si<f.  (Aug.,  1904). 
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tioii.  All  thc'Bo  volcanic  rocks  liavo  been  iiltiriiiitely  cajti)CMl 
witli  basalt.  This  igneous  series  is  reniarkal>ly  similar  to  some 
which  have  been  observed  in  various  zones  of  volcanic  activity 
within  the  American  Great  Basin  region,  such  as  the  south- 
western portion  of  Nevada,  where  appreciable  amounts  of  gold 
have  been  yielded  ])y  veins  incased  within  rocks,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  api)ears  to  consist  in  the  intermediate 
com})Osition,  in  a  scale  of  decreasing  acidity  of  tlie  magmas 
from  which  they  have  solidified. 

A  portion  of  the  large  cpiantity  of  gold  articles  unearthed  on 
the  site  of  Troy  must  have  been  derived  from  IMirygia  and 
Lydia,  two  of  the  most  imj)ortant  mining-provinces  of  the  world 
in  the  first  millenium  B.C.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  tlie 
Troad  borders  on  Phrygia,  where,  according  to  ancient  tradi- 
tions, the  discovery  of  the  art  of  fusing  metals  took  place  in  the 
course  of  a  forest-fire,  during  wliich  it  was  found  that  fragments 
of  ore  had  been  accidentally  melted." 

There  camiot  l)e  any  doubt  that  the  Phrygians,  in  common 
with  their  better-known  eastern  neighbors,  the  Lydians,  were 
the  most  renowned  miners  and  metallurgists  during  the  pre- 
eminence of  Hellenic  culture.  The  profusion  of  mineral  species, 
enumerated  by  Pliny  as  found  in  these  kingdoms,  indicates  that 
the  natives  liad  abundant  opiiortunities  to  become  proficient  in 
the  arts  of  mining  and  smelting.  Lydia  especially  was  re- 
nowned for  its  wealthy  rulers  and  citizens,  most  of  whom  were 
owners  and  operators  of  mines.  Sanies,  the  capital,  was  long 
a  world-market  for  gold,  silver,  cop{>er,  and  iron.  Not  only 
did  the  Lydians  derive  large  incomes  directly  from  their  under- 
ground operations,  but,  being  situated,  geographically,  midway 
between  Western  culture  and  Eastern  splendor,  they  managed 
to  act  as  commission-agents  for  both  parties,  so  that  products 
from  either  direction  paid  them  toll  in  transit,  and  thus 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian  capitiilists.  Herodotus 
mentions'"  the  colossal  fortune,  reaching 'far  into  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  amassed  by  Prince  Pythios,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Crcesus,  the  wealthiest  of 
the  kings  of  Lydia.     This  nobleman  was  the'dynast  of  Celenes 


"  Lucretius,  lines  1240  to  1243. 
"  Book  vii.,  ohnp.  27  to  20. 
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when  Xerxes  invaded  the  West.  Plutarch  declares"  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  rnininj;-dis- 
trict«  under  his  rule  from  pursuing  their  agricultural  labors, 
lest  the  tiiiif  thus  spent  be  subtracted  from  more  protitable 
employment  at  underground  work.  We  can  more  easily  under- 
stand such  conditions  when  we  take  into  consirleration  the 
great  scarcity  of  metals,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  them, 
which  existed  at  that  time  throughout  Europe.  The  lack  of 
gold  was  particularly  felt  in  Greece  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
when  the  Lacedemonians  had  to  import  expressly  from  Lydia 
the  relatively  small  amount  required  for  the  gilding  of  a 
statue.'"  With  regard  to  the  wealth  of  Cr^jesus,  Rawlinson, 
referring  to  Strabo,  says'*  that  its  reality  cannot  be  questioned; 
for  Herodotus  had  himself  seen  the  ingots  of  solid  gold,  six 
palms  long,  three  broad  and  one  deep,  which  to  the  number  of 
117  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi. 

The  height  of  Lydian  prosperity  was  attained  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  successfully  maintained 
during  the  ensuing  250  years.  Throughout  this  period  the 
precious  metal  was  won  both  from  alluvial  and  from  deeper 
mining.  Glowing  tales  concerning  the  gold-}»roducing  banks 
of  the  Hermos  were  spread  to  the  confines  of  the  world;  and 
many  are  the  legends  that  spring  from  the  accounts  of  the  rich 
clean-ups  made  by  enterprising  Lydian  prospectors  in  washing 
the  gravels  of  the  Hermos  and  its  tributary,  the  Pactolus.  The 
latter  stream  owed  its  gold,  according  to  an  ancient  story,  to 
the  fact  that  Midas,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Phrygian 
kingdom,  had  bathed  in  its  waters,  upon  the  advice  of  Bacelms, 
in  order  to  be  deprived  of  the  fatal  faculty  of  turning  every- 
thing lie  touched  into  gold.  This  tradition,  like  so  many 
others  of  a  kindred  nature,  has  value  only  as  indicating  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  and  flourishing  placer-industry  in  the 
valley  of  the  Pactolus.  This  river,  as  well  as  the  Hermos,  of 
which  it  is  an  affluent,  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Tmo- 
lus  mountain,  itself  the  site  of  numerous  mining-excavations. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  an  explanation  of  these  old  work- 
ings,  that  the   discovery   of   nuggets   in    the    river-sediments 


*♦  MomUtS,  vol.  i.,  |».  :VM. 

•*  Grole,  HUtortf  of  Orerrt;  vol.  ii.,  p.  2'2H  (New  York,  1853). 

*•  History  of  Ilrrodotua,  vol.  i.,  p.  3(57  (I»iulon,  1880). 
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HtiiMuhitod  a  careful  examination  of  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  that  this  searcli  led  the  ancient  prospectors  to  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  gold,  namely,  to  the  auriferous  veins  of  the 
mountain. 

IIow  prolific  in  their  yield  of  the  precious  nu-tal  these  banks 
of  the  Pactolus  must  have  been  may  be  inferred  from  a  partial 
review  of  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  literature  to  the 
gold-bearing  sands  of  this  famous  river.  Tchihatchati's  enu- 
meration" suggests  the  strong  appeal  made  by  this  source  of 
wealth  to  the  imagination  of  ancient  writers.  Among  others, 
Scylan  of  Caryadnis"  speaks  of  the  Pactolus  as  having  formerly 
borne  the  name  of  Chrysoroas  (the  gold-bearing),  by  reason  of 
its  auriferous  character.  He  claims,  furthermore,  that  the 
I»rccious  element  was  engendered  eternally  in  its  waters.  Hero- 
dotus also  alludes'"'  to  the  gold  carried  by  this  stream;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  lays  special  stress  on  the  notion 
that  the  gold  was  primarily  obtained  from  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Tmolus.  Poets  and  writers  in  endless  succession  have  extolled 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Lydian  prospector.  Virgil,*"  Juvenal,*' 
Hivius  Italicus,"  all  refer  in  glowing  terms  to  the  gold-laden 
muds  borne  along  with  the  flowing  waters.  Seneca,"  with 
wonted  emphasis,  describes  the  river  as  inundating  the  fields 
with  gold  {inundai  auro  rum). 

Nevertheless,  this  production  was  not  destined  to  be  ever, 
lasting.  In  Strabo's  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  had  dwindled  to  comparative  insignificance.  Philos- 
tratos^'  ([notes  Apollonius  as  saying  that  the  Pactolus  was  "  for- 
merly "  auriferous;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  celebrated  philoso- 
pher was  a  contemporary  of  Nero  and  of  Vespasian,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  very  little  gold  was  recovered  from  this  source  at 
that  time.  The  same  writer  advances  the  hypothesis  t>f  the 
primary  derivation  of  the  nuggets  from  the  very  rooks  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  his  assertions  in  this  respect  indicate  a  remarkable 

•^  Asie  Mineure,  Gfog.  Phyg.,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

"  Apud  Iliulson,  vol.  i.,  p.  14,  d  sfq. 

»  Book  i.,  chap.  93,  101. 

♦0  ^neid,  Book  x.,  line  142. 

*•  SaturnaJia,  Book  xix..  line  '298. 

"  Book  i.,  line  158.  2M. 

*'  Phcpiiisstis,  line  604. 

**  AppoloniiiJi  TyannU,  Book  vi.,  chap.  57. 
VOL.   XLIT. — 34 
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soundness  of  deductive  reasonin*?.  In  the  liirht  of  modern 
theories  on  placer-formation,  a  part  of  their  metallic  contents 
may  well  have  been  derived  from  the  rocks  incasing  the  veins 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  erosion,  have  contributed  the 
bulk  of  the  metal  subsequently  re-deposited  in  the  form  of 
nuggets. 

A  later  writer,  Festus  Avenius,**  makes  use  of  the  term 
"  auriger  "  in  the  text  of  a  description  of  this  affluent  of  the 
llermos.  Ilis  use  of  this  adjective  need  not,  how'ever,  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  a  renewed  activity  of  mining  on  the  Pactolus. 
It  may  have  been  employed  by  way  of  reminiscence  only. 
Such,  indeed,  ajipears  to  be  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Constan- 
tine  Manasses,*'  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
and  John  the  Lydian,"  a  native  of  the  valley  of  the  Ilermos, 
alludes  to  the  Pactolus  merely  to  refer  to  its  past  contributions 
to  the  world's  w^ealth.  In  our  own  time,  peasants  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Boz  Dagh  arc  known  to  make  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  washing  the  gravels  brought  down  by  the  rivers. 
But  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living  are  far  from  support- 
ing a  belief  in  the  continued  abundance  of  the  yellow  metal  in 
that  region.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  placers  of  this 
gold-tield  were  exhausted  fifteen  centuries  ago,  although  the 
same  assertion  might  not  be  made  with  regard  to  the  original 
sources  of  the  nuggets  discovered  by  the  ancients. 

The  ambition  of  these  early  Greek  miners  was  not  confined 
to  alluvial  mining.  Numerous  deeper  workings  have  been 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolus.  Farther  north  and  in 
a  similar  direction  from  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  similar  vestiges  of 
ancient  labors  are  to  be  seen  on  Mount  Sipylus — the  modern 
ManisHu  Dagh.  Tliomae,**  speaking  of  gold-ores  in  the  vilayet 
of  Aidin,  refers  to  this  locality  as  the  one  from  which  part  of 
the  wealth  of  Croesus  was  derived.  He  says  that  the  ancient 
workings  had  not  been  fully  fathomed,  although  a  vertical 
depth  of  200  ft.  below  the  crown  of  the  hill  had  been  reached. 
The  same  observer  calls  the  country-rock  in  these  mines  a 
trachyte,  which  he  found  to  be  very  much  decomposed  in  the 


*•  A  pud  Hudson,  Detcnptio  Orbis  Terra. 

*•  Contpmdiuvt  Chronicuvi,  line  6258. 

"    />»•  ^fll(|i.1lr^lt^buA  Popuii  Romoni,  Book  iii.,  p.  268. 

♦•  Tram.,  .xxxviii.,  222  (1898). 
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Upper  levels,  worked  by  the  Lydians.  Small  veins,  cutting 
acroBH  tlie  same  volcanic  rock,  were  found  to  carry  arffcntifer- 
oufl  pilcna,  blende,  copper,  and  iron  pyrites  with  gold,  all  with 
a  ([uartz  gangue.  An  average  sample,  taken  from  a  1-  to  2-tQU 
lot  of  the  ore,  assayed  as  follows  :  Gold,  13  dwt.,  and  silver^ 
5  oz.  13  dwt.  Troy  per  ton;  lead,  7.0,  copper,  2.2,  and  zine, 
2.7  per  cent. 

The  Lydians  could  fairly  claim  to  be  the  first  users  of  coins 
in  history.  This,  in  itself,  bespeaks  the  abundance  of  the  i)re- 
cious  metals  in  that  richly-endowed  country.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  accumulations  of  gold  and  silver  should  eventu- 
ally be  bartered  for  commodities  brought  from  all  over  the  world 
to  this  meeting-point  of  the  P^ast  and  the  West.  To  stamp 
the  metals  witii  distinctive  signs,  and  use  them  as  a  measure 
of  value,  was  the  next  step,  and  an  easy  one  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  commercial  transactions. 

The  earliest  products  of  the  Lydian  mints  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  seventh  century  B.C.;   and  were  made,  not  of  pure  gold 
or  silver,  but  of  a  compound  of  both,  known  as  "  elektron,"  in 
which   the  ratio  of  gold   to  silver  was  four   to  one  by  weight. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  identical  Greek 
word,  designating  amber,  which    the   native   alloys  of  those 
metals  somewhat  resemble  in  color.    A  century  later,  gold  and 
silver  coins  appeared;  and,  no  doubt,  this  change  was  associated 
with   the  discovery  of  a   method   of  parting  the   two   metals. 
Gold  and  silver  generally  occur  in  nature  in  alloys  of  various 
proportions,    the  character    of  which    is    particularly  evident 
where  the  veins  containing  them  are  the  ultimate  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  activity.     The   Anatolian  gold-field,  for  in- 
stance, belongs  to   such   a   region   of  vulcanism,  where  gold- 
bearing  veins,  occurring  in  igneous  rocks,  carry  a  noteworthy 
amount  of  silver.     But,  apart  from  all  extreme  manifestations, 
the  general  phenomenon  is,  that  metallic  gold  occurs  in  nature 
generally  alloyed  with  silver  (and  not  with  copper).     So  uni- 
versal and  so  well-rocognized  is  this  phenomenon,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished mineralogist,  Breithaupt,  Professor  of  that  science 
at  Freiberg,  classified  native  gold   and   native  silver  as  one 
species,  ranging  in  composition  from  gold  with  a  trace  of  silver 
to  silver  with  a  trace  of  gold,  and   denied   the  occurrence  in 
nature  of  either  metal  without  some  allov  of  the  other.     The 
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proportions  of  the  two  metals  in  native  alloys  vary  with  the 
composition  of  the  minerals  from  which  they  have  been  re- 
duced. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  "  elektron  "  of 
the  Lydians  was  simply  the  native  alloy  characteristic  of  their 
own  district,  and  was  adopted  for  coinage  and  commerce  until 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  parting  permitted  the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  and  silver  coins  separately. 

2.    The  Pontic  Gold-Field. 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  three  empires,  the  snow-capped  peak  of  a 
huge  Tertiary  volcano,  familiarly  known  as  Mount  Ararat, 
rising  in  majestic  loneliness  above  all  surrounding  eminences, 
marks  the  center  of  a  region  characterized  by  repeated  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  main  axes  of 
high  uplift.  One  of  the  latter  sweeps  westwardly,  to  form  a 
long  mountain  chain  which  borders  all  the  northeastern  shore 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  within  which  gold-mining  has  been  actively 
carried  on  since  proto-historio  times. 

An  interesting  clue  to  these  very  ancient  operations  is 
afforded  by  the  text  of  a  portion  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  (vv.  10-12): 

"And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  gardens  ;  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted,  and  liecame  four  lieads. 

"The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  :  tliat  is  it  wliich  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Ilavilah,  where  there  is  gold  ; 

"And  tiie  gold  of  that  land  is  good;  there  is  bedellium  and  the  onyx  stone." 

By  many  Bible  students,  the  river  Pison  has  been  identitied 
as  the  modern  Tchoruksu,  running  generally  parallel  to  the 
east-west  extension  of  the  coast.  Its  valley  has  been  since  time 
immemorial  a  region  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  has  also  en- 
joyed, thanks  to  the  sheltering  barrier  formed  by  the  elevated 
Pontic  range  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the  added 
blessing  of  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  the  bleak  northern 
gales  of  Russia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  combination  of 
such  advantages  awakened  desire  for  their  possession  in  ambi- 
tious leaders  of  difl'erent  periods;  and  many  are  the  talcs  of 
struggle  and  bloodshed  over  the  ownership  of  these  gold-tields. 

One  of  these  stories  is  repeated  by  Strabo,*"  whose  explora- 


**  Book  zi.,  chap.  14,  19. 
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tions  of  the  then  known  world,  at  ii  time  when  traveling  was 
beset  with  innumerable  difficultieH,  have  made  his  name  illus- 
trious among  students  of  the  geography  of  anti(iuity.  It  ap- 
pears that  Alexander  the  Great,  perhaps  remembering  his 
father's  successful  mining-ventures  in  Macedonia,  received  in- 
timations of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the  Sambana  district, 
which  lay  in  the  province  of  Sy8})iritide8  (the  modern  Izpir), 
within  the  Pontic  productive  area.  Straightway  he  <lispatche(l 
Menon,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
commissioning  liim  to  secure  possession  of  tlie  wealth-yielding 
territory.  The  sturdy  natives,  however,  resisted  the  great  con- 
fpicror's  designs  regarding  lands  w^hich  they  justly  regarded  as 
tlieir  own,  and  having  routed  the  invaders,  sent  back  to  Alex- 
ander the  head  of  Menon,  his  general. 

Some  eight  centuries  later,  gold-mines  south  of  the  harl)or 
of  Trebizond,  in  the  same  district,  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
jiute  between  Justinian,  the  mighty  Byzantine  emperor,  and 
Ohosroes,  the  King  of  Persia,  his  foe."*"  At  that  time  the  work- 
ings, operated  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  were  furnishing 
abuiidant  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  for  tlie  mint  at  Con- 
stantinoi>le.  Much  of  tliis  gold  was  won  from  placers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tchoruksu  and  its  tributaries,  the  latter 
having  their  sources  in  the  southern  facets  of  the  Pontic  range. 

Strabo's  copious  notes  here  become  again  instructive.'"  He 
says  that  the  natives  recover  gold  by  lirst  straining  the  auri- 
ferous muds  through  screens  and  subsequently  spreading  the 
undersize  over  sheepskins  specially  selected  on  account  of  their 
long  tleece,  the  shreds  of  which  would  serve  to  entangle  the 
particles  of  metal.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  appellation  "Land  ot  the  Golden  Fleece,"  by  which 
this  northeastern  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  was  designated  in 
the  oldest  of  the  tales  of  Greek  mythology,  becomes  self-sug- 
gestive. The  corroborative  testimony  supplemented  by  the 
name  of  Cape  Jason,  applied  to  a  nearby  promontory,  tends  to 
remove  all  shadow  of  doubt  regarding  the  exact  location  of 
that  once-famous  Eldorado. 

The  period  of  its  original  discovery,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
termined as  closely  as  its  location.     The  earliest  known  record 

'"  Gibbon,  Dfcliite  and  Fall  of  the  Ronum  Empire,  vol.  iii.,  p.  579. 
"  Book  xi.,  rlmp.  2. 
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is  the  mythical  narrative  of  the  Argonauts  in  search  of  the 
Goklen  Fleece;  and  this  story  yields  but  a  single  credible  fact 
— namely,  that,  at  some  time  in  early  Greek  history,  not  un- 
likely about  1000  B.C.,  yet  perhaps  a  few  centuries  later,  a 
band  of  adventurous  Greek  emigrants  decided  to  set  forth  and 
tliscover  the  country  from  which  they  had  received  from  time 
to  time  reports  of  the  existence  of  untold  wealth  in  various 
forms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  that  time  on,  and  far  into  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  the  various  Greek  communities  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  regions 
lying  east  of  their  mainland.  Such  expansions  in  the  course 
of  a  national  growth  have  invariably  been  the  consequence  of 
prosperity  at  home.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  some  of  the 
hardier  and  more  indefatigable  of  these  explorers  surmounted 
the  hardships  attending  travel  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  portions  of  its  south- 
eastern shores.  What  they  saw  there  may  be  inferred  from 
the  tales  which  they  brought  back,  enriched  with  the  adorn- 
ments required  to  fire  the  imaginations  of  their  countrymen. 

According  to  the  version  of  Pliny,*-  Strabo's  younger  con- 
temporary, and  one  of  the  best  known  naturalists  of  antiquity, 
the  Colchis,  as  he  calls  the  Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was 
ruled,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Argonauts,  by  Selances,  a 
descendant  of  Actes.  This  ruler  is  said  to  have  discovered 
extensive  gold-placers  in  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Suanes, 
who  lived  within  the  pale  of  the  Colchides.  "  The  whole  coun- 
try, however,  is  renowned  for  its  gold-fields,"  is  Pliny's  final 
comment  in  connection  with  this  description. 

IV.  Prospects  of  tub  Future. 
To  our  own  generation  the  point  of  greatest  interest  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  gold-fields  lies  in  the  possibility  of  a 
resumption  of  exploitation  of  the  hitherto  al)andoned  workings. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  gold  will  again  be  the 
chiof  metal  recovered.  There  have  been  numerous  instances 
where  mines,  at  one  time  gold-producing,  have  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  great  producers  of  copper.  Two  noteworthy 
instances  of  such  a  sequence  are   furnished  by  two  of  the 

'*  Book  zxiii.,  chap.  15. 
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world's  largest  present  deposits  of  low-grade  copper  sulphides  : 
the  Mount  Lyell  mine  in  Tasmania,  and  the  Rio  Tinto  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Iluelva.  The  former  came  into  promi- 
nence in  1881,  and  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  gold-producer 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  its  development.*'  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Strabo,  to  whom  frequent  reference  must  perforce  be 
made  in  connection  with  ancient  mining,  has  given  us  an 
enthusiastic  account  of  the  gold-production  in  southern  Spain 
on  the  site  of  what  are  now  the  famous  and  immensely  produc- 
tive copper-mines  of  Rio  Tinto. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  occurs  at  the  Mount 
Morgan  mine  in  Australia.  Here  the  ore  at  very  shallow 
depths  was  rich  in  gold  and  carried  only  insignificant  quanti- 
ties of  copper.  Lower  down,  however,  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  metal  grew  considerably  higher. 

There  are  some  signs  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  the  Pontic  gold-field.  Copper  has  been  mined 
during  the  past  few  centuries  at  various  points  within  this 
metalliferous  prorince.  Although  these  operations  have  been 
desultory,  there  is  ground  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  rich 
copper-belt  parallel  with  the  northeastern  coastal  development 
of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Kerassons  is,  among  others,  a  noteworthy 
locality  in  which  copper-ores  in  large  bodies  have  been 
reported  on  various  occasions.^  The  recovery  of  gold  as  a 
by-product  in  the  smelting  of  such  ores  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. 

Work  on  the  Anatolian  gold-field,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
remained  practically  at  a  standstill  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Perhaps  detailed  investigation  of  the  region 
will  lead  to  interesting  industrial  developments ;  and,  while 
these  ancient  gold-fields  may  never  again  yield  such  quantities 
of  the  precious  metal  as  they  gave  to  the  miners  of  antiquity, 
they  may  produce,  through  development  at  lower  depths,  of  the 
baser  metals,  a  greater  treasure  than  they  conferred  on  former 
generations. 

"  Enginrering  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixxzix.,  No.  14,  p.  718  fApr.  2,  1910^. 
"  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  vol.  xcviii.,  No.  24,  p.  821  (June  12,  1909). 
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Treatment  of  Nicaraguan  Gold-Ores. 

BY  HENRY  B.    KAEDING,*   PIS   PIS,    NICARAGUA,   C.   A. 

(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

Introduction. 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gold-bearing  ores  of  the  Pis  Pis  district,  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua,  C.  A. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  methods  in  use  in  this  section  of 
the  country  for  the  extraction  of  the  values  from  the  ores  have 
been  of  the  crudest,  and  the  waste  has  been  criminal  in  its 
enormity.  The  transportation  of  heavy  machinery  being  diffi- 
cult and  costly,  recourse  has  been  had  to  flimsy  and  inadequate 
installations,  involving  great  wastes  in  operation.  In  some 
places  $15  ore  is  considered  the  lowest  workable  grade.  One 
mine  that  came  under  my  observation  had  a  7-ft.  vein  of  $23 
ore  when  examined  for  purchase ;  it  has  been  running  for  years 
and  is  how  deeply  in  debt. 

The  future  metallurgy  of  these  ores  must  depend  upon 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  economical  considerations — the  last 
being,  of  course,  a  resultant  of  the  two  former,  discussed  in 
the  light  of  prevailing  or  realizable  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions. 

L  Chemical. 

The  ores  consist  principally  of  quartz,  carrying  galena, 
pyrite,  marcasite,  and  chalcopyrite,  and  occasionally  magnetite, 
hematite,  pyromorphite,  and  sphalerite,  in  which  minerals  the 
gold  lies.  The  quartz  veins  occur  between  walls  of  andcsite, 
"  porphyry,"  or  dioritic  rocks,  occasionally  limestone  and  dacitc. 
Often  the  dacite  itself  is  heavily  ribbed  and  tilled  with  aurif- 
erous quartz,  and  is  mined  as  ore. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  country,  the  ores  above 
water-level  have  been  oxidized  and  leached  of  their  sulphides, 
and  have  become  in  that  operation  highly  acid  and  free  from 

*  Manager,  Siempre  Viva  Mine. 
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copper.  Below  water-level  they  are  sulphides,  and  require  an 
entirely  different  treatment. 

Since  the  surface-ores  have  been  about  exhausted  in  the 
known  mines,  a  brief  description  of  the  practice  of  the  past 
will  suffice.  The  ore  has  been  crushed  either  under  stamps  or 
in  Huntington  mills,  the  pulp  run  over  amalgamating-plates, 
the  slimes  thrown  into  the  adjacent  creek,  and  the  sands 
leached  with  cyanide.  The  extraction  on  the  plates  has  aver- 
aged about  47  per  cent.,  the  cyaniding  of  the  sands  another  10 
per  cent,  and  the  slimes  and  tailings  about  43  per  cent.,  which 
went  down  the  creek.  Caustic  soda  has  been  used  to  furnish 
the  necessary  alkalinity,  and  sodium  cyanide,  containing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sodium  hydrate,  has  been  used  instead  of  po- 
tassium cyanide.  The  result  has  been  that  the  sodium  hydrate 
has  reacted  on  the  acid  solutions  of  iron  and  alumina  contained 
in  the  ores,  producing  a  colloidal  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the 
hydrates  of  the  two  elements,  which  immediately  diifused  itself 
throughout  the  slime  in  suspension  in  the  pulp,  and  not  only 
prevented  it  from  settling  or  curdling,  but  readilypassed  through 
a  filtering  medium  until  in  its  passage  it  had  filled  the  pores, 
after  which  no  filtration  could  be  obtained.  In  consequence  of 
this  experience,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  slimes  of  these  ores  cannot  be  cyanided  and  filtered.  One 
slime-plant  has  been  installed,  using  the  old  decantation  pro- 
cess,' but  is  not  a  success.  At  this  mine,  however,  P.  A.  O'Brien 
has  lately  been  conducting  extensive  experiments,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  has  installed  with  perfect  success  a  modern  filter- 
plant,  using  it  for  the  filtration  of  the  slimes,  while  the  sands 
are  leached. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
colloidal  iron  and  aluminum  hydrates,  and  much  effort  and 
money  has  been  wasted  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  settle  them,  or 
filter  them,  after  they  were  formed.  So  th(5  slimes  have  been 
thrown  away,  and  their  gold  with  them. 

The  sulphide  ores  below  the  water-level  have  been  severely 
let  alone.  Since,  in  most  of  the  properties,  the  sulphides  must 
be  treated  somehow  at  once,  if  the  business  is  to  go  on,  the 
problem  becomes  a  vital  one. 

>   Trans.,  xVu,  998  (1911). 
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After  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  ores  of  the  Siempre 
Viva  mine,  I  find  that  chemical  success  in  treating  this  ore  de- 
pends on  fine  grinding,  while  success  in  filtering  depends  upon 
the  rigid  exclusion  of  sodium  hydrate  from  the  process.  A 
pulp  consisting  of  1  part  of  slime  to  6  parts  of  either  water 
or  cyanide  solution,  rendered  alkaline  with  lime,  will  settle  in 
15  hr.,  so  that  crystal-clear  solution  can  be  drawn  from  the 
surface,  and  the  resultant  pulp  will  have  a  ratio  of  2:1. 
Moreover,  this  pulp  will  filter  with  great  rapidity  on  a  Butters 
leaf.  I  obtained  a  perfect  cake  ^  in.  thick  in  the  remarkably 
short  space  of  1.5  rain.  I  have  tried  hindered-settling,  and 
de-watering  in  cones,  without  success,  as  the  slightest  vibration 
destroys  the  settling ;  dead  settling  in  vats  is  necessary. 

I  find,  furthermore,  that  by  grinding  the  heavy  sulphide 
ores  so  that  90  per  cent,  passes  200-mesh,  and  agitating  with 
lime  and  potassium  cyanide,  I  obtain  an  extraction  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  values  in  less  than  24  hr.  For  these  tests,  I  used 
the  basest  ore  to  be  had,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions. 

The  consumption  of  cyanide  was  2.9  lb.,  and  of  lime  4  lb., 
l)er  ton  of  ore  treated. 

After  confirming  these  experiments  on  larger  lots  of  ore,  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  best  metallurgical  method  for 
the  treatment  of  both  the  oxidized  and  the  sulphide  ores  of 
this  mine  is  by  fine  grinding  and  cyaniding,  without  previous 
amalgamation,  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  rendered 
alkaline  with  lime,  and  the  subsequent  filtration  and  washing 
of  the  resultant  slime. 

Precipitation  by  zinc,  either  as  shavings  or  as  dust,  is  en- 
tirely successful.  There  is  no  field  here  for  electrolytic  preci- 
pitation with  its  cumbersome  eciuipment  and  resultant  base 
lead-bullion. 

As  the  bullion  contains  a  high  base-content,  principally  cop- 
per, and  as  the  export  tax  is  upon  the  gross  ounce  of  bullion 
and  not  upon  the  fine-gold  content,  it  would  a})pearthata  cheap 
method  of  bullion-refining  should  be  installed.  The  abundance 
of  hydro-electric  power  would  suggest  an  electrolytic  method. 
T.  W.  Bouchelle,  head  metallurgist  of  the  Lone  Star  mine,  is 
working  along  these  lines. 

While  I  have  experimented  with  the   ore  of  the   Siempre 
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Viva  mine  only,  I  believe  that  the  same  procesBes  of  treatment 
will  apply  to  the  ores  of  the  other  mines  in  the  district,  which 
are  similar  in  all  respects  to  this. 

II.  Mechanical. 

The  preparation  of  the  ore  for  cyaniding  will  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities  with  the  character  of  the  ore.  In  mines  where 
the  oxidized  surface-ores  have  not  been  entirely  worked  out, 
the  material  will  probably  go  to  the  mill  wet,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  sticky.  These  gummy  ores  can  be  best  prepared  for 
fine  grinding  by  breaking  in  either  a  Blake  or  a  Sturtevant 
roll-jaw  crusher,  and  reducing  to  ^  in.  under  stamps,  or  in  a 
Huntington  mill.  The  sulphide  ores  can  best  be  prepared  by 
passing  first  a  Blake-type  breaker,  and  then  either  under  stamps 
or  between  rolls  to  |  in.  In  either  case,  after  being  reduced  to 
|-in.  size,  the  product  should  be  led  to  a  classifier,  and  the 
sands  from  this  should  be  ground  in  a  tube-mill  or  in  grinding- 
pans  until  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  will  pass  200-mesh.  The 
secondary  crushing  and  the  grinding  should  be  done  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide,  rendered  alkaline  with  lime,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  in  either  of  these  chemicals  being  de- 
termined for  each  particular  ore.  It  may  be  found  advisable 
to  use  lead  acetate  or  oxide,  in  cases  where  soluble  sulphides 
occur  in  the  ore. 

The  tube-mill  product  should  either  be  sent  to  a  second 
classifier  or  returned  to  the  first,  the  sands  again  going  to 
the  tube-mill  and  the  slimes-overflow  all  going  to  settling- 
vats,  set  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  crushing-plant  to 
escape  vibration.  After  from  15  to  20  hr.  settling,  and  decant- 
ing of  clear  solution,  which  for  safety  and  additional  clarifica- 
tion should  be  run  through  a  sand-clarifying  tank,  the  thickened 
slime  may  be  drawn  to  the  agitators  for  additional  agitation, 
thence  to  storage-tank  and  filter;  the  residues  going  to  the 
creek,  and  the  filtered  solution  to  the  sand-clarifying  tank  and 
extractor-house. 

III.  Economical. 

Under  this  head  may  be  taken  up  the  question  of  the  class 
of  machinery  best  suited  to  the  obtaining  of  the  above  results, 
both  chemical  and  mechanical. 
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In  view  of  the  miserable  roads,  cut  until  almost  impassable 
by  the  rains,  the  feet  of  oxen  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  the 
freight  on  large  pieces  of  machinery  is  prohibitory.  Hence 
the  use  of  such  machinery  as  can  be  carried  in  sections  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of.  Rock-breakers  and  rolls  of 
all  classes  are  built  in  sections;  the  heavier  parts  of  Huntington 
mills,  even,  may  be  dragged  in  on  sleds.  All  the  parts  of 
stamp-mills  are  capable  of  being  freighted  in — except  the 
mortars,  which  must  come  in  sections;  and  a  sectional  mortar 
is  not  satisfactory.  However,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  fine- 
grinding  machinery  that  much  difficulty  will  be  encountered. 
A  tube-mill,  as  a  whole  or  even  in  large  sections,  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  choice  therefore  rests  between  a  sectional 
tube-mill,  a  sectional  Hardinge  mill,  and  grinding-pans.  In 
considering  the  tube-mill  or  Hardinge  mill,  we  find  that  the 
cost  of  importing  silex  for  linings  and  pebbles  for  grinding 
will  make  the  cost  of  grinding  in  this  type  of  mill  quite  high. 
If,  however,  a  quartz  could  be  found  near  the  mine,  sufficiently 
hard  to  be  used  in  a  lining  of  the  El  Oro  type,  and  to  furnish 
pebbles,  then  I  would  consider  these  mills  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  grinding-pans  would  become  economical  only 
under  certain  special  conditions  of  environment. 

Tlie  question  of  powder  to  drive  the  machinery  does  not 
enter  into  this  calculation  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  mines  own  their  own  hydraulic  power. 

IV.  Costs. 
Potassium  cyanide  costs  here  about  24  cents;  lime,  10  cents; 
and  zinc,  14.5  cents  per  lb.  Labor-cost,  $1.25  a  day;  power, 
practically  nothing.  Under  these  conditions,  at  a  plant  treat- 
ing 100  tons  })er  day  of  24  hr.,  the  cost  of  treatment  from  ore- 
bin  to  mint  should  not  exceed  $1.50,  and  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  nearer  $1.20  per  ton. 
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The  Continuous  System  of  Cyaniding  in  Pachuca  Tanks. 

HV    HUNTINGTON   ADAMS,    NATIVIDAD,   OAXACA,    MEXICO. 
(Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

The  arrangement  of  a  flow  of  cyanide-pulp  tlirough  I'aehuca 
tanks  in  agitation,  so  as  to  permit  a  continuous  process,  instead 
of  alternate  filling,  agitation,  and  emptying,  has  been  propofsed 
by  various  writers  witliin  the  last  two  years,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  A.  T.  Grothe,  agent  for  the  Brown  patents  on  Tachuca 
tanks  in  Mexico.  It  was  first  put  into  practice,  I  believe,  by 
M.  li.  Kuryla  at  the  Esperanza  mine  in  El  Oro,  Mexico. 

The  starting  of  agitation  in  Pachuca  tanks  after  filling  may 
offer  no  serious  difficulties  with  ores  which  do  not  settle  rapidly 
in  such  tall  tanks;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  tanks  to  continu- 
ous agitation  under  such  conditions  may  give  simply  a  some- 
what more  convenient  method  of  treatment  and  greater  agita- 
tion-capacity for  a  given  number  of  tanks,  because  of  the  saving 
of  time  lost  in  filling  and  discharging.  But  in  the  treatment 
of  pulp  which  tends  to  settle  rapidly,  as  in  the  cyaniding  of 
concentrates  or  of  the  whole  pulp  of  ores  containing  heavy  sul- 
phides, the  packing  of  the  slime  at  the  bottom  may  cause 
much  trouble.  The  use  of  the  radial  air-pipe  attachments  near 
the  top  of  the  cone  and  of  the  air-valve  outside  of  the  air-lift 
tube  at  the  bottom  may  obviate  the  difficulty  to  some  extent; 
but  the  action  of  the  radial  air-pipes  on  the  cone-sides  is  that 
of  a  sand-blast,  and  their  continuous  use  cuts  through  the 
tanks.  Moreover,  even  when  these  pipes  are  used,  some  pulps 
will  pack  tightly  below  them  in  the  cones.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  use  of  Pachuca  tanks  with  intermittent  filling  and 
discharging  becomes  a  troublesome  process.  Time  is  lost  in 
starting  agitation;  large  quantities  of  compressed  air  are  wasted; 
pulp  is  blown  over  the  tank-tops;  and  not  infrequently  it  may 
be  necessary  to  dig  out  the  bottoms  of  tanks  by  hand.  This 
trouble  is  the  only  important  one  occurring  in  the  use  of  Pa- 
chuca tanks;  and,  since  it  is  caused  by  intermittent  filling,  the 
arrangement  of  a  continuous  flow  of  pulp  from  tank  to  tank, 
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kept  always  full  and  in  agitation,  offers  a  means  of  avoiding 
such  losses  and  of  making  the  process  much  more  satisfactory. 

For  a  continuous  flow  of  pulp  from  tank  to  tank,  the  outflow 
must  be  equal  to  the  inflow  in  each  tank,  that  the  level  may 
remain  constant ;  and  if  the  inflow  is  mixed  thoroughly  with 
the  pulp  already  in  agitation  in  the  tank,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  central  air-lift,  then,  roughly  speaking,  that  part  of  the 
inflowing  pulp  which  flows  out  of  a  tank  in  a  short  period  of 
time  will  be  to  the  whole  inflow  in  that  time  as  the  quantity  of 
inflowing  pulp  is  to  the  whole  charge.  Thus,  if  a  tank  con- 
tain 100  tons  of  pulp,  and  10  tons  flow  in  during  an  hour, 
roughly,  one-tenth  of  the  latter,  or  1  ton,  will  flow  out  to  the  next 
tank  in  the  first  hour;  one-tenth  of  the  ton  which  flows  into  the 
second  tank  will  pass  to  the  third,  and  so  on  through  the 
series.  The  number  of  tanks  in  the  series  will,  therefore, 
determine  the  power  to  which  the  fraction  is  raised  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  As  the  process  is  continuous,  obviously 
these  figures  are  not  exact;  but  for  practical  purposes  we 
may  assume  that  with  a  series  of  tanks,  the  part  of  the 
pulp  receiving  a  shorter  period  of  agitation  than  the  average 
will  be  balanced  by  the  part  receiving  a  longer  period,  and 
that  in  a  series  of  six  tanks  having  a  capacity  of  600  tons  in 
all,  and  with  10  tons  an  hour  passing  through  the  system,  the 
pulp  would  receive  60  hours'  agitation.  The  same  tanks,  if 
filled,  agitated,  and  discharged  by  the  intermittent  system, 
would  give  only  40  hours'  agitation. 

As  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  pulp  in  the  tanks  takes  place 
in  the  central  air-lift  tubes,  the  overflow-connections  from  one 
tank  to  the  following  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  sample  the 
overflow  of  the  air-lift.  This  sampling  should  make  a  cut  of 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  stream  of  pulp  from  the  air-lift. 
Failure  in  this  respect  would  lead  to  classification  in  the  tank, 
which  would  prevent  the  consistency  of  the  pulp  remaining 
the  same  through  the  whole  series,  and  cause  a  thickening  or 
a  thinning  that  would  interfere  with  the  smooth  running  of 
the  process.  Any  arrangement  for  a  continuous  system  sliould 
also  be  provided  with  by-pass  connections,  so  that  any  tank  or 
tanks  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  series  when  necessary,  to  allow 
for  changes  or  repairs  in  the  air-valves  or  interior  piping,  which 
are  subject  to  much  wear,  or  for  any  accident  which  may  occur. 
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such  as  the  dropping  of  a  tool  into  a  tank;  otherwise,  costly  shut- 
downs and  the  emptying  of  the  whole  series  must  occur  from 
time  to  time. 

A.  T.  Grothe  '  has  proposed  an  arrangement  for  continuous 
agitation.  The  overflow-connections  consist  of  straight  piping 
at  an  inclination  of  60°,  having  the  intake  in  each  tank  at  a 
point  midway  from  the  central  air-lift  tube  to  the  tank-side  at 
two-thirds  the  height  of  the  tank,  and  the  discharge  into  the 
succeeding  tank  at  the  top  of  the  cone.  The  pipe-intake  in 
one  tank  is  joined  to  the  discharge  in  the  next  by  a  piece  of 
rubber  hose.  By-pass  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
provided,  and  the  pipe-inlets  are  placed  far  below  the  pulp- 
surfaces. 

M.  H,  Kuryla^  installed  continuous  agitation  in  a  roughly 
similar  form  at  the  Esperanza  mine.  The  tanks  are  45  ft. 
high  and  14  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter.  The  pipe-connections  have 
their  inlets  2  ft.  from  the  15-in.  air-lift  tubes  and  7  ft.  below 
the  tank-tops  (5  ft.  3  in.  to  3  ft.  3  in.  below  the  pulp-levels), 
and  their  discharges  just  below  the  tops  of  the  cones  in  the 
succeeding  tanks.  Valves  and  piping  are  provided  for  by- 
passing any  tanks  in  the  series  at  half  the  height  of  the  tanks, 
and  for  compressed  air  to  clear  out  the  connecting-pipes,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  clogging  with  slime. 

Both  the  above  systems  are  arranged  with  the  inflow-open- 
ings of  the  pipe-connections  in  the  form  of  pipe-ends  far  below 
the  pulp-surfaces,  which  have  the  defect  of  not  being  so  placed 
as  to  assure  a  good  sampling  of  the  contents  of  the  tanks. 

At  the  Xatividad  mine,  Ixtlan,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  the  100-ton 
cyanide-plant  has  been  equipped  with  continuous  agitation  in 
a  different  form. 

The  ore  contains  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  sulphides  pyrite, 
galena,  and  blende,  and  the  value  is  chiefly  in  gold  occurring  in 
the  pyrite.  The  low  value  of  these  sulphides  when  concentrated 
to  10  per  cent,  insoluble,  and  the  high  freight-  and  treatment- 
costs,  make  inadvisable  the  shipment  of  concentrates  if  a  fair 
extraction  can  be  made  by  cyaniding  them.  Tests  on  cyaniding 
the  concentrates  showed  an  extraction  of  from  02  to  93  per  cent, 
of  the  gold,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  if  ground  fine 

*  Mexican  Mining  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  No.  2,  pp.  2  to  5  (Aug.,  1910). 
'  Idem,  pp.  44  to  46. 
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en<)U«^)i.  The  mill,  as  first  put  into  commission  in  January,  1910, 
was  not  enui[»ped  lor  concentration.  The  ore  was  as  nearly  all 
slimed  as  practicable  in  the  ordinary  way  with  tube-mills,  and 
the  overflow  from  the  Dorr  elassiliers  (of  which  90  to  95  per  cent, 
jtassed  a  200-mesh  sieve)  went  to  Pachuca  agitators  after  thicken- 
ing in  Dorr  thickeners.  Kecently,  Johnston  vanners  have  been 
added,  to  concentrate  the  slime-overflow  from  the  Dorr  classifiers 
before  the  pulp  passes  to  the  agitation ;  and  the  concentrates 
(90  per  cent,  through  200-mesh)  are  now  returned  to  the  tube- 
mills  for  re«crindini^,  and  circulate  from  the  tables  throuj'h  the 
tube-mills  and  classifiers  back  to  the  tables,  until  so  fine  as  not 
to  be  caught  among  the  concentrates, — after  the  method  of 
F.  C.  Brown.3 

While  the  pulp  from  the  above  dressing,  even  before  the 
addition  of  the  vanners,  was  probably  as  tine  as  any  usually 
agitated  in  Pachuca  tanks,  nevertheless,  during  the  filling  of 
the  tanks,  a  part  of  the  pulp  settled  rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  lighter  part,  containing  schistose  gangue,  showed 
very  little  clear  solution  above  it,  if  left  to  settle  quietly  for  6 
hr.  Though  the  Pachuca  tanks  used  are  smaller  than  those 
commonly  installed  in  Mexico,  being  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  35 
ft.  in  height,  the  starting  of  agitation  after  filling  commonly 
gave  such  difliculty  as  to  cause  several  hours'  delay,  during 
which,  at  intervals,  the  compressed  air  had  to  be  shut  oft  from 
other  tanks  in  agitation,  in  order  to  raise  the  pressure  to  60  or 
100  11).  so  as  to  blow  out  the  settled  slime  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  to  be  started.  Frequently,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
use  ot  hydraulic  force  from  a  pipe-line  of  500  ft.  head  (in- 
stalled originally  for  another  purpose)  to  force  an  opening 
through  the  bottom  of  the  settled  pulp.  But  for  the  help  of 
this  latter  force,  the  intermittent  agitation  would  have  involved 
the  frequent  digging  out  of  tanks  by  hand. 

In  Kuryla's  installation  at  the  Esperanza  mine,  although  he 
used  roughly  diagonal  pipe-connections  from  tank  to  tank,  the 
last  tank  was  arranged  to  discharge  from  the  overflow  of  the 
central  air-lift  tube  into  a  bo.x  a  little  below  its  top,  in  order 
to  gain  head  in  jtassing  to  thickening-tanks  before  filter- 
ing. Sinee  the  ()i>Ject  of  the  connections  should  be  to  sample 
the  stream  overflowing  from  the  air-lifts,  the  box-arrangement 

•  Mininff  and  Scienlijic  P/m.i,  vol.  cL,  No.  9,  p.  273  (Aug.  27.  1910). 
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at  Esperanza  13  nearer  the  desired  form  than  the  submerged 
pipes,  and  naturally  suggested  a  similar  arrangement  for  the 
whole  series  of  tanks. 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out  at  Xatividad  for  the  series 
of  tanks,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
A  drop  of  4  in.  is  used  from  tank  to  tank,  and  the  central  air- 
lift tubes  are  cut  down  or  added  to,  in  order  to  give  this 
drop.  Wooden  boxes  7  in.  wide,  10  in.  long,  and  6  in.  deep 
(inside  measurement)  are  tixed  against  the  15-in.  central  tubes, 
with  their  tops  flush  with  those  of  the  tubes,  and  4-in.  pipes, 
placed  horizontally,  jtass  from  the  bottom  of  each  box  to  the 
next  tank  in  the  series.  By-pass  pipes,  fitted  with  valves,  Join 
each  pipe-connection  with  the  next  in  the  series,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  and  the  4-in.  drop  from  tank  to  tank  is  made  in  the 
l)y-j)a8ses.  Since  the  level  of  the  inflow-pipe  in  each  tank  is 
2  in.  below  the  tops  of  the  air-lift  tube  and  ot  the  overflow- 
box  connected  with  the  outflow-pipe,  but  is  slightly  above 
the  pulp-level  in  the  tank,  no  juirt  of  the  pulp  entering  can 
pass  out  of  the  tank  without  having  first  gravitated  to  the 
bottom,  and  risen  through  the  air-lift  tube,  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  whole  content  of  the  tank.  On  the  tops  of  the 
overflow-boxes  are  sliding  iron  covers,  which  open  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  overflowing  stream.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  from  tank  to  tank  is  done  entirely  by  means  of 
these  covers,  and  the  valves  are  used  only  when  it  is  desired  to 
by-pass  tanks.  The  boxes  are  sufliciently  large  for  the  tonnage 
passing  through  agitation,  so  that  the  cov^ers  need  be  opened  only 
an  inch  or  two,  in  order  to  give  the  required  flow.  The  open- 
ings which  sample  the  pulp-stream  are  thus  rectangular,  with 
their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  radial  overflow  at  those  points; 
and,  while  theoretically  this  is  not  as  correct  a  shape  to  sample 
the  stream  as  would  be  a  sector  of  a  circular  ring,  in  practice  it 
has  been  found  to  ofler  no  difliculties,  while  it  is  simpler  to 
install  and  to  keep  in  order  in  the  pulp-stream. 

As  the  last  tank  in  the  series  discharges  to  the  pulp-tank  of 
a  Moore  filter,  where  an  intermittent  feed  is  important,  it  is 
arranged  with  two  pairs  of  sliding  doors  on  the  central  air-litt 
tube,  so  as  to  permit  agitation  at  various  levels.  The  pulp  is 
drawn  ofl"  intermittently  to  the  filter  through  the  bottom  dis- 
charge-opening of  the  tank,  either  by  hydrostatic  pressure  in 
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the  tank,  if  full  enough,  or  by  4-in.  Butters  centrifugal  slime- 
punips.  . 

All  the  tanks  retain  their  bottom  discharge-connections  to 
the  centrifugal  pumps  which  lift  to  the  filter,  so  that  wlienever 
it  is  necessary  to  empty  any  of  them,  the}'  may  be  cut  out  of 
the  series,  to  prevent  fresh  pulp  entering,  and  after  sulhcient 
agitation,  may  be  discharged  to  the  filter. 

In  practice,  the  continuous  system  of  agitation  has  removed 
completely  the  former  difficulties  in  starting  tanks,  and  gives 
greater  capacity  or  longer  agitation  for  the  same  tonnage. 
This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  better  extraction  noted  by 
Kuryla  at  Esperanza  with  continuous  agitation.  While  a  better 
extraction  is  probably  gained  at  Natividad  for  the  same  reason, 
it  has  not  been  readily  measurable  in  practice,  because  slime- 
concentration  for  regrinding  of  the  sulphides,  as  described 
above,  was  commenced  simultaneously  with  tlie  continuous 
agitation  and  caused  a  gain  in  extraction  which  obscures  the 
slight  gain  there  might  be  because  of  the  change  in  the  agita^ 
tion  arrangement.  The  continuous  system  of  agitation  has 
been  in  constant  service  since  September,  1910,  without  having 
shown  api)reciable  classification,  thougli  slight  daily  differences 
ill  the  proportions  of  the  pulp  from  tank  to  tank  are  caused 
by  changes  in  the  feed.  The  flow  from  tank  to  tank  gives  no 
difficulty,  and  is  regulated  by  tank-boys  at  a  cost  of  62  cents 
American  currency  per  24  hr.  The  by-pass  arrangements  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  any  one  or  several  tanks  can  be  thrown 
out  of  the  series  whenever  necessary. 

The  advantages  of  the  arrangement  for  continuous  ai^itation 
at  Natividad  over  those  of  Grothe  and  Kuryla  seem  to  be : 

Greater  simplicity  of  installation  (the  whole  change  from  the 
intermittent  to  the  continuous  system  was  made  in  four  days); 
greater  accessibility  for  handling  and  sui)ervision  (all  connec- 
tions are  above  the  pulp-levels  of  the  tanks  and  within  reach 
from  the  main  deck  on  top  of  the  tanks);  no  plugging  of  the 
pipe-connections  can  occur,  and  no  compressed-air  connections 
are  necessary  to  free  them ;  and  as  the  boxes,  by  whicli  the 
flow  from  tank  to  tank  is  regulated,  make  a  good  sampling-cut 
of  the  thoroughly  mixed  pulp  overflowijig  from  the  air-lifl 
tubes,  no  classification  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  proportion  of 
solution  to  slime  remains  the  same  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  agitators. 
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Notes  on  Huntington  Mills  in  Nicaragua. 

BY   CLARENCE   CAHLETON   SEMI'LE,    NEW   YORK,    N.    Y. 
(Wllkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

At  a  number  of  mines  in  eastern  Nicaragua,  3.5-  or  5-tt. 
Huntington  mills  are  used  for  grinding  gold-ore  after  a  pre- 
liminary breaking  in  jaw-crushers.  The  smaller  mills  are  made 
sectional  to  facilitate  transportation  to  the  more  difficultly  ac- 
cessible mines.  The  capacity  of  the  smaller  mills  is  about  20 
or  25  per  cent,  that  of  the  larger,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  ore  ground  they  require  more  power  and  are  subject 
to  greater  wear.  The  notes  herein  given  are  from  records  of 
the  performance  of  the  larger  mills  at  one  of  the  mines,  but,  in 
general,  apply  to  the  smaller  mills  also. 

The  Nature  of  the  Ore. 

The  ore  occurred  as  a  series  of  flat  veins  in  a  highly-decom- 
posed rock,  probably  alaskite.  The  primary  mineralization 
comprised  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  marcasite,  chalcopyrite,  and 
quartz;  the  oxidation-products  of  which  were  chiefly  hydrated 
iron  oxide  or  limonite,  chrysocolla,  azurite,  and  malachite. 
The  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar  of  the  country  resulted  in  the 
admixture  of  a  great  quantity  of  clay  with  the  oxidized  ore. 
The  quartz  was  sandy,  imbedded  in  the  clay;  and  probably  the 
greater  part  represented  the  residue  from  the  crushed  rock  in 
the  fissures  after  leaching,  and  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar. 
There  was  little  vein-quartz  in  the  unaltered  primary  sulphide 
ore.  Only  the  oxidized  ore  was  mined  for  the  gold  that  it 
contained  in  amounts  that  averaged  $4  per  ton.  No  specks  of 
gold  were  ever  seen  in  the  ore,  and  the  gold  obtained  by  pan- 
ning was  always  exceedingly  fine.  The  amalgamation-bullion 
was  about  800  fine  in  gold  and  from  60  to  80  in  silver.  The  ore 
•delivered  at  the  mill  contained  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture;  during  the  rainy  season  the  quantity  was  much  greater. 
The  moisture  and  clay  made  the  ore  so  sticky  that  it  had  to  be 
raked  over  steeply-inclined  grizzlies;  it  hung  in  the  ore-bins, 
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and  clogged  the  feeders  to  an  annoying  degree.  Even  the  pulp 
with  8  or  10  parts  of  water  to  1  of  solids  banked  on  launders 
placed  at  usual  grades,  although  there  were  practically  no 
heavy  minerals  in  the  ore. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Ore. 

The  ore,  delivered  at  the  mill  in  sizes  up  to  8  or  10  in.  in  di- 
ameter, was  dumped  upon  grizzlies  spaced  1  in.  apart.  The 
large  lumps  were  spalled,  and,  with  the  grizzly  oversize,  broken 
in  a  9-  b}'  15-in.  Blake  or  an  8-  by  12-in.  Dodge  crusher,  the 
broken  ore  falling  to  a  350-ton  bin  to  join  the  grizzly  under- 
size.  The  ore  was  fed  to  five  5-ft.  Huntington  mills  by  Chal- 
lenge feeders.  The  pulp  from  the  mills  passed  over  amalga- 
mation-tables each  4  by  25  ft.,  thence  passed  without  further 
treatment  to  the  tailings-pond.  Plain  copper  plates  were  used 
that  originally  had  been  dressed  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc- 
silver-gold  amalgam. 

Brass  wire  cloth,  30-mesh,  No.  30  wire,  screens  were  used 
in  the  mills.  A  sizing-test  of  the  pulp  showed  12  per  cent, 
through  30-  on  40-mesh  ;  8  per  cent,  on  60-;  12  per  cent,  on 
80-;  15  per  cent,  on  100-,  and  53  per  cent,  through  100-mesh. 
Of  the  pulp  that  passed  a  100-mesh  screen,  about  20  per  cent, 
was  finer  than  200-me8h,  and  about  10  per  cent,  remained  sus- 
pended in  water  after  the  pulp  had  been  shaken  and  all<nved 
to  stand  20  sec.  Although  amalgamation-tests  demon- 
strated that  54  per  cent,  of  the  gold  was  amalgamable,  an 
average  recovery  of  but  33  per  cent,  could  be  obtained  on  the 
plates,  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  coating  of  the  plates  by  the 
hydrated  iron  oxide  and  clay,  necessitating  frequent  dressing; 
to  the  admi.xture  of  lubricating-oil  and  grease  from  the  mills; 
to  the  necessity  of  employing  unskilled  natives  as  amalgama- 
tors; and  also  because  much  of  the  gold  that  escaped  amalga- 
mation was  in  the  coarse  sand  and  could  have  been  saved  in 
amalgamation  only  by  finer  grinding  of  that  portion  of  the 
pulp. 

Power,  Capacity,  and  Speed  of  Mills. 

The  power  for  the  mill  was  supplied  by  two  plain  horizontal 
slide-valve  engines — one  of  40,  the  other  of  60  h-p.  The 
smaller  engine  drove  an  8-  by  12-in.  Dodge  crusher,  two  Chal- 
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len*(o  t'eedcrH,  two  lIuiitiM<^toii  luiiLs,  unci  two  1(J-  hy  64-in. 
Frt'iiier  sand-puiiip.s;  the  larger,  a  9-  by  15-in.  Blake  crusher, 
three  Uuntington  mills,  and  their  feeders,  and  two  eand-pumpB. 
About  12  h-p.  was  required  to  drive  each  Huntington  mill ; 
but  this  varied  with  the  load  and  speed.  The  boiler-cajmcity 
of  the  plant  was  insutiicient,  but  when  a  gauge-pressure  of  125 
lb.  could  be  maintained,  the  mills  made  90  rev.  per  min.  and 
ground  from  70  to  75  tons  of  ore  per  24  hr.  The  usual  mill- 
speed  was  70  rev.  per  min.  and  the  capacity  about  50  tons  j»er 
24  hr.  The  large  capacity  of  the  mills  was  due  to  the  softness 
of  the  ore,  much  of  it  requiring  disintegration  rather  than 
crushing,  while  the  largest  pieces,  constituting  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  feed,  were  1  in.  in  diameter. 

The  mills  were  most  efficient  when  running  at  the  higher 
speeds.  Altliough  in  excess  of  the  speed  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers,  it  was  found  that  by  driving  at  90  instead  of  70 
rev.  per  min.  the  capacity  of  the  mills  was  greatly  increased, 
with  relatively  small  increase  in  power.  It  was  also  noted  that 
better  recovery  was  effected  by  the  amalgamation-plates  when 
the  mills  were  running  fast.  The  wear  on  parts  was  relatively 
less  at  high  speeds;  and  no  more  troubles  or  serious  conse- 
quences from  accidents  were  experienced  at  90  than  at  70 
revolutions. 

Inside  Amalgamation  Not  Always  Successful. 
Amalganiiition  inside  the  mills  was  not  successful;  while  640 
oz.  of  amalgam  was  taken  from  the  outside  plates,  only  1  oz.  was 
recovered  from  the  mercury-well,  (r.  Fig.  2,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mill.  At  some  of  the  Nicaraguan  mines  where  Huntington 
mills  are  used  a  good  recovery  is  etfected  in  the  mill;  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  a  failure,  due  no  doubt  to  the  extreme  fine- 
ness of  the  gold.  No  scrapers  were  used,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  niuUers  swept  all  the  ore  and  water  to  the  ring-die  and 
held  the  mixture  there,  so  that  the  center  of  the  mill  was  prac- 
tically dry,  nor  did  large  lumps  of  ore  accumulate  there.  Un- 
like the  work  of  an  engine  driving  stamps,  the  load  on  the 
motor  driving  Huntington  mills  varies  according  to  the  rate  of 
feetl,  which  must  be  regulated  to  the  varying  hardness  of  the 
ore.  When  a  mill  is  under-fed  it  rates,  and  by  over-feeding 
it  can  be  brought  to  rest.     Although  the  feeders  were  driven 
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from  a  jtulley  on  the  mill  drive-shaft  and  the  speed  of  rotation 
of  the  feeder-plate  varied  with  that  of  the  mill,  the  Challenire 
feeder  jiroveil  to  be  not  r^ensitive  enough  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  feed  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  mill,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  detail  men  to  watch  the  feeders.  This  difficulty 
was  in  part  due  to  the  sticky  ore. 

An  objection  to  the  use  of  Huntington  mills  is,  that  they  are 
not  covered,  and  hence,  if  mucii  water  is  fed  to  them,  they 
throw  the  pulp  out  at  the  top,  on  belts,  pulleys,  and  everything 
about  them.  It  was  the  custom  to  stop  the  mills  for  an  hour 
each  morning,  while  the  boiler-tires  were  being  cleaned ;  and 
at  that  time  the  mills  were  washed  clean  with  hose  and  broom, 
to  free  all  accumulated  grit  from  parts  where  it  would  work  in 
and  cut  the  metal,  and  in  order  that  all  parts  might  be 
inspected  and  changed  where  necessary.  It  paid  to  give  the 
mill  this  bath  every  morning,  as  the  cutting  by  grit  was  thereby 
greatly  reduced. 

Great  Number  of  Wearing-Parts  an  Ob.jectionable  Feature. 

The  wear  on  the  mills  was  great,  buf  would  not  have  been 
80  objectionable  but  for  the  number  of  parts  over  which  it  was 
distributed.  The  total  wear  varied  from  0.75  to  1  lb.  of  metal 
per  ton  of  ore  ground,  including  the  wear  of  such  parts  as  did 
not  show  any  effect  until  after  six  months'  or  a  year's  use. 
There  are  parts  of  the  mill  that  show  little  wear  when  observed 
but  for  a  few  months,  so  the  actual  wear  is  much  greater  than 
is  apparent.  Some  of  the  large  castings  have  to  be  scrapped 
when  worn  out  in  certain  small  areas,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  casting  is  in  excellent  condition ;  the  scrapping  of  such 
castings  accounts  for  the  high  rate  of  metal-consumption.  The 
total  cost  of  milling  was  60  cents  per  ton  of  ore,  of  which  26 
cents  was  for  power  (wood  used  as  fuel  that  cost  $3.50  per 
cord  delivered  at  the  boilers),  and  9  cents  for  repair  parts.  Of 
the  cost  of  renewal  of  worn  parts,  50  per  cent,  was  for  roller- 
rings,  25  per  cent,  for  ring-dies,  20  per  cent,  for  parts  requirinir 
frequent  renewal,  and  5  per  cent,  for  such  parts  as  were 
renewed  only  at  long  intervals,  such  as  mill-housings,  shafts, 
and  gears. 

The  normal  life  of  the  ring-dies  was  three  months;  they 
wore  evenly  except  for  a  slight  flatness  just  where  the  feed 
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entered.  It  was  never  necessary  to  use  the  grinders  that  are 
8U[»plied  for  truitii;  tlie  dies,  and  when  a  die  was  worn  out  it 
was  not  more  than  0.25  in.  thick  at  tlie  thinnest  part.  It  was 
advisable  to  replace  a  ring-die  before  actual  breakage  occurred, 
for  if  it  broke  in  the  mill,  the  broken  ends  were  apt  to  spring 
in  and  catch  the  revolving  mullers,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences.    In  Fig.  1  a  typical  worn  die  is  shown. 

The  most  apparent  w^ear  was  in  the  roller-rings,  which  were 
made  of  chrome  steel,  and  had  an  average  life  of  five  weeks. 
They  always  wore  flat  in  one  or  more  places  before  much  of 
the  metal  had  been  ground  away.     In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  worn 
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ring;  but  it  was  customary  to  remove  the  rings  before  they 
had  worn  out  of  shape  to  the  extent  shown  in  this  illustration. 
Flat  rings  caused  pounding  that,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, would  soon  have  wrecked  the  mill.  The  flatness  was 
the  result  of  wearing  in  one  place,  due  to  the  ring  dragging 
against  the  die  without  turning  on  the  spindle.  The  rings, 
when  they  begin  to  wear  flat,  should  be  removed  and  trimmed 
in  a  lathe.  If  the  flatness  is  considerable,  it  will  be  better 
to  cut  away  the  thicker  parts  on  a  planer  before  turning  in 
the  lathe.  The  (piantity  of  metal  cut  away  by  the  lathe  would 
be  about  equal  to  that   from  wear  in  the  mill.     With  a  lathe 
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and  planer,  the  life  of  a  ring  can  be  increased  to  10  or  12 
weeks,  as  the  ring  can  be  used  when  very  thin,  provided  it  is 
not  fiat. 

The  mullers  were  inspected  each  morning,  and  all  Hat  rings 
removed.  The  entire  muller  with  its  hanger  can  readily  be 
withdrawn  through  the  driver;  and  by  having  a  number  of 
extra  heads  with  the  rings  wedged  on  and  hangers  in  jdace,  we 
were  able  to  change  mullers  in  a  few^  minutes.  Ordinarily  it 
is  better  to  use  cheaper  metal  than  chrome-steel  for  .the  rings, 
as  the  time  taken  to  change  them  is  not  of  much  consequence; 
and  for  this  reason,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  rings  take  more 
wear  than  the  dies.  As  changing  a  die  necessitates  removal 
of  the  housing  from  the  mill  bottom,  and  it  takes  12  hr.  to 
make  the  change,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  die  wear  as  little 
as  possible  compared  with  the  rings.  To  this  end  onlj'  chrome- 
or  manganese-steel  dies  should  be  used. 

Bronze  Shaft-Bushing  Used  in  Mill-Bottom. 
The  heaviest  part  of  the  mill  is  the  bottom.  A,  Fig.  2,  with 
cone,  B,  cast  on ;  it  weighs  7,000  lb.  and  is  an  expensive  part 
to  replace,  especially  when  such  a  heavy  piece  has  to  be 
brought  to  mines  difficult  of  access.  The  wear  is  practically 
confined  to  the  inner  bore  of  the  cone  where  the  vertical  shaft 
passes  through.  If  desired,  the  manufiicturers  will  supply  the 
bottoms  with  a  bronze  bushing  for  the  cone,  Z>,  held  in 
place  by  set-screws,  S;  this  bushing,  being  softer  than  the 
steel  of  the  shaft,  takes  all  the  wear,  and  can  be  readily  re- 
placed when  worn,  so   that  the  life  of  the   bottom  is  greatly 

prolonged. 

Housing  and  Drivers. 

The  mill-housing  slowly  wears  out,  and,  after  a  year's  use, 
holes  begin  to  appear  in  the  back  near  the  feed-hopper,  and 
about  the  screen-openings.  When  this  first  occurred,  our  me- 
chanics were  busy  on  other  repairs;  and  T  had  the  carpenter 
repair  the  housing  by  cutting  blocks  of  mahogany  to  fit  over 
the  worn  places,  binding  them  in  place  by  studs,  and  by  bolts 
through  holes  tapped  through  sound  parts  of  the  housing. 
These  blocks  were  found  to  wear  longer  than  the  iron  used  for 
making  similar  repairs.  After  that,  all  such  repairs  were  made 
with  wood,  and  the  blocks  did  not  loosen  after  a  year  of  service, 
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except  when  the  holt-heads  wore  off.  Wooden  blocks  can  be 
readily  8ha[)ed  to  tit  the  housing  and  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
tight  joints  with  them  than  with  iron.  In  two  years,  while  all 
live  mills  were  in  use,  V)ut  one  new  housing  had  to  be  ordered. 
Gaskets  cut  from  blanketing  or  canvas  are  generally  used  to 
make  a  tight  joint  between  housing  and  bottcmi;  but  a  chea]»er 
and  as  serviceable  gasket  may  be  obtained  by  using  old  hemp 
rope,  fraying  out  the  strands  and  laying  them  smoothly  on  the 
bottom  before  lowering  thu  housing  to  place. 


SECTION  OF  MILL  BOTTOM. 


Fig.  2. — Drivkk  and  Bottom,  and  Dktail  of  Hanger-Box  Holder 

OF    IlrNTlNiJTON    MiLL. 


The  driver  or  spider  carrying  the  mullers  is  keyed  to  the 
main  or  central  vortical  shaft,  and  rests  upon  a  0.25-in.  shoulder. 
This  shoulder  and  the  bore  of  the  driver  wear  in  time,  and 
trouble  ensues  through  the  settling  of  the  driver.  This  could  be 
remedied  by  cutting  the  top  of  the  shaft  tapered,  without  a 
shoulder,  as  at  C,  Fig.  2,  and  eutting  the  bore,  7/,  in  the  driver, 
into  which  the  shaft  tits,  to  a  corresponding  taper,  using  a  key 
as  usual,  or  preferably  a  Woodrutf  key,  sueh  as  is  ma<le  for 
tapered  shafts  by  the  Whitney  Manufacturing  Co.  The  life  of 
the  driver  might  be  prolonged  by  using  a  bronze  bushing,  /, 
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held  ill  i)lcice  by  set-screws,  and  cut  witli  a  key-way  slot,  so 
that  the  koy  would  hold  in  the  driver  and  shaft,  as  well  as 
keep  the  bushintji:  in  place. 

The  drivers  wear  also  in  the  sockets  of  the  arms  that  hold 
the  hanger-boxes,  L.  This  wear  could  be  taken  up  by  mak- 
ing the  casting  heavier  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  so 
that  the  sockets  could  be  cut  out  0.25  in.  deeper,  and  using 
a  spring-steel  U-shaped  bushing,  iT,  held  in  place  by  the  spring 
of  the  metal. 

An  Improved  Hanger  Suggested. 

The  hangers  wear  in  the  arms  that  are  carried  in  the  hanger- 
boxes;  and  occasionally  the  arms  break.  A  sleeve-like  bush- 
ing could  be  used  over  the  arms  to  take  the  wear,  if  the  re- 
cesses in  the  hanger-boxes  were  made  enough  larger  to  take 
the  bushed  arms.  A  greater  improvement  would  be  effected 
by  another  design  of  hanger,  with  a  separately-made  steel  arm. 
Such  a  hanger  is  suggested  in  Fig.  3,  wdiere  a  projection,  B,  of 
the  casting,  -4,  is  cut  by  a  square  hole,  (7,  through  which  tlie 
steel  arm  passes,  held  in  place  bj-  the  key,  D.  This  steel  arm 
is  square  in  section  where  it  passes  through  the  hanger;  but 
the  ends  that  are  carried  by  the  hanger-boxes,  XX^  are  round 
and  cut  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  steel  sleeve-bushing,  FF,  over 
them  to  take  the  wear.  There  would  be  little  possibility  of  a 
steel  arm  breaking.  In  the  tigure,  E\i>,  the  roller-spindle,  held 
in  the  hanger  by  the  gib,  F^  and  key,  (r,  with  a  set-collar,  J,  for 
use  while  adjusting  the  length  of  the  muller,  before  the  key 
and  gib  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  spindle. 

The  hangers,  as  now  constructed,  would  not  permit  the  use 
of  a  steel  arm,  since  it  would  cross  the  hanger  where  the 
spindle  passes  through.  The  projection,  i?,  of  the  hanger-cast- 
ing and  the  hanging  of  the  muller  from  a  steel  arm  passing 
through  the  projection,  would  result  in  so  shifting  the  center 
of  gravity  that  the  muller  would  hang  outward  if  it  were  not 
for  the  ring-die,  N.  But  in  the  usual  design  of  hanger,  where 
the  carrying-arm  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  axis  of  the  muller, 
the  hanger-boxes  are  carried  far  enough  out  on  the  driver  to 
cause  the  ring-die  to  keep  the  muller  hanging  inward  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  This  causes  the  weight  of  the  muller  to 
press  against  the  die;  and  so  the  eccentric  mounting  by  a  steel 
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arm,  as  suggested,  would  tend  to  increase  still  further  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mullcr  ajrainst  the  die. 

In  order  to  have  the  niullers  liaiiir  in  the  proper  position, 
tlif  two-piece,  steel-arm  hanticc'r  would  have  to  be  carried  by 
tlic  driver  at  a  ]»()int  several  inches  farther  from  the  center  of 
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SECTION  OF  HANGER  THROUGH  SPINDLE. 
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SECTION  OF  HANGER  AND  SPINDLE. 
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SECTION  OF  ROLLER  HEAD.  RING  AND  DIE. 

Fig.  3. — Huntincjton  Mill.     Detaii„'!  of  Construction. 

the  mill  than  the  hantifer  now  in  uso.  This  would  ro<juire  a 
driver  of  a  little  greater  diameter,  and  a  eorrespondingly  greater 
diameter  for  the  housing;  or  the  same  housing  could  be  re- 
tained, and  the  driver  be  re-designed  of  the  same  diameter, 
but  with  the  sockets  nearer  the  center  of  the  mill. 

The  hanger-boxes  wear  out  rapidly,  and  at  an  isolated  mine 
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it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  casting  them  in  the  shop. 
The  casting  is  so  simple  that  it  could  be  easily  made  by  any 
intelligent  mechanic,  and  a  small  gasolene  melting-furnace 
could  be  used  to  melt  the  metal  in  a  crucible.  If  it  proved  to 
be  difficult  to  make  iron  castings  in  this  manner,  the  boxes 
could  be  cast  of  brass  or  co[)per,  and  the  old  and  worn  boxes 
be  melted  to  make  new  castings.  Molds  made  of  graphite  can 
be  obtained  for  making  such  castings  and  are  preferable  to 
sand  molds  when  inexperienced  mechanics  do  this  work. 

Leakage  of  Lubricant  from  the  Roller-Head. 

The  most  serious  wear,  with  regard  to  its  effect  on  amalga- 
mation, is  in  the  cover-plate,  7',  of  the  roller-head,  0.  This 
plate  covers  a  recess  in  the  head  to  hold  oil  or  grease  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  friction-rings,  7?,  and  is  held  in  place  by  four 
bolts,  the  heads  of  which  rapidly  wear,  as  also  does  the  cover. 
The  plate  comes  loose  and  at  times  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mill — in  either  of  which  events,  the  grease  or  oil  runs  out  and 
flows  over  the  amalgamation-plates. 

One  day  I  went  into  the  mill  while  the  morning  cleaning 
was  going  on ;  and,  in  washing  the  sand  from  the  trough 
around  the  mill,  I  noticed  some  fine  gold  of  green  color,  con- 
centrated on  the  rough  surface  of  the  casting.  When  it  was 
washed  into  an  amalgamated  pan  but  little  of  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  mercury,  and  some  of  it  floated  on  the  water.  Treat- 
ment with  caustic  alkalies  or  cyanide  had  no  eftect ;  but  after 
treatment  in  an  evaporating-dish  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  as- 
sumed a  bright  yellow  color  and  readily  amalgamated.  Mineral 
grease  and  oil  were  used  in  the  roller-heads;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  oil  had  coated  this  gold,preventing  amalgamation. 

Not  only  does  the  cover-plate  wear,  but  the  spindle  is  often 
cut  by  grit  entering  a  keyway-like  passage  or  groove  cut  on 
one  side  of  the  spindle  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  oil  to 
lubricate  the  bore  of  the  roller-head  through  which  the  spindle 
passes.  This  groove  is  usually  closed  at  the  top  of  the  spindle 
by  a  wooden  plug,  which,  because  it  is  so  small,  often  Jars  loose, 
or  the  mill-men  forget  to  replace  it — and  then  grit  works  down 
to  cut  both  spindle  and  rollor-hoad. 

The  spindle  should  be  provided  with  a  central  passage,  as 
shown  at  H^  Fig.  3,  passing  down  the  center  to  a  point  below 
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the  npiter  part  of  tlie  roller-head  ;  the  groove  L  should  be  cut 
only  at  that  }>art  of  the  spindle  passing  through  the  head,  and 
should  be  connected  with  the  central  i)aHsage  by  a  cross  passage, 
K;  the  upper  part  of  the  central  passage  should  be  threaded 
to  take  a  nniall  closing-plug,  7,  that  can  be  screwed  in  tightly 
with  a  wrench.  A  little  oil  should  be  added  each  morning 
when  the  mills  are  being  cleaned;  and  the  spindles  should  be 
washed  free  of  all  dirt  before  removing  the  plug. 

The  leakage  of  oil  may  be  prevented  by  designing  the  roller- 
head  and  roller-ring  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  lower  part  of 
the  ring  is  closed  by  forging  the  metal  so  that  it  is  open  at  the 
top  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  at  W.  The  roller-head 
is  of  about  the  usual  design,  but  the  bolts  to  keep  the  cover- 
plate,  T",  on  the  oil-chamber  are  replaced  by  studs,  V.  There 
are  then  no  bolt-heads  to  be  worn  off  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  diaphragm-like  closing  of  the  roller-ring  prevents  wear 
of  the  cover-plate.  No  oil  can  possil^ly  How  into  the  mill. 
These  roller-rings  would  be  more  expensive  and  more  ditKcult 
to  make,  but  the  advantages  of  such  a  construction  would  fully 
justify  the  greater  cost. 

Wedges,  Screens,  and  Belts. 

Wooden  wedges  were  used  to  hold  the  ring-die  in  place  in 
the  mill-bottom  and  for  binding  the  roller-rings  to  the  heads, 
as  shown  at  F.  The  wedges  were  driven  close  together  and 
spread  by  thin  steel  wedges.  In  the  tropics,  leche  amariUa  is 
the  best  material  obtainable  for  wedges,  but  mahogany  or  pine 
may  be  used,  though  they  are  not  so  good.  The  wooden 
wedges  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
rings  and  dies. 

Brass  wire  screens  havo  an  average  life  of  three  days;  needle- 
punched  rouiKJ  hole,  20-gauge  iron  screens,  with  apertures  equal 
to  2.5-mesh,  wear  from  7  to  10  days.  The  screens  in  Hunting- 
ton mills  are  subjected  to  hard  blows  from  the  larger  ]ueces  ot 
ore  being  tlirown  violently  against  them  by  the  mulk-rs.  The 
punched  iron  screens  are  preferable  on  this  account :  but  they 
reduce  the  capacity  of  tlu>  tnill  to  a  slight  but  apjireciable  extent. 

The  mill  should  be  equipped  with  covers  or  guards  extending 
above  the  housing,  to  prevent  pulp  being  thrown  on  the  belts. 
(Jrit  soon  wears  the  belts,  the  faces  of  the  pulleys,  and  eventu- 
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ally  works  down  into  the  bevel-gears,  causing  them  to  wear 
rapidly.  Apart  from  the  wear  of  ring-dies  and  roller-shells, 
it  is  true  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  wear  on  the  Hunting- 
ton mill  is  due  to  grit  alone.  The  driving-shafts  should  be  so 
})]aced  that  the  belts  run  at  Hat  angles,  preferably  not  over  45°, 
since  vertical  belts  slip  if  not  tight,  and  the  evils  of  tight  belts 
are  more  apparent  in  running  this  class  of  machine  than  per- 
haps in  any  other. 

Conclusions. 

Huntington  mills  are  well  adapted  for  grinding  soft  clayey 
ore  where  only  the  lightest  stamp  could  be  used,  if  stamps 
could  be  used  at  all  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction — and  then 
only  at  low  efficiency ;  they  discharge  the  pulp,  as  soon  as  it  is 
ground  tine  enough  to  pass  the  screen,  more  rapidly  and  more 
completely  than  do  any  other  forms  of  grinding-machines,  and 
therefore  little  pulp  ground  line  enough  to  f>ass  the  screen  re- 
mains in  the  mill  to  be  slimed.  It  is  this  high  screening-effi- 
ciency that  makes  the  machine  so  adaptable  for  the  regrinding 
of  tailings  before  concentration ;  but  because  of  the  wear  and 
number  of  its  wearing-parts,  other  forms  of  machine  are  used 
where  the  Huntington  mill  would  give  a  product  with  much 
less  slime.  In  the  concentrator  of  the  Nevada  Consolidated, 
both  Chile  and  Huntington  mills  are  used  for  regrinding,  but 
tlie  repair-costs  for  the  last  are  much  greater.  The  Tunopah 
Mining  Co.  intends  to  replace  with  Chile  mills  the  Huntington 
mills  in  use  in  its  mill,  solely  on  account  of  the  greater  wear 
of  the  Huntington. 

This  excessive  wear  may  be  reduced  by  such  changes  as 
have  been  suggested  above,  the  idea  being  to  reduce  the  wear 
to  small  parts  that  can  be  readily  replaced  at  little  cost.  The 
objection  to  the  mill  is  not  so  much  the  actual  wear,  but  that 
certain  parts  of  the  mill  wear  out  in  one  spot,  so  that  a  large 
casting,  little  worn  in  other  places,  has  to  be  scrapped.  The 
power  required  is  not  great,  and  compares  favorably  with  other 
grinding-machines;  the  low  cost,  simj>lieity,  and  small  expense 
of  foundation  and  installation,  are  real  advantages,  which  are 
unfortunately  outweighed,  for  the  Huntington  mill  as  at 
jiresent  constructed,  by  more  important  considerations  above 
mentioned — except  in  cases  where  no  other  mill  is  so  perfectly 
suited  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  ore. 
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Canadian   Mining-Law. 

BV  J.  M.  CLARK,  LL.  H. ,  K.C.,  TORONTO,  CANADA.* 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  19n.) 

For  some  years  past,  those  interested  in  the  development  of 
tlie  increasingly  important  mining  industry  of  Canada,  have 
urged  tlie  adoption  ijy  tlie  Dominion  Tarliament  of  a  federal 
mining-law,  which  would  have  the  force  and  stahility  of  statu- 
tory enactment.  At  present,  placer-mining  in  the  Yukon 
Territory  is  governed  by  the  Yukon  Placer  Mining  Act.  All 
other  mining  under  federal  jurisdiction  is  governed  by  Orders 
in  Council  and  Ministerial  Regulations. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  it  is  j)erhaps  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  these  important  matters  should  be  so  dealt 
with;  but  it  is  now  felt  that  the  time  has  come  when  mining- 
rights  in  the  extensive  regions  under  federal  control  should  be 
put  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  that  any  changes  required  from 
time  to  time  should  be  made  only  after  full  and  open  discussion 
in  Parliament. 

A  short  sketch  will  suffice  to  indicate  how  vast  and  varied 
the  interests  afl'ected  rcall}'  are. 

When  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  was  constituted  by  the  Im- 
perial Statute  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867 
(which  came  into  force  by  proclamation  on  July  1  of  that  year), 
it  comprised  only  the  present  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quel>ec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  but  provision  was  made  for 
the  inclusion  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  British 
Columbia,  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  North  West  Territories. 
Subsequently  Rujiert's  Land  and  the  North  West  Territories 
were  acquired,  the   Crown   Colonies  of  British   Columbia  and 

*  Secretary's  Note. — Mr.  Clark,  an  eminent  Canadian  lawyer,  and  joint  author 
of  tlie  treatise  on  "The  Law  of  Mines  in  Canjula,"  has  l)een  requested  l>y  the  Do- 
minion <  iovi-rnnient  to  prepare  a  Kedenil  niininp-law,  ami  presents  tliis  pajHT, 
hy  invitation  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  ol>lain,  if  possilile,  useful  suggestions  from 
memlicrs  of  tlie  Institute. — K.  W.  K. 
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Prince  Edward  Island  were  admitted,  and  all  the  other  British 
Territories  and  possessions  in  Xorth  America,  with  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto,  except  Newfoundland  and  its  dependencies, 
were  annexed  to  Canada  by  Great  Britain. 

Canada,  consequently,  now  comprises  the  whole  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  Xorth  America,  except  Alaska,  Newfoundland,  and 
that  portion  of  Labrador  which  constitutes  a  dependency  of  New- 
foundland. All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties  belonging 
at  the  time  of  the  union  to  the  several  Provinces  of  Canada  (now 
Ontario  and  Quebec),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  are 
declared  to  belong  to  that  one  of  the  said  several  Provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  which 
the  same  are  situated  or  have  their  legal  origin — subject,  how- 
ever, to  any  trusts  existing  in  respect  thereof,  or  any  interest 
therein,  other  than  that  of  the  Province. 

Each  of  the  Provinces  named  has  jurisdiction  to  make  laws 
for  the  management  and  sale  of  its  public  lands,  and  of  the 
timber-wood  thereon,  and  also  as  to  property  and  civil  rights 
in  the  Province. 

With  some  exceptions,  not  necessary  to  be  here  specified,  the 
same  rules  were  made  applicable  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
British  Columbia.  But  very  ditterent  conditions  and  regula- 
tions obtain  in  the  remaining  parts  of  Canada. 

Under  the  sanction  of  an  Imperial  Statute,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  obtained  a  surrender  of  the  lands  and  territories 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1670  to  the  Governor  and  Comjiany 
of  Adventurers  Trading  into  Hudson  Bay,  known  as  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Co. ;  and  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North  West  Terri- 
tory were  consequently  admitted  into  the  Dominion  as  of  July 
,15,  1870. 

When  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Al- 
berta were  formed,  the  lands,  mines,  and  minerals,  with  slight 
exceptions,  were  not  transferred  to  the  Provinces,  but  remained 
the  property  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  subject  to  federal 
jurisdiction  and  control. 

The  proposed  federal  mining-law  must  deal  with  the  mines 
and  minerals  of  these  three  Provinces,  of  all  the  Territories 
(including  the  Yukon  Territory),  and  of  certain  areas  of  the 
older  Provinces,  principally  the  Indian  lands  and  the  Railway 
belts  of  British  Columbia.    It  must,  therefore,  deal  with  placer- 
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niiiiiiiif,  coal,  natural  gas,  oil,  petroleum,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  the  other  minerals.  Tiie  whole  tield  must  be  covered  and 
every  problem  of  mining-law  solved. 

The  framing  of  this  general  law  is  regarded  by  mining-men 
as  supremely  important,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
terests actually  and  j)()tcntially  involved,  but  also  because  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  first  step  towards  the  unification  of  the  min- 
ing-laws of  Canada.  The  vital  importance  of  such  completeness, 
wisdom,  and  practical  convenience  being  presented  by  the  fede- 
ral statute  as  will  recommend  it  to  the  several  Provinces  for 
voluntary  adoption  is  therefore  self-evident. 

While  the  Dominion  has  no  jurisdiction  over  tlie  mining- 
laws  of  the  Provinces  which  own  mining-lands,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  law,  by  reason  of  their  excellence 
and  efficiency,  will  gradually  be  adopted  by  the  various  Prov- 
inces. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  saying,  this  must  take  place,  not  by 
reason  of  imperial  power,  but  by  the  imperial  power  of  reason. 

In  this  connection,  a  striking  instance  of  concerted  action  by 
independent  jurisdictions  may  be  mentioned.  Some  years  ago, 
an  exceedingly  well-drawn  Act,  dealing  with  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  same  Act,  with  slight  changes,  was  passed  1)}'  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  State  legislatures  of 
the  United  States ;  so  that  it  may  now  be  said  that  this  statute 
governs  the  greater  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  I 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  members  of  this  Institute  should 
not  take  a  useful  and  active  part  in  obtaining  for  the  mining 
worlil  advantages  similar  to  those  which  have  been  thus  secured 
by  the  mercantile  coniiiiuiiitics  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada. 

At  the  present  time,  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
l»lcs  upon  which  such  a  mining-law  as  is  proposed  should  be 
based,  and  of  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  such  codes  as  that 
of  Mexico,  would  be  interi-sting  and  instructive,  as  bringing 
together,  in  useful  form,  tin-  ri'sults  of  close  observation  and 
varied  experience  of  the  mining-laws  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  danger  that  any  fi^rm  of  the  so-called  "  apex- 
law "  will  be  again  introduced  into  Canada.  That  law  wa*» 
once  copied,  under  the  influence  of  miners  from  the  Pacific 
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States,  by  British  Colnmbia,  but  was  finally  abolished  April  23, 
1892,  since  which  date  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  a  mineral 
claim  are  confined,  in  British  Columbia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
Canada,  to  the  ground  bounded  by  vertical  planes  drawn 
through  its  surface  boundary-lines.  The  vested  rights  of  claim- 
owners  who  had  located  their  claims  under  former  acts  were 
protected;  and  the  "  apex-law,"  in  British  Columbia,  as  else- 
where, has  given  rise  to  costly  litigation,  which  seems  inherent 
in  the  system  of  extrarlateral  rights. 

There  are,  however,  other  important  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed :  such  as  how  adequately  to  protect  the  prospector, 
without  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  danger  of  "blanket- 
ing;" the  function  of  discovery  in  the  acquisition  of  mining- 
title;  the  most  useful  forms  of  working-conditions,  and  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  enforcing  such  regulations.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  ever-present  and  ever-troublesome  questions 
of  taxation  and  royalties  must  be  considered. 

Discussion. 

RossiTER  W.  Raymond,  New  York,  X.  Y. : — It  is  satisfac- 
tory, but  not  surprising,  to  learn  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
ado^ttion  in  Canada  of  the  apex-law  with  its  extra-lateral  right. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  community  which  has  once  experi- 
enced the  evils  of  that  system,  and  has  escaped  from  them  by 
abandoning  it,  would  ever  dream  of  returning  to  it.  And 
British  Columbia  having  had  that  experience,  has  doul>tles8 
furnished  a  sufficient  object-lesson  for  the  whole  Dominion. 

Mr.  Clark's  hope  that  a  federal  law  may  be  framed  which 
■will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  the  Provinces,  is  not  chimerical. 
Not  only  the  commercial  instance  which  he  cites,  but  the  his- 
tory of  our  United  States  law,  encourages  such  a  hope.  That 
law  prescribes  a  few  conditions,  leaving  to  local  legislation 
freedom  to  ordain  others,  not  inconsistent  therewith.  For  in- 
stance, the  form  and  the  maximum  dimensions  of  a  mining- 
claim  and  the  minimum  amount  ot  annual  "assessment-work," 
arc  prescribed,  together  with  a  few  forms  of  procedure;  but 
smaller  dimensions,  larger  amounts  of  annual  work  by  posses- 
sory owners,  and  additional  forms  ot  procedure,  may  be 
imposed  by  local  legislation  or   regulation.     In  many  cases, 
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especially  during  the  earlier  period  following  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  law  (1870),  this  freedom  was  abundantly  used,  and 
locators  of  lodes  or  jilacers  were  often  obliged  to  do,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  possessory  titles,  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  U.  S.  statutes  required ;  but  gradually  the  convenience  of 
uniform  conditions,  working  quietly,  but  continuously,  like  the 
pressure  of  gravity,  had  its  eftect;  and,  at  the  jtresent  time,  the 
local  regulations  of  mining-districts  have  been  largely  super- 
seded by  State  or  Territorial  statutes,  which  are,  in  the  main, 
not  only  consistent,  but  identical  with  those  of  the  federal  law. 
Another  illustration  is  the  manner  of  making  and  recording  a 
mining-location  upon  the  public  domain.  It  ma}'  seem  strange 
that  tlie  U.  S.  law  prescribes  nothing  at  all  in  this  respect.  It 
required  the  location  to  have  certain  essential  features  of  shape, 
maximum  dimensions,  and  relations  to  the  discovery  of  a  min- 
eral deposit  within  its  boundaries;  but  it  does  not  require  any 
particular  form  of  record  or  proof  of  these  fundamental  require- 
ments. Indeed,  the  United  States  government  does  not  to-day 
possess  either  records  or  maps  showing  what  portions  of  its 
public  mineral  lands  have  been  appropriated  by  valid  mining- 
locations,  and,  being  held  under  jjossessory  title,  do  not  now 
belong  to  that  domain.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is 
historical.  At  the  time  when  our  government  had  to  do  some- 
thing in  order  to  define  its  relations  with  miners  who  were 
technical  trespassers  upon  the  public  lands,  those  lands  con- 
stituted, in  the  main,  a  vast  unsurveyed  wilderness.  A  theo- 
retically })erfect  and  properly  guarded  system  for  the  record  of 
mining-titles  would  have  been  impracticable  of  execution;  and 
Congress,  therefore,  did  the  best  it  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  punishment  of  trespassers  being  neither  desirable 
nor  ]»rac'ti(-'al)le,  it  legalized  the  trespass,  and  left  the  parties 
cohcerned  to  settle  their  relations  to  one  another  according  to 
the  local  rules  which  they  had  themselves  adopted  in  the  sev- 
eral mining-districts,  or  which  might  be  established  for  them 
by  local  legislatures,  subject  to  a  few  more  or  less  elastic  require- 
ments established  by  the  United  States,  as  the  real  owner  of 
the  land.  Meanwhile,  the  facts  concerned  were  left  to  be 
proved  by  ajiy  kind  of  evidence,  documentary  or  oral. 

In  my  judgment,  this  action  of  Congress,  though  warranted 
under  the  circumstances  so  far  as   records  of  location,  etc., 
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were  concerned,  might  and  could  have  been  remedied,  when 
these  circumstances  had  greatly  changed,  by  requiring  records 
of  location,  etc.,  to  be  made  in  or  officially  transmitted  to  the 
U.  S.  local  or  General  land-office.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  without  any  such  requirement,  the  effect  of  simple  con- 
siderations of  the  certainty  and  safety  of  such  records  has 
brought  about  a  general  uniformity  of  local  legislation,  requir- 
ing them  to  be  filed  with  the  officers  of  courts  or  counties,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  their  preservation  from  mutilation  or 
destruction.  It  is  not  yet  the  duty  of  such  officials  to  give 
notice  to  the  United  States  of  such  entries,  affecting  the  title  of 
the  United  States  to  its  public  lands;  but  that  step  may  easily 
be  taken.  Meanwhile,  this  narrative  of  somewhat  chaotic  pro- 
gress may  encourage  the  belief  that  obviously  wise  and  useful 
features  of  administration  will,  in  the  end,  be  adopted  l)y  com- 
munities upon  which,  when  first  promulgated,  they  are  not 
legally  binding.  In  other  words,  it  is  worth  while  for  a  federal 
government,  like  that  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
to  frame  a  system  of  mining-law  for  its  own  lands,  which  will 
commend  the  acceptance  of  its  constituent  States  or  Provinces 
in  the  administration  of  their  own  lands. 

To  this  end,  I  think  the  first  requisite  is  a  survey  of  such 
lands.  Apart  from  the  mischievous  extra-lateral  right,  the 
greatest  cause  of  confusion  and  waste  in  those  mining-districts 
of  this  country  which  have  been  afflicted  by  our  mineral-land 
law,  has  been  the  lack  of  such  public  surveys  as  would  permit 
the  accurate  definition  of  a  mining-location  by  rofcronco  to 
establislied  landmarks.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Dominion 
has  proceeded  in  the  discharge  of  this  public  duty — one  of  the 
very  first,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  incumbent  upon  any  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name.  At  all  events,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Clark's 
draft  of  a  code  will  include  provision  for  immediate  perform- 
ance of  this  work.  Mining-grants  may  have  to  be  made  in 
territory  not  yet  surveyed ;  but  this  should  be  done  under  con- 
ditions which  will  secure  their  subsequent  re-definition  by 
reference  to  the  lines  of  such  a  survey,  and  will  permit  the 
readjustment  of  their  boundaries  so  as  to  conform,  if  possible, 
to  those  lines.  This  will  be  comparatively  easy,  if  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  original  location  be  required  to  follow  the  direction 
of  the  future  survey-lines — e.g.^  to  run  N-S.  and  E-W.     The 
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purcliuscr  or  possessory  tenant  of  a  tract  of  mining-land  would 
never  object  to  paying  for  a  little  more  area  here,  or  a  little 
less  there,  in  order  to  conform  to  this  obviously  convenient 
rule — provided,  of  course,  he  were  not  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
losing  proVjlematical  "apex-rights"  by  any  variation  in  his 
lines.  Under  our  present  U,  S.  system,  the  locator  determines, 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  course  of  the  "  apex,"  which  he  fondly 
liopes  he  has  truly  discovered,  and  is  bound  to  claim  a  rec- 
tangle covering  that  course — under  penalty  of  losing  some  or 
all  rights,  both  extra-lateral  and  intra-lateral,  if  later  develop- 
ments should  prove  him  mistaken.  It  might  be  a  hardship  to 
him  to  be  required  to  draw  his  boundary-lines  in  particular 
directions;  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  our  mining-operators,  by  reason  of  their  greater 
security  of  title.  I  have  had  to  do  with  a  large  number  of 
mining-litigations,  and  I  can  recall  few  lode-claims  involved 
in  such  cases  from  wiiich  the  lode  did  not  depart,  at  some 
point,  across  a  side-line ;  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
even  under  the  "  apex-law,"  the  boundaries  of  locations  might 
have  been  required  (with  some  modification  or  conditions  as  to 
length  and  width),  to  run  N-S.  and  E-W.,  with  real  advan- 
tage to  locator.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  sec  nothing  to  prevent 
the  adoption  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  a  provision  so 
well-established  and  so  universally  approved  in  the  sale  of 
public  agricultural  lands. 

Next  in  importance  to  public  surveys  is  the  official  classifica- 
tion of  the  public  lands  to  be  leased,  sold,  or  opened  to  pros- 
pectors. This  classification  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  final  and 
conclusive.  If  the  land  in  question  has  been  sold  outright, 
say,  at  the  price  of  agricultural  land,  and  the  grant  or  patent 
of  the  government,  conveying  the  full  common-law  fee  simple 
to  its  contents,  usque  ad  astra,  usque  ad  wferos^  has  been  issued 
to  the  purchaser,  then  the  original  official  classification  of  it, 
as  agricultural,  should  not  be  disturbed  by  ]»roceedings  attack- 
ing the  purchaser's  title,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  or  is,  in  fact, 
more  valuable  for  mining  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
government  should  occupy,  in  this  respect,  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  a  private  seller.  (Of  course,  actual  fraud,  to  which  the 
purchaser  was  a  party,  might  bo  pleaded  against  his  title,  but 
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to  no  further  extent  and  under  no  other  conditions  by  the  gov- 
ernment than  by  any  private  party  wronged  by  such  fraud. 
That  is  to  say,  the  government  should  itself  bring  suit  for  the 
abrogation  of  its  grant  or  deed ;  and  the  latter  should  not  be 
open  to  collateral  attack  in  any  private  suit.)  In  short,  the 
purchaser  of  anything  from  the  government  is  entitled,  in  jus- 
tice as  well  as  policy,  to  know  just  what  he  gets,  and  to  be 
assured  that  he  really  gets  it.  The  danger  that,  through  an 
incorrect  official  classification,  mineral  land  may  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  as  agricultural  land,  is  entirely  insigniticant  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  giving  a  clear  and  secure  title  to 
purchasers. 

On  the  other  hand,  lands  may  be  granted  for  agricultural 
purpose^,  with  a  reservation  by  the  government  of  the  mineral 
rights.  In  this  case,  a  previous  official  classification  is  less  im- 
portant. Yet  I  think  it  might  well  be  required  to  protect  the 
government  against  unnecessary  administrative  com})lications. 
Any  land  which  is  officially  classed  as  "mineral,"  had  better 
not  be  sold  as  "  agricultural ;  "  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  best  that 
in  such  transactions,  as  in  private  bargains,  both  parties  should 
clearly  know  what  they  are  doing.  In  leases  of  mineral  rights, 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  government  should  be  able  to  in- 
crease its  requirements  upon  proof  of  unexpected  value  of  the 
property.  One  obvious  answer  is,  that  such  a  change  should 
be  practicable,  if  at  all,  only  after  a  term  of  years.  But  a  more 
conclusive  answer  is,  that  the  mining  industry  should  be  taxed 
upon  its  annual  product  or  profits ;  and  such  a  tax  will  take 
care  of  all  unexpected  prosperity,  without  disturbing  the  condi- 
tions of  mining-title.  I  feel  bound  to  say,  however,  that  nearly 
50  years  of  observation  and  experience  have  inclined  me  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  the  acquisition  by  private  parties  or  corporations  of 
the  full  fee  simple  of  public  lands,  including  the  mineral  right, 
is  better  in  the  long  run,  than  any  system  of  leasing  by  the 
government.  If  such  a  system  should  be  deemed  advisable, 
then  the  condition  of  the  retention  of  title  sh(Mild  be,  not  a  given 
amount  of  annual  "work,"  but  an  annual  payment  of  money. 
The  requirement  of  "  assessment-work,"  under  our  U.  S.  law, 
is  delusive  and  useless.  The  required  annual  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  would  be  much  more  effective  in  preventing  the 
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retention  of  possessory  titles  (which  are  practically,  under  our 
law,  government  leases)  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  policy  of  requiring  continued  work  as  a  condition  of 
continued  possessory  tenure  is  not  particularly  harmful  with 
regard  to  metal-mines,  especially  when,  as  with  us,  the  amount 
of  such  work  is  trivial;  but  the  governmental  leasing  of  coal- 
lands  for  limited  periods,  and  upon  conditions  of  continual 
operation  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  is  thoroughly  bad.  This 
idea  has  been  suggested,  I  believe,  by  President  Taft  himself, 
whose  sane  and  wise  views  of  the  general  subject  of  •'  conserva- 
tion "  have  won  the  approval  of  intelligent  people.  But  I  think 
he  is  wrong  on  this  point.  The  operation  of  a  colliery  by  a 
lessee  is  certain  to  cause  the  sacrifice  of  future  to  present  in- 
terests ;  and  the  requirement  that  such  a  lessee  shall  keep 
going  or  lose  his  lease  simply  aggravates  the  situation.  Xo 
governmental  inspector  could  fairly  require  of  a  lessee  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  might  never 
recover,  under  an  arrangement  subject  at  any  time  to  execu- 
tive cancellation,  especially  if  such  expenditure  were  required, 
not  for  the  safety  of  workmen,  but  only  for  the  advantage  of 
some  future  lessee;  and  the  requirement  of  continuous  opera- 
ti(>n  art  a  condition  of  tenancy,  would  operate  to  favor  that 
over-production  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  "conservation." 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  authority  on 
this  subject'  read  a  paper  advocating  the  shutting-down  by  the 
government  of  coal-mines  that  did  not  pay,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  injurious  over-production  and  consequent  waste  of  coal. 
My  proposition  is,  that  such  mines  will  be  shut  down  by  their 
proprietors  without  governmental  interference,  provided  they 
are  not  forced  to  continue  operations  for  some  other  reason, 
such  as  the  danger  of  thereby  losing  their  property  altogether. 
In  short,  I  think  that,  in  all  such  (piestions,  private  ownership 
and  liberty  are  likely  to  produce  better  results  than  govern- 
mental supervision ;  and  that  the  best  thing  any  government 
can  do  is  to  preserve  order,  enforce  contracts,  give  to  lessees  or 
purchasers  of  its  lands  clear  and  valid  titles,  and  then  allow 
tbini  the  largest  practicable  liberty  of  enterprise  and  industry — 
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reapinfj;  its  own  advantages,  not  from  the  extortion  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  anticipated  results  of  specuhitive  adventures,  but 
from  the  consequent  increased  wealth  of  all  its  people  and  the 
fair  taxation  of  that  wealth. 

I  could  say  many  other  things  upon  the  text  which  Mr.  Clark 
has  presented,  but  I  trust  the  foregoing  will  incite  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  to  otter  suggestions  which  may  l»e  useful 
in  his  undertaking. 


A  Drafting-Table  for  Tracing  Through  Opaque  Paper. 

BY   A.    T.  SCHWENNESEN,    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY,    CAL. 
(Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June,  I'JH.) 

Every  engineer  has  occasion  to  trace  or  copy  a  map,  plan,  or 
other  drawing  on  paper  too  thick  for  the  ordinary  way  of  using 
tracing-cloth  or  tracing-paper.  When  the  tigure  is  small  and 
simple  a  copy  may  be  made  by  holding  the  original  against  a 
window-pane,  covering  it  with  the  paper,  and  tracing  direct  by 
the  aid  of  the  strong  sunlight  from  outside.  The  need  of  utiliz- 
ing this  principle  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  convenient 
position  led  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner  to  plan  the  table  of  whiih  the 
following  is  a  description  : 

This  table  was  tirst  made  in  the  form  of  an  adjustable  glass- 
top  table  with  a  mirror  beneath,  in  1887,  while  Dr.  Branner 
was  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas.  Later  it  was  modified  as 
experience  suggested  until  the  form  as  here  described  was 
evolved. 

The  device  consists  essentially  of  a  drafting-table  with  a 
plate-glass  top,  upon  which  the  original  drawing  and  the  paper 
are  laid,  and  a  mirror  mounted  underneath  to  reflect  the  light 
of  the  sky  up  through  the  drawing.  The  glass  top  is  hinged 
and  fitted  with  two  arms  and  thumb-screws,  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  and  fixed  to  any  position,  either  inclined  or  horizontal. 
The  mirror  is  pivoted  and  revolves  about  a  horizontal  axis,  so 
that  it  may  be  tilted  to  any  angle.  The  hood  of  cardboard  or 
black  cloth  prevents  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  tracing, 
and  mav  or  mav  not  be  attached  to  the  table. 
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The  a}iitiiratuB  is  net  u\>  ^)efore  a  window  through  which  part 
of  the  unobstructed  sky  is  visible.  The  mirror  is  tlien  adjusted 
like  the  reflector  of  a  microscope,  so  that  the  sky  light  is  re- 
flected ufi  through  the  drawing.  If  the  mirror  can  be  so  loca- 
ted that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  through  the 
drawings,  thicker  paper  can  be  used. 


Fi(i.  1.— Klkvation  ok  Gi-a.ss-Toi'  Drajti no-Table,  with  Hood. 

The  map  or  drawing  may  be  held  in  place  by  clips  screwed 
to  the  top  of  the  plate-glass  frame  or  by  lead  weights  placed  on 
top  of  it. 

Fig.  1  gives  the  dimensions  and  shows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  table  in  use  in  the  department  of  Geology  and  Min- 
ing at  Stanford  University.  The  dimensions  may  be  varied 
to  suit  individual   needs.     An  imjiortant  point  to  be  rcmem- 
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bered  in  the  construction  is  that  the  piece  marked  X  sliould 
be  made  as  narrow  as  possible  so  as  not  to  shut  out  more  light 
than  necessary.  The  frame  of  the  glass  toi»  also  should  be 
made  narrow  at  the  top,  for  the  same  reason. 

This  table  can  be  used  at  night  by  employing  an  electric 
light,  so  placed  as  to  be  reflected  or  even  to  shine  directly  up 
through  the  plate-glass  table-top. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  light  from  beneath  is  incon- 
veniently strong,  but  this  objection  can  be  obviated  by  cut- 
ting a  small  opening  in  a  piece  of  thick  or  dark  paper  which 
is  laid  over  the  drawing.  The  tracing  can  then  be  done  through 
the  hole,  and  the  sheet  can  be  moved  about  at  })leasure,  which 
gives  the  advantage  also  of  preventing  the  tracing  from  being 
Soiled,  and  it  often  brings  out  more  clearly  the  lines  to  be 
traced. 


The   Universal   Metalloscope — A  Perfected    Microscope    for 
the  Examination  of  Metals. 

BY   ALBERT  SAUVEUR,*   CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 
(Wilkes-Barre  Meeting,  June,  lUU.) 

The  instrument  about  to  be  described  meets  so  perfectly  the 
sjiecial  needs  of  the  metal  microscopist  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  but  its  merits  must  be  readily  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  microscopical  examination 
of  metals. 

The  Microscope-Stand. — The  microscope-stand  proper.  Fig.  1, 
consists  of  a  microscope-tube,  provided  with  both  coarse  and 
tine  adjustments  of  the  best  construction,  and  with  a  draw-tube, 
rigidly  mounted  on  a  bar  supported  at  both  ends  on  substan- 
tial and  tirm  cast-iron  legs.  The  height  between  the  table  and 
the  under  side  of  the  supporting  bar  is  5  in.  and  the  distance 
between  the  supporting  legs  12  inches. 

This  arrangement  affords  free  space  below  the  objective  for 
the  examination  of  large  specimens  of  metals,  such  as  full  rail- 
sections,  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  the 

*  Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Metallography  in  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mas8. 
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instrument  when  applied  to  the  examination  of  tlie  usual  small 
specimen,  as  explained  later.  Many  metal  microscopists  fre- 
quently have  to  examine  bulky  specimens,  and  this  is  altogether 
impossible  with  the  ordinary  microscopes  as  well  as  with  the 


ABC 

Fio.  2. — (A)  Electro-Magnetic  Stage  and  Rail  Section.  {B)  Electro- 
Maonltic  Stage,  Templet,  and  Medium-Size  Specimen.  (C)  Electro- 
Magnetic  Stage,  Two  Templets,  and  Small  Specimen. 


Fig.  3. — Back  Leg  ok  Er.ECTRO-MAONETic  Stage  and  Slidino-I'late. 

special    nu'tallurijical   microscopes  which   have  been  designed 
and  described  from  time  to  time. 

Recourse  must  be  had  to  all  sorts  of  makeshifts  for  the  proper 
support  of  large  specimens,  or,  more  often,  the  microscopist 


Fig.    1. — Universal  Metallo-oh'k  :    Stank,  Kye-I'ilce,  Verticai,  Ii.i.imi- 

XATOR,  OlUECTIVK,   ELKCTHO-MA<iXETIC   StAOE,  AND    RaIL   SECTION. 


Fig.  4. — I'niversal  Metai.loscope  :  ELErTKo-MA<;NFrric  Stage  with  Me- 
chanical Stage,  Magnetic  Specimen-Holder,  Small  Specimen,  and 
Base  Plate. 
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Fig.  5. — Universal  Mkt.vlloscopk:  Mechanical  Stage  on  IIoKi^BsiioE 
Basp:,  Magnetic  Spkcimen-Hoi.dkr,  Small  Specimen,  and  Base- 
plate. 


Fio.  '■       Ml'  iiwi.  M.  SrA(a:    wh   Mv-mth    SrK>  imkn-IIhi.dki: 
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i^'io.  7. — (-1)  Magnetic  1Ioldf:r.     (/>')  Stekl  Tkmplet.     (^'j  Magnetic 
Holder,  Templet,  and  Sample. 


fr    -- 


Fig.  8. — Specimen-Holders  for  Non-Magnetic  Speiimen."*. 
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Fio.  It.  — Un'ivkksai,  Mktai.loscope,  Nernst  Lamt  Oitfit,  and 
Vkrticai.  Cameua. 


Ki<;.  10.  — rNivKR^Ai,  Metali.oscopk,  Aiti    Lamt  t)iTKiT.  Laroe  Totally- 
Hekleitino  I'i(1-m,  am>  Horizontal  Camera. 
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gives  up  the  attempt  altogether,  or  (.'ha  resigns  himself  to  the 
eutting  of  the  bulky  samples  into  sniall  ]»ieces  to  be  laboriously 
polished  and  separately  examined. 

It  is  believed  that  an  instrument  permitting  the  examination 
of  large  as  well  as  of  small  speeimens  with  equal  ease  and  accu- 
racy will  be  welcomed  by  metallographists,  and  that  it  will 
lead  to  more  frequent  examinations  of  full  sections  of  metal 
implements,  a  departure  which  should  bring  fruitful  results. 

EI.eciro-MiUjnetic  Stage. — The  perjilexing  question  of  the  }»roper 
support,  for  microscopical  examination,  of  iron  and  steel  speci- 
mens of  all  sizes  and  shapes  has  been  most  happily  and  effec- 
tively solved  by  the  use  of  the  electro-magnetic  stage  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1.  This  stage  consists  of  a  steel  plate  7  by  14  in.  having 
a  V-shaped  opening,  and  converted  into  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet by  means  of  two  bobbins  with  solenoids  surrounding 
the  arms  of  the  steel  plate,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Electrical  connection  is  readily  made  with  any  suitable  current, 
and  the  use  of  an  incandescent  lamp  in  series  provides  in  a 
sim})le  way  the  necessary  outside  resistance  to  ]»revent  heating 
of  the  solenoids.  Large  specimens  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as 
rail-sections.  A,  Fig.  2,  are  firmly  held  in  an  accurate  position 
by  the  attraction  of  the  magnetic  stage,  the  extremities  of  the 
flange  only  and  a  narrow  space  on  each  side  of  the  head  being 
hidden  from  view.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  stage-opening 
make  possible  the  ready  support  of  specimens  measuring  from 
2  to  6  in.  in  greatest  dimension. 

Templets  for  the  Examination  of  Small  Specimens. — For  the  ex- 
amination of  iron  and  steel  samples  from  2  in.  in  length  down 
to  the  smallest  dimensions,  a  steel  templet,  also  with  a  V- 
shaped  opening,  is  placed  on  the  stage,  shown  at  B.  Fig.  2.  This 
templet  through  its  contact  with  the  stage  becomes  strongly 
magnetized  and  the  specimens  to  be  examined  are  suspended 
to  it. 

For  the  examination  of  very  small  specimens  with  high- 
power  lenses  the  thickness  of  this  temi)let  would  prevent  the 
necessary  close  approach  of  the  objective.  To  make  this  ap- 
l)roach  possible  a  very  thin  steel  templet  (not  exceeding  0.01 
in.  thick)  is  used,  shown  at  C  Fig.  2,  wliich  makes  possible 
actual  contact  between  a  high-]>ower  objective  and  the  smallest 
specimen. 
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Support  of  Non- Ma(pietic  Specimens. — For  the  support  of  non- 
riui^iietic  Bpeciniens,  such  as  iion-terrous  metals,  rocks,  cement, 
etc.,  a  very  simple  device  is  provided,  consisting  of  two  cross- 
bars and  rubber  bands,  whicli  is  readily  attached  to  the  stage 
and  by  means  of  which  the  non-magnetic  specimens,  as  well  as 
the  templets  when  needed,  are  firmly  lield  in  place  regardless 
of  their  size  or  shape. 

Levelinf I- Devices  of  Stand  and  Sta(je. — It  is,  of  course,  essential, 
especially  when  using  high-power  objectives,  that  the  optical 
axis  of  the  microscope  be  accurately  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face under  examination.  To  secure  this  result  both  the  stand 
and  the  stage  are  provided  with  leveling-screws,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  For  leveling  the  stage  a  small  spirit-level  may  be  placed 
upon  it,  or  better,  upon  the  sample  under  examination,  and  the 
necessary  adjustment  quickly  made.  For  leveling  the  micro- 
scope-stand the  eye-piece  should  be  removed,  the  small  level 
placed  on  top  of  the  tube  and  the  leveling-screws  adjusted.  By 
placing  the  instruments  on  a  table  or  desk  having  a  smooth  and 
fiat  top,  it  is  evident  that,  barring  accidents,  the  stand  and 
stage  will  remain  indefinitely  accurately  leveled. 

Motion  of  the  Stage. — In  order  to  examine  the  entire  surface 
of  a  large  specimen  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  turn  within  the 
field  of  the  microscope  the  different  portions  of  the  specimen, 
and  this  necessitates  the  moving  of  the  stage  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  weight  of  the  stage,  however,  would  create  con- 
siderable friction  l)ctween  the  legs  and  the  supporting  tal>le, 
making  the  sliding-motion  jerky  and  otherwise  unsteady.  T«i 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  back  leg  of  the  stage  is  provided 
with  u  smnll  wheel  running  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  small  brass 
jilate  fastened  to  the  table  or  desk,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
mounting  of  the  wheel  is  ])r()vided  with  a  pivot  fitting  snugly 
into  a  hole  in  the  leg.  This  construction  makes  possible  the 
ready  back-and-forth  motion  of  the  stage,  as  well  as  its  free 
circular  displacement  around  the  axis  of  the  back  leg,  thus  per- 
nntting  to  bring  (piickly  any  desired  portion  of  the  object  under 
the  objective.  As  the  bulk  of  the  weight  is  su})ported  by  the 
back  leg,  the  arrangement  makes  possible  a  very  steady  ajul 
smooth  motion  of  the  stage. 

Mechanical  Stocje. — The  use  of  a  mechanical  stage  is  often 
liighly  desirable.      This  is  taken  care  of  in  the  j>resent  instru- 
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ment  in  two  different  ways:  (1)  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical 
stage  suitably  attached  to  the  electro-magnetic  stage,  and  (2) 
by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  stage  independently  mounted  on  a 
separate  base  of  the  usual  horseshoe  pattern. 

The  first  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  A  mechanical  stage 
of  usual  construction  is  screwed  on  a  brass  plate  provided  with 
two  small  pins  fitting  two  corresponding  holes  in  the  magnetic 
stage,  thus  securing  a  firm  and  constant  position  for  the  me- 
chanical stage.  When  using  a  mechanical  stage,  however,  a 
rigid  and  constant  position  should  also  be  secured  between  it 
and  the  microscope-stand.  To  that  effect  a  brass  plate  is  pro- 
vided, with  recesses  to  receive  the  back  legs  of  the  stand  as 
well  as  the  front  legs  of  the  stage,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  then 
possible  at  any  time  to  place  the  microscope-stand  and  the 
stage  in  exactly  the  same  relative  positions. 

The  second  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  mechanical  stage 
separately  mounted  on  an  ordinary  horseshoe  base,  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  To  secure  a  constant  relative  position  between  stand 
and  stage,  the  foot  of  the  latter  fits  into  recesses  provided  for 
that  purpose  in  the  base-plate. 

The  use  of  this  independently  mounted  mechanical  stage 
offers  the  additional  advantage  resulting  from  the  vertical  ui>- 
and-down  racking  of  the  stage,  rendering  unnecessary  any 
vertical  adjustment  of  the  light  and  condenser,  as  well  under- 
stood by  metallographists. 

Specimen- Holder  for  Mechanical  Stage. — When  using  a  me- 
chanical stage  the  electro-magnetism  of  the  large  "stage  cannot 
be  utilized  for  suspending  the  specimens.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  specimens  are  necessarily  small,  and  the  small  per- 
manent steel  magnet  illustrated  in  Figs.  6  and  7  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  The  central  opening  of  the  stage  should  not 
be  less  than  1§  in.  in  diameter,  as  this  will  permit  the  ready 
suspension  of  the  specimens  as  well  as  their  removal  from  the 
stage,  making  it  unnecessary  ever  to  remove  the  magnetic 
specimen-holder,  which  is  clipped  to  the  stage  like  any  ordinary 
slide.  A  thin  templet  is  provided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  for  the 
examination  of  very  small  specimens  by  high-power  objectives 
when  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  must  approach  the  object 
very  closely  indeed. 

In  case  of  non-magnetic  specimens,  the  holders   shown  in 
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Fig.  8,  and  wliich  have  been  so  widely  used  for  many  years, 
will  be  found  most  satisfactory. 

Examination  of  Transparent  Objects. — To  adapt  the  universal 
metalloscope  to  the  examination  of  transparent  objects,  thereby 
convertint;  it  into  an  ordinary  microscope,  or,  if  desired,  into  a 
petrof^raphical  microscope,  a  separate  stage  on  horseshoe  base 
should  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  when  the  necessary  Abbe 
condenser,  analyzer,  polarizer,  etc.,  can  readily  be  attached. 
The  instrument  is  then  in  no  way  inferior  to  high-class  micro- 
scopes for  examination  by  transmitted  oi  polarized  light. 

lUianination. — Artificial  illumination  is  universally  used  for 
the  examination  of  metals,  the  sources  of  light  which  have 
been  found  most  satisfactory  being,  in  the  order  of  their  excel- 
lence, intensity,  and  decreasing  cost:  (1)  the  electric-arc  lamp, 
(2)  the  Nernst  lamp,  and  (3)  the  Welsbach  gas-lamp. 

The  Welsbach  lamp  outfit  is  very  inexpensive  and  (piite 
satisfactory  for  visual  examination  by  low-  and  medium  high- 
power  objectives.  In  taking  photo-micrographs,  however,  its 
lack  of  intensity  necessitates  very  long  exposures,  while  with 
high-power  objectives  the  light  received  upon  the  camera- 
screen  is  so  faint  as  to  render  proper  focusing  of  the  object  a 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  operation.  The  electric-arc 
lamp  i)rovides  by  far  the  best  means  of  illuminating  metallic 
samples.  Its  great  intensity  makes  possible  visual  examination, 
as  well  as  photography  with  the  highest-power  objectives,  while 
the  exposures  often  last  but  a  second  or  two  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  more  than  one  minute,  unless  indeed  colored  screens  be 
used.  The  Nernst  lami)  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  Welsbach  lamp  and  the  arc-light  both  in  regard  to 
cost  and  excellence.  The  light  proceeding  from  these  various 
sources  must,  of  course,  be  suitably  collected  and  condensed  by 
lenses,  and  in  the  case  of  the  arc-lamp  a  cooling-cell  (filled  with 
water)  must  also  be  i»rovi(le(l  lest  the  heat  of  the  focused  rays 
cause  injury  to  the  objectives.  Iris  diaphragms  and  shutters 
are  also  frecpiently  jdaced  in  the  path  of  light  so  that  the 
amount  of  it  entering  the  objective  may  be  controlled  and 
greater  sharpness  secured. 

V'Ar  Camera. — For  the  taking  of  photo-micrographs  a  camera 
with  the  necessary  light-tight  connection,  and  advisably  with 
Iris  iliaphragiu   and  automatic  shutter,  must  be  provided.      It 
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should  be  so  constructed  and  disposed  that  connection  with  the 
microscope  can  be  quickly  made  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
optical  parts  of  the  microscope  or  illuminating  outfit. 

In  Fig.  9  the  universal  metalloscope  is  shown  in  connection 
with  a  Nernst  lamp  illuminating  outfit  and  a  vertical  camera, 
while  in  Fig.  10  the  metalloscope  is  illustrated  with  an  electric- 
arc  lamp  and  a  camera  in  a  horizontal  position.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  vertical  is  the  correct  position  for  the 
microscope,  while  the  horizontal  position  offers  serious  advan- 
tages in  case  of  the  camera.  Heretofore  both  microscope  and 
camera  had  to  be  placed  vertically  or  both  horizontally,  the 
microscopist  having  to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  a 
vertical  camera  or  of  a  horizontal  microscope.  In  the  dis- 
position shown  in  Fig.  10  this  has  been  overcome  by  the  use  of 
a  totally-reflecting  prism  of  large  dimensions  fitted  to  the 
camera,  and  which  can  readily  be  brought  over  the  eye-piece 
when  it  is  desired  to  take  a  photograph,  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  optical  parts.  The  image  is  then  sharply  focused 
on  the  screen  by  turning  a  pulley  fastene<l  to  the  camera-standard 
near  the  screen  and  connected  by  a  silk  thread  with  the  fine 
adjustment  of  the  microscope. 

The  placing  of  the  arc-lamp  on  the  same  side  of  the  micro- 
scope as  the  camera  is  another  important  departure,  making  it 
possible  for  the  operator  while  sitting  at  the  screen  to  reach 
with  liis  right  hand  the  various  adjustments  of  the  lamp,  thus 
securing  maximum  intensity  and  uniformity  of  illumination, 
two  points  so  essential  in  taking  photo-micrographs. 
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Apparatus  for  Metallography. 

BY    CARLE    R.     MAYWARD,*    BOSTON,    MASS. 
(Wilkes- Barre  Meeting,  June,  1911.) 

The  growing  importance  of  metallography  has  caused  a  cor- 
responding interest  in  the  improvement  of  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring specimens  of  metals  and  alloys  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation. 

The  }>urpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  au  electric  heating- 
furnace,  a  grinding-  and  polishing-machine,  and  a  device  for 
mounting  specimens,  which  are  used  in  the  metallogra|>hieal 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  ThL-t^e 
three  pieces  of  apparatus  were  designed  and  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Institute,  and  each  possesses  some  original  features 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

Electric  Heating-Furnace. 

The  accurate  control  of  heat  necessary  for  metallographic 
work  is  best  obtained  by  the  electric-resistance  furnace.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  even  the  platinum-wound  furnaces  dete- 
riorate with  use  and  ultimately  burn  out,  while  the  cheaper 
resistance-materials  are  often  short-lived.  Since  the  resist- 
ance-coil must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time,  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  make  this  change  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  and  this  is  an  important  feature  in  the  fnrnaee  show  n 
in  Fig.  1. 

A  \a  a  cylindrical  galvanized-iron  caji,  with  two  handles,  B. 
A  porcelain  tube,  C,  passes  through  the  central  hole  in  the 
cover  of  the  can  and  rests  upon  the  asbestos  disk,  D;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  is  held  in  place  by  the  asbestos  ring,  E.  The 
space,  F,  around  the  tube  is  tilled  with  })owdered  magnesia. 
G  is  an  ordinary  assay-crucible,  witli  the  cover  inverted  so  as 
to  present  a  smooth  top  for  siipporting  a  second  porcelain  tube. 
H.     The  latter  is  wound  with  "  ExccUo  "  resistance-tape,  0.014 
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in.  thick  by  0.25  in.  wide,  the  ends  ot  which  are  shown  at  /. 
The  spaces  (0.1  in.)  between  the  turns  of  tape  are  tilled  in  with 
a  paste  made  by  moistening  alumina  with  water-glass,  which 
hardens  and  prevents  contact  between  the  adjacent  coils.  Both 
leads  are  insulated  from  the  top  of  the  can  by  asbestos  cloth, 
and  the  one  connecting  with  the  bottom  of  the  heating-coil  is 
insulated  by  porcelain  (not  shown  in  sketch). 


v~\ 


J/^ 


Fig.  1. — Klectric  Heating-Furnace. 


An  asbestos  ring,  ./,  hardened  by  a  coating  of  water-glass, 
covers  the  space  between  the  two  porcelain  tubes,  and  an  as- 
bestos disk,  K,  provided  with  a  hole,  L,  for  admitting  the 
pyrometer-tube,  serves  as  an  inner  cover  to  the  heating-cham- 
ber. When  the  pyrometer  is  not  in  use,  the  clay  covers,  31 
and  iV^,  are  placed  in  the  positions  indicated.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  fusion  is  made  is  supported  at  the  center  of  the 
heating-zone  by  the  inverted  cylindrical  crucible,  0. 

A  prepared  inner   tube  is  kept  on  hand  for  use  in  case  of 
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accident  to  tlie  one  in  the  furnace;  the  excliange  can  be  made 
in  a  iew  minutes. 

Starting  witli  the  furnace  cokl,  a  temperature  of  1,000°  C. 
can  be  obtained  in  2  hr,  on  the  110-volt  circuit.  The  current 
is  kept  low  (from  4  to  6  amperes)  at  first,  to  warm  the  tubes 
slowly,  but  it  is  gradually  increased  to  11  amperes,  which  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  temperature  constant  at  1,000*^  C. 
Since  the  furnace  has  been  in  use  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  exceed  this  temperature,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
1,100°  C.  or  more  can  be  obtained.  The  coil  now  in  use  has 
been  run  intermittently  for  240  hr.  at  1,000°  C,  and  about  the 
same  total  time  at  800°  C. 

Grinding-  and  Polishing-Machine. 

Polishing  specimens  is  always  a  vital  subject  for  the  metal- 
lographist,  and  any  method  which  shortens  the  time  or  secures 
better  results  is  of  interest. 

Several  designs  of  mechanical  polishers  are  on  the  market, 
the  most  common  being  the  Sauveur  machine,  which  has  two 
disks  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  faces  of  which  allow  the 
specimen  to  be  prepared  in  four  successive  steps.  The  two 
main  objections  to  this  type  of  wheel,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  water  and  polishing-powder  satisfactorily  and  the 
disadvantage  of  holding  the  specimen  against  the  vertical  wheel, 
can  be  overcome  by  using  a  disk  revolving  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  Such  a  machine,  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sit}'  of  Wisconsin,'  is  said  to  give  excellent  results,  as  docs  the 
one  recently  installed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  machine  with  one  of  the  polish- 
ing-disks  in  position.  The  disk.  A,  is  made  of  cast  aluminum, 
and  to  it  is  fastened  a  steel  disk,  7?,  by  means  of  screws.  These 
screws  are  counter-sunk,  and  the  space  above  their  heads  is 
filled  in  with  solder.  The  steel  disk,  and  also  the  iron  suj»port- 
ing-disk  (\  are  tapped  to  tit  the  threaded  head  of  shaft  D. 
Each  disk  is  provided  with  10  iron  points,  £",  for  holding  the 
doth  cover  in  place.  To  adapt  the  macliine  for  grinding,  disks 
A  and  B  are  removed  and  an  emery  wheel  is  fitted  over  the 
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top  of  shaft  Z),  and  fastetied  by  means  of  an  iron   cap,  and  a 
bolt,  which  is  screwed  into  tlie  to[»  of  the  shaft. 

The  power  is  transmitted  by  a  belt  to  pulley  H,  keyed  to 
horizontal  steel  shaft,  (7,  and  thence  by  bevel-gears,  F^  to 
vertical  steel  shaft,  D.  The  vertical  shaft  is  r^upported  by  a 
collar,  cast  in  one  with  the  iron  frame,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
iron  base.  The  lower  supports  for  the  horizontal  shaft  form 
part  of  the  base.  The  bearini^s  are  of  babbitt  metid.  The 
sheet-iron  shield,  /,  which  is  supported  by  the  standards,  ./and 


Sheet  Iron, 


Fio.  2. — Section  of  (trindino-  and  Polishino-Machine. 


K^  has  a  trough,  L,  extending  around  the  bottom,  provided 
with  a  spout,  3/,  to  which  a  piece  of  hose  may  be  attached  for 
carrying  ott  the  water  used  in  grinding  and  polishing. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  machine  in  position  for  use.  The  polisher, 
-4,  and  the  motor,  ii,  are  bolted  to  the  top  of  cabinet,  C,  which 
has  a  drawer  for  holding  the  grinding-  and  polishing-disks  and 
a  cupboard  for  extra  cloths,  bottles  of  polishing-materials,  etc. 
On  a  shelf  above  the  cabinet  are  placed  four  bottles,  Z),  one  of 
which  contains  clear  water,  and  the  others,  water  holding  in  sua- 
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pension  tiour-cnicry,  triindi-powder,  iiinl  rouirc,  resjtectively. 
Tlirough  one  ot  tlie  tliree  holes  in  tiie  nibl^er  stopper  is  passed 
a  glass  tube,  E,  to  admit  a  jet  of  air  for  keeping  the  polishing- 
pi^vvder  in  suspension.  Through  another  hole  passes  the  glass 
tnl)e,  F,  which,  with  the  rubber  tube,  G,  acts  as  a  si[)iion  for 
(^•jirrying  the  solution  to  the  polishing-disk.  The  rubber  tube  is 
supported  by  slots  in  the  wooden   artns,  //  and  /,  and  tenni- 
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nates  in  a  glass  ti}),  Tv',  directly  above  the  center  of  the  disk. 
The  flow  of  the  solution  is  regulated  by  the  pinch-cock,  J. 

The  mode  of  (»i)eration  is  as  follows: 

The  emery-wheel  is  put  in  jiosition,  the  tube  from  the 
water-bottle  jdaced  on  the  arms,  //  and  /,  Fig.  3,  and  the 
motor  started.  The  disk  rotates  at  1,800  rev.  per  min.,  and 
<|uickly  grinds  a  level  surface  on  the  specimen.     The  motor  is 
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tlic'ii  Htojjfic'd,  tlie  einery-wlieel  reiiioved,  aii<l  the  aluniiniun 
disk,  covered  with  canvas,  put  in  position,  Fi^.  2.  The  tube 
from  the  bottle  containint^  flour-enierv  suspended  in  water  is 
now  placed  on  the  arms,  //  and  /,  and  the  motor  started.  This 
jirocess  is  repeated  with  two  more  aluminum  disks  covered 
with  broadcloth  and  kept  moistened  with  solution  from  the 
tripoli-powdcr  and  rouge  bottles  respectively.  The  specimen 
may  be  finally  cleaned  on  the  rouge-wheel  by  moistening  with 
clear  water  instead  of  rouge  emulsion. 

The  method  used  for  attaching  the  aluminum  disks  to  the 
shaft  leaves  the  entire  surface  available  for  polishing,  which  is 
not  possible  when  a  cap  is  used  such  as  is  required  by  the 
emery-wheel. 

New  cloths  may  be  easily  placed  on  the  aluminum  disks  by 
simply  stretching  them  over  the  surface  and  hooking  them  on 
the  pins,  E,  Fig.  2. 

The  disks  are  easily  removed,  and  when  not  in  use  are  kept 
in  the  cabinet  away  from  dust. 

The  machine,  as  described  above,  was  designed  to  be  belted 
to  shafting,  and  where  several  machines  are  required,  the  ex- 
pense of  separate  motors  may  be  obviated  by  d(»ing  this;  but 
where  only  one  machine  is  necessary,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  satisfactory  to  dispense  with  the  gears  and  horizontal 
shaft,  and  couple  the  upright  shaft  directly  to  a  motor  with  a 
vertical  armature. 

Other  improvements  and  modifications  would  undoubtedly 
suggest  themselves  after  longer  use. 

Mounting-Device. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  results  in  making  i)hoto-micrographs, 
the  surface  of  the  specimen  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  microscope.  Various  devices  for  obtaining  this  end 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  each  of  which  has  some 
good  features.  The  specimen-mounter  used  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Fig.  4,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  recommended  by  G.  II.  Gulliver.-  A  piece 
of  J-in.  iron  pipe,  .4,  is  threaded  upon  the  iron  standard,  jB,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  made  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
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top  of  the  j)ii>C'.  Wlieii  tlie  ai»i»iirutu8  in  to  be  used,  the  top  of 
the  staiKh'inl  is  covered  with  a  dean  piece  of  [taper  and  the 
specimen  phued  face  down  upon  it;  the  pipe  is  then  turned 
up  or  down  until  the  distance  between  the  highest  point  on 
the  base  of  the  specimen  and  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  pipe 
is  about  I  to  -^-^  in.  Finally,  a  piece  of  glass,  C,  to  which  is 
attached  some  plastic  wax,  Z>,  is  placed  above  the  specimen,  JS, 
and  j»rcsscd   down    upon  the  top  of  the  pipe,  thus  imbedding 


Fic.  4. — Device  for  Mounting  Specimens. 

the  base  of  the  specimen  in  the  wax.  It  is  evident  that  the 
surface  of  the  specimen  thus  mounted  is  parallel  to  the  glass 
base,  and  therefore  will  be  parallel  to  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope. Such  a  mounting-device  is  easily  constructed,  and 
gives  excellent  satisfaction  as  an  accossorv  to  a  vertit-al  micro- 
scope, as  it  can  be  (juickly  adjusted  to  take  specimens  having 
different  sizes. 
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Biographical  Notice  of  Samuel  Franklin  Emmons. 

BY   (JEOROE    F.    BEiMvEll,    WASHINGTON,    I>.    C. 

(Hun  Frniicisco  Meeting,  October,  V.ni.) 

A  MERE  record  of  Eiuiiions's  i>rotessional  career  would  very 
inadequately  represent  the  man.  That  he  was  eminent  we 
know,  and  our  successors  will  realize  in  due  time;  but  they 
must  dc[»end  upon  us  for  knowledge  of  a  singularly  wholesome, 
modest,  unselfish  }icrsonality,  and  of  a  character  that  did  honor 
to  a  profession  in  which  trustworthiness  is  indispensable.  Those 
members  of  the  Institute  who  met  Emmons  are  his  friends,  and 
I  never  knew  one  of  these  who  was  not  the  better  for  that 
friendship. 

Emmons  was  born  in  Boston,  Mar.  20,  1841,  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  II.  and  Elizabeth  (Wales)  p]nimons,  and  was  named 
Samuel  Franklin  after  an  ancestor  who  was  of  the  same  family 
as  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Harvard  in  1861,  and  soon  afterwards  went  abroad  to 
coinplete  his  education.  From  1862  to  1864  he  attended  the 
courses  at  the  Ecole  Imperiale  des  Mines  at  Paris,  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont and  Daubree  being  among  his  professors.  The  year 
1864-1865  he  spent  at  Freiberg  under  Cotta  and  other  famous 
teachers;  after  which  he  spent  another  year  in  traveling 
through  Europe.  Like  many  other  renowned  geologists,  he 
approached  his  ultimate  profession  from  its  economic  side,  antl 
was  thus  from  the  first  imbued  with  a  sense  of  high  responsi- 
bility in  the  promulgation  of  scientific  opinions  or  conclusions. 
With  hypotheses  which  were  interesting  merely  because  they 
were  ingenious  or  even  plausible,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

In  1867  he  joined  the  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel  at  its  organization  under  Clarence  King,  serving  at 
first  as  a  volunteer,  but  soon  receiving  a  regular  appointment. 
This  expedition  was  the  first  one  of  purely  geological  eharaeter 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  government.  As  Emmons  has 
shown  in  his  admirable  presidential  address  on  "The  Geology 
of  Government  Explorations,"  its  work  was  founded  on  a  com- 
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plete  and  comprehensive  plan,  adopted  before  taking  the  field, 
and  systeniatieally  followed  in  all  essential  features  during 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  This  plan  aimed  at  the  highest 
efficiency  compatible  with  prompt  completion.  It  was  im- 
portant from  every  point  of  view  that  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  belt  of  country  to  be 
opened  u[\  by  the  completion  of  tlie  transcontinental  railway 
should  l)e  made  known  as  soon  as  j)racticable.  To  execute  a 
final,  detailed  survey  under  such  conditions  was  impossible; 
and  for  this  reason  the  work  was  called  an  exploration,  but  as 
a  first  approximation  to  the  truth  the  intention  was  to  make  it 
irreproachable  in  methods  and  in  symmetry.  The  best  experts 
to  be  had  were  secured;  contour-mapping  as  a  basis  for  geo- 
logical work  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  country;' 
and,  when  lithological  collections  had  accumulated,  a  well- 
known  European  petrographer  was  engaged  to  discuss  them 
by  the  new  microscopic  methods,  then  wholly  unfamiliar  to 
American  geologists.  Emmons's  associates  as  assistant  geolo- 
gists were  our  late  eminent  colleague  James  D.  Hague,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Arnold  Hague.  The  expedition  started  in  1867 
frorri  Sacramento ;  and  it  will  help  our  younger  brethren  to 
grasp  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  civilization 
of  the  West  to  be  reminded  that  an  escort  of  -SO  regular 
soldiers  was  needed  in  that  year  to  i»rotect  the  civilians  from 
hostile  Indians. 

To  realize  how  hard  the  men  worked,  it  is  only  needful  to 
glance  at  the  Fortieth  Parallel  memoirs  and  maps,  but  shoot- 
ing was  an  available  recreation,  and  aftorded  a  legitimate  means 
of  varying  a  monotonous  diet.  There  was  one  particularly 
good  bear-story  which  Dr.  Raymond  has  recorded  in  his  notice 
of  King  in  Emmons's  own  words.-  Of  this  Dr.  Raymond  writes 
me: 

"King,  who  always  reaped  the  glory  which  liis  splendid  audacity  deserved, 
killed  the  hear  ;  hut  the  story  shows  that  Enunons  was  posted  at  the  other  end  of 
the  piLssage  wliere  the  wounded  bear  woulil  have  come  out,  if  King's  sliot  in  the 
dark  liad  not  !)•  en  fatal  !" 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  was,  that  its 


'  (apt.  Jolin  MuUan's  Report  on  the  Construction  of  a  Military  R'-ad,  1>G.S, 
contained  contour  sketch-maps  8urvcye<i  and  drawn  hy  Theodore  Kolecki. 
"  Tram.,  xxxiii.,  633  (1903  . 
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members  should  be  us  civilized  as  jiractic-aljle,  especially  at 
meals.  The  men  believed  in  a  good  and  varied  diet,  well- 
cooked  and  served;  and,  when  the  accounting-officers  of  the 
War  Department  demurred  at  passing  a  bill  for  currant-jelly, 
they  were  met  with  a  threat  to  charge  up  at  the  rate  of  beef 
the  venison  furnished  by  members  of  the  mess.  By  such 
means  the  geologists  preserved  both  their  digestion  and  their 
adaptabilit}'  to  social  life  at  centers  of  civilization,  in  which 
every  one  of  them  took  a  prominent  part  in  later  years. 

Two  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Exploration  of  the  For- 
tieth Parallel  deserve  mention.  In  1870,  the  appropriation- 
bills  passed  too  late  for  a  regular  season  of  field-work,  and 
King  decided  on  an  examination  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the 
Cascade  range.  He  and  Emmons  ascended  Mt.  Shasta,  and 
there  found  the  first  glaciers  recognized  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Later,  in  the  same  autumn,  Emmons  made 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Rainier,  where  he  found  much  more  extensive 
glaciers,  which  he  has  very  graphically  described.  Emmons 
made  no  claim  to  the  first  ascent  of  this  great  peak,  recogniz- 
ing that  it  had  been  scaled  two  months  earlier  by  (4en.  Hazard 
Stevens;  but  our  colleague,  who  was  accomjianied  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Wilson,  was  the  first  to  bring  from  this  dormant  volcano 
valuable  information  o!i  its  topograjthy,  geology,  and  glaciology. 
During  the  same  season  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  ascended  Mt. 
Hood,  where  he  too  discovered  typical  glaciers. 

In  1872  Emmons  took  part  in  the  exposure  of  the  famous 
diamond  swindle.  Though  strong  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
secret  the  locality  of  the  alleged  diamond  "discovery,"  King 
made  out  that  it  must  be  in  a  region  which  Emmons  had  sur- 
veyed. They  set  out  together  to  investigate,  and  Emmons  was 
able  to  lead  the  little  party  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  in  Ver- 
million Creek  Basin,  Wyoming.  This  had  been  selected  by  the 
swindlers  because  it  was  in  a  nearly  waterless  region,  from 
which  almost  any  expert  would  retreat  at  the  first  possible' 
moment.  A  great  financial  disaster  was  averted  by  the  detec- 
tion of  this  fraud,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  King  could  have 
achieved  the  disclosure  without  Emmons's  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

In  Kings  Exploration,  Mr.  Aruolil  Hague  and  Emmons  had 
charge  of  the  descriptive  geology.     In  1870  Emmons  had  con- 
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trilnited  a  chapter  on  tlic  Toyabe  rant^c  and  some  minor  notes 
to  Vol.  III.  (Mining  Ge(>l()gy).  With  these  excejttions,  and 
that  of  his  description  of  Mt.  Rainier,  all  liis  work  on  that  sur- 
vey is  contained  in  Vol.  II.  (Descriptive  Geology),  printed 
in  1877,  and  co!itaining  nearly  1»00  pages.  In  the  letter  of 
transmittal  by  the  authors  the  limitations  of  the  work  are  thus 
emjthasized  : 

"  It  will  be  readily  umleretood  by  the  reader,  from  the  very  title  of  the  work, 
that  this  docs  not  claim  to  be  a  systematic  survey  like  those  of  Europe,  based  on 
accurate  maps,  but  is  rather  a  geological  reconnaissance  in  an  unknown  and  often 
unexplored  region,  where  geology  and  topography  had  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  therefore,  while  details  were  often,  from  the  necessities  of  ihe  ease,  somewhat 
neglected,  it  was  the  jjeneral  bearing  of  the  leading  geological  facts  that  was  rao<it 
constantly  in  our  minds." 

Now-a-days,  I  suppose,  no  one  would  think  of  reading  this 
volume  through,  though  it  renuiins  an  imi»ortant  book  of  refer- 
ence. In  1877,  however,  it  was  full  of  news,  and  Gerhard  vom 
Hath,  to  whom  geology  (directly  and  indirectly)  owes  so  much, 
told  me  in  1888  that  it  was  the  interest  the  Descriptive  Geology 
aroused  in  him  which  led  him  to  visit  the  United  States.  It 
was,  I  remember,  the  first  work  I  ever  reviewed ;  and  I  greatly 
enjoyed  the  task. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  E.\[)loration  of  the 
Fortieth  Parallel  all  the  men  had  constantly  to  guard  against 
two  temptations,  one  being  to  follow  out  their  problems  by  de- 
tailed studies  at  an  undue  expenditure  of  time,  and  the  other 
to  gain  time  by  slighting  important  matters  in  which  they 
might  liappi'ii  to  feel  relatively  slight  personal  interest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  displayed  great  self-control ;  and  in 
ni}' opinion  the  result  was  an  unrivaled  model  of  a  preliminary 
survey  in  an  unknown  region. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  topographic  and  the 
geologic  reconnaissances  wt-re  cxec-uted  at  substantially  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  geologists  rarely  ha<l  maps  in  the  field 
on  which  to  record  their  work.  This  involved  keeping  in 
mind  ami  in  note-books  a  vast  number  of  detailed  observations 
systeniatically  co-ordinated  and  of  a  prescribed  standard  in  re- 
spect to  generality.  Ten  years  of  this  sort  of  thing  gave 
Kmuiioiis  jin  unusual  command  ofdetails,  and  pi>wer  to  marshal 
them   JiU'Utallv  without   extraneous  jiid.      In   short,  it  was  the 
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traiiiiiiLC  in  descriptive  geoli^i^y,  as  lie  }»ractice<]  it,  which  en- 
abled him  subsequently  to  deal  with  the  conijdexities  of  Lead- 
ville. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Descriptive  Geology  in  1877,  the 
connection  of  its  authors  with  the  Fortieth  Parallel  ceased. 
For  the  next  two  years,  Knunons  devoted  himself  to  a  cattle- 
ranch  near  C/heyenne.  The  country  was  still  unfenced,  and 
great  profits  were  possible  in  this  business,  while  the  active, 
out-door  life  suited  Emmons's  temperament  and  habits.  Even 
after  his  return  to  scientific  life,  he  retained  his  interest  in  this 
ranch  for  some  years,  and  kept  there  a  pack  of  Scotch  deer- 
hounds  with  which  he  hunted. 

In  March,  1870,  the  government  organizations  which  had 
been  carrying  on  geological  reconnaissances  were  merge<l  in 
the  present  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  King  was 
appointed  Director,  taking  his  oath  of  office  on  May  24.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  a  position  was  otfered  to  Emmons,  and  he 
qualified  on  August  24. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  King  summoned  P^mmons  and 
mc  to  Washington,  in  order  to  i)repare  schedules  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  precious  metal  industries  under  the  Tenth 
Census,  a  task  undertaken  by  the  Survey  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  as  germane  to  its  own 
office.  As  soon  as  Emmons  arrived,  I  called  upon  him ;  and 
when,  an  hour  later.  King  entered  the  room  to  introduce  us, 
we  were  already  friends.  Such  we  always  remained  without  a 
single  misunderstanding. 

It  was  for  each  of  us  a  busy  and  interesting  period,  and  in 
later  years  a  favorite  subject  for  reminiscence.  Emmons, 
though  of  course  strong  on  general  geology  and  lithology, 
was  rusty  in  technical  mining  and  metallurgy,  which  I  had 
been  teaching;  and  while  I  had  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
ore-deposits,  my  knowledge  of  general  geology  and  lithology 
was  elementary.  Indeed,  on  joining  the  Survey,  I  ha<l  stipu- 
lated with  the  Director  that  he  should  call  upon  me  only  for 
mining  and  metallurgical  reports.  Thus  the  preparation  of 
schedules  led  to  many  instructive  discussions,  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  good-will.  We  worked  hard  and 
long.  We  were  in  almost  daily  consultation  with  King,  who 
was  well  informed  on  the  whole  subject,  but  I  do  not  remember 
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tliat  he  ever  made  any  material  change  in  our  plans;  and  we 
also  had  prolonged  sessions  with  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Superintendent  of  the  Census,  who  was  thoroughly  agreeable 
and  agreeably  thorough. 

Life  was  not  all  work,  however.  John  llay,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  King  had  at  Worniley's  a  private  din- 
ing-room, which  they  invited  Emmons  and  me  to  share  with 
them.  I  dou]>t  whether  there  ever  was  table-tiilk  more  brilliant 
than  that  to  which  we  listened  in  that  room.  Xcither  Emmons 
nor  I  said  much,  but  we  egged  on  the  other  two,  and  laid  little 
plots  to  get  them  started  on  matters  we  desired  to  liear  dis- 
cussed. King  and  Hay  were  intimate  friends,  and  particularly 
well-titted  by  differences  in  temperament  and  experience  to 
complement  one  another  in  conversation.  Though  Hay  rarely 
indulged  in  humor  and  was  not  a  man  of  buoyant  spirits,  he 
was  never  commonplace  or  ponderous.  He  was  gifted  with 
true  wit,  whose  gleams  showed  even  familiar  relations  in  new 
aspects  and  revealed  relationships  among  less  familiar  things. 
He  oflered,  but  never  obtruded,  suggestive  reflections  grace- 
fully epitomized,  and  in  this  intimate  companionship  disclosed 
the  grasp  of  affairs  and  breadth  of  view  which  were  to  make 
him  a  great  Secretary  of  State.     As  for  King,  hear  Hay ! 

"He  was  inimitable  in  many  ways  :  in  liis  inexhaustible  fund  of  wise  and  witty 
speech  ;  in  his  learning,  about  which  his  marvellous  humor  played  like  summer 
lightning  over  far  horizons;  in  his  quick  and  intelligent  sympathy,  which  siiw 
the  good  and  amusing  in  the  most  unpromising  subjects  ;  in  the  ease  and  airy 
lightness  with  whicli  he  scattered  his  jewelled  phrases  ;  but  above  all  in  his  as- 
tonishing power  of  diffusing  happiness  wherever  he  went."  * 

Had  those  wonderful  dinners  not  been  so  entertaining  they 
might  have  been  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  post-graduate 
course  in  liberal  education.  They  exerted  a  lasting  influence 
on  Emmons  and  me,  expanding  our  views  and  adding  sym- 
metry to  our  standards  of  thought  and  achievement. 

It  was  while  we  were  engaged  on  the  Census  schedules  that 
King  completed  his  plans  for  the  investigation  of  ore-deposits, 
and  placed  the  work  in  our  charge  by  the  orders  quoted  in 
Emmons's  introductory  chapter  to  this  volume.  I  was  reluct- 
ant to  accept  the  responsibility,  and  I  should  have  persisted  in 

*  Clarence  King  Memoirs^  p.  131  (1904). 
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refusing  it,  had  not  Emmons  urged  me  to  make  the  attempt, 
assuring  me  in  the  kindest  manner  of  his  co-operation  and 
assistance,  so  far  as  circumstances  might  permit.  He  began  to 
cram  me  immediately;  and,  during  tlie  tield-work  in  Leadville 
and  on  the  Comstock,  we  were  in  constant  correspondence  on 
every  phase  of  both  problems. 

Early  in  1880,  each  of  us  had  to  select  and  instruct  a  staft'of 
young  mining  engineers  who  were  to  collect  the  statistics  and 
technological  data  under  the  Census,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  organized  and  commenced  our  geological  field-work ;  in 
fact  Emmons  began  on  the  geology  of  Leadville  just  before  the 
New  Year. 

Wiiat  little  is  to  be  said  of  the  Census  work  may  be  said 
here,  although  it  was  not  completed  until  Emmons's  abstract  of 
his  Leadville  report  had  been  printed.  The  purpose  of  the 
Statistics  and  Technology  of  the  Precious  Metals  was  to  furnish 
mining-mvn  with  accurate  data  of  production  and  a  record  of 
technical  practice  in  the  year  1880,  together  with  such  an  out- 
line of  the  geology  of  the  mining-districts  as  could  be  jirepared 
from  material  already  published,  supplemented  by  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  reports  and  collections  sent  in  by  the 
experts  in  the  field.  It  was  a  harassing  piece  of  work;  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  some  districts  were  more  competently 
reported  than  others;  but  under  the  circumstances,  and  on  the 
whole,  the  authors  were  fairly  satisfied  with  the  result.  Its 
value  would  have  been  enhanced  by  prompt  publication.  By 
working  at  night  and  on  holidays  the  manuscript  and  maps 
were  completed  and  transmitted  on  Feb.  8,  1883;  but  more 
tlian  a  year  elapsed  before  the  first  galley-proofs  reached  us; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  maps  had  disappeared  from  the 
Census  Office.     I  remember  exactly  how  we  felt ! 

After  King  retired  from  government  work,  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Statistics  and  Technology  of  the  Precious  Metals, 
so  that  for  a  time  I  had  tlie  honor  of  counting  ?]mm(»ns  nomi- 
nally as  my  assistant ;  but  of  course  we  worked  together  as 
before,  and  no  question  of  subordination  was  allowed  to  arise. 
When  it  came  to  deciding  the  order  of  our  names  on  the  title- 
j»age,  however,  he  said  I  was  in  charge  and  should  come  first, 
while  I  maintained  that  he,  as  the  senior  and  more  experienced, 
should    take  precedence.     As   neither  would   be  convinced,  I 
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proposed  ilecidiiig  tlie  matter  by  the  turn  of  a  coin.  Thus  we 
settled  it,  .standing  by  the  statue  of  Jackson,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.      He  won  the  toss  and  I  my  way. 

In  spite  of  tlie  hibor  involved  in  gathering  statistics  under 
the  Census,  Emmons  pushed  the  examination  of  the  geology  of 
Leadville  so  energetically  that  he  was  able  to  close  his  office 
at  the  camp  on  Apr.  1,  1881,  and  to  transmit  his  Abstraet  of 
a  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of  Leadville 
on  October  20  of  that  year.  This  abstract,  which  ap}»eared  in 
the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey^  is  a  memoir  of  87  pages  and  contains  the 
principal  results  of  the  investigation.  The  publication  of  the 
Monof/r'iph  was  delayed  by  various  causes  till  1886  ;  but  his 
main  conclusions  were  not  changed  in  the  intervening  time.* 
In  the  lield-work  he  was  assisted  by  P>nest  Jacob,  Whitman 
Cross,  and  W.  H.  Leffingwell  as  geologists,  and  by  W.  F.  llille- 
brand  and  Antony  Guyard  as  chemists. 

Emmons's  views  of  the  Leadville  ore-deposits,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  3fonor/roph,  may  be  condensed  into 
the  following  statement:  Prior  to  o.xidation,  the  ores  consisted 
of  sulphides  of  lead  and  silver,  zinc  and  iron,  which  were  de- 
posited by  substitution  for  country-rock,  this  being  as  a  rule 
limestone  or  dolomite,  but  in  some  instances  siliceous  in  char- 
acter. The  ore  reached  the  deposits  as  hot  aqueous  solutions 
at  high  pressures,  and  came  from  above.  The  temperature 
was  due  to  the  depth  (about  10,000  ft.),  and  the  magmatic  heat 
of  the  intrusive  porphyries.  The  water  was  of  meteoric  origin 
and  derived  its  metallic  content,  perhaps  wholly  but  demon- 
stral)ly  in  part,  from  masses  of  porphyry  which  were  not  neces- 
sarily in  juxtaposition  with  the  ore.  The  principal  deposition 
took  place  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  blue  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone.* 

Twenty-one  years  later  lie  returned  to  the  suliject  with  Mr. 
J.  D.  Irving  in  a  paper  on  the  Downtown  District;  *  and  the  only 

*  In  the  Ahittnirt  Emmons  regarded  the  ore  as  derived  from  the  |K>rphyries, 
wliilc  in  the  Monograph  he  considered  them  as  "  mainl v "  derived  from  tliis 
source. 

'  See  Alwtrnot,  Second  Anuxuil  Report,  U.  S.  Gfoloffieal  Survey,  p.  234  (1882). 
Geology  :mti  Mining  In(hi!$try  of  Loadvillc,  p.  584  (1886).  Also,  l)ran.i.,  xv., 
138  (I8S(;-S7). 

•  liullctin  .v.).  320.   ('.  S.  OeoIorjictU  Survey  {1907). 
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important  change  he  was  oblijtjed  to  make  was  an  addition 
lather  tliaii  a  correction.  J)evc'lo|»ment.s  in  the  intervening 
decades  had  shmvn  tiiat  many,  instca*!  ot'  few,  ore-bodies 
existed  within  tiie  masH  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  (not 
merely  near  its  uf)i)er  surface), and  also  in  the  Silurian  limestone. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  subject  of  juvenile  or  niagmatic 
waters,  first  investigated  by  Charles  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and 
other  F'rench  saratit.s,  liad  been  actively  studied  and  discussed, 
so  that  in  1907  questions  arose  as  to  the  jiossible  participation 
of  such  waters  in  the  genesis  of  the  Leadville  deposits.  How 
far  the  original  sulphides  at  Leadville  were  deposited  from 
Juvenile  waters,  and  whether  instances  of  deposition  as  a  feature 
of  eoiitact-metamorphism  were  to  be  found  there,  were  still  un- 
known. 

This  paper  by  Emmons  and  Irving  was,  in  fact,  a  partial  al>- 
stract  in  advance  of  a  monograph  by  the  same  authors,  in 
which  the  entire  Leadville  work  was  to  be  revised.  Fortu- 
nately the  volume  was  so  nearly  completed  before  the  senior 
author's  death  that  Mr.  Irving  is  in  a  position  to  finish  it 
within  a  few  months.  How  far  it  will  answer  the  ipustions 
whieh  were  still  open  in  1907,  I  do  not  know. 

Leadville  presents  the  most  intricate  problem  of  mining- 
gcolog}'  ever  attempted;  for  the  structure  is  as  complex  as  the 
chemical  history  of  the  deposits.  Emmons  brought  to  the 
study  of  this  district  a  mind  trained  to  carry  a  vast  number  of 
observations  in  due  relation  to  one  another;  and  tliis  emibletl 
him  to  execute  a  truly  monumental  W(>rk.  His  Mono4jriiph 
has  been  of  enormous  importance  to  miners,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  its  predictions  were  substantially  correct;  it 
has  been  of  material  advantage  to  the  (teologieal  Survey  as  an 
evidence  of  what  geology  can  do  tor  industry  ;  and  it  has  set 
an  example  to  younger  geologists  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
jtroper  to  such  a  problem.  The  revision  of  this  great  work 
alter  the  lapse  (U'  .'30  years  worthily  closed  his  career. 

Having  concluded  that  the  Leadville  ores  were  deposited  by 
substitution,  mainly  for  limestone,  Emmons  was  led  to  study 
instances  of  the  replacement  by  ore  of  ^»ther  rocks.  Indeed, 
even  in  his  Leadville  Abstract  of  1882,  he  had  recognized 
limited  occurrences  of  ores  substituted  for  siliceous  rock. 
Cases  of  this  kind  had  been  described  in  Europe  by  Groddeck 

VOL.  xi.ii. — 3S 
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and  others;  but  in  this  country  only  the  native  copper  of 
Lake  Superior  had  been  recognized  as  pseudomorphic  by 
Mr.  Punipelly.  P'nunons  soon  found  al»undant  evidence 
capable  of  interpretation  as  indicating  replacement  or  meta- 
somatism in  a  wide  sense;  that  is  to  say,  he  found  much 
ore  in  situations  from  which  even  siliceous  rocks  or  minerals 
had  been  removed.  To  cover  them  all,  he  detined  metasoma- 
tism as  an  interchange  of  substances,  but  not  necessarily 
molecule  by  molecule. 

This  breadth  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say  looseness)  of  defini- 
tion was  unavoidable  unless  he  had  been  willing  to  postpone 
for  years  the  announcement  of  his  results;  for  convincing  de- 
tailed proof  of  the  various  processes  active  in  the  alteration 
and  impregnation  of  wall-rocks  requires  prolonged  and  difficult 
chemical  and  microsco{»ical  investigation.  Among  engineers 
the  idea,  new  to  many  of  them,  immediately  became  popular, 
too  popular  in  fact;  and  at  one  period  there  was  danger  that 
all  deposits  w^ould  be  set  down  without  due  proof  as  cases  of 
replacement.  Some,  however,  were  left  to  protest;  and,  after 
a  few  years,  the  matter  was  reduced  to  proper  proportions  l)y 
Mr.  Lindgren,^  who,  adopting  as  his  criterion  the  principle 
that  the  theory  of  substitution  of  ore  for  rock  is  to  be  accepted 
only  when  there  is  definite  evidence  of  pseudomorphic,  mo- 
lecular replacement,  worked  out  his  results  with  great  labor 
and  discrimination.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  geolo- 
gical chemistry  is  elaborated  the  importance  of  deposition  by 
substitution  will  be  still  further  recognized,  and  that  studies 
devoted  to  this  subject  will  shed  unexpected  light  on  geo- 
chemical  processes.^ 

Secondary   enrichment    of    sulphide    ores    attracted    atten- 

'   Tram.,  xxx.,  o96  (1900). 

*  Among  the  very  first  observations  which  I  niiulo  on  the  Comstofk  lode  wiis, 
that  much  of  the  pyrite  in  the  wall-rock  was  pseU(h>morphic  after  fcrromagncsian 
bisilicates.  (Geolixjij  of  the  Com.s/txA-  Lotle,  ]^.  'JIO,  1H82.)  Emmons's  stuilies 
on  rej)laiement  led  me  to  examine  the  (luicksilver-mines  verj'  ch'sely  for 
pseudormopliic  deposition  of  cinnabar.  In  spite  of  profound  alteration  of  wall- 
rock,  attended  by  other  replacements,  I  found  no  ii\stance  of  deposition  of  cinna- 
bar by  substitution  for  carlM)nates  or  silicates.  These  facts  led  me  to  suggest  the 
dialytic  or  osmotic  separation  of  orelx»aring  solutions,  a  hypothesis  which  is 
thus  indirectly  due  to  Emmons.  Gcoloijy  of  the  Quicksilfer  DrposUji  of  the  Piirijic 
Slope,  p.  :i\H\  ( 1888),  and  .l/«n«)(i/  Re«ource«  of  the  U.  S.  for  1892,  U.  S.  Cieologicai 
Survey,  p.  l'>t>  (1H<»;}). 
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tion  ill  Europe  earlier  than  in  tliis  couiiiry.  The  relative 
alKnity  (jf  the  metals  I'or  Huljthur  was  investigated  as  long  ago 
as  1837,  \>y  K.  F.  Anthon,®  but  the  first  application  to  ore- 
deposits  with  wliidi  T  have  met  is  contained  in  Mr.  Joaquin 
Gonzalo's  admirable  monograph  on  Iluelva,  issued  in  1888. 
The  secondary  deposits  of  chalcopyrite  (occasionally  accompa- 
nied by  other  copper-compounds),  and  galena,  as  they  are  found 
at  Kio  Tinto,  are  described  by  the  Spanish  geologint  a^  occur- 
ring along  lithoclastic  fractures  in  the  mass  of  the  pyrite.  They 
are  attributed  to  a  process  of  segregation  within  the  mass  and 
to  the  reduction  of  sulphates  percolating  downward  from  the 
zone  of  oxidation.'"  Mr.  J.  II.  L.  Vogt,  after  personal  exami- 
nation, entirely  assented  to  Mr.  Gonzalo's  views,  and  jtointed 
out  subsequently  that  secondary  enrichment  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  familiar  old  proverb  :  Es  (hut  kein  Gang  so  gnty 
Er  hat  einni  cisernni  Jlut.^^ 

Emmons's  own  studies  on  secondary  enrichment  were  begun 
at  Butte  in  189G;  and  he  freely  discussed  his  results  in  private, 
though  they  were  tirst  jtublished  in  our  lyansaciions  in  1900. 
In  this  paper,  he  quotes  trom  that  of  Vogt,  issued  the  year 
before,  but  also  sets  in  order  a  long  series  of  observations  of 
his  own,  which  form  an  extremely  important  contribution  to 
the  subject.  This  is  cognate  to  his  other  studies  on  replacement ; 
for  his  idea  t)f  secondary  enrichment  might  be  paraphrased  as 
the  replacement  of  pyrite  by  the  sulphides  of  other  metals, 
especially  copper. 

The  idea  of  secondary  enrichment  was  in  the  air  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  had  been  very  distinctly  suggested  in 
this  country  (for  instance  by  Dr.  James  Douglas),  though  with- 
out suflicient  substantiation.  Almost  simultaneously  with  Em- 
mons's memoir  appeared  important  papers  by  Messrs.  Weed, 
Van  Ilise,  and  Lindgren. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  pass  in  review  all  of  Emmons's 
work.  A  full  list  ot  his  papers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
notice.     All  of  them  are  as  conscientiously  elaborated  as  those 


*  Journal  Jur  praktuehe  CkanU,  vol.  x.,  p.  333  (1837).  See  also  £.  Schurmnnn, 
in  Lifhifj^K  AnruiUn,  vol.  ocxlix.,  p.  '.V2C>  ilSSS  . 

'**  Mem.  de  la  Conini.  del  Miipa  Uei>l(>Kii.-a  de  EsixaAa.  I>eecripci6n  tiaioL, 
gt>ol6gica  y  niinera  de  la  prurincia  de  Huelva,  por  Joaqufn  Gootalo  j  Tar(n, 
pp.  217  to  220  el  fxiMivi  (1888,. 

>'  Zeitwhnjt/iir  pniktUehe  Otologir,  pp.  241  to  254  iJulj,  1899). 
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which  I  have  selected  for  mention  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
ini|iortance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  remarks  seem  appro- 
priate on  the  tendency  and  the  development  of  the  science 
wliich  he  so  admirably  represented. 

When  Clarence  King  planned  the  researches  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  ore-deposits, 
and  placed  Emmons  and  me  in  charge  of  them,  no  one  of  us 
was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  multifariousness  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  facts  which  these  investigations  would  disclose;  but 
before  King's  untimely  death,  the  vastness  of  the  task  was 
manifest,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  improved  methods  of  in- 
vestigation and  for  experimental  researches  of  the  most  funda- 
mental character. 

More  than  half  of  the  great  amount  of  information  now  avail- 
able to  mining-geologists  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
armed  with  which,  the  eyes  of  the  generation  now  passing  away 
have  been  a  hundred  times  as  sharp  as  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors. But  the  microscope  is  not  merely  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass;  it  is  an  instrument  of  moderate  precision,  whose  use  has 
familiarized  us  with  quantitative  measurement  and  stimulated 
us  to  demand  exact  methods  of  geological  investigation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  facts,  for  these  alone  lead  only 
to  delusive  "rules  of  thumb."  We  can  and  must  attain  a  com- 
prehension of  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  thermal  processes 
which  underlie  the  formation  and  distribution  of  ores,  as  re- 
vealed not  only  by  the  microscope,  but  also  by  every  other 
available  method  of  research.  Many  of  the  problems  presented 
are  of  extraordinary  difticulty,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect 
most  of  those  undertaken  by  professional  physicists  and  chem- 
ists; but  they  are  not  insoluble :  and  the  limits  of  our  knowledge 
are  extended  year  by  year. 

None  of  us  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
such  researches  than  was  King,  or  even  Emmons,  who  regretted 
all  his  life  that  he  had  not  a  better  command  of  the  exacter 
sciences.  Let  me  pass  the  word  on  from  them  that  the  future 
of  the  science  of  ore-deposits  depends  on  investigations  of  the 
utmost  ])recision  into  the  fundanu'iital  prineiples  of  geophysics. 
Physirs  and  physical  ciiemistry  will  be  as  indispensable  to  the 
mining-geologist  of  the  future  as  mineralogy  to  the  petro- 
grapher  or  zoiMogy  to  tlic  paheontologist.     It  is  a  duty  which 
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the  Institute  owes  to  its  founders,  its  members  and  the  world, 
to  promote  and  foster  research  of  this  <lescription ;  to  advance 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  day  when  mining- geologist*,  no 
longer  groping,  will  comprehend  why  ore-defkosits  are  what  we 
find  them  to  be. 

And  now  as  to  the  man  himself.  There  i.s  ii«'t  a  ideological 
society  or  even  a  mining-camp  from  Arctic  Finland  to  the 
Transvaal,  or  from  Alaska  to  Australia,  where  Emmons's  name 
is  not  honored  and  his  authority  recognized;  nor  is  there  a 
society  of  which  he  was  nominally  an  active  member  in  which 
he  was  not  really  active  and  efficient.  Thoroughness  and  good 
judgment  characterized  all  he  did.  He  had  a  very  high  sense 
of  responsibility  and  rarely  made  his  hypotheses  public ;  yet  his 
originality  has  enriched  the  science  to  which  his  life  was  de- 
voted. In  private  life,  he  was  modest  to  the  point  of  diffidence, 
and  many  of  his  old  acquaintances  scarcely  knew  of  his  dis- 
tinction; but  none  could  long  enjoy  his  acquaintance  without 
becoming  conscious  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character.  He  would  not  have  known  how  to 
undertake  an  unworthy  action,  or  how  to  do  a  seltish  thing. 
His  published  investigations  will  live  on  as  sources  of  knowl- 
edge and  models  of  method ;  and  in  a  smaller  circle  his  per- 
sonal example  will  continue  potent  for  good. 

Emmons  <lied  painlessly  and  unexpectedly  in  his  sleep  on 
Mar.  28,  1011,  tlie  eve  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  Thus  fitly 
ended  a  career  of  useful  labor  faithfully  performed. 


Among  the  societies  to  which  Emmons  belonged,  none  ap- 
pealed to  him  more  than  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  He  joined  us  in  1877,  was  three  times  Vice-Presi- 
dent, contributed  many  papers  to  the  TVamaetions^  and  was 
always  ready  to  assist  in  organizing  our  meetings.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Thilosophical  Society,  the  American  Academy  ot 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists,  and  the 
Colorado   Scientific   Society.      He   was   elected   an    honorary 
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inembcT  of  the  Societe  Ilelvetique  des  Sciences  Natu relies, 
and  received  tiie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sciences  from  Harvard 
and  Columbia. 


List  of  Scientific  Publications  of  Samuel  F.  Emmons. 

1870.  Geology  of  Toyahe  Range. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Exploration  of  40th  Parallel.  Vol.  III.  Mining  In- 
dustry. Chap.  VI,  sect.  II,  pp.  .330-348,  with  colored  geological 
map. 

Geology  of  Philadelphia  or  Silver  Bend  region. 

Ibid.,  chap.  VI,  sect.  II,  pp.  .393-396. 

Geology  of  Egan  Canon  District. 
Ibid.,  chap.  VI,  sect.  VI,  pp.  445-449. 

1871.  Glaciers  of  Mt.  Rainier. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.     Vol.  I,  pp.  161-16.5. 

1877.     The  Volcanoes  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Coast. 

Address  delivered  at  Chickering  Hall,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1877.  Jour. 
Amer.  Geogr.  Soc.     Vol.  IX,  1876-'7,  pp.  44-65. 

1877.     Descriptive  Geology  of  the  40th  Parallel. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Exploration  of  40th  Parallel.  Vol.  Ill  (with  Arnold 
Hague).  4to,  pp.  850,  with  26  plates  and  atlas  of  11  maps  and  2 
section  sheets,  colored  geologically. 

1882.     Abstract  of  Report  on  Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of 
Leadville,  Colo. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Second  Ann.  Report.     Pp.  203-290,  with  geo- 
logical colored  map  and  sections. 

1882.  The  Mining  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mg.  Eng'rs.     Vol.  X,  pp.  412-425. 

1883.  Geological  Sketch  of  Buffalo  Peaks. 

I'.  S.  Geol.  .Survey,  Bulletin  No.  1,  pp.  11-17. 

1883-4.     Opportunities   for   Scientific   Research   in   Colorado. 
Prcsidental  addresses. 
I'roc,  Colo.  Sci.  Soc.     Vol.  I,  pp.  1-12  and  57-61. 

1883.  Ore  Deposition  by  Replacement. 

Proc  Phil.  Soc.  Wash'n.     Vol.  VI,  p.  32. 

1884.  What  Is  a  Glacier? 

Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Wash'n.     Vol.  VII.  p.  37. 

1885.  Statistics  and  Technology  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

Tenth  Census  Reports.  Vol.  XIII  (with  G.  F.  liecker) ;  Gov't  4to, 
541  pages.     (Submitted  in  1883.) 
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1886.     Geoloiry  and  Mining  Industry  of  Loadville,  Colo. 

U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey,  MonoKriipli  XII,  779  |>a»;e^  an«l  4o  plates,  with 
Htlus  uf   Hi)  lilieetA  uf   maps  and    ttt-ctiunit  colureil.     l8uhmitted    in 

18H5.  ) 

1886.     (iencHis  of  Certain  ( )rc'-I)o|Mt-it-. 

Tntn8.  Am.  Inst.  Mk-  Kn^'rs.      Vol.  XV,  pp.  l'_'*)-147. 

1886.  Notes  on  Some  Colorado  Ore  Depo.sits. 

Proc.  Colo.  Sci.  Soc.     Vol.  II,  pp  85-lOJ. 

1887.  On  the  Origin  of  Fissure  Veins. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  187-202. 

1887.     On  (ilacicrs  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Il)i(l.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  211-227. 

1887.     Preliminary  Notes  on  Aspen,  Colo. 
Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  251-277. 

1887.     Submerged  Trees  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Science.     Vol.  XX,  pp.  l.')r)-157. 

1887.  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Butte,  Mont. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mg.  EnK'n*.     Vol.  XVI,  pp.  49-62. 

1888.  Structural  Relations  of  Ore-Deposits. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  M04-831>. 

Same  translated  into  French  Ity  K.  A.  Hcrgier. 

R<?vue  Uiiiveret'lle  des  Minea.     Tome  X,  3"*  ser,  .34"*  ann.,  p.  l.'^O. 
LitVet  1*»"8,  1890. 

1888.     On  Geological  Nomenclature. 

Kep.  of  Am.  Com'te  Intern.  Congress  of  Cieologists,  pp.  58-61. 
1880.     On  Orographic  Movements  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Hull.  (ieol.  Soc.  Am.     Vol.  I,  pp.  2J.>-2S('). 
181)0.     Age  of  Beds  in  thi'  Boise  River  Bas^in,  Idaho. 

Proc.  RosU  Soc.  Nat.  llinl.     Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  429- IHI. 
1800.     Notes  on  Gold-Deposits  of  Montgomery  County,  M<1. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mg.  Eng'n*.     Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  391-ill. 
1S!)"2.     Fluorsjiar-Deposit.s  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Il.id.,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  31-.')3. 
18',»2.     Faulting  in  Veins. 

Kng'r'gand  Min'g  Journal.     Vol.  LIII,  pp.  548-549. 
18SKr     Comptc  lu'ndu  de  la  ;')"*  Session  du  Congres  G^ologifjue 
Internati(»nale  (Hditor). 

(iov't  Printing  Otiice.     529  |«g(*»i,  21  plates,  39  figures. 
1803.     Geological    Distribution  of  the  Useful   Metals   in    the 
United  States. 

Trans.  .\m.  Inst,  Mg.  Kng'rs.     V<d.  X\II,  pp.  .vJ-95. 
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1893.     Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits  (iliscussion). 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  .Mg.  Eng're.     Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  597-602. 

1893.  Progress  of  the  Precious  Metal  Industry  in  the  U.  S. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     Mineral  Resources  for  190L',  pp.  46-94  ;   also  in 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1893,  pp.  117-141. 

1894.  Geological  Guide  Book  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

John  "Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

1894.     Geology  of  Lower  California  (with  G.  P.  Merrill). 

Bull.  Geol.  See.  Am.     Vol.  V,  pp.  489-514. 

1894.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Elk  Mountains, 

Colo. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     Folio  9.     Explanatory  text. 

1895.  Geology  of  the  Mercur  Mining  District,  Utah. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     16th  Ann.  Report,  pp.  .349-369. 

1896.  Geological  Literature  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

Journal  of  Geology.     Vol.  4,  pp.  1-22. 

1896.     Some  Mines  of  Rosita  and  Silver  Cliff,  Colo. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mg.  Eng'rs.     Vol.  XXVI,  pp  77.3-823. 

1896.     The  Mines  of  Custer  County,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     17th  Ann.  Report,  part  II,  pp.  411-472. 

1896.  Geology  of  the  Denver  Basin  in  Colorado  (with  W. 

Cross  and  G.  E.  Eldridge). 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Monograph  XXVII,  4to,  526  pages,  with  31 
plates,  102  figures. 

1897.  The  Geology  of  Government  Explorations  (Presidential 

address   before  the  Geological   Society  of  Wash- 
ington, December,  1896). 
Science,  n.  s.     Vol.  V,  pp.  1-15  and  42-51. 

1897.     Economic  Geology  of  the  Butte  District,  Mont 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     Folio  No.  38.     Explanatory  text. 

1897.     Physiography  of  the  West  Coast  of  Peru,  S.  A. 

Science,  n.  s.     Vol.  V,  p.  889. 

1897.  The  Origin  of  Green  River. 

Science,  n.  s.     Vol.  VI,  pp.  19-21. 

1898.  Geology  of  the  Ten-mile  District,  Colorado. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.    Geol.  Atlas  of  the  U.  S.,  Folio  No.  48.     Ex- 
planatory text. 

1898.     Map  of  Alaska:  Its  Geography  and  Geology. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     44  pages  and  geol.  nuips.     Special  report  to  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress,  2d  session. 

1898.     Geology  oi"  the  Aspen  Mining  District,  Colorado. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Monograpli   XXXI,  pp.  xvii-xxxii.      Introduc- 
tion. 
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1898.     Dr.  Don's  Paper  on  the  Genesis  of  Certain  Auriferous 
Lodes  (discussion). 
Trans.  .\m.  Inst.  Mg.  Kngre.     Vol.  XXVII,  p.  993. 

1898.     A  Century  of  Geography  in  the  United  States. 
.Science,  n.  9.     Vol.  VII,  [>.  'iTT. 

1898.  Geological  Excursion  Through  Southcm  Russia. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  M^.  Kng'rs.     Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  .3-2:?. 

1899.  Plutonic  Plugs  and  Suhtuberant  Mountains. 

Geol.  Soo.  Wash'n,  and  abstract  in  Science,  n.  ».     Vol.  X,  pp.  24-25. 

1000.      Rccon<lary  Eiirichnicnt  of  Ore-Dep)f)sits. 

TranH.    Am.  Inst.    Mg.    Kng'rs.      Vol,    XXX,    pp.    177-217.      Ihiil., 
Genesis  of  Ore-Deposiu  (1902),  pp.  199-204,  4.33-473,  756-762. 

1900.  Review  of  Kemp's  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States. 

Science,  n.  s.     Vol.  XI,  pp.  5<^)3-505. 

1901.  The   Delannir   and   Ilorn-Silver    Mines:    Two  types  of 

ore-deposits  in  the  desert**  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  .Mg.  Flng'rs.     Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  t*>o8-6.Ka. 
1901.     The  Sierra  Mojada  an<l  its  Ore-Deposits  (discussion). 

TranH.  Am.  Inst.  Mg.  Kng'rs.     Vol.  XXXI,   pp.   i«o.3-959.     Mexican 
volume  XXXII,  pp.  o66-.")67 

1901.  Clarence  King — A  Memorial. 

Kng.  and  Mg.  Jour.     Vol.  73,  pp.  3-5.     Dec.  2S,  1901. 

1902.  Biography  of  Clarence  King. 

Amcr.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.     Vol.  13,  pp.  224-2.37. 

1902.     The  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  in  its  Relation  to  the  Practical 
Miner. 

Kng.  and  Mg.  Jour.      Vol.  74,  p.  43. 

1902.     Sulphidische  Lagenstiitten  vom  Cap  Garonne. 

Zeilsch.  f.  Prak.  (leol.     Vol.  X,  p.  12«>. 
1902.     On   the  Secondary   Enrichment  of  Ore-Deposits    (dis- 
cussion). 
Trans.  Am.  Inst  Mg.  Kng'rs.     Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  la^s. 

1902.  On    the   Hydrostatic    Level    Attained    hy  the    Ore-De- 

positing Solutions  in  Certain   Mining  TV^tricts  ..f 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  (discussionV 

Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mg.  Kng'rs.     Vol.  X.XXIII.  p.  10t'>2. 

1903.  Reminiscences  of  Clarence  King. 

Trans.  Am.  Inst  Mg.  Kng'rs.     Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  6.^3-634,  r.36-638, 

r>43. 

1903.     Drainage  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

fteol.  Soc.  Wasli'n,  and  Science,  n.  s.     Vol.  17,  p,  309. 
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1903.  Little  Cottonwood  Granite  Body  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains. 

Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  4th  ser.     Vol.  XVI,  pp.  l.'llt-147. 

1903.  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1902  (introduc- 
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The  Fritz  Engineering  and  the   Coxe  Mining  Laboratories 
of  Lehigh  University. 

BY  JOSEPH   DANIELS,*   SOUTH   BETHLEHEM,    PA. 

(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  IQU.) 

I.  The  Fritz  Engineering  Laboratory. 

The  Fritz  Engineering  Laboratory  was  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  John  Fritz,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University. 
A  view  of  the  building,  looking  east,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
building  was  started  in  1909,  and  completed  in  1910,  although 
all  of  the  equipment  was  not  placed  until  later.  Mr.  Fritz 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  details  of  construction  and 
equipment,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  drive  over  every  day  to 
the  University  from  his  home  in  Bethlehem  and  spend  some 
hours  watching  the  work,  offering  suggestions,  making  changes, 
and  planning  new  work.  The  result  is  a  building  and  an 
equipment  which  embody  his  practical  ideas. 

The  laboratory  structure  is  of  the  steel  mill-building  type, 
of  light-colored  brick,  91  by  114  ft.,  of  which  a  section  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2  and  the  floor-plan  in  Fig.  3.  The  steel  frame 
carries  the  roof  and  traveling  crane-way.  Ample  light  has 
been  provided  by  numerous  windows  in  the  side  and  end 
walls,  in  the  clerestory,  and  by  a  skylight  84  ft.  long  and  9  ft. 
wide  in  the  north  roof.  The  main  aisle  of  the  building  is  49 
ft.  2  in.  between  centers  of  crane-columns,  and  has  a  clear 
height  of  40  ft.  The  remainder  of  the  width  is  taken  up  by 
two  side  aisles,  18  ft.  high. 

The  laboratory  consists  of  four  sections :  (1)  A  general  test- 
ing-section containing  the  testing-machinery,  a  small  machine 
shop,  and  an  office;  (2)  a  cemont-tcsting  room;  (3)  a  room  for 
making  and  storing  concrete  test-specimens;  (4)  a  hydraulic 
section. 

*  Associate  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering. 
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1,   The  Testing-Section. 

This  section,  Figs.  4  and  5,  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  building  and  contains  all  of  the  testing-machines 
except  the  briquette-machines,  which  are  in  the  cement  section. 
For  facility  in  handling  the  test-specimens,  a  10-ton  crane,  47  ft. 


2  in.  center  to  center  of  runway  beams,  operated  by  three 
direct-current  motors,  has  been  provided.  A  small  machine- 
shop,  containing  a  drill-press,  lathe,  milling-machine,  shaper, 
etc.,  operated  by  a  7.5-h-p.  motor,  is  available  for  general 
repair-work. 
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FUi.    1.— TlIK    l-KITZ    £NUIX£KRIX(i    LaBORATOBV. 


Fkj.  6.— Tin:  CoxK  Misix<.  L\boratl>ry 


Fig.  4.— )O0,0OO-Lb.  Hikhlk  Testinq-Maciiine,  the  Fritz  Engineering  Laboratory. 


LAMORAT'.f;V. 


Kl.^    :         rVVNM-K     K^n.MKVT.    I  .   K:   ►>      K.    ,  .,^y     M,^,^..     LaI.URAI..^ 


Fi(i.  10. — Jigs,  Tkummkls,  and  ovkkstrom  Table,  Ecklky  B.  Coxe  Mixing 

Laboratory. 


Fig.  11.— Classifiers  and  Tables,  Eckley  B.  Coxe  Mining  I^mjoratory. 
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Tiie  principal  equipiuLMit  oi  liic  icsting-iiecUoii  proper  is  as 
follows : 

Type  of  TapAcitT 

Machine.  In  l'(>unaii. 

rniven«al,  ...  mhi,(IOO 

Tnivenwl,  .  MJO.WW 

Universal,.  100,(XK> 

Un. vernal,  .  50,000 

Universal,  .  50,000 

Universal,  .  50,(XK) 

Universal,  ...  60,000 

Universal 50,000 

Tension  anil  comprexsion,  .  20,000 

Wire  Itsler,         ...  20,000 

Cold  bcn«l,  I.')  in.  dianieler  bar. 

Torsion,  'J -1,000  inch-pounds. 

2.    The  Cement- Testmrj  Room. 
The  cement-testing  section  occupies  a  separate  room  on  the 
main   floor.      The    equipment    consists  of  tiihles   for    making 
cement    speiiinens,   storai^e-tanks,   l)ri(iuette-te8tin«:  machines, 
and  apparatus  for  making  standard  eeinent-tests, 

3.  The  Concrete- Room. 
The  concrete-room  is  under  the  cement-room,  and  \a  used 
for  preparing  cuhes,  beams,  and  cylinders.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  testing-room  by  a  hatchway,  through  which  the 
heavy  specimens  may  be  hoisted  into  the  main  room  by  the 
crane.  The  eciuipment  consists  of  bins  for  sand  and  stone, 
mi.xer,  and  molds. 

4.    The  Hydraulic  Section. 

The  hydraulic  section  occupies  the  XK.  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  lower  floor  is  10  ft.  below,  and  the  second  floor,  or 
elevated  platform,  10  ft.  above  the  testing-room  level. 

The  equipment  on  the  lower  floor  consists  of 

1  DeLnval  centrifugal  pump,  2,00l>  pil.  per  niin.  n^^inst  60  ft.  head. 

1  .\tlantic  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.  centriftiK>l  pump,  200  f^l.  |ier  min.  agminsit 
20.")  ft.  head. 

1  8tee'  pres«*urv-tank — tW>.25  in.  in  dianu't«?r  by  ;{4  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  steel  calibnitinff-tflnks — 8  ft.  in  diameter  by  12  ft.  high. 

3  steel  wei>jhiiijj-tank.N — -1  ft.  in  diameter  by  W  ft.  high. 
1  steel  Weir  tank — 4  by  4  by  21  ft.  lonjf. 

1  Tnunp  turbine. 

1   I'eltou  water- wheel. 

1   Kifehvdraulic  ram. 
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In  addition,  the  upper  platform  carries 

1  steel  Weir  tank— 3  by  3  by  18  ft.  long. 

1  steel  tank — 6.5  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  deep,  17.5  ft.  long. 

This  equipment  also  includes  pressure-,  mercury-,  oil-,  and  hook- 
gauges,  meters,  scales,  and  so  on. 

All  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  power  for  the  testing-ma- 
chines and  for  the  pumps  is  2-phase,  60-cycle,  alternating  cur- 
rent at  110  and  220  volts. 

The  Fritz  Laboratory  forms  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  charge  of  Prof.  F.  P. 
McKibben,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
data.  Instruction  in  testing  and  hydraulics  is  given  to  students 
in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Chemical,  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Electrometallurgy  in  the  junior 
year.  The  equipment  is  also  available  for  thesis-work  in  the 
senior  year,  and  for  commercial  tests  on  materials  of  con- 
struction. 

II.  The  Eckley  B.  Coxe  Mining  Laboratory. 

The  Coxe  Mining  Laboratory  is  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  Lehigh, 
and  was  so  named  by  the  trustees  in  honor  of  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
at  one  time  an  honored  President  of  the  American  Institute  ot 
Mining  Engineers,  and  during  his  life  a  devoted  friend  and 
trustee  of  Lehigh  University. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  in  October,  1909,  and 
erection  of  machinery  and  equipment  was  begun  in  July,  1910. 
The  main  part  of  the  equipment  was  ready  for  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1911. 

The  building,  designed  by  Furness,  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  architects  of  Drown  Memorial  Hall,  is  of  dressed 
sandstone  in  broken  range  style,  steel  roof-trusses,  and  finished 
inside  with  light  Kittanning  brick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Its 
principal  dimensions  are  100  by  75  ft.,  one  story  high  in  front, 
and  two  stories  high  in  back  in  the  main  part  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  main  or  central  part  of  the  building  contains  the 
milling  laboratory,  40  by  70  ft.,  built  on  two  floors  to  secure 
proper  fall  for  the  machines;  the  two  wings,  one  east  and  one 
west,  are  each  30  by  40  ft.  The  east  wing  contains  a  recita- 
tion-room large  enough  for  40  students,  the  department  oiKce 
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uikI  lil)rary,  ail  iiistriirnoiit-rooiii  for  rui no-surveying  outfit;  tlie 
basement  contains  a  locker-  and  wasli-room.  The  west  wing 
contains  room  for  a  small  ore-testing  laboratory-equipment,  such 
as  screens,  classifiers,  tables,  etc. ;  a  cliemical  laboratory,  ami 
an  assaying-room. 

The  laboratory  is  well  lighted  \>y  win«l«)W8  extending  the  full 
height  of  the  walls.  In  the  milling  laboratory,  in  the  main 
walls  under  the  eaves,  sash-windows,  operated  from  the  floor 
by  gearing  and  chains,  furnish  ventilation.  In  the  wings,  the 
direct-indirect  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  employed. 
Flaming-arc  lamps  furnish  artificial  light,  and  indivi<lual  lanqH 
sockets  are  provided  for  the  various  machines.  iSteam  is  use<l 
for  heating  and  gas  for  auxiliary  purposes. 

The  water-supply  comes  from  the  town  mains,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  fe<l  to  a  pressure-tank  of  2,000  gal. 
capacity,  or  used  directly  from  the  mains.  Drainage  is  by 
jtump-pits  and  open  floor-drains,  all  connected  to  a  system  of 
jiiping  which  discharges  into  a  small  creek  near  the  building. 

The  framing  and  machinery  have  been  painted  a  uniform 
light  gray  color.  The  concrete  floors  and  pits  have  been 
treated  with  water-proofing  paint. 

1.    The  Milling  Laboratory. 

This  section  occupies  the  two  floors  of  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  The  difference  in  elevation  of  these  floors  is  8.5 
ft.,^he  two  floors  being  connected  by  steps  and  by  ladders  on 
the  framing.  The  heavy  crushing-machinery,  stamp-battery, 
jigs,  tables — all  on  the  u})per  floor — are  erected  on  substantial 
concrete  foundations  which  extend  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  floor.  The  upper  floor,  of  reinforced  concrete,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  elevator  and  pump-pits.  The  ore-bins,  t'eeding- 
platfornis  tor  the  breaker,  stamp-battery  and  grinding-pan, 
housings  for  elevators  and  screens,  chuxsifiers  and  settling-tank 
supi>orts,  and  the  supports  for  the  motors  and  shafting,  are  all 
of  yellow  pine,  framed  construction.  Ladders  and  floor-planks 
at  convenient  distances  make  the  entire  framework  easily 
accessible. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  milling  laboratory  is  the  cyaniding- 
department.  The  tanks,  zinc-boxes,  filter-press,  and  the  agita- 
tion-pump are  all  carried  on  framing  which  extends  in  lifts  up 
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to  the  level  of  the  upper  floor,  thus  getting  a  free  fall  to  the 
sump-tanks  and  circulating-pump  placed  on  the  lower  floor- 
level,  Fig.  7.  Typical  mill-arrangement  and  construction, 
as  far  as  practicable  in  a  mining-school  laboratory,  have  been 
followed. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing machinery  purchased  from  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  and 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fisfs.  8  and  9  : 


'&^ 


1  grizzly,  2  by  4  ft. 

1  Gates  breaker. 

2  vertical  elevators,  6  in. 

1  rolls  and  wall  feeder,  18  by  10  in. 
1  set  of  3  trommels,  16  by  24  in. 

3  3-compartment  Harz  jigs,  9  by  17  in. 
1   Brown  conical  classifier. 

1  Ricliards  l-spigot  classifier. 

1  Callow  settling-tank,  4  ft. 

1   Huntington  mill,  3.5  ft. 

1  Challenge  feeder. 

1  3-stamp  battery,  500  lb. 

1  Frue  vanner,  4  ft. 

1  Overstrom  table,  7  ft. 

1  grinding-pan,  36  in. 

3  Frenier  pumps,  6  by  48  in. 

2  centrifugal  circulating-pumps,  1.5  in. 

1  water-tank,  2,000  gal. 

3  solution-tanks,  5  by  4  ft. 

3  leaching-tanks,  5  by  4  ft. 

2  agitation-tanks,  6.5  by  5  ft. 

4  gold-  and  sump-tanks,  4  by  3  ft. 
1  filter-press. 

Zinc-boxes,  etc. 

The  machinery  mentioned  above  is  supplemented  by  all 
necessary  flttings,  chutes,  pipes,  trolley-crawls,  blocks,  and  the 
like. 

The  electrical  equipment  consists  of  five  induction-motors^ 
2-phase,  220-volt,  60-cycle,  with  auto-starters — giving  a  total 
of  50  h-p.  Current  is  obtained  from  the  University  Power- 
Station  at  2,200  volts,  and  is  stepped  down  to  110  and  220 
volts  for  lighting  and  power  purposes. 

The  general  plan  and  equipment  was  intended  to  show  by 
actual  example  the  more  important  types  of  ore-dressing  ma- 
chinery, and  to  give  a  means  of  demonstrating,  b}'  actual  runs, 
the  common  methods  of  concentrating  and  treating  the  ores  of 
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gold,  silver,  coi)per,  lead,  and  zinc,  by  methods  of  coarse  or  fine 
concentration,  amalgamation,  or  cyaniding.  The  arrangement 
of  machinery,  driven  by  five  separate  motors,  permits  teste  to 
be  made  on  one  or  a  group  of  machines,  or  complete  teste  as 

a  mill-run. 


List  of  Macblncf 

1.  g'xl'Oriizley 

2.  No.  O-D  Oalr«  Bre«ker 

3.  e'Vi-rtiral  Mill- Elevator 
i.  Oti-  Din 

5.     12;8tyle"H"F.-^«^r 
8.    IX  X  lu"lr>»nomir  ICollt 

7.  si  ao'UrnrtMj  El.vntor 

8.  IS  X  2t'  Kcvolving  tkret-n 
».    H"x  il'ltevolvioif  Strren 

10.  IS'x  2ri{evolvlDK  Screra 

11.  li  Single  Cone  ClnMifier 
It   S-Cornportment  Harti  Jig 
13.    3-C'>m|>aHmcnt  iUrtx  Jig 
It.   S-Compkiimrnt  HaiM  Jig 
13.  8  X  IS'Frrnier  I'ump 
18.  3H'  lluntinirton  Mill 

17.  18'k  2»"On-  Hin  G»te 

18.  Ch«llenirr  Orr-  Fi-.  .Irr 
ID.   3  Sump  300  lU Batter; 


lJ 


Liu  of  llachloM 

JO.   Si"-  1-  '■ ^■i-.!'« 

SI.   8  a  I  .p       . 
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Fuj.  8.— Ore-Dressino  E<iuirMF:>T,  Eckley  B.  Coxe  Mining  Laboratory. 

Ore  is  delivered  at  the  rear  end  of  the  laboratory,  where  it 
may  be  fed  direct  to  an  elevator  discharging  to  the  bins,  or  it 
may  be  passed  over  the  grizzly,  through  the  Gates  breaker, 
and  then  to  the  elevator.  The  bin  is  divided  into  two  part.-j, 
one  for  base-metal  ores  and  one  for  gold-ores. 
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On  the  coarse-concentrating  side,  Fig.  10,  the  ore  is  deliv- 
ered by  a  wall  feeder  to  the  rolls,  then  to  the  elevator,  and  to 
the  trommels  and  Brown  classifier.  This  material  may  be 
jigged,  or  sent  by  a  Frenier  pump  to  the  tables,  or  delivered 
to  the  Huntington  mill  for  further  reduction.  The  three  jigs 
are  three-compartment,  Harz  type.  The  crushing-machinery, 
elevators,  jigs,  and  pump  are  run  by  a  30-h-p.  motor. 

The  gold-ores  are  delivered  to  a  Challenge  feeder ;  then  fed 
to  the  stamp-battery  and  plates.  A  5-h-p.  motor  runs  the 
stamp-battery.     An  amalgam-trap  will  permit  the  pulp  to  pass 
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Fig.  9. — Floor-Plan,  Eckley  B.  Coxe  Mining  Laboratory. 

to  a  second  Frenier  pump,  which  delivers  its  material  to  a 
Richards  classifier  and  Callow  settler.  The  classified  products 
may  be  fed  to  either  the  Frue  vanner,  Overstrom  table,  or 
both,  Fig.  11.  Material  from  these  machines  is  dropped  to  the 
third  Frenier  pump  and  sent  either  to  the  grinding-pan  or 
directly  to  the  agitation-  or  leaching-tanks.  These  latter 
machines  are  operated  by  a  5-h-p.  motor. 

The  cyanide-plant  consists  of  three  solution-tanks,  three 
leaching-tanks,  two  agitation-tanks  connected  by  a  1.5-in. 
centrifugal  circulating-pump,  two  gold-tanks,  eight  zinc-boxes, 
one  filter-press,  two  sump-tanks,  and  a  second  1.5-in.  centri- 
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fugal  pump  to  return  the  solution  to  the  upper  tanks.  A  2-h-p. 
motor  runs  this  pump;  the  other,  together  with  the  grinding- 
pan,  is  run  by  a  7.5-h-p.  motor.  The  tanks  are  all  of  California 
redwood. 

Ore-Testing  Laboratory. 

This  part  of  the  laboratory,  not  yet  equipped,  will  eventu- 
ally contain  small  crushers,  rolls,  and  screens  for  the  reduction 
and  sizing  of  small  batches  of  ore;  laboratory-classifiers  of 
Richards  and  Munroe  types;  hand-jigs,  and  small  tables, 
together  with  all  accessory  apparatus. 

Assay  Laboratory. 
This  space  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  tire-assays,  one 
for  wet-assays,  and  one  for  a  balance-room.  The  instruction 
in  assaying  at  Lehigh  is  in  charge  of  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment, hence  the  room  and  equipment  is  intended  only  to 
handle  the  products  of  the  laboratory.  The  usual  outfit  for 
assaying  will  be  found  here. 

Library,  Museum,  etc. 

The  general  library  ot  the  University  contains  most  of  the 
general  books  on  mining,  but  in  the  department-office  there  is  a 
small  reference-library  containing  most  of  the  books  ordinarily- 
required  by  students,  all  of  the  mining  journals,  and  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  catalogues,  photographs,  and  blue-prints 
of  mining-machinery. 

The  department  also  has  a  collection  of  air-drills,  coal- 
cutting  machinery,  prospecting-drill,  tipple-equipment,  steel- 
timbering,  mine-lamps,  and  the  like,  part  of  which  is  housed 
in  the  new  building. 

Scope  of  Laboratory. 
The  purpose  of  the  lal)oratory  is  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  methods  and  practice  of  ore-treatment,  and  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  investigation  and  research.  Instruction,  at  the  present 
time,  is  given  to  the  students  of  mining  and  metallurgy  during 
the  junior  year,  and  will  be  extended  to  include  the  senior  year. 
Lehigh  has  conimonh*  been  regarded  as  a  coal-mining  school ; 
but  the  present  equipment  places  it  among  those  schools 
which  also  emphasize  the  metal  side  of  the  mining  industry. 
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The  Newport  Iron-Mine. 

BY   B.    W.    VALLAT,    IRONWOOD,    MICH. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

The  Newport  mine,  located  at  Ironwood,  Gogebic  county, 
Mich.,  on  the  Gogebic  iron-range,  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Newport  Mining  Co.,  for  the  mining  of  iron-ore. 

I,  Geology. 

The  general  geology  of  the  Gogebic  range  has  been  deter- 
mined and  recorded  at  different  times  by  well-known  geolo- 
gists,^ and  their  work  will  be  referred  to  briefly  in  connection 
with  the  local  conditions  in  the  mine.  The  strike  of  the  forma- 
tion across  this  property  is  about  15°  north  of  east.  The  general 
dip  is  68°  to  the  north.  At  the  base  of  the  formation  on  the 
south  lies  the  granite.  Looking  north,  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike  of  the  formation,  we  have  the  foot-wall  of  quartz-slates 
and  quartzite  about  400  ft.  wide;  the  iron-formation  about  800 
ft.  wide,  and  the  hanging-wall  of  black  slates.  The  iron-forma- 
tion is  composed  of  banded  jasper  and  quartzite  together  with 
iron  oxide  and  concentrations  of  iron-ore.  In  character  the  ore 
is  a  soft  red  hematite,  with  occasional  masses  of  hard  blue  "steel 
ore."  The  formation  is  crossed  in  many  places  by  diorite  dikes, 
which  cut  through  at  various  angles,  the  larger  or  main  dikes 
dipping  into  the  foot-wall  in  a  SE.  direction  at  angles  varying 
from  15°  to  30°,  while  numerous  small  dikes  occur  which 
strike  through  the  formation  in  a  vertical  plane  and  at  approxi- 
mately right  angles  to  the  main  dikes. 

There  are  various  theories  concerning  these  dikes,  especially 
as  to  the  time  of  their  origin  with  relation  to  the  ore-deposition. 
The  commonl^^-accepted  theory  is  that  the  dikes  were  there 
first,  but  there  are  some  who  contend  that  they  were  formed 


*  Irving  and  Van  Hise,  Penokee  Iron  Bearing  Series  of  Michigan,  Monograph 
XIX.,  U.  S.  Ge(Jn(f{c(d  Survey  (1S92).  C.  K.  Leitli,  A  Suniiiiary  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior Geology,  with  Special  Keference  to  Recent  Studios  of  the  Iron-Bearing  Series, 
Tran$.,  xxxvi.,  101  to  153  (1906). 
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subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  tlie  ore.  Wliatever  their 
origin,  they  are  there  to-day,  and  in  relation  to  the  ore-bodies 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  must  be  carefully  located 
and  recorded  in  the  mine-development.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  dikes  have  been  responsible  for  a  prolonged  and  serious 
interruption  in  the  development  of  the  Gogebic  range.  Assum- 
ing that  the  dikes  were  in  place  first,  the  most  reasonable 
theory  seems  to  be  that  of  deposition  by  downward-percolating 
surface-waters  carrying  the  original  iron  carbonates  in  solution, 
tiie  iron  oxide  being  precij>itated  by  heat  or  other  agencies  as 
these  waters  became  cut  oft,  or  ponded,  in  their  downward 
course  by  impervious  strata  in  the  formation  and  deflected 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  We  know  that  the  dioritu 
dikes  and  foot-wall  slates  are  impervious  to  water;  that  what 
we  term  our  "main  dikes"  dip  into  the  foot-wall  at  right 
angle.^,  forming  V-^^>iip«^'*l  troughs  with  the  foot-wall,  an<l  a 
natural  basin  into  whicli  the  iron-l>earing  waters  would  flow. 
Here  they  find  their  lateral  limits  and  are  backed  up,  or  ponded, 
so  that  the  process  of  precipitation  and  concentration  is  allowed 
to  take  place  within  the  trough.  The  ore  in  the  Newport 
mine,  as  so  far  demonstrated  by  the  developments,  is  found 
deposited  on  a  succession  of  these  dikes  underlying  one 
another.  It  has  also  been  found  that  there  is  a  fault  through 
the  dikes,  about  100  i\.  north  of  the  foot-wall,  showing  a  tlirow 
of  about  450  ft.  east  and  west  parallel  to  the  foot-wall.  This 
fault,  found  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  old  mine  some  time  ago, 
has  been  <letiniti'ly  located  in  the  main  dike  on  whidi  the  ore 
is  now  being  mined.  Since  this  faulting  is  genenil  through 
the  dikes  so  far  encountered,  it  oflers  one  way  for  the  mineral- 
Itcaring  solutions  to  get  through  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
that  each  dike  carries  its  own  local  deposit  might  V>e  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  waters  of  deposition  flowing  into  these  castward- 
])itching  troughs  and  finding  their  eastern  limits,  backed  up 
towards  the  west  and  found  their  way  through  the  fault-breaks 
in  the  nature  of  an  overflow  on  to  the  next  succeeding  dikes. 

II.  History. 

At  the  time  the  present  owner  jmri'liased  this  property  the 
mining  was  confined  to  an  ore-deposit  lying  on  a  thick  dike  at 
a  depth  of  about  600  ft.     Some  diamond-drill  holes  had  \yeen 
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put  down  into  the  formation  below  this  dike  on  the  Newport 
property,  but  with  no  encouraging  results.  Following  the 
policy  of  developing  a  mine-operation  well  ahead  of  the  winning 
of  the  ore,  it  was  soon  evident  that  sinking  would  have  to  be 
undertaken,  and  shaft -A,  the  then  deepest  one,  was  selected  for 
this  purpose.  The  work  was  started  in  1898.  At  a  depth  of 
1,000  ft.,  or  the  9th  level,  a  small  ore-body  was  found  resting 
upon  another  dike.  The  shaft  was  continued  through  the  dike 
and  exposed  only  barren  formation  under  it.  From  that  time 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and 
most  discouraging  conditions.  Heavy  water-flows  were  en- 
countered, and  the  shaft  drowned-out  repeatedly,  causing  delays 
of  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  in  its  progress.  Moreover,  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  shaft  open  in  places,  due  to  the  treacherous 
and  broken-up  character  of  the  formation.  With  no  encourage- 
meirt  in  sight,  and  with  the  heavy  financial  drain  necessarily 
attached  to  such  conditions,  it  was  persistent  determination  and 
eftbrt,  to  say  the  least,  that  carried  this  shaft  down  a  further 
distance  of  750  ft.  below  the  dike  at  the  1,000-ft.  level,  and 
penetrated  the  new  ore-body,  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
subsequent  development  of  this  mine.  In  the  year  1904,  or 
six  years  from  the  time  the  work  was  started  at  the  7th  level, 
the  shaft  struck  into  ore  at  a  total  depth  of  1,800  ft.  A  theory, 
or  opinion,  which  has  been  altered  by  this  work  is  that  the 
ores  in  this  district  would  deteriorate  in  quality  and  become 
lean  at  a  depth  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  This  opinion  is 
still  held  by  many  w^ho  perhaps  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
later  developments  in  the  district.  Recent  development  of  the 
two  bottom  levels  of  the  IS^ewport  mine  has  shown  up  as  high 
grade,  clean,  and  concentrated  a  body  of  ore  as  any  of  the  levels 
above,  and  this  at  a  depth  of  nearly  2,400  feet. 

III.  Equipment. 

The  mine  is  equipjied  with  a  modern  surface-plant,  and  new 
equipment  of  latest  design  is  being  added  wherever  it  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  The  more  important 
units  only  will  be  liriofly  mentioned  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  general  t)peration  of  the  mine.  The  boiler-plant 
consists  of  six  Wickes  vertical  water-tube  boilers,  five  250  h-p. 
and  one   400  h-p.,  giving  a  total  b<nler-capacity  of  1,650  h-p. 
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Eacli  boiler  is  equipjied  witli  Roiicy  stukerB.  The  coal  is 
hainlle<l  into  the  boiler-house  bins  from  the  trestle  stock-pile 
by  means  of  belt-conveyors  and  a  bucket-elevator.  The  en^ne- 
house,  of  brick-and-steel  construction,  covers  an  area  of  5»j  by 
163  ft.  The  plant  in  this  buildini^  consists  of  two  Thomjtson- 
Greer  hoisting-engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  with  '24-  by  4H-in. 
cylinders,  each  hoist  equi{»ped  with  two  tandem  eircular 
drums,  8  ft.  in  diameter  by  12  ft.  face,  each  drum  containing 
individual  friction-clutch  and  brake-gear  for  the  purpose  of 
hoisting  in  balance  from  any  level.  One  hoist  is  used  for  ore 
exclusively,  while  the  other  operates  the  cages  for  hamlling 
men,  timber,  and  su|»jilies.  Meau.s  are  provided  at  the  shaft 
for  interchanging  the  cages  for  skips  so  that  l)oth  hoists  may 
operate  four  skips  on  ore  at  the  same  time,  if  desired.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  consists  of  a  Xordberg  cross-compound, 
two-stage,  air-compressor,  of  2,500  cu.  ft.  capacity,  cylin<lers  16 
in.  by  32  in.  by  42  in.  steam,  and  17.5  in.  by  21»  in.  by  42  in. 
air;  a  Westinghouse  150-kw.,  250-volt,  generator,  <lirect-con- 
nected  to  a  Xordberg  tandem-compoun<l  Corliss  engine,  10  in. 
by  20  in.  by  36  in.;  a  250-kw.,  250-volt,  generator,  driven  by  a 
14-in.  by  28-in.  by  36-in.  cross-compound  Allis-Chalmers  en- 
gine; and  lastly,  a  500-kw,  mi.xed-pres8ure  Curtis  turbine 
e(|uip|ied  with  an  American  regenerator  and  a  Wheeler  con- 
denser. This  e<iuipment,  which  is  a  recent  installation  and 
somewhat  new  to  a  mine-operation,  furnishes  electric  power 
for  the  entire  operation,  and  replaces  the  reciprocating  electric 
units,  which  are  held  in  reserve. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  modern  simple  reciprtK-ating-engines 
we  obtain  a  very  low  percentage  of  steam-efficiency,  especially 
in  the  hoisting-engine.  For  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  large 
amount  of  steam  which  is  exhausted  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
converting  it  into  useful  power  in  the  form  of  electric  energy, 
tlie  exhaust-steam  from  the  hoisting-engines  ami  compressor 
is  conveyed  to  the  turbine  through  the  regenerator,  which  acts 
as  the  receiving-and-storage  tank.  Cnder  normal  h«»isting- 
conditions  there  is  enough  exhaust  steam  to  run  the  turbine  at 
low  pressure  most  of  the  time,  thus  generating,  at  a  very  small 
cost,  electric  power  sufficient  for  the  entire  operation.  When 
the  low-pressure  steam  is  insuthcient  to  operate  the  turbine  up 
to  its  rcijuired  speed,  due  to  inactive  intervals  between  shifts 
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or  floluys  in  hoisting,  high-pressure  steam  is  automatically  sup- 
plied to  the  high-pressure  side  of  the  turhine  through  a  con- 
nection to  the  main  steam-line  for  this  purpose.  This  arrange- 
ment provides  for  the  continuous  operation  of  the  turbine. 

The  machine-shop,  a  new  brick-and-steel  structure, is  equipped 
throughout  with  individual  motor-driven  machines  of  the  latest 
ty[)e.  A  new  store-house,  blacksmith-shop,  carpenter-shop, 
laboratory,  and  hospital,  of  latest  design  and  equipment,  are 
now  in  course  of  construction. 

The  change-house  or  "  dry  "  for  the  men,  a  brick-and-steel 
building  of  the  latest  design,  is  equipped  for  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  the  miners.  It  is  a  two-story  or  double-decked 
building,  32  by  187  ft.  in  plan;  the  floors  are  of  concrete, 
graded  so  as  to  drain  to  a  central  gutter,  which  enables  the 
keepers  to  flush  the  floors  with  a  hose  daily.  The  change- 
rooms  are  provided  with  shower-baths,  stationary  wash-basins, 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  set  of  two  lockers  for  each  pair  of 
men,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  clean  and 
working-clothes  separately.  The  lockers  are  arranged  in  aisles 
with  the  open  expanded-metal  type  for  clean  clothes  on  one 
side,  and  the  sheet  metal  or  inclosed  lockers  for  working- 
clothes  opposite,  which  latter  are  equipped  with  an  expanded- 
metal  bottom  with  hot-water  heating-coils  underneath,  providing 
for  a  circulation  of  hot  air  through  the  locker  to  a  hood  at  the 
top  which  leads  into  a  pipe  extending  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. Tliis  allows  the  clothes  to  dry  thoroughly  between  shifts, 
and  at  the  same  time  conducts  the  foul  air  of  the  lockers  out 
of  the  building.    There  are  accommodations  here  for  768  men. 

The  above-described  equipment  pertains  to  D  shaft,  which  is 
tlie  main  operating-shaft  of  the  Newport  mine.  The  shaft-house 
is  of  steel  construction,  with  pockets  and  dumping-facilities  for 
four  skips.  Self-dumping  skips,  each  of  6  tons  capacity,  are  used. 
The  same  general  arrangement  for  handling  the  ore  in  the 
shaft-house  is  used  in  most  of  the  mines  in  this  and  the  other 
Lake  Sujierior  districts.  A  general  view  of  the  structure  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  front  of  and  connected  to  the  shaft-house 
is  a  steel  runway,  Fig.  2,  carrying  a  5-ton  electric  crane  for 
handling  heavy  timber,  supplies,  skips,  and  cages.  A  railroad- 
track  extends  under  one  end  of  the  crane-runway,  so  that 
heavy  material  may  bo  handled  direct  from  the  car  to  the  shaft 
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very  cuHily.     Tliis  arraii^^cinont  is  very  efficient  and  iriiii<*rtai»t, 
and  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  labor. 

IV.    MiNE-EgUIPMENT    AND    OPERATION. 

The  operation  of  the  mine  for  the  j)a8t  two  years  has  Vjcen 
carried  on  almost  entirely  through  nhaft  IJ.  This  nhaft  was 
put  down  in  the  foot-wall  and  started  soon  after  the  new  ore- 
Itody  was  penetrated  in  the  A  shart.  It  is  lined  with  steel 
throughout  and  lagged  with  cedar  lagging.  The  general  plan 
of  the  shaft  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  inside  dimensions  are  6 
ft.  Ity  28  ft.  6  in.,  divided  into  four  hoisting-compartments, 
each  5  ft.  7  in.  hy  6  ft.,  ami  a  ladder-and-pipe  compartment  4 
ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  It  lies  on  the  dip  of  the  fo<jt-wall,  or  at  an 
angle  of  68°,  and  is  ti(>w  2,400  ft.  deep,  measured  on  this 
angle.  For  most  of  the  time  two  of  the  hoisting-compart- 
ments are  used  for  ore,  and  two  for  cages,  all  four  being 
equipped  with  a  4-ft.  gauge  track  laid  with  60-lb.  rails  liolted 
direct  to  the  wall-plates,  and  6  in.  by  8  in.  tamarack  back- 
runners  or  guides. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  description  of  the  underground 
equipment  and  the  general  operation  of  the  mine,  I  wish 
to  mention  here  the  production  made  at  this  shaft  during 
the  year  1010.  The  total  jtroduction  for  the  year  of  807 
working-days  was  1,074,800  tons,  or  an  average  of  3.500 
tons  per  day.  The  best  daily  hoist  was  6,652  tons  in  21  hr.. 
and  the  best  month,  112,719  tons,  in  August.  The  extreme 
hoisting-distance  was  2,400  ft.,  and  the  average  about  2,150  ft., 
the  production  coming  from  four  diflerent  levels.  The  ma.vi- 
muni  hoisting-speed  was  2,200  ft.  jter  minute.  Five  separate 
grades  of  ore  were  nuiintained  and  shijtpcd,  and  the  hanclling 
of  the  men,  timber,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  operation 
was  also  done  in  this  shaft.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  record 
tonnage-production  in  this  country  for  a  single,  dee|>-mine  shat>. 
It  must  not  be  construed  that  this  production  was  made  for  reconl 
IMirposes;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
heavy  year's  requirements  for  delivery  which  made  an  expedi- 
tious operation  imperative.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to 
know  something  about  the  etjuipment,  method  of  handling, 
and  system  of  mining,  which  made  this  production  possible 
from  one  shaft. 
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The  main-level  stations  in  the  mine,  which  are  established 
in  front  of  the  shaft,  are  equipped  with  pockets  and  slides  for 
receiving  the  ore  from  the  mine-cars  and  loading  it  into  the 
skips  for  hoisting.  These  stations  and  pockets  are  of  steel 
construction,  shown  in  Fiijs.  4  and  5  of  the  19th  level  station. 


Fig.  5. — Station  and  Pockkts  at  19th  Level,  D  Shaft. 

There  are  eight  receiving-pockets  under  the  floor  of  the  station, 
which  take  care  of  the  different  grades  of  ore  and  serve  four 
skips,  when  necessary.  The  total  storage-capacity  of  the  eight 
pockets  is  200  tons  of  ore.     Two  parallel  tracks,  laid  lengthwise 
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across  the  station,  are  coiiiicctcii  to  tiic  track-system  of  the 
level.  Each  track  serves  a  set  of  four  jtockets,  thus  giving  a 
pair  of  pocketa  for  each  skijHroad.  A  tliinl  track  is  brought 
in  across  the  station  on  the  19th  level,  next  to  the  shaft,  for 
tim])er-  and  supply-trucks,  which  can  he  spotted  in  front  of 
the  cages  to  receive  their  loa<l.s  without  blocking  the  ore-trattic. 
Below  each  pair  of  shaft-pockets,  and  directly  under  the  dis- 
charging-chutes,  is  a  secondary  ]>ocket,  or  nieasu ring-slide,  for 
each  skip-road.  These  sli<les  hohl  appro.ximately  6  tons,  or  a 
full  Hkij>-load  of  ore,  and  are  tilled  between  trips;  that  is,  while 
a  loaded  skip  is  being  hoisted  to  the  surface  and  an  empty  one 
is  returning,  a  load  is  "measured  out"  from  the  main  pocket 
chute  above  and  is  ready,  so  that  the  instant  the  returning 
empty  skip  touches  the  shaft-gate,  on  which  the  skip  rests 
when  receiving  a  load,  the  stop  or  door  of  the  slide  is  thrown 
open  by  the  skip-tender  and  a  full  load  dumped  into  the  skip 
as  fast  as  gravity  oati  take  it.  This  takes  place  while  the 
loaded  ski}),  which  was  hoisted,  is  dumping  into  the  shaft- 
poekets  on  surface.  The  time  required  tor  this  operation  is 
about  4  sec,  which  is  the  interval  between  trips  when  the  hoist 
is  at  rest.  This  arrangement  is  one  of  the  main  features  which 
make  rapid  hoisting  possible  at  this  mine. 

The  plan  of  the  17th  level.  Fig.  6,  shows  the  regular  method 
of  a  main-level  development  of  the  ore-body  from  the  shaft. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  drifts  and  cross-cuts  are  driven  100  ft. 
apart  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  subject  to  variation  due  to  the 
horses  of  rock  which  are  occasionally  encountered  in  the  ore- 
body,  the  object  being  to  avoid  all  development  in  rock  except 
where  absolutely  necessary.  All  openings  have  to  be  well 
timlnred.  On  the  main  levels  8-ft.  sets  (8-t*t.  post«  and  caps) 
of  heavy  timber  are  placed  6  ft.  apart  as  the  openings  are  being 
driven,  anil  back  and  sides  are  closely  lagire<l  between  sets. 
This  work  must  be  carefully  done,  as  it  is  necessary  to  nniintain 
these  openings  for  several  years,  since  a  main  level,  after  being 
opened  up,  becomes  the  operating-level  for  the  transportation 
of  the  ore  from  the  sub-level  mining  above,  as  will  be  shown 
later.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opening-up  of  the  ore-body  by 
main  levels  well  ahead  of  the  actual  mining  is  necessary,  and 
besides  developing  the  future  possibilities  and  future  operation 
of  the  mine,  serves  a  most  important  purpose  in  draining  the 
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overlying  ore  of  the  water  which  usually  accompanies  a  soft-ore 
deposit.  It  also  tends  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  making  a 
fairly-uniform  pumping-operation  possible.  In  this  ore-deposit 
the  water  drains  off  very  rapidly  to  the  bottom  level,  so  when 
the  actual  mining  takes  place  the  ore  is  very  dry  and  is  much 
more  easily  handled.  When  an  extra  heavy  flow  of  water  is 
encountered  in  driving  a  new  opening,  the  work  is  stopped  and 
the  ground  allowed  to  drain  until  the  flow  diminishes.  The 
water  handled  in  the  Newport  mine  is  remarkably  light  for 
such  a  deep  mine,  not  exceeding  350  gal.  per  minute. 
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Fig.  6. — Plan  of  the  17th  Level,  D  Shaft. 

The  system  of  mining  used  is  the  "  sub-slicing  "  system,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "  top  "  slicing,  also  as  "  slicing  and  caving." 
Caving  is  necessarily  a  component  part  of  this  system.  Refer- 
ring to  Fig.  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  raises  are  indicated  along  the 
drifts  and  cross-cuts  about  every  50  ft.  These  raises,  5  by  7 
ft.,  and  lined  with  cribbing,  or  6-in.  round  timber,  are  put  up 
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to  the  main  level  iibove,  usually  a  vertical  diBtaticc  of  from  75 
to  100  fcL't.  They  are  eHtal)lirthe<l  wherever  possible  at  a 
maxiiiiiini  •listance  of  50  ft,  iijtart,  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
long  traiMK  from  workiiig-Itlaces  in  the  suh-Ievels.  From  these 
raises,  suh-levels  are  o[)ene(l  up  in  their  proper  order  by  means 
of  drifts  and  eross-cuts  connecting  the  various  raises,  and  later 
sub-divided  into  50  ft.  pillars,  see  Fig.  7,  just  before  the  final 
miiiiiii;-out  system  begins.  Sub-levels  are  opened  out  every  15 
ft.  between  the  main  levels,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  suli 
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above  a  main  level,  which  is  established  at  a  height  ot  18  tt.  in 
order  to  allow  3  ft.  more  of  a  back  over  the  main  level  for 
better  protection,  thus  making  slices  of  this  thickness,  which 
are  mined  out  in  blocks  or  sections  from  300  to  400  ft.  east  and 
west  along  the  ore-body,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  all  the  sub- 
levol  work,  7-ft.  timber  is  used,  and  as  the  openings  require 
only  temporary  support,  smaller  timber  is  used  than  on  the 
main    levels,   usuallv    from    8-   to    12-in.    round    timber.     The 
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ground  is  closely  timbered  and  lagged,  the  sets  being  placed 
from  4  to  5  ft.  apart,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

To  start  this  system  of  mining,  a  main  level  is  opened  some- 
where near  the  top  of  the  ore-body,  within  50  or  75  ft.,  and 
raises  put  up  to  the  rock  capi»ing.  At  an  average  of  15  ft. 
below  the  capping,  a  sub-level  is  opened  out  from  the  raises 
in  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  ore-body  back  towards  the 
west  for  a  distance  of  300  ft.,  thus  making  a  first  section  300 
ft.  long,  and  the  full  width  of  the  ore-body  from  foot-  to  hang- 
ing-wall. The  eastern  extremity  of  this  section  will  be  imme- 
diately under  the  capping,  owing  to  the  eastward  pitch,  Figs. 
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Fig.  8. — Longitudinal  Section  of  Mining  in  300-ft.  Blocks  or  Sections. 
Vertical  Scale  Exaggerated. 


8  iiiul  9.  This  section  is  then  split  up  into  50-ft.  pillars,  Fig. 
7,  and  the  final  step  in  mining  out  the  ore  starts  usually  on 
the  hanging-side  of  the  ore-body.  The  first  slicing-drift  or 
cross-cut.  A,  Figs.  9  and  10,  is  now  driven,  the  same  size  as 
the  regular  sub-level  drifts,  timbered  and  lagged  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  inside  of  the  first  pillar.  Tmniodintoly  alongside 
of  this  drift  another  one,  B,  is  driven  iKirallel  to  yl,  so  that 
the  adjacent  legs  or  posts  of  the  sets  in  each  opening  overlap 
one  another.  There  now  remains  a  slice  of  ore  above  A  and 
i?from  6  to  7  ft.  thick.  In  Fig.  9  and  in  the  third  sketch  of 
Fig.  10,  the  two  final  steps  in  the  operation  are  shown  together. 
The  ore  owr  A  is  bhisted  down  by  drilling  short  holes,  to  guard 
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ai^ainst  disturbing  the  rock  capping  ami  allow  the  ore  to  fall 
away  from  it  clean.  The  timber  setn  are  left  to  stand  if  they 
will.  The  ore  is  then  shoveled  into  the  small  0.5-ton  sub  oars 
or  "  bugg^ies,"  trammed  to  the  nearest  raise  and  the  ore 
duiiipe*!  into  it.  All  this  is  done  by  the  men  working  under 
the  protecting  timbers  of  B.  When  all  the  ore  over  A  is  taken 
out  the  full  length  of  the  slice,  the  floor  is  "  covered  down  " 
with  old  lagging,  blocking,  or  pieces  of  timber,  and  the  original 
timber  nets,  which  are  left  behind  to  accumulate  with  it.  Fig.  9. 
Upon  this  the  unsupported  rock  capping  keeps  shelling  off  and 
dropping,   so   that    this  covering    protects    the   next  sub-slice 
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Fio.  9.— Slices  cmdeb  Rock  Capping. 


directly  underneatli  from  the  rock  and  sand  mi.xing  in  with  the 
ore  when  it  is  being  mined  out  in  its  turn.  A  third  drit\  slice, 
f,  is  then  «lriven  next  to  B^  and  this  process  repeated  until  the 
l>illar,  and  eventually  the  entire  sub-level,  is  all  "pulled  back  " 
or  mined  out.  When  this  is  completed  the  entire  floor  of  the 
mincd-out  section  is  covered,  as  stated  above,  with  the  rock 
capping  left  to  cave  down  of  its  own  weight  on  the  timber 
cv)vering.  As  the  mining  is  carrie<i  down  to  the  successive 
sulvlevols  below,  the  old  timber  is  allowed  to  accumulate  with 
the  timber  covering  above  as  it  slowly  caves  tlown,  the  en- 
tire mass  forming  what  is  called  the  "gob,"  Fig.  10.     The  gob 
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plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  system  of  raining.  As  it 
gradually  descends  with  the  mining-out  of  the  sub-levels,  it 
grows  larger  and  heavier,  not  only  with  the  timber  it  accumu- 
lates but  with  the  rock  capping  which  is  continually  dropping 
down  on  top  of  it,  until  it  is  now  a  great  immense  network  or 
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Fig.  10.— Sketch  Showing  Method  Used  in  Sub-Level  Mining. 

matted  mass  of  timber,  under  tremendous  pressure,  slowly 
crushing  down  on  top  of  the  ore.  It  is  very  evident  that  this 
gob  must  form  an  ideal  and  perfectly  safe  roof  under  which  the 
ore  is  mined  out.  The  very  nature  of  its  make-up  prevents  it 
caving  in  suddenly,  and  while  it  is  continually  working  or  set- 
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tlinir  down,  it  gives  plenty  of  warning  to  the  men  by  the 
creiikiiig  of  the  tiniVjors,  especially  in  Hpots  where  it  tends  to 
cave  down  faster  than  is  usual.  It  also  forms  a  cushion  which 
effectually  absorbs  the  shock  of  an  extra  heavy  caving-in  of  the 
rock  capping  above. 

While  this  first  section,  or  block  ot  ;iou  i\.,  is  being  mined 
out,  the  next  section,  300  ft.  west  on  this  same  level,  is  being 
opened  and  prepared  as  described  above,  so  tliat  by  the  time 
the  first  block  is  mined  out  the  second  section  is  ready  for  the 
same  process.  At  the  same  time  the  first  section  on  the  next 
sub-level,  most  of  which  is  directly  under  the  rock  capping,  is 
being  opened  out  and  mined.  In  this  way  the  uppermost  sub- 
level  is  kept  300  ft.  to  the  west  in  advance  of  the  level  next 
below,  and  so  on  down.  This  part  of  the  system  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  a  sub-level  section  is  never  opened  up  for  mining 
beyond  the  usual  first  few  drifts  and  cross-cuts  until  the  section 
directly  above  has  been  mined  out.  When  a  main  level  is 
reached  as  the  mining  progresses  downward,  it  is  treated  ex- 
actly as  a  sub-level  and  mined  out  in  the  same  way,  the  ore 
going  down  through  the  raises  to  the  main  level  below.  The 
amount  of  development  of  sub-levels  ahead  of  actual  mining 
depends  altogether  upon  the  production  required.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  this  development  down  to  the  minimum,  and  it 
iw  imjtortant  that  the  ore  be  mined  out  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  development,  as  the  timber  can  only  be  depended  upon  to 
hold  up  the  ground  temporarily  at  best.  Where  so  many  raises 
are  available,  they  ofler  as  many  points  of  attack  in  ojHjning  up 
a  new  sub-level,  which  can  be  done  in  a  very  f^hort  time,  if  neces- 
sary. These  raises  also  facilitate  the  grailing  of  the  ore  which 
has  to  be  separated.  In  general,  this  system  is  most  satisfactory 
for  mining  this  ori'-body,  and  besides  being  safe  for  the  men,  in 
that  they  are  always  protected  by  timber  and  have  safe  openings 
behind  them  for  retreat,  it  permits  of  a  very  clean  and  high 
percentage  of  ore-extraction.  It  is  the  policy  in  the  operation 
of  this  mine  to  use  a  very  liberal  amount  of  timber  in  order  to 
gain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  extraction  of  the  ore,  in 
addition  to  nuiking  safe  working-conditions  for  the  men.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  timber  used,  it  required  about  653,500 
lin.  ft.  of  drif\  timber  and  5,278  ci^rds  of  lagging  to  mine  the 
ore  produced  in  llHO, 
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The  ore  is  trammed  out  of  the  workins:-places  to  the  nearest 
raise  in  the  small  huggies,  which  run  on  tracks  laid  with  8-lb. 
rails.  Turn-sheets  or  iron  plates  are  used  at  the  intersection 
of  the  drifts,  to  turn  the  corners.  The  ore  is  then  run  out  of 
the  raises  through  chutes  over  the  main-level  tracks  and  into 
the  cars  which  are  spotted  underneath.  The  main-level  cars 
are  of  2  tons  capacity,  and  of  the  double  side-door-dump  pat- 
tern. The  main-level  tracks  are  laid  with  30-lb.  rails.  The 
-electric-haulage  system,  used  throughout,  is  operated  wnth  4.5- 
ton  electric  locomotives.  The  loaded  cars,  standing  in  groups 
of  from  3  to  6  at  the  various  chutes,  are  made  up  into  a 
train  of  from  10  to  15  cars,  hauled  to  the  shaft-station  and 
dumped  into  the  pockets,  according  to  the  grade.     Two  men 
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FiG.  11. — Longitudinal  Section  through  Transfer-Raises. 

stand  on  either  side  of  the  train  as  it  comes  into  the  station, 
and  as  each  car  passes  over  the  proper  pocket,  the  door- 
catches  are  tripped  with  hammers  and  the  ore  falls  into  the 
pockets,  from  which  it  is  loaded  into  the  skips  as  before  de- 
scribed. A  train  of  cars  is  very  quickly  dumped  in  this  way 
as  it  passes  over  the  pockets. 

Fig.  7,  at  the  17th  level,  shows  a  long  drift  driven  within 
the  foot-wall  rock  and  connected  to  the  main  cross-cuts  in  the 
ore-body,  which  provides  a  permanent  haulage-way  for  the  ore- 
traffic;  and  since  the  main  haulage-ways  in  the  ore-body  are 
uncertain  and  liable  at  any  time  to  block  the  traffic,  due  to  the 
breaking-down  of  a  set  of  timber,  and  will  eventually  be 
obliterated  when  the  level  is  mined  out,  it  makes  a  safe,  sure 
and  self-maintaining  outlet.  As  a  provision  against  delays  or 
a  tie-up  of  any  kind  at  the   main-level  stations,  a  system  of 
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tranKfer-raiHcs  in  the  foot-wall  <irift8  has  heen  arrange<l,  whicli 
arc  really  wmall  shafts,  3  by  15  ft,  inside  the  cribhint^,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  two  for  ore  and  one  for  a 
ladder-road,  extending  from  one  main  level  to  another,  as 
shown  in  Fi^.  11,  and  iii<li<!ited  on  tin-  main-level  plan.  This 
system  is  operative  from  all  the  main  levels  down  to  the 
bottom,  or  19th,  level,  and  with  the  connecting  foot-wall  drift 
between  I)  and  K  shafts,  described  below,  the  entire  product 
may  be  transferred  to  and  hoisted  through  K  shaft.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie-up  at  a  main-level  station  which  will  stop 
hoisting  at  this  point,  the  ore-trains  dump  into  the  transfer- 
raises  instead  of  the  station-pockets,  and  the  ore  is  hauled 
to  the  shaft-station  from  the  transfer-chutes  on  the  ne.\t  level 
below.  If  the  delay  is  a  short  one  the  transfers  serve  as 
storage-raises,  and  the  ore  is  allowed  to  remain  in  them  until 
such  time  as  it  can  be  handlcil  without  interfering  with  the 
regular  trafiic  on  the  level  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoistetl.  If 
the  hoisting-operation  is  delayed  long  enough  to  allow  the 
transfer-raises  and  sub-level  raises  to  become  full,  the  ore  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  bottom  level  through  the  transfers  and 
finally  over  to  K  shaft,  through  the  connecting-drift,  to  be 
hoisted.  This  makes  the  operation  of  handling  the  ore  under- 
ground very  flexible,  so  that  it  would  require  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  circumstances  to  tie  up  the  production  completely. 
Shaft  A",  situated  0.5  mile  east  of/),  is  the  only  other  operat- 
ing-shaft of  the  Newport  mine,  and  while  it  has  not  been 
operated  continuously  on  its  own  ore-bodies,  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  I)  shaft  on  the  bottom  level  by  a  long  foot-wall 
drift,  as  noted  above,  thus  serving  as  an  excellent  auxiliary  out- 
let for  D  shaft,  both  for  ore  and  men  when  necessary,  and  also 
greatly  improving  the  ventilation  of  the  entire  mitie.  Connec- 
tion is  also  maintained  with  shaft  yl,both  for  ventilation  and  aa 
an  emergency-outlet  for  the  men.  The  connecting-drift  between 
D  and  A',  2,000  ft.  long,  is  a  10-  by  10-ft.  opening,  all  in  the 
foot-wall  rock,  and  is  equipped  with  a  track  of  40-lb.  rails, 
electric  haulage,  electric  lighted.  This  drift  was  driven  from 
both  shafts  at  the  same  time  and  connected  up,  or  "  holed," 
in  November,  1909,  140  days  after  starting  the  work.  The 
best  month's  record  was  a  total  of  59n  ft.  <lriven  by  both 
parties  in  26  days,  287  ft.  from  D  and  308  ft.  from  K. 
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AVitli  tVie  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  ore,  shipped  by 
rail  during  the  winter  months,  the  production  is  stock-piled  on 
surface  until  the  season  of  navigation  opens  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
During  the  navigation  period  the  shipments  are  made  from 
the  shaft,  and  from  the  stock-piles  by  means  of  steam-shovels. 
The  ore  is  shipped  by  rail  to  Ashland,  the  nearest  Lake  Supe- 
rior port,  and  into  the  ore-docks,  from  which  boats  are  loaded 
for  Lake  Erie  ports.  During  the  year  1910  there  was  stocked 
309,000  tons  from  D  shaft  during  the  winter  months,  and 
shipped  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

A  recent  installation  of  interest  is  a  new  pump-house,  30  by 
60  by  18  ft,  cut  out  in  the  solid  granite  back  of  the  foot-wall 
on  the  bottom  level,  and  connected  to  the  main  drift  by  a 
cross-cut.  Installed  here  is  a  Prescott  crank-and-fly- wheel, 
cross-compound  Corliss  pumping-engine,  22  in.  by  42  in.  by 
4.75  in.  by  36  in.,  with  pot-form  water  end.  This  unit  pumps 
direct  to  the  surface  against  a  vertical  head  of  2,150  ft.,  at  a 
total  capacity  of  500  gal.  per  minute. 


Notes  on  the  Liberty  Bell  Mine. 

BY  CHARLES  A.    CHASE,  DENVER,  COLO. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

This  paper,  descriptive  of  a  single  mine,  is  presented  in  the 
belief  that  it  may  furnish  useful  suggestions  to  mine-managers 
encountering  similar  problems;  and  it  includes  the  details 
which  will  enable  them  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  methods 
oraplo^'ed — especially  where  these  depart  from  common  prac- 
tice. It  should  be  added,  however,  that  this  mine  is  not 
typical  of  the  San  Juan  district,  but  differs  markedly  from 
neighboring  mines  in  physical  conditions  and  metallurgical 
requirements. 

The  Liberty  Bell  mine  is  situated  in  San  Miguel  county, 
Colo.,  on  the  west  front  of  the  San  Juan  mountains,  2  miles 
north  of  Telluride.  The  vein  was  discovered  in  1876  by  Wm. 
L.  Cornett,  who,  with  subsequent  locators,  took  up  claims  along 
tlie  apex.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  development-work  was  ac- 
complished, and  a  few  tons  of  ore  were  smelted  or  milled  ; 
l)ut    profitable   working    proved    impossible    under    existing 
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conditions ;  and  the  jirc^jaTtv  ia\  idle  until  1897,  when 
Arthur  Winslovv  accjuired  it  tor  the  United  States  A  Britis!.h 
Columbia  Nf  ining  Co.  After  due  investigation  and  preliminary 
development,  and  the  initial  construction  of  mine-huildings, 
tramway,  an<l  a  ten-stamp  section  of  the  proposed  SO-stamp 
mill,  the  Liberty  Bell  Gold  Mining  Co.  was  organized,  and 
operations  began  in  December,  1898.  There  have  been,  since 
that  date,  two  complete  wuspensionn,  aggregating  10  months, 
for  extensive  additions  and  alterations  at  the  mill ;  a  sus{»en^ion 
of  3  months  in  1902  for  reconstruction,  following  disastrous 
snow-slides;  and  one  for  4  months  in  1903,  by  reason  of  labor- 
troubles — a  total  of  a  year  and  a  half  Otherwise,  the  working 
of  the  mine  has  been  continuous,  and  producticm  has  ex- 
panded to  400  tons  of  ore  daily. 

The  revival  of  the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Winslow  took  place  at 
the  time  when  the  treatment  of  raw  mill-tailings  by  direct 
cyanidation  was  first  demonstrated  as  profitable,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  after  the  first  successful  long-distance  transmission 
of  electric  power.  Kxperiments  in  the  cyaniding  of  tailings 
froHj  amalgamation  and  concentratiiMi  were  begun,  almost 
immediatel}'.  In  September,  1899,  an  experimental  7-ton  leach- 
ing-plant  was  installed,  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Mercer  and 
F.  L.  liosqui;  and  in  May,  1900,  a  250-ton  leaching-plant  of 
the  South  African  type  wa.s  reatly  for  operation.  It  was  evi- 
<lent  from  the  outset  that  the  mine  could  be  made  profit- 
able, although  this  plant  treated  probably  the  lowest  grade  of 
material  then  handled  in  this  country  by  this  process.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Telluride  Power  Co.  had  just  undertaken 
to  furnish  power  to  customers;  and  the  success  of  this  pioneer 
entiTjirise  helped  to  render  possible  the  profitable  operation  of 
the  Liberty  Hell. 

The  Mine. 

The  vein  occupies  a  strong  fault-fissure,  developed  princi- 
pally in  the  San  Juan  formation  of  amlesitie  flows,  tufls,  and 
breeeias,  and  striking  almost  exactly  NW.  and  SE.,  though 
bearing  more  nearly  E.  and  W.  than  the  Tom  Boy,  Argentine, 
Smuggler-Union,  and  other  veins  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  average  dip  is  nearly  57°  SW.,  but  varies  from  45°  to  ver- 
tical, being  in  general  flatter  and  more  irregular  than  that  in 
neighboring  productive  mines.     Though  traceable  on  the  sur- 
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face  for  3  miles  or  more,  the  productive  development  is  con- 
fined to  6,600  ft.  The  average  width  in  the  area  worked  for 
the  past  12  years  (including  pinched  and  unworkable  ground) 
has  been  3  ft.  In  the  ground  actually  stoped,  the  width  has 
been  4.3  ft.  In  other  words,  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  opened  has 
proved  workable.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  estimate  of 
18  cu.  ft.  as  the  bulk  of  a  ton  of  ore  in  place,  and  on  the  area 
mined  and  the  tonnage  produced. 

The  vein-material  is  generally  crushed,  loose,  and  oxidized, 
indicating  much  movement  in  the  plane  of  the  vein.  Hard 
massive  quartz  and  calcite  occur,  but  the  more  common  appear- 
ance is  that  of  more  or  less  regularly  banded  quartz  or  calcite, 
or  both,  with  bands  or  bunches  of  feldspathic  country-rock,  in 
various  stages  of  alteration  and  silicitication,  and  often  com- 
pletely kaolinized.  This  kaolin  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
vein,  occurring  in  masses,  filling  interstices,  and  as  a  gouge 
along  one  or  both  walls.  Commonly  brown  or  black  (presum- 
ably by  reason  of  the  presence  of  manganese),  it  gives  those 
colors  to  almost  all  ore  produced.  Rhodonite  and  rhodocrosite 
are  occasionally  seen. 

The  following  analysis,^  by  Arthur  Winslow  (Column  A), 
of  Liberty  Bell  ore  was  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1898.  Column  B  indicates  what  the  ore  should 
be,  unoxidized : 


Quartz  and  clay  (insolubles), 

Calcite,  . 

Apatite, . 

Limonite, 

Pyrite,    . 

Arsenopyrite  (?) 

Bornite,  . 

Undetermined  (C,  H^O,  and  lot^s), 


A. 
Per  Cent. 

B. 
Per  Cent 

84.44 

84.44 

9.4o 

9.45 

0.20 

0.20 

3.30 

0.35 

3.60 

0.24 

0.24 

0.15 

0.23 

1.87 

1.84 

100.00 


100.00 


The  upper  workings  showed  general  oxidation,  and  when 
the  Stilwell  tunnel  cut  the  vein,  1,000  ft.  lower,  the  first  evi- 
dence of  proximity  w^as  black  mud,  gushing  from  the  drill- 
holes. Subsequent  development  at  the  lower  level  and  in  the 
raise  connecting  to  the  upper  workings  has  shown  oxidation 
as  complete  as  in  the  zone  above. 


»  Trans.,  xxix.,  293  (1899). 
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The  vein  is  notably  uniform  through  great  length  and  depth. 
Ore  has  been  stoped  for  6,000  ft.  along  the  strike  and  2,200  ft. 
along  the  dip.  Within  this  area  occur  local  enrichments, 
varying  in  size  from  small,  rich  pockets  to  considerable  bodies. 
So  far,  precise  outlines  have  not  been  defined.  In  places,  the 
apparent  boundaries  have  been  nearly  horizontal,  a  condition 
whicli  C.  W.  Purington  reported  in  1896  in  other  mines  of  the 
district.^ 

As  already  remarked,  the  vein  is  developed  principally  in 
the  San  Juan  series  of  andesitic  tuffs,  breccias,  and  flows.  Only 
a  small  area  is  within  the  higher  (Silverton)  series  of  interca- 
lated andesite  and  rhyolite.  A  winze  on  the  vein,  225  ft. 
down  from  the  Stilwell  tunnel  level,  passed  the  contact  between 
the  San  Juan  formation  and  the  Telluride  formation  of  grits 
and  conglomerates  at  125  ft.  on  the  foot- wall  and  200  ft.  on 
the  hanging-wall.  At  the  lowest  point,  the  vein  was  narrower, 
and  the  gold-  and  silver-content  lower,  than  above.  The  vein- 
filling  was  largely  gouge.  These  changes  signify  little  in  a  vein 
where  the  distribution  of  pay-ore  is  so  erratic.  This  is  the  first 
working  of  the  district  which  has  gone  down  into  this  lower 
horizon,  directly  beneath  a  largely-productive  ore-body  in  the 
volcanic  rocks  above;  the  vein  shows  generally  less  diminu- 
tion of  values  with  depth  than  others  of  the  district.  The 
hanging-wall  is  treacherous;  fortunately,  it  is  usually  much 
firmer  where  the  vein  is  wide. 

Min  ing-  Operation  s. 
The  longitudinal  section  of  the  mine.  Fig.  1,  shows  the  sys- 
tem of  co-ordinates  in  use.  On  the  strike,  the  mine  is  laid  off 
laterally  both  ways  from  the  junction  of  a  vertical  plane,  AB, 
normal  to  the  strike,  with  the  plane  of  the  vein.  On  the  dip, 
the  succeeding  letters  represent  100-ft.  lifts  from  the  tunnel- 
level.  Chutes  and  man-ways  take  their  whole  number  from 
the  block  in  which  they  occur,  east  or  west,  and  their  decimal 
designation  from  their  position  in  the  block.  For  examjile, 
36.3  chute  in  G  level  is  3,630  ft.  east  of  the  dividing-plane, 
and  is  immediately  under  36.3  chute  in  levels  above.  This 
system  is  patent  to  all,  and  is  both  a  help  and  a  safeguard  to 
all  men  underground. 

'  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  tlie  Telluride  Quadrangle." 
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The  loose,  soft  vein-filliii«;  and  the  flat  dip  iiiivu  controlled 
tJie  mining-practice.  When  the  mine  was  tirnt  opened,  the 
economy  of  air-drills  in  soft,  narrow  vein«  \va«  doubted.  Cer- 
tainly, with  ahiindant,  Hkilled  hand-miners  there  could  have 
heen  little  gained  by  the  use  of  piston-ilrills  in  Htopin^  or 
rairtini^.  On  the  other  hand,  drifting  by  hand  i«  slow  at  best, 
iiiid  the  mine  has  [>aid,  in  later  years,  a  heavy  penalty  for  its 
hIow  early  developineiit.  To  the  SE.,  the  a{»ex  is  masked 
by  great  depths  of  slide-rock.  Therefore,  development  was 
from  below;  and  it  was  always  necessary  to  mine  below,  before 
the  ground  above  could  be  made  ready — a  misfortune  in  soft 
material. 

In  llM)4-5  two  new  types  of  power-drills  appeared:  the 
Temple  electric-air  drill ;  and  the  Leyner  rock-terrier,  a  small 
air-hammer  machine  The  former  proved  useful  and  efficient 
in  drifting,  and  the  latter  in  stoping  and  raising,  rower- 
mining  having  been  proved  a  success,  an  adequate  plant  was 
installed;  and  since  that  time  development  has  been  rapid 
and  systematic,  so  that. to-day  the  mine  is  in  a  well-developed 
condition. 

An  undertaking  of  tirst  importance  was  the  Stilwell  tunnel, 
c()mj>leted  in  May,  1905.  This  adit,  driven  at  an  elevation  of 
10,400  ft.,  800  ft.  below  the  lowest  (I)  level  of  the  upper  mine, 
cut  the  vein  at  2,<)00  ft.  The  ore  was  of  paying  grade,  and 
utiiforMi  in  character  with  that  above,  giving  promise  of  long 
life  for  the  mine  and  warranting  jdans  for  a  commensurate 
e(Hiipment. 

.\  raise,  to  become  the  nniin  artery  of  the  mine,  was  driven 
1,010  It.  to  the  upper  workings  (the  work  consuming  one 
year);  and  thereafter  stations  were  cut,  ami  lateral  <leveloj»- 
ment  was  begun.  The  jtlan  adopted  for  the  lower  ndne  was  a 
retreating  system,  mining  inward  from  the  lateral  extremes 
and  from  the  top  down.  To  this  end,- the  top,  or  G,  level  was 
driven  at  high  speed,  and  the  ground  al)ove  is  now  being  mined 
from  the  SK.  end.  This  system  concentrates  a  large  part  of 
the  mine-work  on  one  level  at  a  time.  Stope-supervision  is 
particularly  etfeetive.  The  haulage  being  by  electric  motor, 
trammers  antl  station-attendants  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
tuimber.  Ilaulage-ways  are  maintained  in  the  best  possible 
ondition,    free    from    chute-mouths,    between   the    producing 
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section  and  the  raise,  and  protected,  above  and  below,  by 
ground  in  place.  Old  ground  being  abandoned  as  fast  as 
new  ground  is  opened,  maintenance-charges  should  be  con- 
stant and  low. 

The  methods  of  mining  and  timbering  are  simple.  Origi- 
nally drifts  were  timbered  with  square  sets,  and  cribbed  two- 
compartment  mill-holes  were  carried  up  through  stopes  filled 
with  waste,  shot  from  the  foot-wall.  The  method  was  open  to 
these  criticisms  :  (1)  the  hanging-wall,  broken  at  the  drift  for 
the  square-sets,  was  weakened ;  (2)  the  ore  required  shovelers 
in  the  stopes;  (3)  the  waste  shot  from  the  wall  inevitably 
mixed  with  the  ore  and  there  was  a  steady  loss  of  ore  in  the 
filling;  (4)  the  timber  of  the  cribbing  offered  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  flow  of  ore  in  the  chutes ;  and  (5)  in  addition 
to  the  timber  for  the  mill-holes,  posts  and  stulls  had  to  be  used 
to  support  blocky  ground  in  vein  and  wall. 

Later  practice  has  been  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  stull- 
timbers,  these  points  being  in  favor  of  the  change :  (1)  the 
unbroken  hanging-wall  preserves  its  original  strengtli ;  (2) 
the  ore  is  delivered  to  the  chute-mouth  with  little  manual 
labor;  (3)  the  unbroken  foot-wall  offers  a  minimum  resist- 
ance to  the  flow  of  ore;  (4)  the  ore  is  cleaner  and  the 
loss  is  small ;  (5)  somewhat  less  timber  is  required,  and  uni- 
formly better  support  is  given  to  bad  ground  close  to  the  work- 
ing-faces. Of  course,  the  hanging-wall  must  cave  eventually ; 
and  it  is  necessary — and  feasible — to  withdraw  entirely  before 
this  happens. 

Stull-timbers  were  used  throughout  the  length  of  the  tunnel- 
raise,  a  practice  unusual,  but  warranted  by  experience.  Ample 
pillars  are  in  place  on  both  sides.  A  certain  amount  of  light 
scaling  from  the  hanging-wall  was  expected,  and  has  occurred, 
causing  no  serious  inconvenience.  The  chief  advantage  derived 
lay  in  the  greater  free  space  left  open  between  the  walls,  afl^ord- 
ing  flexibility  in  adjusting  the  track  to  the  changes  in  dip.  All 
stulls  are  on  4-ft.  centers  on  the  dip,  the  two  central  lines 
being  10-in.  by  10-iii.,  and  the  outer  lines,  next  the  pil- 
lars, 8-in.  by  8-in.  square  timbers,  all  painted  with  carbo- 
lineum  before  being  put  into  the  mine.  Head-boards  are 
used.  The  only  cross-bracing,  except  in  very  wide  places,  is  by 
track-ties. 
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The  breaking  of  ore  is  done  almost  wholly  by  Mur|ihy  air- 
liaininer  «toi)ing-rnaehine8(old  pattern).  In  plaees  liand-aii^ers 
are  used  to  advantage.  Holes  are  drilled  at  a  hi^h  pitch,  and 
are  shot  in  series  from  a  free  vertical  face.  Miners  work  on 
a  jiartial  floor  near  the  hack  of  the  stope.  Commonly  the 
ore  falln  through  the  working-floor  upon  nloping  floors, 
which  deflect  it  to  chutes  at  from  25- to  35-ft.  intervals.  As  the 
stope  a<lvance8,  new  sloping  floors  are  placed ;  the  vertical 
lining  is  huilt  up ;  and  the  old  sloping  floors  are  ready  for  re-use. 

For  this  common  type  of  stope,  stulls  from  8  in.  upward, 
costing  10  cents  per  foot,  are  placed  5  ft.  apart,  in  floors  7  i\. 
ajiart.  The  working-floor  is  made  largely  of  6-in.  round 
timber  at  6  cents  per  foot,  and  sloping  floors  and  chute-lining 
are  largely  of  10.5  ft.  round  or  split  lagging,  at  13  cents  per 
piece. 

From  tliis  tyjtical  stope,  practice  varies,  with  increasing 
strength  of  hanging-wall  and  higher  angle  of  dip,  until  half  the 
stulls  and  both  floors  and  chutes  may  be  omitted,  the  men 
standing  on  broken  ore  to  mine.  The  final  cleaning-out  of  one 
of  these  stopes  involves  considerable  scraping  from  the  foot- 
wall. 

Tiu-  Murphy  drill  used  has  proved  particularly  fitted  for  this 
uneven  ground,  largely  by  reason  of  its  small  feed-piston,  oidy 
1  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  total  pressure  exerted  on  this  small 
urea  is  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  the  steel  against  the 
ground,  and,  if  a  "  fitcher  "  threatens,  contnd  is  easy.  Almost 
all  the  otlier  patterns  of  air-feed  drills  have  ])een  trie<l,  but 
without  exception  the  large  diameter  of  their  feed  pistons 
(commonly  1||  in.)  drives  the  drill  into  hopeless  fitchers.  The 
valveless  hammer-drills  seem  better  suited  to  work  with  the 
small  feed-pistons,  by  reason  of  the  definite  air-cushioning  of 
the  hammer,  when  tlie  chuck  is  not  fully  on  the  steel.  (Since 
the  writing  of  these  notes  the  Ingersoll-Kand  Co.  drill  (NIC  22) 
has  demonstrated  its  fitness.  It  is  valveless,  and  ha^  small 
feed-piston  area.) 

Development-  Work. 

Drifting  is  done  by  contract.  For  much  of  it  Temple  ma- 
chines have  been  used;  but  these  have  given  way  in  large 
measure  to  t^ergeant  3.'25-in.  drills,  which  are  operated  on  swing- 
shifts,  morning  and  aftemooti,  between  the  two  main  shifts. 
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This  organization  has  permitted  the  full  use  of  compressor  and 
power  through  24  hr.  (That  the  Temple-Ingersoll  drills 
gave  place  to  air-drills  does  not  imply  their  failure.  The  air 
being  available,  and  the  other  machines  simpler,  they  were 
used.  The  No.  5  Temple  could  out-drill,  and  their  power- 
consumption  was  not  one-quarter  that  of,  the  3.25-in.  Ser- 
geants, The  drill  itself  is  w^onderful  in  its  simplicity  and 
strength.  With  intelligent  and  painstaking  supervision,  the 
electrical  end  makes  little  trouble.  This  machine  has  a  large 
field.) 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  the  practice  to  drill  any  face  once 
a  day  only,  leaving  the  drift  free  for  shovelers  and  trackmen 
on  the  opposite  shift.  The  presence  of  the  electric  motors  of 
the  Temple  drills  made  this  almost  essential.  The  necessity  of 
crowding  some  development-work  led  to  the  practice  of  drill- 
ing and  shooting  twice  daily,  as  outlined.  The  results  are 
satisfactory.  It  seems  as  easy  to  get  a  good  contracting-crew 
to  organize  for  two  shifts,  with  200  to  250  ft.  of  advance,  as  for 
half  that.  The  contract-rate  is  the  same.  Contractors  buy 
from  the  company  all  powder,  fuse,  caps,  and  candles,  and 
place  stulls  and  lagging ;  and  their  shovelers  move  the  cars  to 
the  siding,  never  more  than  500  ft.  away.  The  drift  is  broken 
not  less  than  9  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  wide,  and  a  ditch  is  carried 
forward  on  the  hanging-wall  side.  The  regular  price  for  such 
drifting  is  $8  per  foot,  except  for  widths  exceeding  9  ft,,  for 
which  $11  is  paid.  Contractors  are  held  to  strict  accounta- 
bility for  maintaining  proper  grade  and  cross-section,  and  the 
company  agrees  in  the  contract  that  grade  shall  be  checked  by 
the  surveyor  on  the  completion  of  each  25  ft.  of  advance.  The 
grade  is  0.5  per  cent. 

The  higher  speed  in  drifting  serves  to  concentrate  develop- 
ment-work in  few  headings,  simplifying  supervision  for  foreman 
and  surveyor. 

In  explanation  of  the  practice  of  compressing  and  drilling 
through  the  24  hr.,  it  may  be  said  that  power  is  bought  on  the 
peak-of-load  basis,  the  highest  peak  three  times  recurrent  in 
any  month  marking  the  charge  for  the  entire  month.  On  this 
basis,  power  is  had  at  $5  per  h-p.-month,  measured  on  the 
high-tension  line.  Obviously,  it  is  desirable  to  equalize  the 
load.     All  stope-miners  and  timber-men  now  work  on  the  day- 
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shift.  One  yiatid-rniiier  picks  down  and  loads  for  two  niachine- 
Tiien,  thus  making  the  machines  ett'ecti\'e  tliroughout  the  nhift. 
The  irnjtrovcnieiit  in  efticiency  is  such  that  the  loss  in  power 
unused  at  night  is  unimportant. 

Ore-Movement  Underground, 

Chute-troubles,  more  particularly  from  the  ore  hanging  on  the 
foot-wall,  were  encountered  early.  With  the  advance  of  mining- 
work,  we  came  to  use  a  main  chute  700  ft.  long,  which,  during 
the  driest  months  of  winter,  was  choked  so  as  to  require  reopen- 
ing every  three  days  in  order  to  permit  the  movement  of  ore. 
Moreover,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  every  reason- 
able precaution,  enough  water  found  its  way  into  this  passage 
to  semi-li(iuefy  the  soft  ore.  If  the  ore  was  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, the  chute  broke,  frequently  burying  trains  below,  and, 
in  one  case  (fortunately  without  loss  of  life),  an  entire  crew  ot" 
trammers.  After  transportation  to  the  surface,  tiiis  water- 
logged ore  broke  tramway-bins  and  flooded  the  station;  on  the 
way  to  the  mill,  it  overflowed  tramway-buckets;  and  at  the  mill, 
it  burst  the  battery-bins  and  flooded  the  batteries.  The  ore,  as 
it  came  from  the  stope,  was  soft,  but  reasonably  dry ;  audit 
was  in  tlie  main  gathering-chutes  that  this  trouble  became  acute. 

The  remecly  for  this  condition  was  found  in  lowering  the  ore 
through  the  chutes  in  skips.  The  initial  installation  was,  of 
course,  an  emergency-job,  the  skip  being  installed  in  a  three- 
compartment  chute  and  man-way.  Fortunately,  this  chute  was 
unusually  well  built,  and,  while  space  was  limited,  and  a  lateral 
angle  made  some  trouble,  the  experiment  was  successful.  The 
arrangement  is  very  simple.  A  discarded  J-in,  tramway-trac- 
tion rope  leads  from  the  4-ton  skip  over  a  48-in.  IIalli«lie  grip- 
sheave,  and  down  to  the  counterweight  of  cast-iron  blocks  on 
a  truck.  Tockets  are  not  used;  the  ore  being  dumped  direct 
from  the  cars.  At  the  discharge-point,  the  door  opens  auto- 
nnitically,  and  the  skip  is  returned  to  an  upper  level  by  the 
counterweight.  At  the  level  the  tender  closes  the  door  by 
hand,  hooking  himself  about  his  waist  to  a  chain  before  he 
steps  into  the  skip-way.  Two  brake-bands  are  used  on  the 
bead-sheave. 

The  second  installation  was  in  a  300-ft.  ore-chute,  without 
voowx   for   a   counterweight.     The  empty  skip  is  returned  by 
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motor  and  the  door  is  opened  and  closed  automatically.  The 
hoisting-cable  runs  to  a  spreader  above  the  skip.  Over  this 
spreader  runs  a  second  piece  of  cable,  the  ends  going  to  the 
two  lower  corners  of  the  skip-door.  The  skip  stops  in  hooked 
rails,  and  the  load  forces  the  door  open.  After  the  discharge, 
the  power  first  closes  the  door  and  then  raises  the  skip.  This 
installation  also  has  been  a  success. 

In  both  these  cases,  when  changes  in  the  dip  of  the  vein  re- 
quire it,  the  cable  is  deflected  on  chilled-iron  plates ;  the  con- 
sequent wear  on  the  cable  being  less  costly  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  idler-sheaves  in  places  of  difficult  access.  The  skips 
discharge  into  pockets  between  vein-walls,  carefully  guarded 
from  water.  Subsequent  transfers,  in  both  cases,  are  made  by 
trains,  drawn  by  horses  or  mules. 

The  success  of  the  first  of  these  gravity-skips  led  to  the 
reconsideration  of  a  plan  to  connect  the  new  Stilwell  tunnel 
with  the  upper  mine  by  a  vertical  raise,  in  which  cars  were  to 
be  lowered  by  cage.  This  idea  w^as  abandoned,  and  a  skip- 
way  on  the  vein  was  carefully  designed,  to  serve  as  the  main 
outlet  and  inlet  during  the  entire  life  of  the  mine.  Fig,  2 
shows  the  character  of  the  arrangement. 

This  being  essentially  a  gravity-plane,  power  is  necessary 
only  when  an  empty  skip  is  to  be  lowered  or  an  unusually  large 
load  is  to  be  hoisted.  By  reason  of  the  purchase  of  power  on 
the  "  peak-of-load  "  basis,  a  motor  of  only  25  h-p.  is  provided, 
which  operates  the  skip  at  100  ft.  per  minute,  while  on  gravity 
the  speed  is  from  500  to  600  ft.  The  tiller,  or  small  pocket, 
just  under  the  level,  holds  one  skip-load,  6  tons.  The  toggle- 
locked  door  is  opened  with  a  single  movement  of  the  lever  by 
the  eager  on  the  level.  At  100  ft,  above  the  tunnel-level,  the 
skip  drops  through  a  switch  and  falls  into  a  vertical  position, 
dumping  automatically ;  the  door  being  self-locking  thereafter. 

Transportation  for  men  and  timber  is  furnished  by  a  man- 
cage  coupled  above  the  skip — the  two  carriers  making  one 
six-wheeled  unit,  and  the  power  being  a^jplied  at  the  knuckle 
between  the  two  elements.  The  reason  for  this  construction 
may  not  be  obvious.  As  originally  planned,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  uniform  dip,  the  carriers  were  separate  units,  and  power 
was  to  be  applied  at  the  upper  end  of  the  man-cage.  But 
sharp  changes  in  dip  wore  encountered;  and,  as  the  man-cage 
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is  UHually  empty  and  the  skip  loadtMl,  tlie  light  cage  would  be 
lilted  heavily  against  the  guides  hy  the  pull  of  the  cable.  This 
condition  led  to  the  construction  adopted,  by  which  the  power 
IB  applied  direct  to  the  heavy  load  and  the  light  man -carrier  is 
independent  of  the  lifting  tendency  of  the  rope.  The  results 
have  been  satisfactory. 

The  carriers  look,  and  are,  light ;  but  they  have  proved  ade- 
quate.    In  operating  these  gravity-planes,  it  has  been  evident 


Fio.  2.— Ork- Loading  Mfthods  at  a  Levkl. 

that  success  lies  in  having  the  weight  of  the  eijuipnient  con- 
stitute the  smallest  roasonablo  part  of  the  total  woight  of  ore 
and  iM|nipment.  To  this  end,  three  novel  features  were  intro- 
duced :  (1)  the  skeleton  man-cage,  holding  28  men  and  weigh- 
ing 2,700  lb.  (a  rope-ladder,  (Iropped  into  the  skip,  holds  15 
men  in  addition);  (2)  the  rope-bail,  n  50-f>.  section  of  l|-in. 
plow-steel  cable,  spliced  endless  and    passing  around  curved 
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cross-heads  at  the  knuckle,  and  at  the  attachment  to  the  main 
cable ;  and  (3)  the  tubular  skip,  built  of  :J^-in.  steel  plates  and 
having  a  standard  f-in.  boiler-head  for  a  door.  Of  all  shapes 
of  skips,  the  tube  has  the  advantage  of  greatest  capacity  and 
strength  per  unit  of  weight.  The  door  is  remarkably  strong. 
The  skip  complete,  with  liner-plates  in  its  lower  third,  weighs 
3,900  lb.,  and  its  capacity  is  150  cu.  ft.  This  equipment,  with 
1^-in.  plow-steel  cable,  full-loaded,  has,  at  the  steepest  part  of 
the  raise,  a  safety-factor  of  5  (old  ratings). 

A  1^-in.  tail-rope  passes  from  the  ore-skip  around  a  tension- 
sheave  in  the  50-ft.  sump  and  rises  to  the  counterweight  of 
15,000  lb.,  thus  eftecting  complete  rope-balance  at  all  positions 
of  the  carriers. 

The  endless-rope  mechanism  for  braking  and  driving  is 
placed  with  its  drums  in  the  upper  extension  of  the  plane,  the 
rope  not  being  deflected  to  or  from  it.  The  upper  drum, 
geared  to  the  motor-clutch,  carries  two  slip-rings,  and  two  half- 
laps  of  the  rope.  A  lower  transfer-drum  carries  a  single  ring 
and  one  half-lap.  Each  of  two  independent  hand-operated 
brakes  acts  on  both  drums,  providing  ample  safety.  The  slip 
between  rope  and  rings,  and  between  rings  and  drums,  is  slight 
and  gradual,  and  does  not  prevent  the  geared  indicator  from 
showing  the  approximate  position  of  the  skip.  The  exact  posi- 
tion is  shown,  however,  by  red-lead  marks  on  the  cable.  Idler- 
sheaves,  48  in.  in  diameter,  with  hard-iron  wearing-rings  bab- 
bitted in,  support  the  cable  at  the  changes  of  dip.  Signaling 
is  done  by  electric  bell.  Two  Xo.  6  hard-iron  wires,  3  in. 
apart,  can  be  bridged  by  the  eager  at  any  point.  The  eager  is 
called  by  telephone.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  accompany 
the  ore;  and  he  is  left  free  to  dump  cars  into  the  tillers  at  the 
stations. 

Haulage  on  the  levels  presents  little  that  is  new.  In  the  old 
mine,  horses  and  mules  pull  the  trains  on  all  levels  save  one, 
in  which  a  home-made  locomotive  handles  a  train  of  small  cai's. 
On  level  G,  the  highest  of  the  new  mine,  a  Westinghouse 
single-motor  3.5-ton  D.  C.  locomotive  operates  1.5-ton  cars  in  3 
trains  of  12  each.  These  cars  are  side-dumping,  are  carried 
low,  and  are  hinged  far  over  towards  the  discharge-side,  which 
makes  accidental  dumping  quite  impossible,  and  hand-dumping 
impracticable.     At   the  tunnel-raise,  the  one  point  where  dis- 
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cliurgo  iH  (leHire<l,  an  jiir-uctuatcd  ^li^'tun,  ho<jkin<^  into  a  riiif^ 
fixed  on  the  side  of  tlie  car,  pven  almost  itistaiitaneous  dis- 
charge.    The  door  is  toggle-locked. 


/ 


Fio.  3. — Ore- Pock KT  Arranoement. 


For  drift-installations,  the  bonded  traok-return  is  not  used. 
Two  No.  0  conductors  of  hard-drawn  trolley-wire  are  placed, 
H  in.  apart  vertically,  on  the  toot-wall  side  ot  the  drift,  parsing 
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under  the  chute-mouths.  Between  these  runs  a  three-wheel  car- 
riage, one  wheel  under  the  upper  wire  and  two  on  the  lower. 
The  upper  wheel  is  insulated  from  the  others,  and  a  spring  in 
tension  between  the  two  lower  ones  holds  the  upper  one  in 
position.  Flexible  cable  connects  to  the  locomotive.  The  two 
conductors  are  in  plain  sight  and  give  high  efficiency,  avoiding 
the  constant  losses  on  a  bonded  track. 

Opposite  the  loading-chutes  on  this  level,  the  ditch  is  bridged 
%vith  plank,  and  sheet-iron  plates  are  placed  between  the  rails. 
The  bridge  prevents  the  blocking  of  the  ditch  with  spilled 
ore,  and,  with  the  plates,  greatly  facilitates  the  maintenance 
of  a  clean  track.  Petersen  automatic  track-switches,  and  a 
switch  for  the  two-wire  trolley-line,  greatly  assist  train-move- 
ment. 

The  ore  is  dumped  in  four-car  lots  into  the  filler,  and  thence 
to  the  skip,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  200-ton  ore-pocket 
(Fig.  3)  in  the  foot-wall  above  the  level  of  the  Stilwell  tunnel. 
This  adit,  a  tangent,  extends  into  the  foot-wall,  underneath 
the  pocket.  The  cross-section.  Fig.  3,  shows  the  arrangement. 
The  cars  used  here  hold  73  cu.  ft.,  or  3.2  tons,  each;  have 
double-gable  bottoms,  wheels  and  axles  of  railroad  type ;  and 
toggle-operated  doors,  and  are  run  in  trains  of  8,  with  the 
locomotive  on  the  outside  end.  Xo  switching  is  done  in  load- 
ing or  discharging. 

The  locomotive,  like  that  employed  in  level  G,  of  which  it 
is  a  duplicate,  has  given  almost  perfect  records.  Both  carry 
25-h-p.  motors,  and  operate  at  6  miles  per  hour  with  full  load. 
The  wheels  slip  at  16  horse-power. 

Electric  Mine- Plant. 

This  mine  has  derived  decisive  benefit  from  the  availability 
of  "  custom  "  electric  power.  The  demand  for  considerable 
amounts  of  power  underground  encountered  the  ditliculty  of 
long-distance  low-potential  transmission,  and  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  high-tension  (10,000-volt)  circuits,  with  inside  trans- 
formers, situated  near  the  places  of  use,  and  eftecting  a  reduction 
to  the  customary  440-volt  distributing-circuits. 

The  first  installation,  made  in  190G  at  the  east  end  of  the 
mine,  used  an  A.  S.  &  W.  triple-conductor,  rubber-insulated 
and  lead-covered  cal)le.     This  was  placed  in  a  conduit  of  half- 
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weight  2-in.  iron  pipe,  known  under  the  trade-name  of  the 
"  Patent  Loricated  Conduit."  The  second  installation  feeds 
the  main  transformer-station  at  the  inner  end  of  the  Stihvell 
tunnel.  The  cable  enters  Level  I  above,  and  runs  down  the 
tuimel-ruise.  I5y  reason  of  the  ^reat  weight  of  lead,  a  thick 
j)rotective  covering  of  tape  was  u>*ed  as  a  substitute.  The  con- 
ductors are  No.  14  stranded  copper  wires.  To  prevent  rupture 
of  the  cable  from  its  own  weight  in  the  raise,  three  No.  10  steel 
wires  are  laid  within  the  cable,  interspaced  with  the  three  con- 
ductors. The  cable  is  laid  in  a  conduit  like  that  of  the  earlier 
installation.  Three  years'  service  seems  to  have  proved  the  tit- 
tiess  of  the  lighter  cable. 

The  transfornjers  used  in  the  mine  are  of  the  common  oil- 
cooled  type.  That  serious  danger  may  attend  their  use,  was 
evidenced  in  August,  1909,  when  lightning  entered  the  old 
station,  breaking  down  the  transformers^  and  firing  the  oil.  The 
station  was  burned,  and  three  men  subsequently  lost  their  lives 
in  the  smoke.  This  station  has  gone  out  of  service;  the  new 
main  station  is  effectively  walled-of!;  and  a  man  is  continuously 
on  duty,  to  close,  in  case  of  danger,  all  ajjcrtures  connecting 
with  the  rest  of  the  mine. 

The  secondary  alternating-current  distribution  is  efiected 
with  ordinary  single-conductor  double  rubber-covered  wires. 
Ill  raises,  the  wires  of  any  one  circuit  are  ])laced  together  in  a 
conduit  of  the  kind  used  for  the  primary  circuits;  and  in  drifts 
they  are  carried  open  on  the  stuUs.  This  current  is  used  tor 
compressors,  hoists,  fans.  Temple  drills,  motor-generator  sets, 
saw,  and  lights. 

Direct  current  at  250  volts  is  generated  at  two  points,  but 
l)rincipally  in  the  tunnel-station,  whence  it  is  carried  inward 
a  mile  for  drifVservice,  and  outward  3,000  fl.,  tor  tu!inel-ser- 
vice. 

An  all-important  feature  underground  is  the  Stromberg- 
Ciirlson  telephone.  Klovcn  instruments  are  used.  These  are 
wanned  by  incandescent  lights  immediately  beneath  them; 
and  the  lead-covered  wires  are  carried  in  conduits,  except  in 
the  tunnel,  where  the  line  is  open.  This  ex^wnsive  construc- 
tion seems  essential  to  the  excellent  results  secured. 

The  ventilation,  ordinarily  autonuitic,  is  adequate,  except  in 
long  drif\-ends  and  raises.     Vot  these  places,  small  Buffalo  or 
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Sturtevant  fans,  driven  by  small  motors,  are  located  at  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  good  natural  ventilation.  The  best  results  are 
secured  when  the  fan  is  about  midway  of  the  line  of  ventilating- 
pipe,  drawing  through  one  end  and  blowing  through  the  other. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  supply  of  air  is  its  control.  In  adit- 
ventilation,  the  draft  is  commonly  disagreeable  and  may  be 
dangerous — a  condition  which  has  been  remedied  here  by  the 
use  of  a  two-door  air-lock  in  the  tunnel.  The  doors  are  oper- 
ated by  the  motorman  and  one  is  always  closed. 

Costs. 

The  following  detailed  tabulations  of  mine-costs  show  various 
changes  attending  the  transition  from  predominant  hand-min- 
ing in  1906  to  machine-mining  with  mechanical  ore-movement. 


Supplies. 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

January, 
1911. 

Product  of  ore,  tons, 

.    92,221 

102,429 

116,133 

126,336 

1«,321 

148,776 

Powder,  per  ton. 

Cents. 
8.76 

Cents. 
10.07 

Cents. 
10.68 

Cents. 
8.79 

Cent*. 
9.68 

Cents. 
9.09 

Fuse  and  caps,  . 

2.20 

2.14 

2.53 

2.38 

2.63 

2.48 

Candles,    .... 

3.87 

3.79 

3.35 

2.83 

2.63 

1.81 

Steel  and  tools, 

1.84 

2.29 

1.78 

1.54 

1.40 

0.38 

Blacksmithing, 

Timber, 

0.30 
15.12 

0.31 
18.22 

0.39 
19.59 

0.40 
19.26 

0.32 
17.36 

0.30 
14.50 

Nails  and  spikes, 
Heating,   .... 
Lighting,  .... 
Ventilating, 

1.34 

3.16 

.       0.17 

0.28 

1.18 
2.70 
0.30 
0.11 

1.44 
2.51 
0.23 
0.12 

1.17 
3.10 
0.31 
0.19 

1.17 
3.16 
0.51 
0.21 

0.98 
3.40 
0.64 

Cars,          .... 

1.77 

1.82 

0.99 

1.13 

3.28 

2.40 

Hoists,      .... 
Skips,        .... 

{0.84} 

0.60 
3.41 

{3.68} 

2.49 
4.63 

1.28 
5.66 

2.11 
3.57 

Drills,       .... 

1.<».T 

4.23 

1.30 

1.13 

1.26 

0.56 

Air-lines  and  compressors, 
Lubricants, 

0.57 

2.00 
0.70 

2.45 
0.72 

1.54 
0.71 

1.84 
0.90 

0.74 
0.64 

Track-supplies, 

0.48 

0.20 

0.38 

0.57 

0.54 

0.08 

Electric  plant, . 

1.42 

1.17 

0.80 

2.66 

5.84 

0.28 

Electric  power. 
Ore-bins,  .... 

4.05 
0.15 

5.41 
0.61 

4.70 
0.11 

6.96 
0.64 

7.20 
0.80 

9.11 

Phones  and  signals,  . 

0.15 

0..S6 

0.13 

0.16 

0.38 

0.15 

Locomotives,     . 
Miscellaneous,  . 

0.81 

0.45 

0.37 

0.38 

1.45 
0.38 

0.04 
0.17 

Total, 

49. 

62. 

58. 

63. 

69. 

53. 

NOTES    i)S    TUE    LIUKKTV    l;i:i.I.    MINK. 
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Laf. 


jaour. 


JatiuaiT, 


1906. 

lyc. 

I'jrjK. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Genu. 

Genu. 

OliU. 

Genu. 

CentiL 

Genu. 

Foreman, 

2.78 

2..'»H 

2.47 

2.28 

2.14 

1.82 

BoBseo,      .... 

i.m 

y.io 

9.00 

6.90 

6.16 

5.U3 

Clerk,        .... 

0.23 

0.40 

0.48 

0.52 

0.75 

o.9<» 

Stopinjif,    .... 

.     70.63 

54.  or) 

.')1.11 

.34.17 

32.14 

26.  <  0 

IlaulitiK,  ... 

.     39.40 

4'i..')7 

47.04 

47.60 

42.77 

18.00 

Tiinnel-niise,     . 

6.40 

6.7H 

6.8.5 

BliickHmithing, 

4.01 

4.oy 

o.OO 

.3.84 

2.3»i 

2.a3 

Timbering, 

43.03 

48.09 

44.89 

4x40 

41.44 

28.72 

Track-laying  and  ditching, 

2.78 

2.70 

2.34 

3.88 

4.30 

0.62 

Heating,    .... 

.       2.44 

2.  .50 

1.70 

2.2.*) 

2.  .38 

1.49 

Piiones  and  nignala,  . 

0.04 

0.22 

0  29 

0.37 

0.40 

0.18 

Air-linea  and  coinprewioni. 

l.tiG 

2.04 

3.44 

3.32 

.3.81 

1.16 

Lighting 

0.10 

0.10 

0,10 

o.a5 

\'enlil;tting, 

0.11 

0.20 

O.IO 

0.75 

0..30 

Orc-hins,  .... 

0.33 

0.90 

0.37 

1.19 

0.8.5 

0.83 

Electric  plant.  . 

0.86 

2.03 

2.19 

2.81 

2.69 

1.56 

Miacellaneou.H,  . 

0.74 
.   177. 

0.61 

0.36 

0.62 

2.13 

0.47 

Total  operating-labtjr.    . 

17r.. 

171. 

162. 

151. 

96. 

Total  operating-supplies. 

.     4y. 

62. 

68. 

63. 

«59. 

6:{. 

General  anaays  and  .surveys, 

3. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

4. 

2. 

All  operating, 
Ijibor, 
Supplies,    . 

Development-work, 

All  niine-coHt,  . 
Depreciation,     . 

All  cost, 


.   229.         244.         2.34.        229.         224. 
27.  43.  .5<).  36.  23. 

15.  14.  17.  12.  7. 


4.'. 


'4. 


49. 


30. 


151. 


271. 

301. 

308. 

27S. 

2.54. 

168. 

•'•• 

6. 

6. 

"• 

8. 

8. 

.   276. 


307.         314.         28.5.         2(52.         176. 


The  torc'^oiui^  tigiircs  us  to  labor  ami  su|tpliesarc  iiulopcndcnt 
of  development-work,  ami  hence  are  comparable  from  year  to 
year.     The  expense  of  development  has  not  been  itemized. 

Throui,'h  the  period  covered  by  tiiese  statements,  much  of 
the  ore  was  mined  from  inereasini^ly-remote  working,  a  condi- 
tion which  reached  its  maximum  in  l;»0;).  In  spite  of  this 
condition,  and  of  the  hiirher  watjes  paid  to  machine-miners, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  employment  of  mine-mechanics,  the 
cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  ore  shows  a  progressive  decrease.  The 
effect  of  the  hammer-drills  on  stoping-eosts  is  striking.  The 
figures  as  to  hauling  do  not  show  what  was  really  accom- 
plished.    In   1906,  the  maximum    handling  of  ore  .inl. raced 
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two  car-movements.  In  1909,  some  ore  was  moved  four  times 
by  car  and  throe  times  by  skip ;  half  of  the  ore  had  three 
transfers  by  car  and  two  by  skip;  and  the  nearest  ore  had  two 
movements  by  car  and  one  by  skip — which  will  be  the  general 
requirement  hereafter.  The  remote  upper  workings  are  now 
cleared.  In  future,  the  workings  will  be  compact;  and  the 
total  cost  of  mining,  including  necessary  development,  should 
not  exceed  $1.75  per  ton.  This  figure,  it  is  true,  has  been  at- 
tained in  but  a  single  month ;  but  in  that  month  17  per  cent, 
of  the  ore  was  from  the  old  mine.  Moreover,  recent  improve- 
ments in  organization  should  effect  considerable  savings. 

Boardin[j- House. 

An  essential  feature  of  a  San  Juan  mine  is  the  house  for  the 
men.  Fig.  4.  These  structures  have  gradually  improved  until 
those  built  in  recent  years  are  highly  creditable.  The  new 
house  of  the  Liberty  Bell  at  Stilwell  tunnel  is  thoroughly 
modern.  In  construction  it  is  a  mill-frame  of  Douglas  fir  with 
all  joists  and  girts  open,  minimizing  the  opportunity  for  the 
accumulation  of  dirt  or  vermin,  or  the  origination  of  fire.  The 
dry-room  has  200  open-steel  lockers,  and  shower-baths  and 
toilet-closets.  The  floor  is  of  concrete.  The  company  oper- 
ates the  dining-room  and  a  commissary-department  in  the 
building. 

Crusher-House. 

The  arrangement  of  this  building  need  not  be  specially  de- 
scribed. The  ore,  delivered  above,  is  dumped  upon  steep  (52°) 
3-  by  1-in.  bar  grizzlies,  the  coarse  sliding  down  to  the  crusher, 
and  the  fine  (together  with  the  crushed  product)  going  to  the 
ore-bin,  under  the  crusher.  An  unusual  area  of  grizzlies  is 
imperative.  Even  with  the  area  in  use,  screening  is  difficult  in 
the  wet  season. 

The  crushers  are  duplicate  Denver  Engineering  "Works  11- 
by  18-in.  sectional  machines,  the  heaviest  piece  weighing  3,000 
lb.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  type  for  trail-transporta- 
tion. The  drive  is  from  40-h-]).  motor  and  the  crushers  are 
brought  to  speed  with  heavy  Hill  clutches. 

The  bin-frame  is  of  8  by  16  in.,  instead  of  the  common  square 
timbers.  They  offer  greater  strength  per  unit-area  of  cross-sec- 
tion, and  (iffer  less  hindrance  \.o  the  free  flow  of  ore,  a  valuable 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LIBERTY    HELL    MINE.  7 1  '> 

<oiiHi(leration  liore.  Oirts  arc  hel«l  in  with  |irewse(l-f*tec'l  haiiger8 
of  the  Lane  type.  These  materially  chcapi'ii  aiul  improve  the 
construction.  Below  the  ore-bin  is  the  tramway-terminal,  and 
below  that  is  the  steam  heating-[>lant  for  both  ore-bins  and 
hoarding-house.  The  coal-Kupply  is  ntockcd  fron)  the  tramway- 
buckctH  in  a  bin  below  the  tramway-floor. 

The  Aerial  Trajnicay. 

This  structure,  originally  a  nondescript,  has  been  developed 
to  liigli  efKciency.  It  was  at  first  2  miles  long,  with  an 
angle-station;  but  on  the  opening  of  Stilwcll  tunnel,  the  upper 
halt'  Tiiile  was  cut  of!  and  the  angle-station  became  the  upper 
terminal. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  successful  operation  has  been  the 
necessity  of  crossing  a  divide,  some  400  ft.  higher  than  the 
present  upper  termiiuil,  and  1,800  ft.  higher  than  the  mill.  I 
iiiiagiiie  that  the  first  tramway  of  this  class  was  Iniilt  on  lines 
ideally  simple,  running  down  an  even  slope.  Uu«ler  such  con- 
ditions certain  types  of  equipment  were  developed,  some  of 
winch  are  maintained  to-day.  The  load  carried  was  the  weight 
of  ore,  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  traction-cable  carried 
l)y  each  hanger  was  insignificant.  The  typical  triangular 
wrought-iron  bucket-hanger  is  adequate  for  such  conditions, 
but  not  for  a  heavy-duty  line,  crossing  a  divide.  In  that  case 
the  load  of  ore  (700  lb.),  though  considerable,  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  traction- rope,  as  each  bucket 
raises  it,  in  passing  the  divide.  To  meet  this  harder  condition, 
the  cast-stei'l  hanger,  Fig.  .'»,  was  devised,  with  such  results 
that  shop-work  on  rolling-stock  has  practically  ceased,  while 
before  one  hanger  per  day  to  the  shop  for  reforming  wiu»  the 
average.  A  good  feature  of  the  bucket  is  the  Schuler  friction- 
Lrrij>,  a  successful  local  invention.  The  use  of  a  canvas  (20-oz.) 
liner  in  the  pans  of  the  carriers  has  been  found  profitable,  aa 
insuring  conjplete  discharge,  and,  therefore,  full  capacity  for 
the  carrier,  without  the  necessity  of  ruinous  pounding  to  clear 
the  pans.  A  steam-heated  detention-room,  ginng  each  unit 
about  three  minutes'  timo  before  dumping,  has  been  found 
useful  in  winter,  to  thaw  the  carriers  that  have  hung  loaded 
between  shifts. 
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One  or  two  innovations  in  station-construction  have  been  in- 
troduced. At  the  loading-station,  buckets  upward-bound,  with 
freight  for  mine  or  boarding-house,  are  shunted  to  a  stub-tram- 
way 200  ft.  long,  which   rises  60  ft.  to   the  mine-portal — the 


a  section  a-b 

Fig.  5. — Cast-Steel  Tramwav-Hanoek. 


level  of  the  boarding-house  and  of  general  storage.  The  em}»ty 
bucket  returns  to  the  main  station,  to  be  loaded  with  ore.  This 
stub  is  a  complete  tramway  in  itself,  driven  by  gearing  from 
the  main  line. 
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At  the  lower  terriiina),  a  two-way  utation  rail-awitch  of  new 
pattern,  Fi^.  6,  lias  been  introduced. 

The  tramway  paaseH  over  one  hi^h  divide  and  a  minor  ridge. 
At  both  points,  the  track-eahle  is  supported  by  trestle,  and 
relieved  of  tlie  weiLfht  of  the  earrierH.  The  development  of 
suitable  track  over  tliese  trestles  was  «low ;  but  the  final  result 
is  good.  We  use  a  5-in.  bulb-angle  with  cast-iron  support. 
This  section,  rolled  in  high-carbon  steel,  shows  practically  no 
wear,  and  givoH  a  track  almost  as  smooth  as  the  rope  itself. 


....:.-n 


Bucket  Trarei 


mnpi 


FRONT   ELEVATION 

Fio.  6. —Two- Way  Station  Switch. 


Track  1 


Track  t 


The  approach  to  the  rail,  as  well  as  to  the  saddles  on  many 
supports,  is  over  arched  sheet-steel  shields. 

At  all  high  points  on  the  line  the  usual  small-diameter  idlers 
supporting  the  traction-rope  have  given  way  to  30-in.  sheaves 
of  bicycle  type,  with  hard-iron  bearing-rings  babbitted  in. 

Track-cables  of  \\  in.  and  \\  in.  diameter  are  used  in  0.5- 
mile  sections,  carrying  15  and  10  tons  respectively  as  tension- 
weights.  The  preservation  c»f  maximum  tension  seems  to  be 
prerequisite  to  the  long  life  of  cables. 
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The  traction-rope  is  a  |-iii.  6  by  19  Lang  lay,  Scale  patent, 
special  crucible-steel  cable.  The  line  is  regulated  by  a  Blei- 
chert  automatic  controller,  which  governs  with  great  precision 
where  even  passably  good  results  were  impossible  with  hand- 
braking.  This  machine,  built  to  absorb  50  h-p.,  is  a  rotary 
pump,  forcing  liquid  through  a  balanced  valve,  the  aperture 
of  which  is  regulated  by  a  governor  in  the  fly-wheel.  The 
liquid  falls  back  into  a  closed  reservoir,  where  the  heat  is 
removed  by  water-coils.  Nice  modifications  of  speed  are 
secured  by  adjustments  of  the  valve-stem. 

The  following  figures  show  costs  for  five  past  years  and  a 
typical  month  of  the  present  year. 


Tons, 

Labor,    . 
Supplies, 

Total  operating, 
Depreciation, 

All  cost,        .         .       36.  33.  36.  30.  20.  15. 

Note. — The  sharp  reduction  in  costs  after  1909  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  sim- 
plification and  shortening  of  the  line,  as  a  result  of  which  the  angle-station  became 
the  new  upper  terminal. 

In  comparing  these  costs  with  the  notable  6  and  7  cents 
costs  of  the  Utah  Consolidated  tramway,  for  instance,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  ore  weighs  80  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  of  carrier, 
and  is  sticky  ;  while  the  Utah  ore  weighs  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  of 
carrier,  and  is  free-running.  This  point  is  worthy  of  note  by 
those  interested  in  tramway-costs. 

The  line  was  built  as  a  narrow-gauge  (6  ft.)  line  for  15  tons 
hourly  capacity.  With  many  of  the  original  structures  still  in 
nse,  its  duty  to-day  is  from  25  to  30  tons  per  hour.  The  prac- 
tical limit  in  loading  the  line  is  the  strength  of  the  carrier  to 
lift  the  traction-rope  as  it  passes  the  divide.  The  present 
standard  for  the  tramway  is  to  load  80  buckets  hourly,  spacing 
at  45  sec.  and  206  ft.  on  a  line  running  275  ft.  per  miu.  The 
bucket  complete  weighs  400  lb.  and  the  load  700  pounds. 


M<nth, 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

19n. 

92,000 

102,000 

116,000 

126,000 

134.373 

12,500 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

23.54 

22.05 

25.24 

20.49 

1.3.  f.6 

12. 

10.79 

9.31 

8.84 

7.54 

4.09 

1.4 

34.33 

31.36 

34.08 

28.03 

17.65 

13.4 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 
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Fig.  9. — Flow-Sheet,  Liberty  Bell  Mill. 
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The  Liherty  Bell  M>ll. 
The  metallurgical  [iractiee  at  this  mill  ha.s  l>een  so  fully  de- 
Hcrihed  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  well-known  features.  A  gen- 
eral view  of  the  mill  and  surroundings  iH  given  in  Fig.  7.  The 
ground-plan,  Fig.  8,  and  the  flow-sheet,  Fig.  9,  show  the  rela- 
tions of  the  following  units  of  efjuipment : 

1.  Kighty  850-lh.  stamps,  with  suspended  Challenge  feeders. 

2.  Sixteen  8-  hy  4-ft.  copper  amalgamating-tahles,  with  three 
1-in.  drops. 

3.  Four  Kichardsvortex  (hindered  8ettling)three-8pigot  classi- 

fliTH. 

4.  Eighteen  Wiltley  tahles  and  10  Deister  No.  3  tahles. 

5.  Three  5-  by  22-ft.  tube-mills  of  Abbe  pattern,  the  ftn-d 
being  thickened  by  Dorr  classifiers  or  diaphragm-cones. 

G.  Eight  amalgamating-tables,  of  the  size  given  above. 

7.  Nijie  33-  by  11-ft.  Dorr  continuous  settlers. 

8.  Si.\  agitators  of  the  Ilcndrix  type,  17  by  11  ft.,  above  the 
4')°  cone. 

9.  One  20-  by  15-t>.  equalizer-vat. 

10.  A  Moore  tilter-plant  of  seven  vats,  each  0  by  27  ft.  in 
area,  and  8.5  t\.  deep  to  the  coning. 

11.  A  zinc-shaving  precipitation-plant,  containing  1,200  cu. 
ft.  of  zinc. 

Stamp-Battery. 

This  battery  was  originally  built  on  wooden  blocks,  with 
the  usual  framing  and  a  front  horizontal  drive  from  clutch- 
pulleys  on  the  line-shaft.  The  wooden  foundations  have  given 
way  to  concrete,  and  the  framing  is  simpler.  The  post  goes  to 
the  concrete,  only  a  piece  of  6-ply  Gandy  (or  similar)  belting  in- 
tervening.    The  results  have  been  perfect. 

Ten  stamps  have  the  heavy  Allis-Chalmers  anvil-blotk ;  the 
others,  the  lighter  "  sub-bases "  of  the  Denver  Engineering 
Works.  There  is  no  apparent  ditlerence  in  results;  and  the 
lighter  I'onstruotion  is  cheaper.  Globe  stem-guides  have  been 
nasoiialtly  satisfactory  through  many  years,  but  are  now  giving 
way  to  the  simpler  and  stronger  Pacific  guides.  Shoes,  boss- 
liea«ls,  and  tappets  are  of  chrome-steel.  Cams  are  of  the 
vMlis-Chalmers  lilanton  pattern.  The  Hlanton  fastener  is 
used  for  the  bull-wheel.  Dies  are  of  cast-iron,  from  the  local 
foundry,  containing  a   large   percentage  of  steel  from  scrap. 
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The  horizontal  batterj-drive  through  chitch-pulleys  was  unsat- 
isfactory, and  solid  pulleys  were  substituted,  it  being  cheaper 
and  easier  to  cut  an  occasional  belt,  in  case  of  desiring  to  stop 
a  ten-stamp  section  for  considerable  rcjjairs,  than  to  maintain 
the  clutches.     The  feeders  are   operated  through  the  feeder- 


,C.I.  Bracket 


elevation 
Fig.  10.  — Battkky-Feeder  Mkchanism. 

wheel.  Fig.  10 — an    unusually  good   device,  patented   by  the 
mill-foreman  in  1900. 

Battery-screens  in  recent  months  have  been  of  two  patterns, 
namely:  14  by  14  sq.  mesh  No.  22  wire,  aperture,  0.043  in.; 
and    10   by  3   mesh  Ton-cap,  0.039-in.  aperture.      The   latter 
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yields  a  finer  product  and  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  former,  the 
T<)n-oa[)  liaving  heavier  wire  ami  the  panic  aperture  hliiwled. 
It  Keeinrt  that  the  wire  must  be  liirht  enough  to  spring  readily 
under  the  impact  of  the  splash.  A  screenanalysis  of  battery- 
])ulpHh()Ws:  on  40-me8h,  24.4 ;  on  GO-meHh,  10.1* ;  on  80-mesh, 
6.9;  on  lOO-mesh,  G.3 ;  on  200-me8h,  O.tJ ;  and  through  200- 
mesh,  42.9  per  cent.  As  determined  by  centrifugal  test,  38 
l)er  cent,  of  the  battery-pulp  is  flocculent. 

The*  power  charged  to  the  stamps  is  160  horse-power. 

AmaUjamalion  and  Concentration. 

The  ore  is  stamped  in  cyanide  solution.  The  recovery  by 
amalgamation  is  materially  smaller  than  in  previous  years  of 
water-anuilgamation ;  the  process  is  more  expensive  in  both 
labor  :iii<l  niatcrial,  and  recpiires  more  skill;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  cojiper  is  considerable.  Muntz-metal,  which  has  proved 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  copper  elsewhere,  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory here,  by  reason  of  the  hard,  glassy  surface  which  it 
assumes.  The  plates  are  kept  rather  wet;  and  any  <lrip  of 
(juicksilver  is  caught  in  a  trap.  From  a  month's  run  the  re- 
sults of  amalgamation  were  : 

From  battery-plates,  80  per  cent,  of  all  amalgam,  yielding  29 
jier  cent,  of  bullion ;  fineness,  0.408  Au  and  0.551  Ag. 

From  tube-mill  plates,  20  per  cent,  of  all  amalgam,  yielding 
23  per  cent,  of  bullion  (0.153  Au  and  0.825  Ag). 

The  grade  of  the  first  plates  is  2.25  in.,  and  that  of  the  second 
j'lates  1|  in.,  per  foot. 

The  concentration-scheme  is  only  now  assuming  definite 
form.  Nine  Wilfleys  take  the  underflow  from  the  Richards 
classifiers;  two  take  the  middlings  (after  the  coarse  has  been 
removed  on  a  Bunker  Hill  screen);  and  seven  take  the  over- 
flow, after  thickening  in  six  G-ft.  cones.  The  ten  Deistere  are 
to  take  tiie  reground  sand  from  the  tube-mills.  Any  oversize 
tailings  from  the  latter  tables  are  returned  to  the  tube-mills. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  represent  a  reasomible  economic 
limit.  Further  expansion  of  plant  would  yield  relatively  slow 
returns  on  the  investment.  The  great  impediment  to  perfect 
work  is  the  argillaceous  slime,  which,  c»>agulated  by  the  alka- 
line solution,  is  excoeilingly  buoyant,  and  sustains  coarse  mate- 
rial, both  sulphide  and  sand,  until  dilution  has  been  carried  to 
vol..  xi.M. — 42 
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extreme  limits.  The  above  scheme  represents  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  For  three  years,  concentration  was  applied  to  the 
tailings,  after  filtration  and  dilution  with  water.  An  extensive 
area  of  canvas,  with  Wilfleys  and  vanners,  gave  poor  returns: 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  sulphides,  probably  concentrating 
to  some  extent  in  the  tube-mills,  had  been  ground  so  fine  as  to 
be  irrecoverable.  Moreover,  what  was  caught  was  so  high  in 
grade  as  to  suggest  re-precipitation  of  silver  on  the  pyrite.  The 
extraction  of  gold  was  comparatively  good. 

The  continued  practice  of  amalgamation  at  this  mill  has  oc- 
casioned some  adverse  comment.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
omission  of  this  step  would  materially  cheapen  and  simplify 
the  milling.  Sixty  stamps,  at  most,  would  crush  the  full  ton- 
nage through  the  coarser  screens  that  could  be  used.  But  the 
gold  occurs  irregularly  in  the  ore,  and  hence  is  likely  to  be 
coarse;  and  this  gold  would  make  an  unwelcome  element  in 
the  concentrates,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  amenable 
to  local  treatment.  A  streak  of  gold  on  the  tables  would  be  a 
constant  source  of  possible  loss;  and  the  product  would  be 
spotted,  and  difficult  to  sample  for  sale. 

"Were  it  feasible  to  concentrate  successfully  after  regrinding, 
the  battery-plates  might  well  be  done  away  with,  and  the  coarse 
gold  allowed  to  go  into  the  tube-mills,  to  be  ground  and  taken 
into  solution ;  but  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  have  been  demon- 
strated that  concentration  after  regrinding  is  not  good  practice. 

The  power  charged  to  concentrating  is  30  horse-power. 

Refjrinding. 

The  tube-mills  are  of  the  Abbe  type,  tire-mounted  and  with 
spiral  feed.  The  tire-mountings,  designed  by  the  company's 
engineers,  are  amply  rigid,  and  also  give  complete  protection 
against  possible  end-travel  of  the  tires  oft*  the  rollers.  The 
tires,  both  on  the  mill  and  on  the  supporting  rollers,  are  of 
forged  steel  and  promise  indefinite  life.  The  mills  are 
driven  by  50-h-p.  motors,  belted  to  counter-shafts  connected 
through  heavy  friction-clutches  with  the  tube-mill  shafts.  The 
mills  start  readily  with  the  use  of  the  clutch,  showing  a  maxi- 
mum starting-peak  of  78  h-p. ;  the  running-load  varies  from 
45  to  48  h-p.  The  lining,  of  4-in.  silex  set  in  cement  mortar, 
with  the  narrow  edge  to  the  wear,  lasts  for  12  months,  contin- 
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U0U8  service.  The  grinders  are  4-in.  imported  flintn,  costii.g 
133  per  long  ton  delivered.  The  eiidn  are  lined  with  local 
cast-iron;  and  the  dincharge  h  through  a  grating,  which  will 
prohahly  give  way  to  the  Xeal  Cf.ne-di«charge. 

Typical  Screen-  Test. 

8treen-Me»h.  Feed.  DUcharg*. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Genu 

On    40  47.1  0,7 

On     80  29.4  11.4 

On  100  8.2  9.2 

On  200  6.4  22.3 

Through  200  8.9  .56.4 

About  one-half  of  the  total  tonnage  crushed  is  reground.  The 
efficiency  of  regrinding  varies  with  the  degree  of  the  previous 
removal  of  the  slime,  the  presence  of  which  gives  hiioyancy  to 
the  pulp  within,  and  makes  the  grinding  poor.  From  this 
stand-point,  the  above  screen-test  is  not  satisfactory.  The  prac- 
tice is  to  force  a  diaphragm-cone  and  to  care  for  the  overflow 
of  sand  in  a  simple  cone  in  series.  The  discharge  from  the 
simple  cone,  which  carries  an  excessive  pn.portion  of  slime,  is 
mi.xed  with  the  discharge  from  the  diaphragm-cone,  to  dilute 
it  to  48  per  cent,  of  m.)isture.  The  result  is  the  loss  of  much  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  diaphragm-cone.  It  will  undoubt- 
•  -ily  prove  better  to  combine  the  overflow  from  the  three 
'liaphragm-cones  in  a  single  simple  cone,  and  confine  the  ham- 
l-ering  effect  of  the  fine  material  to  one  mill;  or  a  Dorr  dassi- 
tier,  at  this  point,  would  be  still  better.  The  fee<l  to  the  other 
mills  being  <liluted  with  dear  solution,  the  grindincr  should 
then  be  gcxul. 

The  work  of  this  diaphragm-cone  in  preparing  {W'^\  t..r  a  tube 
is  remarkable,  as  the  following  screen-test  shows.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  elimit.ation  of  small  sizes  suggests  the  benefits 
of  J.indered-settling.  The  cone  in  this  case  is  6  ft.  deep  with 
60°  sides.  The  diaphragm  is  13  in.  above  the  |M)int,  with  1.5 
lar  space.     The  diameter  of  discharge  is  1.25  inches. 


m.  iiiiiiiil 


8creen-Me«h.  rone-K«*d.  Dinchant*.  Orertlow. 

Pf  r  Cent.  ivr  Cviit.  Per  C*nt 

^     ^0  27.22  .^S.eS  a  19 

8.97 
7.44 
17. 
66.40 


On     80  24.82  30.66 

C>n  100  7.55  .VIS 

On  200  8.89  3.42 

Through  200  31.52  1.82 

Moisture  .  3Q  g 
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No  detailed  statement  of  results  from  the  Dorr  classifiers  is 
here  given.  The  two  machines  lierewere  the  first  erected  after 
Mr.  Dorr's  original  installation  at  Terry,  and  being  built  to  tit 
the  available  space,  they  conformed  to  his  pattern  neither  in 
area  nor  in  bottom-slope,  and  were  overloaded  in  operation. 
Yet  the  results  have  been  good  through  four  years'  service, 
though  not  as  good  as  could  have  been  secured  from  the  larger 
machines. 

The  pebbles  are  fed  through  the  day  by  the  shift-boss,  being 
shoveled  into  the  spiral  feed ;  135  lb.  is  the  daily  charge.  The 
mills  run  smoothly;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  very  small. 
The  charge  for  power  is  43  h-p.  per  unit. 

Dorr  Continuous  Settlers. 

The  last  great  improvement  in  the  mill  was  the  change  to 
continuous  from  intermittent  settling,  in  thickening  the  pulp 
for  agitation.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  results 
of  this  change.  Decided  gains  were  shown  by  the  experi- 
mental unit,  and  great  benefit  followed  the  complete  change ; 
but  this  was  partly  due  to  other  changes  made  at  the  same 
time.  The  principal  advantages  of  the  new  arrangement  are : 
(1)  continuous  extraction  is  secured  during  the  period  in  which, 
under  the  previous  system,  the  solutions  were  inactive  or  re-pre- 
cipitating; (2)  a  given  volume  of  settler-space  has  25  or  50  per 
cent,  increased  capacity,  when  thus  operated  continuously;  (3) 
the  continuous  extraction  in  the  settlers  has  given  additional 
value  to  the  plant  for  settling,  as  supplementing  any  defi- 
ciency of  agitator-capacity;  and  (4)  labor  has  been  reduced  by 
one  man  on  each  of  three  8-hr.  shifts. 

This  plant,  originally  of  five  vats,  settling  the  pulp  from  the 
ratio  of  5  :  1  to  2.5  :  1,  has  been  increased  to  nine  vats,  settling 
from  the  ratio  of  9:1  to  2  :  1.  The  increase  of  solution  has 
come  with  the  interpolation,  after  the  battery,  of  the  concen- 
trating-plant,  with  its  great  volume  of  solution  for  washing  and 
classifying. 

The  four  settlers  recently  installed  have  been  placed  out- 
doors, with  individual  conical  roofs  and  underneath  shaft-drive 
in  conduit,  with  great  saving  in  cost  as  compared  with  the 
usual  mill  structure.  The  power  consumed  is  0.2  h-p.  per 
unit. 
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Affiialioyi. 

After  extensive  experiment,  the  aptator-capaeity  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  use  of  a  low-potential  electric  current,  to 
liasten  extraction  ;  but  the  plan  of  usin^  such  a  current  faile<l, 
and,  without  tliat  feature,  the  npace  provided  proved  inade<iuate. 
Thiw  has  been  remedied,  in  large  measure,  by  the  additions  to 
the  settler-plant  alreaily  mentioned.  The  connecting  of  all 
agitators  in  series  for  continuous  operation  was  a  natural 
Hcfiuence  of  the  adoption  of  continuous  settling.  The  results 
aiipear  to  be  better;  but  data  for  exact  comparison  with  the 
previous  charge-agitation  are  lacking.  Some  saving  in  labor 
and  maintenance  is  evident. 

The  agitators  operate  steadily  with  little  attention  and  very 
low  cost  of  repairs;  but  the  unit-size  is  too  small  lor  a  large- 
tonnage  plant  and  the  power-consumption  (from  6  to  7  h-p.)  is 
out  of  proportion,  as  compare<l  with  Pachuca  tank-practice,  or 
arm-agitation,  as  practiced  at  El  Oro.  Xo  benefit  was  found 
in  spreading  the  pulp  over  distributors  from  the  top  of  the 
central  well;  and  it  is  now  allowed  to  plunge  from  the  collar 
of  the  well.     The  power-charge  is  50  horse-power. 

The  Moore  Filter-Plant. 

The  cijualizer.  Fig.  11.  an  integral  part  of  the  tilter-plant,  is 
a  simple  type  of  slow-speed  agitator,  equally  efficient  for  all 
depths  of  pulji  in  the  vat,  and  economical  of  power.  It  has 
been  lately  patented  and  jmt  upon  the  market  a.s  the  (iordon 
agitator. 

The  filter-baskets  of  tJG  leaves,  each  presenting  two  8-  by  t>-fl. 
free-filtering  surfaces,  are  carried  on  two  10-in.  longitudinal 
I-beams,  supported  by  G-in.  transverse  beams  which  extend  to 
the  vat-walls.  The  leaves  are  of  Xo.  6  (20-oz.)  canvas,  rein- 
forced on  both  sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  stitching  with 
a  3in.  strip  of  the  same  canvas.  The  vertical  seams  are  on  2- 
in.  centers,  and  the  wooden  strips  between  are  §  by  0.5  in.  The 
frame  is  of  0.75-in.  in)n  pipe  on  ends  and  bottom,  and  the  top  is 
of  strajv  and  angle-iron.  Xo  cocoa-matting  or  other  filler  is 
used. 

The  leaves  are  made  at  the  mill,  the  sewing  (No.  4  linen 
threatl,in  0.2.')-in.  stitches)  being  by  power-machine  (Singer  7-7), 
and  cost  complete  $12  each  ;   new  canvas  alone  in  place  costing 
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Fig.   11. — luiUALlZER-TANK. 
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^8.  Tlic  life  of  a  filter  is  18  months.  All  canvas  requires 
every  three  months  treatment  with  IICl  acid,  for  which  purpose, 
the  basket  is  immersed  in  awash-water  vat  containing  1.25  per 
cent.  IICl  (18°  B.)  at  140°  F. ;  the  liquor  being  circulated 
with  a  wet-vacuum  pump.  All  the  canvas  in  use  can  be 
treated  in  30  hr.     The  cost  of  acid  is  0.6  cent  per  ton  of  ore. 

The  baskets  are  lifted  by  hydraulic  cranes  with  20-in.  by  9- 
ft.  cylinders,  and  a  pressure  of  250  lb.  Connection  from  crane 
to  water-main  is  made  by  specially  reinforced  "  quick-as-wink  " 
coupling  on  a  short  length  of  metallic  hose.  The  raised  basket 
is  held  by  a  safety-catch  on  the  crane;  and  the  transfer  is 
effected  by  a  10-li-p.,  three-phase,  constant-speed  motor,  with  a 
three-armed  trolley  above.  Transmission  from  motor  to  crane 
is  done  through  a  Dodge  multiple-disk  friction-clutch  on  the 
motor-shaft.  The  service  is  severe;  but  the  clutch  does  well. 
The  vacuum-con!iection  from  the  basket,  through  a  3-in.  liose 
to  a  pipe  turning  in  a  stuffing-box,  is  maintained  throughout 
the  transfer. 

Tlie  greatest  single  improvement  in  this  plant  was  the 
change  from  the  common  wet-vacuum  pumps  to  a  combined 
dry-and-wet  vacuum-system,  in  which  all  entrained  air  is  taken 
out  at  the  upper  end  by  a  dry-vacuum  pump  (an  8.5-  by  10-in. 
vertical  duplex  air-comjtressor),  and  all  solution  at  the  lower 
end  by  centrifugal  pumps  in  a  sump  23  ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
filters.  Some  leaks  in  the  canvas  will  occur ;  but  sand  enough  to 
destroy  a  positive  wet-vacuum  pump  in  a  few  hours  is  harmless 
to  the  centrifugal.  The  diagram.  Fig.  12,  shows  the  arrange- 
ment. Between  the  dry  column  at  one  end  and  one  solution- 
column  at  the  other,  runs  the  main  for  current  strong  solution. 
Parallel,  and  leading  from  the  same  dry  column,  runs  the  weak- 
solution  main,  but  to  a  different  solution-column  and  pump. 
Any  basket  may  be  connected  with  either  vacuum-main  or  the 
blow-off  water-main,  without  disconnecting  the  hose.  The 
vacuum  is  held  at  from  19  to  20  in.  (near  the  maximum  at- 
tainable at  the  altitude  of  the  mill),  and  never  fails.  The 
excellent  valve  designed  to  secure  this  result  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  It  looks  like  a  globe-valve;  and  its  merit  lies  in 
seating  an  iron  cone  in  a  hard-rubber  ring  of  square  section. 
It  is  impossible  for  sand  to  lodge  on  the  ring  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  good  closing. 
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Filtration  is  accomplished  in  two  groups  of  three  vats  each, 
the  central  one  for  loading  and  the  other  two  for  displacement 
in  water.  Basket  No.  1  loads  in  the  center  vat  and  is  moved 
to  the  wash-water  vat  at  the  right.  Immediately  thereafter, 
basket  No,  2  moves  from  the  wash-water  vat  at  the  left  to  the 
loading-vat.  The  cycle  consumes  for  loading,  50 ;  for  trans- 
ferring and  drying,  5  ;  for  displacing  and  discharging,  from  45 
to  55;  and  for  transferring,  5  min.     Each  load  is   a  0.75-in. 


Centri- 

Fig.  12. — Diagram  of  Vacuum-Connections  for  Moore  Fii.ter-Plant.' 

cake,  weighing  2.75  lb.  dry  per  sq.  ft.,  or  9  tons  per  basket- 
load.  This  gives  a  capacity  of  108  tons  per  basket-day  and  432 
tons  for  the  plant.  Vertical  uniformity  in  loading  is  secured 
by  three  air-lifts,  which  elevate  pulp  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vats  and  discharge  it  over  the  top. 

The  })ractiee  of  displacing  at  once  in  water,  without  an  inter- 
mediate wash  of  barren  weak  solution,  can  be  approved  ordi- 
narily   <»iily    <"i    the    assunn)tion    of   good    displacement    and 
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low-8trenj[(th  solutions.  Displacenieiit  is  here  efficient,  but  the 
solution  (from  l.O  to  1.75  Ih.  ofKCN,  at  this  point)  is  stronger 
tlian  wuH  i»lu?nie<i  wlien  the  jilant  was  designed.  A  factor  in  this 
special  problem  is  the  8  per  cent,  of  moisture  brought  to  the 
mill  in  the  ore. 


-oft  steel 


PorH'Stiil  Unit 


C;i>t  Iron 


Fm.  i;^.— VAriiM-VALVE. 


Average  results  in  wasliing  are  shown  by  the  eurve,  Fi«r.  14. 

The  cake,  partly   dried,   contains  i\'^  per  cent,  of  moisture 

tn>t  taking  into  account  the  solution  in  the  pipes  and  channels, 
which  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  must  approximate  1  ton. 
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The  cake  and  passages  thus  contain  a  total  of  5.5  tons  of  solu- 
tion, with  8.8  lb.  of  cyanide  and  $6.16  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  rate  of  displacement  is  0.15  ton  per  minute. 

In  displacement  there  are  two  principal  objects:  the  recover}' 
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Fig.  14. — Filter  Washino-Curve. 


of  enough  strong  solution  to  restore  the  mill-stock;  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  dissolved  gold  and  silver  in  a  solution  of  such 
strength  as  to  insure  precipitation.  For  the  first  purpose,  36 
mill,  filtration  would  be  required,  if  the  ore  were  dry  on  enter- 
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iii^  the  mill.    The  solution  drawn  in  this  period  contains  7.72  lb. 

of  KCN,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  displacement  is  87  per  cent., 

nieasiiri'd  in  eyanidf;  and  since  the  metal-value  is  $o.08  per 

ton,  the  efficiency  i.s  82  per  cent,  measured  in  metals.    It  seems 

fair  to  accept  84  or  85  per  cent,  as  the  efficiency. 

The  mechanical  loss  of  cyanide  by  dilution  is  that  which 

cannot  be  restored  to  the  mill-stock.     The  fact  that  35  tons  of 

water  is  brought  to  the  mill  with  the  ore  makes  it  impossible 

to    secure   the    ma.ximum    theoretical   efficiency.      From   each 

basket-load  the   solution  tonnaije  recoverable  becomes  (5.5  — 

0.8)=  4.7  tons,  containing  6.84  lb.  of  KCX.     The  combined 

8.8  —  6.8  ,    ^. 

mechanical  loss  is  therefore 5— —  =  0.22  lb.  ot  KCN,  <>r 

?0.047  in  cyanide  per  ton  of  dry  ore. 

As  to  the  second  object  above  named  :  the  recovery  of  gold 
and  silver  in  55  min.  of  washing  is  $5.93,  the  apparent  loss 
in  dissolved  metals  being  $0,025  per  ton  of  dry  ore.  This  seems 
to  be  a  maximum  figure ;  washing  for  70  min.  showing  an  almost 
complete  removal.  Regular  sampling  of  solution  in  washed 
cakes  is  not  convenient;  but,  so  far  as  it  has  been  done,  it 
shows  from  $0.01  to  $0.02  as  the  value  per  ton. 

The  loss  in  cyanide  by  dilution  being  so  small,  and  the 
recovery  of  dissolved  metals  so  nearly  complete,  the  only 
remaining  consideration  is  the  low  average  strength,  0.75  lb.  of 
KCN,  of  the  weak  solution.  Solution  at  0.9  KCN  precipitates 
well.  The  use  of  a  barren  wash  would  insure  this  strength  in 
the  weak  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  $0.01  in  cyanide  per 
ton  of  ore  will  restore  the  few  tons  of  weak  solution  to  sufficient 
strength  on  the  infrequent  occasions  of  poor  precipitation. 

It  seems  that  added  costs  in  depreciation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  would  offset  any  gains  from  an  intermediate 
wash. 

The  weak  solution,  after  precipitation,  is  used  at  low  pres- 
-iire,  to  force  the  cake  from  the  tilter,  submerged  in  wash- 
water.  An  advantageous  change  woubl  probably  be  to  per- 
form this  with  air,  and  thus  return  a  more  nearly  dry  basket  to 
the  loading-vat. 

The  removal  of  tailings  is  wholly  automatic,  by  reason  of 
the  excess  of  wash-water  available.  The  vat-walls  run  down 
to  three  points,  across  which  discharge  single  jets  of  water  from 
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0.25-in.  nozzles,  carrying  the  descending  mud  through  from  0.5- 
to  0.75-in.  orifices  in  the  walls  opposite  the  jets. 

The  operation  of  four  baskets  has  been  described.  The  fifth 
is  used  as  a  clarifying  filter  in  the  seventh  vat.  All  solution, 
whether  decanted  or  filtered,  though  apparently  clear,  requires 
clarification  to  insure  clean  zinc-boxes.  In  this  service,  the 
canvas  acquires  a  remarkably  fine,  impervious,  and  tenacious 
coating.  To  remove  this,  the  basket  is  returned  to  pulp-filtra- 
tion after  from  10  to  14  days.  At  times,  a  coat  of  pulp  has 
been  gathered  on  the  canvas  before  using  it  to  clarify;  but  this 


O  Section  of  Pipe 
□ 


Pipe  Cap 


Weight  S 


Fig.  15. — Pulp-Sampler. 

seems  an  unnecessary  refinement,  which  reduces  capacity.    The 

charge  for  power  is  30  h-p.     The  pulp-sampler  is  illustrated  in 

Fig.  15. 

Zin  c-Frecipita  tion . 

This  operation  shows  little  that  is  unusual.  The  results  are 
usually  excellent,  with  average  heads  of  $1.25  and  tailings  of 
from  $0.01  to  $0.02.  The  flow  of  solution  is  0.7  ton  daily  per 
cu.  ft.  of  zinc,  and  2.4  tons  per  ton  of  ore  milled,  0.3  of  the 
whole  mill-solution  being  precipitated.  All  solution  is  metered 
above  the  gold-solution  vats  by  a  mechanism  devised  from  the 
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common  tilting-box  tailings-samjtler,  V'lji;.  IG.  The  pans  on  pipe- 
guideis  are  always  submerged,  and  steady  the  movement  of  the 
box,  after  the  manner  of  dash-pots.  Since  they  are  placed 
over  the  vats,  any  splash  is  accounted  for  in  calibrating.  Each 
cycle  is  registered.  The  home-made  zinc-lathe  turns  out,  per 
8-hr.  shift,  700  lb.  of  shavings  0.001  in.  thick,  which  are  gath- 


Wiiyon  Sprin;^ 


Meter 


Fig.  16. — Solution-Meteb. 

ered  on  revolving  arms  in  skeins  which  fit  the  boxes.  The 
sludge  is  collected  semi-monthly,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
washed,  dried,  and  melted.  Always  high-grade,  it  has  recently 
reached  a  maximum  of  92  per  cent,  of  bullion.  The  drying- 
furnace  has  a  cast-iron  muffle,  and  melting  is  done  in  No.  150 
gra]thite  crucibles,  in  coke-furnaces.  The  charge  for  power 
in  7  horse-power. 
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Pumping- Plant. 
Pumping  required  by  the  multifarious  handling  of  ore  and 
solution  is  practically  all  done  with  an  improved  Byron-Jack- 
son slime-pump.    The  pumping-units  are  in  duplicates  for  pulp ; 
and  the  plant  is  described  as  follows : 

Details  of  Pumps  and  Service. 


Life  of 

Life  of 

Life  of 

No. 

Service. 

Pump. 

Speed. 
Rev. 

Lift. 

Liner. 

Runner. 

Shaft. 

Per  Mill. 

Ft. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1. 

To  classifier,    .     .     . 

.     4-in.  B.  J. 

875 

20 

40 

80 

40 

2. 

Middlings  returned, 

10-in.  Frenier 

17 

3. 

Sand  to  tube-mills,    . 

.     4-in.  B.  J. 

910 

32 

21 

63 

42 

4. 

Deister  feed,    .     .     . 

.     4-in.  B.  .J. 

750 

10 

180 

Indef. 

120 

5. 

Agitators  to  equalizer, 

.     4-in.  B.  J. 

780 

31 

60 

90 

22 

6. 

Wet  vacuum  to  storage. 

,      4-in.  B.  J. 

955 

34 

Indef. 

Indef. 

Indef. 

6a. 

Same  for  weak  sol.,  . 

.     2-in.  B.  J. 

34 

Indef. 

Indef. 

Indef. 

7. 

Storage  to  precip.,    . 

Piston-pump 

8. 

To  mill -feed,         .     . 

.     5-in.  B.J. 

75 

Indef. 

Indef. 

Indef. 

The  liners  used  are  from  ^-  to  f -in.,  cast-iron.  Manganese-steel 
is  to  be  tried.  As  it  stands,  the  record  shows  a  good  centrifugal 
pump.  The  table,  giving  the  life  of  the  liners  as  varying  with 
the  thickness  of  the  pulp  and  the  proportion  of  clay  to  sand, 
indicates  the  cushioning-efFect  of  the  clay.  The  tube-mill  feed 
of  nearly  clean  sand  is  at  one  extreme,  and  the  very  thick  agi- 
tator-discharge, carrying  all  the  clay,  at  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  service  from  centrifugal  pumps, 
I  have  had  for  some  years  the  opinion  that  the  proper  pumping- 
equipment  for  this  mill  would  be  a  low-pressure  compressor, 
with  air-lifts  for  almost  all  the  transfers  mentioned,  and  for 
the  mechanical  agitation.  The  supersedure  of  motors,  belting, 
and  shafting,  with  their  need  of  skilled  supervision,  would  far 
outweigh  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  air-lifts ;  and  the  milling- 
operations  would  then  be  extremely  simple. 

Use  of  Chemicals. 
The  mill-sheets  show  the  following  average  in  cyanide  and 
reagents  used  : 

Second- Plate 

Battery-Head.                 Tailings.  Filter-Heads.  Consumption. 

KCN.       P.  A.              KCN.       P.  A.  KCiV.       P.  A.  KCN.       CaO.       PbO. 

1.76      2.32            1.64       1.44  1.50       1.92  1.48      7.5      0.33 

The  mixed  salt,  99  per  cent,  of  KCN,  is  used,  no  advantage 
being  evident  in  trials  of  the  130-per  cent.  salt.     A  recent  con- 
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cession  by  the  makers  has  led  to  further  trial  with  the  130-per 
cent,  salt,  witli  better  results.  Durango  lime  is  lised,  and  the 
figures  are  in  equivalents  of  caustic  soda.  Until  September, 
1900,  lead  acetate  was  used,  from  0.25  to  0.30  lb.  per  ton  of 
ore  being  added  at  the  agitators.  Since  that  time,  litharge 
(0.33  lb.  per  ton)  has  been  added  at  the  tube-mill  feed.  An 
apparent  improvement  of  5  per  cent,  in  silver-extraction  from 
the  charge  is  shown  by  inconclusive  tests. 

Cost  of  Operation. 

The  following  figures  cover  the  period  from  the  bej^inninjr 
of  operations  with  the  present  type  of  plant.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  give  more  than  the  total  department-costs,  including  the 
expenses  readily  chargeable  to  the  various  departments,  and 
leaving  other  items  as  a  general  charge.  The  "general  charge" 
for  power  covers  the  power  for  pumping  between  departments. 

The  first  two  years  were  marked  by  many  mechanical  diffi- 
culties. The  benefit  of  the  abandonment  of  the  canvas-plant 
and  the  change  to  continuous  settling  was  felt  in  the  middle  of 
1909.  The  increase  in  freight,  treatment,  etc.,  in  1910,  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  concentrates. 


Year  : 


Tons  per  year : 

Tons  monthly  average : 


Superintendent, 
Heating,  . 
Kk'ctric  plant,  , 
Lubricating, 
Aft'iilents, 
I'umping-plant, 
Watchman, 
Exaniination  and  tests, 


Total  labor, 


liKx;. 

92,t»U0 
7,742 


1907. 
102,106 

s,.yjo 


Labor. 


Genu. 
1.47 
0.90 
1.80 
0."i4 
0.:)4 


Cents. 
2.03 
1.3:5 
O.Tt) 
0.41 
1.33 


1008. 

116,3.53 

9,6% 


Cents. 
1.91 
1.34 
1.07 
0.24 


1909. 

125.681 

10,473 


Cents. 
1.9S 
l.ill 
1.05 
0.32 


January. 

1910.  1911. 

133,.S81      149,760 

11  1'"        1 2.480 


(1.17 


0.13 


O.So 

O  TO 


1.2t) 
0.13 


Genu. 
1.8.5 
1.40 
0.76 
0.2o 

!.(>-■> 
1.03 
0.30 


Cents. 
1.60 
2.48 
0.60 
0.26 

1.83 
1.00 
0.54 


Total  general  labor, 

.       4.93 

6.00 

8.56 

6.27 

7.24 

8.33 

Cru.'^hing, 

.       2.4S 

3.16 

2.01 

4..-)<.^ 

4.80 

.5..^5 

Stamping, 

.     18.04 

17.28 

16.66 

14.31 

13.70 

10.95 

Regrinding, 

.       4.94 

1.46 

0.76 

0.66 

1.28 

1.22 

Settling  and  agitating, 

.').2() 

4.51 

4.70 

2.75 

2.3<> 

2.03 

Filtering, 

.     13.  Co 

7.18 

6.18 

5.24 

4.46 

4.00 

Concentrating,  . 

.     12.11 

11.57 

12.27 

7.02 

5.40 

.5.05 

Amalg-amating, 

.       5.71 

5.44 

4.63 

4.42 

4.67 

5.30 

Precipitating,  . 

.       6.68 

4.43 

3.42 

2.83 

2.0.5 

1.96 

73.75      61.03      .59.56      48.01       46.04       44.19 
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Sujjplies. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Pipe-lines, 

.       0.61 

1.81 

0.52 

0.43 

1.30 

0.25 

Bins,         .... 

.       0.89 

0.58 

0.05 

0.37 

0,03 

Building, 

.       3.19 

2.36 

2.72 

3.38 

3.73 

2.79 

Electric  plant,  . 

.       2.79 

1.44 

L13 

0.86 

0.48 

0.74 

Puraping-plant, 

.       1.93 

1.53 

LOl 

2.46 

1.97 

3.13 

Heating-plant, 

.       4.97 

2.80 

2.25 

2.55 

2.58 

5.10 

Tools,       .... 

.       1.00 

0.68 

0.22 

0.36 

0.47 

1.02 

Cyanide, 

.     40.72 

34.19 

37.10 

31.29 

33.90 

30.93 

Alkali,      .... 

.       5.83 

5.91 

6.43 

5.71 

6.45 

4.62 

Lead  salts. 

.       1.22 

3.95 

4.09 

2.85 

2.70 

4.18 

Power,      .... 

.       2.15 

3.80 

2.96 

2.71 

2.51 

2.24 

Light,       .... 

.       1.10 

0.42 

L67 

1.73 

1.65 

1.48 

Oil  and  waste,  . 

.       0.65 

1.15 

1.00 

1.07 

0.81 

0.86 

Assays  and  melts. 

.       4.17 

5.64 

4.91 

4.00 

4.16 

4.08 

Examinations  and  tests,    . 

1.24 

1.59 

0.26 

0.17 

0.07 

Miscellaneous,  . 

.       0.23 

0.09 

0.06 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

Total  general,    . 

.     71.37 

67.79 

67.63 

60.24 

63. 

60.77 

Crushing, 

.       4.66 

4.80 

2.90 

2.22 

1.77 

1.96 

Stamping, 

.     17.57 

16.85 

13.00 

13.36 

17.80 

14.25 

Regrinding, 

.     14.89 

10.58 

8.19 

7.05 

6.58 

6.05 

Settling  and  agitating, 

.       4.95 

3.00 

3.54 

5.20 

4.34 

5.74 

Filtering, 

.     1.3.80 

10.98 

6.00 

5.59 

7.06 

5.88 

Concentrating,  . 

.       3.69 

3.30 

2.85 

4.59 

3.00 

1.87 

Amalgamating, 

.       4.93 

5.53 

4.77 

3.42 

4.04 

2.06 

Precipitating,    . 

.       7.75 

7.76 

6.43 

5.68 

6.43 

5.44 

All  supplies,     . 

.   143.72 

130.41 

115.28 

107.35 

114.00 

104.03 

All  labor, 

.     73.75 

61.03 

59.56 

48.01 

46. 

41.19 

Total  operating-costs, 

.  217.47 

191.44 

174.84 

155.36 

160. 

148.22 

Depreciation, 

.     16. 

16. 

13. 

11. 

13. 

13.  Est. 

Freight,  treatment,  and  discoi 

mts,   25. 

25. 

24. 

19. 

32. 

32.Est. 

Total  metallurgical  cost. 


258. 


232. 


212. 


185. 


205. 


193.Est 
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MUl-Efficienr-i/. 

Witli  tlie  gradual  decrease  in  operating-costs,  the  percentage 
of  extraction  has  been  raised.    The  actual  results  are  as  follows : 

luhlc  of  Ejlractli/n . 

January. 
Year:       1906.        1907.         1908.        1909.         1910.       1911. 

(iold  headings,  oz.  |Kr  ton,  .         ,     0.351     0.21t7     0.312    0.242     0.311 


Per  cent,  recovered  by  amalgamation,          07  62  oti  64  57 

Per  cent,  recovered  by  concentration,  .1  1  2            4  8 

Per  cent,  recovered  by  cyanidation,      .        22  28  33  28  28 

Total,       ...        90  91  91  92(?)  93         94 


Silver  headings,  oz.  per  ton,        .         .     5.51       4.fi3      4.9S      3.05      3.45 

Per  cent,  recovered  by  amalgamation, 
Per  cent,  recovered  by  concentration. 
Per  cent.  recovere<l  by  cyanidation, 


10 

•) 

s 

4 

" 

<» 

1)'. 

14 

VI 

Ht 

21 

23 

27 

31 

31 

Total,      ...         40         4S  4'.t         50         60         60 


Total  value  per  ton,       .         .$8.83      9.34      9.16      6.78      8.34 


43 

41 

4.5 

4*-. 

- 

t> 

*i 

11 

2t'. 

32 

31 

2y 

76 

79 

82 

86    88 

Per  cent,  recovered  l>y  aiiialgjimation,  48 

Percent,  recovered  by  conient  ration,  .  4 

Per  cent,  recovered  by  cyanidation,      .  22 

Total,       ...  74 


Summary  of  Costs. 

Jmnitiry. 

190»i.         1907.          190S.        19>i<t.  1910.  1911. 

.Mii).-pro.lu.tioti,                   .$2  30       2.40       2.34       2.29  2.25  1.51 

MiiH-dc'Vilopmtiit,                .       .42         .57         .74         .49  .30  .17 

Mini-(iii)rociation,                         .05         .00         .{Ml         .07  '   .08  .08 

Mine  total,   . 


2.77 

3.0'.> 

3.14 

2.85 

2.03 

1.76 

.34 

.31 

.34 

.28 

.18 

.13 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Tram  way-operation,     . 
Tramway-depreciation, 

Tramway  total.     .                .36  .33  .30  .30  .20  .15 

Mill-operation.    .  .     2. 17  l.i>l  1.75  1.5.')  1.00  1.48 

Mill-.l.'i.rcciation,         .  .        .1(>  .10  .13  .11  .13         .13  Est. 

Mili-prodiut  charges,  .       .25  .25  .24  .l'.»  .32  .32 


Mill  total.     .         .         .     2.58       2.32       2.12       1.85       2.05      1.93 
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Salaries  and  office, 
Insurance,  . 
Taxes, 
Miscellaneous,     . 


General  expense,  total,       .71 


January. 

:90f>. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

$0.40 

.39 

.28 

.25 

.2-5 

.06 

.0(5 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.12 

.07 

.10 

.07 

.08 

.13 

.19 

.06 

.01 

.02 

.71 

.71 

.47  (?J 

1    .39 

.41 

.39  ] 

Total  cost,  .         .         .  $6.41       6.45      6.09      5.39      5.29        4.23 

Charges  to  construction,      .  .49        .24        .36        .37        .36  .36  Est. 


Total  expenditures,       .  6.90      6.69       6.45      5.76      5.65        4.59 

Credit  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts other  than  ore,  .14        .12        .26        .33        .21  .21 


Net  expenditures,  $6.76       6.57       6.19      5.43      5.44        4.38 

These  figures  are  given  as  a  service  to  the  public,  toll  owing 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Winslow  in  making  public  his  annual  re- 
ports on  the  mine.  It  is  hoped  that  others  may  derive  from 
them  some  return  for  the  benefits  which  the  author  and  his 
associates  have  derived  from  published  accounts,  letters,  and 
free  access  to  plants  elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
figures  may  serve  as  a  warning  in  some  cases  and  a  source  of 
encouragement  in  others..  Certainly,  a  mine-manager  embark- 
ing in  a  new  enterprise  under  similarly  hard  conditions  should 
be  able  to  get  from  this  record  some  measure  of  the  obstacles 
likely  to  be  encountered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  past  two  years,  here  recorded,  shows  what  is 
possible  in  that  direction.  Primarily,  this  result  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  plans  of  years  towards  the  retreating-system  and 
the  concentration  of  operations  in  mining — a  consummation 
delayed  principally  by  the  harassing  labor-conditions  of  1903- 
1908,  and,  in  part,  by  the  lack  of  adequate  early  development. 

Since  this  mine  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  "West  noted  for 
high  freight-rates,  living-costs,  and  wage-scales  (averaging,  in 
this  case,  for  mine  and  mill,  $3.60  and  $3.75,  respectively,  per 
8-hr.  shift),  it  furnishes  an  interesting  comparison  with  the 
results  secured  from  the  alleged  "  cheap  "  labor  of  Mexico. 
This  comparison  is  apt,  because,  in  it», metallurgical  require- 
ments, the  Liberty  Bell  mine  is  more  nearly  comparable  with 
El  Oro  and  Guanajuato  tlian  with  anything  north  of  the  Mexi- 
can bouudarv. 
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In  cloBiiig,  1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Arthur 
Winslow,  in  granting  me  permiBsion  to  publish  the  many  de- 
tails given,  and  the  valuable  assistance  given  me  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  special  information  by  W.  II.  Staver,  M.  L.  Ander- 
son, W.  E.  Tracy,  and  II.  G.  McClain,  all  of  Tclluride,  Colo. 


Rapid  Estimation  of  Available  Calcium  Oxide  in  Lime 
Used  in  the  Cyanide  Process. 

BY   LUTHER   W.    BAII.NEV,*  STA.NFORI)   U.VI VERSITY,    CAL. 
(S«n  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

Lime  is  the  alkali  that  is  almost  universally  added  to  the 
solutions  in  the  cyanide  procePs  of  gold-  and  silver-extraction 
for  maintaining  the  so-called  "  protective  "  alkalinity.  It  is 
p)roduced  by  the  burning  of  limestone. 

The  value  of  lime  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  per- 
centage of  calcium  oxitle  contained,  which  is  determined  b}' 
three  factors  :  1,  purity  of  the  limestone  used  ;  2,  degree  of  the 
burning-temperature  and  the  period  of  burning;  and  3,  length 
of  time  of  storage  of  burned  material,  its  condition  when  stored, 
and  whether  it  has  been  damp  or  wet  during  the  storage. 

These  three  factors  render  uncertain  the  (piality  of  lime 
bought  in  the  open  market. 

In  the  United  States,  lime  bought  from  reliable  manufac- 
turers, who  thoroughly  burn  a  pure  limestone  and  deliver  at 
once  to  the  consumer  from  the  kilns,  may  be  of  a  fairly-high 
and  uniform  composition;  but  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
where  it  is  purchased  from  many  small  producers,  who  often 
start  with  a  poor  gra«le  of  limestt)ne  and  burn  it  in  small  crude 
kilns  with  as  little  fuel  as  possible,  the  quality  of  the  product 
is  quite  variable. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  at  tmo*  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  a  rapid  technical  method  for  the  valua- 
tion of  the  lime  to  be  used  in  a  cyanide-plant. 

The  determination  of  calcium  by  the  gravimetric  method, 
with  the  necessity  of  determining  also  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide,  silica,  and  iroji,  requires  too  much  time,  and  is  usually 
out  ot   the  question  for  an   isolated  plant  unequipped  with  a 

*  Aasiatant  Professor  of  MeUllurgv,  Stanford  Universitv. 
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skilled  chemist  and  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  calculating 
of  all  the  calcium  so  found  to  calcium  oxide,  although  some- 
times done,  is  manifestly  very  inaccurate. 

Several  methods  of  titration  by  means  of  a  standard  acid 
have  been  described,  and  no  doubt  give  results  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  a  technical  method,  but  the  objections  to  these  methods 
are  that  they  involve  the  preparation  of  a  standard  solution  of 
some  acid,  usually  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid,  which  cannot 
be  weighed  out,  but  must  be  standardized  with  some  other 
standard  solution.  Solutions  of  the  following  acids  have  been 
used  by  different  operators  for  standardization :  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic.  Oxalic  acid  is  perhaps  the 
most  favorable  for  this  purpose,  because  a  standard  solution  can 
be  prepared  by  weighing  the  solid  acid  and  dissolving  in  water. 
The  use  of  the  solution  employed  to  determine  the  alkalinity 
of  the  cyanide  solutions  has  also  been  suggested. 

While  the  method  of  standardization  with  oxalic  acid  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  hydration  of  the  acid  may  vary  some- 
what, yet  it  yields  a  solution  sufficiently  accurate  for  technical 
work. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  using 
oxalic  acid,  the  crystals  were  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and 
a  decinormal  solution  made.  A  decinormal  solution  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  with  distilled  water  was  also  made,  and  both 
were  standardized  with  a  solution  of  chemically-pure  sodium 
carbonate. 

Pure  calcium  oxide  was  prepared  by  grinding  pure  white 
crystals  of  calcite  in  an  agate  mortar  and  igniting  the  fine 
material  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  strong  blast  until  con- 
stant weight  resulted. 

This  oxide,  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  was  ground  in  an  agate 
mortar  to  pass  200-mesh,  and  the  percentage  of  calcium  oxide 
determined  gravimetrically ;  the  result  was  99.98,  as  compared 
with  the  theoretical  100  per  cent. 

The  calcium  oxide  so  prepared  was  used  as  a  standard 
throughout  the  succeeding  tests.  Similar  weighed  portions 
were  titrated  with  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxalic  acid, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator,  requiring  44.2  cc.  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  or  44.6  cc.  of  oxalic  acid  to  complete  the  reaction. 

The  solution  of  oxalic  acid  used  in  the  subsequent  ex- 
periments was  made  by  dissolving  14.6068  g.  in  enough  dis- 
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tilled  water  to  make  a  liter,  this  strength  being  recently  sug- 
gested for  detenniiiing  the  protective  alkalinity  of  cyanide 
solutions. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  upon  small  amounts  of 
140  mg.,  to  which  was  added  100  cc.  of  water  before  titration, 
the  idea  being  to  have  just  enough  lime  present  to  be  theo- 
retically soluble  in  that  amount  of  water. 

This  quantity  is  somewhat  small  to  handle  conveniently,  and 
the  published  method  '  of  weighing  out  14  g.,  making  1,000  cc. 
of  emulsion,  removing  100  cc.  and  again  diluting  to  1,000  cc. 
and  removing  100  cc.  for  titration,  did  not  give  results  which 
checked  upon  low-grade  limes;  moreover,  this  latter  method  is 
open  to  the  objection  of  extra  manipulation,  A  larger  amount 
was  then  tried,  introduced  directly  into  a  flask  in  whicli  the 
determination  was  to  be  made. 

The  weight  of  lime  to  be  taken  was  calculated  so  that  each 
cubic  centimeter  of  oxalic  acid  solution  would  represent  1  per 
cent,  of  calcium  oxide,  as  given  in  the  formula : 

Lime      Lime  Oxalic  Oxalic 

56.09     :     I      ::      126.048     :     1.46068,  in  which  z  =  650. 

This  weight,  650  mg.,  was  used  in  all  the  tests,  and  Table  I. 
shows  the  results,  which  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  a 
technical  method. 

The  titrations  were  made  in  the  cold  by  introducing  650  mg. 
of  the  sample  into  a  300-cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  50  cc, 
of  distilled  water,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 

Tahle  T. —  Results  of  Titrotioi}~Tes(s  for  (\drium  Oxide,  Using 

Oxalic  Acid. 


Calcium 

Carbonate 

Present. 

Per  Cent. 

Calcium 

Oxide 

Pre.xent. 

Per  Cent. 

Calcium 

Oxide 

Determined. 

Per  Cent. 

Calcium 
Carbonate 
Present. 
Per  Cent. 

Calcium 
Oxide 
Present. 

Per  Cent. 

Calcium 

Oxide 

Determined. 

Per  Cent. 

95 

5 

5.2 

45 

55 

54.5 

90 

10 

10.3 

40 

60 

59  9 

85 

15 

15,3 

36 

6.5 

64.8 

80 

20 

20.3 

30 

70 

69.6 

75 

25 

25.0 

25 

76 

74.5 

70 

30 

30.2 

20 

80 

80.2 

65 

36 

35.0 

15 

85 

84.8 

60 

40 

40.0 

10 

90 

90.0 

55 

45 

45.0 

5 

95 

94.7 

50 

50 

49.8 

0 

100 

100.0 

'  Treadwell  an.l  Hall,  vol.  ii  ,  y   45.3. 
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The  results  given  in  Table  I.  indicate  that  calcium  oxide  in 
the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  can  be  determined  by  this 
method  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Silica,  present  in  most  limes,  does  not  interfere.  Magnesia, 
also  present  in  most  limes  in  greater  or  lesser  amount,  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,^  and  shows  a  faint  reaction  with  the 
indicator;  but  it  is  of  no  value  as  an  alkali  in  cyanide-work  and 
should  not  be  shown  in  a  determination  of  the  available  alkali 
in  lime  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Fortunately,  the  point  where  the  alkalinity  due  to  calcium 
oxide  stops  is  readily  recognized  after  a  little  practice,  for  the 
color  is  a  vivid  pink,  while  that  of  magnesium  oxide  is  faint. 
Moreover,  the  color  in  the  titration  of  magnesium  oxide  dis- 
appears with  the  addition  of  only  0.1  or  0.2  cc.  of  oxalic  acid 
solution,  and  returns  very  slowly  and  feebly,  while  that  of  lime 
is  rapid  and  sharp.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  titra- 
tion of  pure  calcium  oxide  requires  only  5  min.,  while  the 
same  amount  of  magnesium  oxide  requires  3.5  hours. 

In  order  to  test  the  oxalic  acid  titration  in  the  presence  of 
magnesia,  two  samples  of  limestones  containing  magnesia  were 
ground  to  200-me8h,  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  con- 
stant weight,  and  titrated.  The  calcium  oxide  in  each  sample 
was  determined  by  the  gravimetric  method,  since  there  was  no 
silica  present,  and  only  a  trace  of  iron.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : 


Amount  of  CaO  by 
Gravimetric  Metiiod. 

Amount  of  CaO  by 
Oxalic  Acid  Method, 

Sample  No.  1, 

Per  Cent. 
.     57.6 

Per  Cent. 
57.6 

Sample  No.  2, 

.     50.4 

51.0 

These  results  indicate  that  the  magnesia  does  not  interfere. 
Its  presence  can  be  judged  by  the  behavior  of  the  titration,  and 
the  approximate  amount  can  be  quite  accurately  estimated  by 
continuing  the  titration,  if  one  has  the  time  needed. 

Iron  oxide  in  considerable  amount  is  sometimes  present  in 
impure  limes,  and  it  obscures  or  masks  the  color  of  the  in- 
dicator, but  if  the  precipitate  be  allowed  to  subside  the  titra- 
tion may  be  carried  out  to  within  1  per  cent,  of  the  correct 
result. 


Comey's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities. 
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The  determination  of  tlie  amount  of  carbonate  present  in  an 
imperfectly  burned  lime  may  be  carried  on  as  follows:  Grind 
the  sample  to  pass  200-me8h,  weigh  out  650  mg.  and  make  the 
titration  in  the  usual  manner;  call  this  result  Xo.  1,  "Avail- 
able Calcium  Oxide."  Ignite  650  mg.  of  the  finely-ground 
sample  in  a  muffle  or  over  a  blast-lamp,  and  make  a  second 
determination;  call  this  result  No.  2.  Subtract  No.  1  from 
No.  2,  divide  by  1.78,  and  the  result  will  be  the  amount 
of  carbonate  present. 

Details  of  the  Method. 

The  sample  must  be  ground  to  pass  through  a  200-mesh 
screen.  Into  a  300-cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  place  50  cc.  of  distilled 
water;  then  add  the  650  mg.  of  the  finely-ground  sample, 
stoi)per  the  flask,  and  shake  vigorously  for  10  sec;  add  two 
drops  of  solution  of  phenol[»lithalein,  and  then  run  in  the 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  until  the  pink  color  is  dis- 
charged; then  replace  the  stopper  and  again  shake.  When 
the  color  returns,  if  it  is  due  to  lime  it  will  be  a  bright,  vivid 
pink,  and  the  addition  of  perhaps  0.5  cc.  of  solution  will  be 
necessary  to  discharge  this  color,  but  if  the  flask  is  again 
shaken  and  the  color  is  a  faint,  weak  pink  returning  slowly, 
this  is  the  end-point  for  the  lime,  and  indicates  that  the 
magnesia  is  asserting  itself. 

At  all  times  during  the  addition  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution 
the  flask  should  be  violently  shaken,  being  careful  not  to  allow 
any  of  the  solution  to  splash  out,  so  the  calcium  oxi<le  will  pass 
into  solution.  In  nearly  every  instance  of  titration  of  a  high- 
grade  lime,  the  pink  color  remained  vivid  nearly  to  the  finish, 
which  shows  that  the  calcium  oxide  is  rapidly  soluble. 

If  a  complete  titration  is  allowed  to^staiul  fur  from  15  to  30 
min.  the  pink  color  will  return  and  show  as  brightly  as  in  the 
beginning. 

The  reading  of  the  burette  is  in  percentage  of  calcium  oxide. 

The  solutions  necessary  are  :  Oxalic  acid,  14.6068  g.  of  pure 
crystals  dissolved  in  enough  water  to  make  a  liter  of  solution. 
Phenolphthalein,  0.5  g.  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  alcohol  and  50  co. 
of  water. 
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Electrolytic  Oxygen  in  Cyanide  Solutions. 

BV    T.    H.    ALDRICH,    JR.,    BIRMINGHAM,    ALA. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

There  are  two  conditions  generally  prevailing  upon  the 
earth — those  within  atmospheric  influence,  tending  towards 
oxidation,  and  those  away  from  atmospheric  influence,  tending 
towards  reduction.  Practically  all  mineral  substances  from 
mines  of  any  depth  are  in  a  reducing  condition. 

Since  the  cyanide  process,  in  order  to  dissolve  silver  or  gold, 
requires  that  the  prevailing  conditions  under  which  it  operates 
shall  be  oxidizing,  and  the  materials  usually  acted  upon  being 
of  a  reducing  character,  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  oxygen 
to  the  solution  carrying  the  cj^anide.  This  oxygen  is  usually 
supplied  through  the  medium  of  dissolved  air  in  the  solution, 
or  through  the  medium  of  various  chemical  compounds,  which 
upon  combining  with  the  solution  or  the  ore  give  ott'  a  part  of 
their  oxygen. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  practically  all  mineral  substances 
are  partly  soluble  in  water,  especiall}'  water  carrying  alkali  or 
cyanide.  The  greater  the  surface  exposed  and  the  tiner  the  ma- 
terial is  ground,  the  greater  will  be  the  rate  of  dissolving  of  the 
reducing-agents  from  the  ore  into  the  cyanide  solution.  In 
most  cases,  if  the  solution  carrying  the  ore  particles  is  agitated 
with  air,  the  air  will  dissolve  into  the  solution  faster  than  will 
the  reducing-agents;  but  in  some  cases  the  reducing-agents 
will  dissolve  more  rapidly  on  account  of  easy  solubility  or 
greater  surface  exposed.  It  is  a  dissolving  race  between  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  the  reducing-agents  from  the  ore,  ami 
if  the  reducing-agents  predominate,  cyanide  will  not  dissolve 
the  gold  from  the  ore.  In  many  cases  it  will  dissolve  some  of 
the  gold,  because  in  a  mass  of  irregular  shape  some  of  the  gold 
particles  might  be  exposed  upon  the  outside  surface  of  a  parti- 
cle of  rock;  but  if  the  solution  had  to  penetrate  through 
cracks,  the  side-walls  of  which  were  lined  with  reducing-agent- 
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produciiii^  material,  before*  the  solution  earn  mi;  i>\y^vn  could 
reach  the  <rol<l  it  would  have  lowt  it*?  oxidi/.inij  power.  For 
this  reason  in  many  cases  cyanide  solutions  will  produce  only  a 
partial  extraction  of  the  gold  or  silver  present. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  since  water  is  composted  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  if  it  be  decomposed  by  tljc  electric  current,  the 
hydrogen  would  bubble  away  an<l  the  oxygen  would  l)e  carried 
by  the  solution.  This  was  tried  in  December,  1908,  upon  an 
ore  carrying  amorphous  iron  sulphides  from  whicli  all  the 
gold  could  not  be  dissolved  by  cyanide  with  simple  air-agita- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  cyanide  strength  or  how  great  the 
time,  although  the  gold  as  revealed  by  the  microscojte  was  all 
metalli(;.  The  process  was  tried  first  in  an  inverted  bottle  with 
the  b(»ttom  cut  out,  the  air  being  forced  in  through  a  glass 
tul>e  in  the  cork  to  agitate  the  pulp.  Two  lead  plates  were 
inserted  in  the  agitated  pulp  at  the  top.  These  jtlates  were 
about  4  in.  long  and  O.o  in.  wide,  and  y',.  in.  thick.  Through 
them  was  passed  the  current  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  which 
being  in  series  and  burning  dimly  gave  about  0.2.')  ampere  of 
current.  The  results  were  excellent  from  the  beginning.  The 
value  of  the  ore  was  $4  per  ton.  It  was  ground  in  a  tube-mill 
so  that  60  per  cent,  passed  a  200-me8h  screen.  The  value  of 
the  tailings,  after  48  hr.  agitation  with  air  alone,  was  $1.25; 
but  after  agitation  for  2.5  hr.  with  air  and  electrodes  inserted 
in  the  pulp  as  described  above,  the  value  was  reduced  t«)  $0.40. 
This  typical  result  was  verified  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  with 
uniformly  good  results. 

In  testing  our  solutions,  a  2-lb.  solution  of  cyanide  is  test  10. 
The  alkali  is  tested  on  the  basis  of  ten  points  over  and  above 
the  alkali  due  to  the  cyanide,  test  10  being  a  2-lb.  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  The  reducing-agents  were  tested  with  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  1  cc.  of  which  in  10 
cc.  of  the  solution,  after  acidulating,  equals  test  10,  it  being 
much  easier  to  keep  track  of  these  solutions  by  simple  num- 
Viers  than  by  keeping  the  records  in  pounds  per  Um. 

Numerous  tests  were  nuide  in  order  to  determine  a  proper 
electrode.  Lead  was  found  to  be  the  best  material.  Many 
other  substances,  such  as  carbon,  worked  very  well,  but  with 
the  alternating  current,  there  being  no  consumption  of  the  lead 
electrode,  lead  proved  most  satisfactory. 
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The  following  tests  upon  the  working-solution  show  the 
effect  of  the  different  electrodes.  All  the  tests  were  made  at 
the  same  time  and  with  the  same  solution,  using  the  direct 
current. 


Lead  electrode  :   Time,  4  rain.  ;  0.25  ampere  current. 

KCN.  Alkalinity.  Dbl. 

Before,  ,         .     8  +1  5 

After,  ...     12  +2  0 

Iron  electrode  :   Time,  6  min.  ;  0.25  ampere  current. 

KCN.  Alkalinity.  Dbl. 

Before,  .        .     8  +  5 

After,   ...     7^  +  6.}  0 

Iron  electrode  :   Time,  12  min.  ;  0.25  ampere  current. 

KCN.  Alkalinity.         Dbl. 

6  7i  0 

(Showing  destruction  of  the  cyanide.) 

Lead  electrode  :    Time,  10  min.  ;  0.25  ampere  current. 


KCN. 
12 


Alkalinity. 
3 


Dbl. 


Reducing-Agents. 
6 
4 


Reducing-Agents. 
6 
3 


Reducing-Agents. 
2 


Reducing-Agents. 
3 


There  seems  to  be  a  regeneration  of  cyanide,  and  the  process 
is  certainly  cheaper  than  any  added  oxidizer  or  even  air-agita- 
tion of  the  solution. 

We  found  by  numerous  experiments  that  the  alternating 
current  was  as  good  as  the  direct  current,  and  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  giving  no  deposit  on  the  electrodes  at 
lower  current-density,  and  with  lead  there  was  no  consump- 
tion of  the  electrodes  even  where  the  ore-pulp  flowed  over  the 
electrodes.     The  way  I  explain  this  result  is  as  follows : 

Under  the  prevailing  conditions  certain  electro-chemical 
actions  take  place  by  which  the  particles  composing  a  molecule 
of  a  compound  are  resolved  into  the  parts  that  the  applied  cur- 
rent-strength would  resolve  them  into,  and  go  into  the  solution 
on  the  one  wave,  and  they  do  not  re-combine  on  the  returning 
current  wave.  In  other  words,  dissociation  takes  place  with- 
out being  followed  by  re-combination.  At  any  rate,  no  mfitter 
how  the  action  is  explained,  it  is  carried  on  and  works  satisfac- 
torily. 

In  electroplating,  if  the  current  is  of  low  density  the  material 
deposited  will  be  dense.     If  the  current-density  is  increased, 
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tlie  iiiatcTUil  (k'positt'd  will  lie  sjmjiiitv.  It'  tlie  currciit-deiisity 
is  Btill  further  increased,  the  material  whieli  should  he  dejtos- 
ited  will  he  disengaged  hy  the  action  of  the  gases,  and  practi- 
cally no  deposit  will  result,  the  material  going  into  the  solution 
in  a  more  or  less  spongy  condition.  We  found  that  with  a 
very  high  current-density  no  deposit  of  gold  or  silver  accumu- 
lated upon  the  lead  electrodes  with  direct  current.  Some  of 
the  electrodes  after  being  in  use  si.\  months  were  scraped,  and 
the  scrapings  assayed,  and  showed  only  a  trace  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Klectrolyzed  solution  seems  to  be  especially  eft'ective  when 
used  in  connection  with  lead  acetate  or  litharge  added  in  the 
tube-mill  durin<;  •'rindini'.  The  electrolvzed  solution  ijoing 
to  the  tanks  shows  no  sulphocyanides,  whereas,  before  the  bat- 
teries were  put  in  use,  the  solution  showed  a  large  amount. 

As  finally  used  in  practice  in  January,  1909,  a  battery,  sup- 
plied with  alternating  current,  was  jdaced  in  the  barren  rtum|). 
This  battery  consisted  of  18  plates  in  series,  each  plate  6  by  6 
in.,  with  110  volts  between  the  two.  The  }>lates  consumed  15 
amperes,  and  produced  sutHcient  oxidizing  ettect,  or  whatever 
other  effect  it  may  be,  to  keep  the  solution  in  condition  to  treat 
daily  40  tons  of  this  ore.  These  plates,  made  of  J-in.  sheet- 
lead,  were  built  so  as  to  form  hollow  rectangles  in  section,  the 
rectangle  being  6  in.  high,  G  in.  long,  and  1.2.')  in.  wide  inside. 
The  two  ends  were  la[)ped  at  the  top  and  holes  jjunched.  The 
plate  was  bolted  to  a  }iaraf!ined  jilank  1  by  6  in.  in  section; 
18  of  these  plates  were  connected  in  series.  The  distance  be- 
tween any  two  plates  was  J  in.,  and,  of  course,  the  current 
would  travel  princijially  across  the  |-in.  gap,  instead  of  around 
the  If-in.  gap,  from  plate  to  plate.  Lead  wires  were  used 
from  the  surface  of  the  solution  down  to  the  plates.  We  ground 
the  ore  in  the  tube-mill  so  that  GO  per  cent,  would  pass  a  200- 
mesh  sieve.  Previous  to  using  the  batteries  in  the  sump,  the 
extraction  in  the  tube-mill  was  20  j»er  cent,  during  grinding; 
after  the  batteries  wire  used,  the  extraction  in  the  tube-mill 
was  75  ]»er  cent.  The  effect  of  the  batteries  seemed  to  build 
up  in  the  solution  gradually  and  to  lose  from  the  solution 
gradually  when  the  operation  of  the  batteries  was  discontinued. 

During  two  months  in  the  fall  oi^  1910  the  mill  was  working 
coarse  ground,  partly-oxidized   ore   carrying  considerable  sul- 
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phides.  Tlie  water  at  the  hydro-electric  plant  was  low,  and 
the  use  of  the  batteries  was  discontinued  because  the  mill  was 
driven  with  steam,  and  no  arrangement  had  been  made  to  sup- 
ply alternating  current  from  any  but  the  hydro-electric  plant. 
During  this  time  the  tailings  on  $4  ore  went  up  to  $1.25  per 
ton,  and  immediately  after  the  rains  gave  sufficient  water  to 
drive  the  hydro-electric  plant,  the  values  in  the  tailings  dimin- 
ished until  $0.20  per  ton  was  reached  on  identically  the  same 
ore  with  the  same  head-values;  moreover,  the  reducing-agents 
dropped  from  16  to  4.  The  time  occupied  in  getting  the  work- 
ing-solution up  to  this  condition  was  two  weeks.  I  consider 
that  this  process  owes  its  value  almost  entirely  to  the  presence 
of  oxygen  due  to  electrolysis,  putting  the  solution  ahead  in 
the  race  with  the  reducing-agents  and  causing  the  gold  and  silver 
to  dissolve  in  spite  of  the  reducing-agents.  However,  it  does 
not  stop  the  reducing-agents  from  dissolving  also,  and  although 
it  produces  solution  of  the  gold  in  spite  of  the  reducing-agents, 
it  does  not  help  precipitation,  and  if  the  reducing-agents  are 
not  decomposed  by  the  batteries — and  all  of  them  are  not — they 
build  up  in  the  solution  rapidly  to  a  point  where  zinc-shavings 
will  not  precipitate  the  gold. 

Of  course,  in  practice  the  cyanide  solution  contains  reducing- 
agents  of  many  kinds.  The  electrolytic  action  seems  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  some,  but  not  all  of  them.  For  example,  I  ex- 
perimented on  some  highly-graphitic  ore,  and  whether  the 
normally-poor  extraction  was  due  entirely  to  the  graphite  or 
not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  solution,  after  electrolyzing,  gave 
a  very  much  better  extraction  than  before  electrolyzing.  The 
action  seems  to  decompose  the  sulphocyanides  and  the  solu- 
ble sulphides,  but  not  the  alkaline  sulphides  and  all  of  the 
many  others  always  present. 

A  test  on  the  electrolyzed  solution  18  months  after  the  bat- 
teries were  installed  showed : 

Working-solution  with  alternating  current,  O."2o  ampere,  ami  lead  electnxle. 

KCX.       Alkalinity.       Dbl.        Reducing-Agenls. 
Before,       ....     8  1  0  15 

After  10  niin.  electrolysis,      8  0  1") 

showing  that  the  solution  reniainiMl  practically  the  same,  or 
was  electrolyzed  as  much  as  was  necessary.     However,  testing 
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some  of  this  same  soltition  further  l»y  i»Iacin£^  a  piece  of  tjold 
leaf  upon  its  surface  and  allowint;  it  to  float,  tlie  gohl  leaf  was 
dissolved  in  71  niiii.  on  the  working-solution  an«l  in  oO  min. 
on  the  re-electrolyzed  solution,  showing  that  the  additional 
electroiytiis,  although  it  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  solution, 
gave  an  increased  dissolving-rate.  Grease  in  the  ore  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  barren  sump  seemed  to  dissolve  very  rapidly  in 
the  treated  solution  and  slowly  in  the  untreated  solution.  We 
tarred  our  tanks  inside  and  eoated  them  with  black  oil  out- 
side, and  more  or  less  grease  was  frequently  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  solution  where  this  effect  was  noticed. 

Since  the  installation  of  this  process  it  has  treated  success- 
fully at  this  plant  25,000  tons  of  ore  of  all  kinds,  oxidized, 
partly  oxidixed,  an«l  sulphides,  I^revious  to  the  use  of  the  bat- 
teries, in  treating  sulphide  ores,  the  average  cyanide-con- 
sumption was  1  lb,  per  ton,  in  some  months  running  as  high  as 
1.1  lb.  After  the  use  of  the  batteries  the  average  was  0,45  lb., 
running  for  some  months  as  low  as  0,23  lb.  per  ton  of  ore 
treated. 

We  tried  using  batteries  in  the  agitated  pulp  and  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  found  the  result  to  be  just  as  good  if  the  plates  were 
inserted  in  the  barren  sump  as  if  inserted  in  the  agitated  pulp. 
The  original  lead  plates  placed  in  the  barren  sump  are  still 
there  and  in  operation.  They  cost  about  $-1  to  insert  originally 
and  were  inspected  after  26  months  of  firactically  continuous 
service,  and  are  to-day  just  as  good  as  when  they  were  flrst 
put  in  use. 

I  have  applied  for  no  patents  on  this  process  and  do  not 
expect  to,  and  any  one  is  free  to  use  it.  It  should  be  a  cyanide- 
saver,  an  accelerator.  an<l  a  general  solution-purifier. 
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Slime-Filtration. 

BY   GEORGE  J.    YOUNG,*  RENO,    NEV. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

The  nature  of  slimes  handled  in  the  treatment  of  gold-  and 
silver-ores  has  been  discussed  in  technical  literature  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  subject  of  slime-liltration  from  the  practi- 
cal worker's  stand-point  has  also  received  much  comment,  and 
scattered  through  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  descriptions 
of  many  slime-tiltration  installations.  Articles  of  this  nature 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  and  assist  materially  in  the  design  of 
new  and  the  improvement  of  old  plants.  The  subject  of  the 
physics  of  slime-filtration  has  been  touched  upon  to  only  a 
slight  extent.  The  underlying  principles  are  worthy  of  more 
intensive  study  and  experimentation  than  they  have  received, 
and  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  results  ot 
such  study  and  experimental  work  as  will  serve  to  make  clear 
in  part  at  least  many  of  the  principles  which  control  the  filtra- 
tion of  slime. 

Nature  of  Slime. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  an  accurate  definition  of 
the  term  "  slime,"  but  no  comprehensive  definition  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  A  slime 
consists  of  at  least  three  different  substances,  each,  when  scjia- 
rated,  possessing  distinctly  different  physical  and  to  a  certain 
extent  chemical  properties.  These  substances  are  extremely 
fine  sand,  a  colloidal  material  which  may  be  and  generally  is 
in  a  coagulated  condition,  and  a  colloidal  material  which  is  in 
a  non-coagulated  condition.  Suspending  a  slime  in  a  relatively 
large  volume  of  water  by  shaking  and  allowing  sedimentation 
to  take  place,  results  in  the  fine  sand  settling  out  with  com- 
parative rapidity,  followed  by  the  coagulated  material,  which 
settles  nnK'li  more  slowly  and  Hnally  a  certain  portion  remains 
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iiideHiiitely  suppendtMl.  To  the  settled,  coagulated  portion 
Borne  writers  have  given  the  term  (jel^  and  to  tlie  suspended 
j)()rtion  the  term  s(A.  The  physical  properties  which  distinguish 
the  tine  Hands  are,  the  angiihir  <}iaracter  of  the  grains  and  the 
eoniparatively  rapid  settling  in  water.  With  most  (piartzose 
ores  the  8an<l  grains  are  composed  of  silica,  although  con- 
stituents of  the  ore,  such  as  silicates  or  oxides,  also  characterize 
the  Hand  portion  of  the  slime.  The  coagulated  colloid  consists 
ot  aggregates  of  rounded  grains  together  with  individual 
grains,  settles  much  less  rapidly,  possesses  the  property  of  floc- 
(ulation  and  detlocculation,  has  the  property  of  absorhing  cer- 
tain (lyes,  and  a  distinctive  chemical  composition.  Clays  and 
hydrated  silica  are  the  two  colloids  most  likely  to  occur  in 
(juartzose  ore.  The  tormer  is  a  common  constituent  of  many 
ores,  the  latter  is  perhaps  sehlom  present.  For  j»ractical  pur- 
poses, clay,  or  hydrated  aluminum  silicate,  may  he  considered  to 
he  the  chief  colloidal  constituent,  and,  mixed  with  tine  san<l, 
to  constitute  the  coagulated  portion  of  a  slime.  Inasmuch  as 
the  or<linary  mill-slime  is  fjuite  well  coagulated  hy  the  liheral 
use  of  lime,  the  metallurgist  has  to  deal  only  with  mixtures  ot 
tine  sands  and  coagulated  colloid. 

The  distinctive  properties  of  a  slime  depend  upoti  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  tine  sand  and  colloid.  Assuming  all  colloid 
and  no  tine  sand,  we  would  have  a  material  which  could  not  he 
leached,  and  which  would  filter  very  slowly,  and  under  certain 
fonditions  not  at  all;  assuming  all  fine  sand  and  no  colloid, 
we  would  have  a  leachahle  material.  In  a  moist  condition  a 
slime  may  he  likened  to  a  clay;  with  a  large  proportion  of 
sand  a  "  short  clay  "  or  a  clay  ot  moderate  plasticity  would  he 
the  result ;  with  a  small  proportion  of  sand  a  *'  fat  *'  clay  or  a 
day  with  a  high  degree  of  ])lasticity  would  result.  With  suf- 
lieient  moisture  a  slime  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  viscous 
fluid,  and  in  this  very  tine  sand  will  he  almost  indefinitely 
suspended,  and  little  or  no  separation  of  tine  sand  from  colloid 
will  result.  This  latter  statement  is  true  of  sand  finer  than  a 
1  aO-mesh  screen.  With  coarser  sand,  the  coarse  sand  particles 
tend  to  settle  out  (piite  rapidly.  By  increasing  the  proportion 
of  water  successive  crops  of  finer  and  finer  sands  can  he  settled 
out  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  particles  of  coagulated 
< olloid  and  the  finest  sands  settle  at  the  same  rate.     Beyond 
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tliis  point  no  further  separation  of  Band  from  colloid  is  possible. 
No  sharp  line  in  the  mechanical  separation  of  sand  from  col- 
loidal material  being  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  definition 
which  will  embody  some  limitation  as  to  the  size  of  the  maxi- 
mum sand  grain.  Successive  screen-sizes  have  been  used ; 
first  a  100-mesh  screen,  then  a  ISO-mesh  screen,  and,  finally,  a 
200-mesh  screen  ;  and  this  is  the  accepted  present  practice  in 
milling-work.  All  material  in  a  pulj)  finer  than  a  200-mesh 
screen  is  considered  as  slime.  The  definition,  that  a  slime  is 
the  unleachable  portion  of  a  mill-pulp,  is  still  in  use. 

A  more  comprehensive  definition  than  the  foregoing  is :  a 
slime  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sands  finer  than  150-  or  200- 
mesh  screen  with  an  amorphous  clay-like  material,  consisting 
principally  of  hydrated  aluminum  silicate. 

The  general  method  of  slime-treatment  is  to  agitate  the  slime 
with  a  cyanide  solution  for  a  suflicient  time  to  dissolve  the 
gold,  and  then,  either  to  filter  oft"  the  surplus  solution  and  dis- 
place the  remainder  with  water,  or  to  thicken  the  slime  by 
settlement  and  decantation,  and  then  to  filter  and  displace  the 
remaining  solution  by  water. 

The  mechanical  appliances  in  use  for  filtration  are  grouped 
as  follows : 

I.  Suction-filters,  or  filters  in  which  a  vacuum  is  used  to  accelerate  filtra- 
tion. 

A.  Appliances  using  a  thin  slime-cake  and  practically  continuous  in  their  action. 

(Oliver  and  Kidgway  filters.) 

B.  Appliances  using  a  thick  slime-cake  and  intermittent  in  their  action.     (Moore 

and  Butters  filters.) 
II.  Pressure-filtei"s,  or  filters  in  which  hydrostatic  head,  compressed  air  or 
pumps  aie  used  in  order  to  secure  greater  pressures  than  are 
poss'ble  with  a  vacuum-pump. 
These  filters  are  intermittent  in  their  action. 
('.  Ordinary  filter-presses. 

J).  Sluicing  filter-presses.     (Merrill  filter-press. ) 

K.  Filtering-chambers  or  cylinders;    filters   in  which  the  filtering-basket  is  in- 
closed in  a  cylinder.     (Burt,  Kelly,  and  Sweetland  filter-presses.) 
III.  Centrifugal  filters,  or  filters  in  which  centrifugjil  force  is  used  to  sepa- 
rate solution  from  slime. 
These  filters  are  continuous  in  action. 

The  filters  in  Sections  I.  and  II.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ridgway,  employ  vertical  filtering-surfaces.    The  Oliver  '  makes 

'    Tram.,  xli,  349  to  356  (1911). 
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use  of  a  revolving  cylindrical  surface  as  a  filtering-surface. 
Centrifugal  tilttiH  arc  in  process  of  <levclo}tnicnt,  and  have  not 
as  yet  t-ccured  any  foothold  in  gohl-  and  silver-metallurgy.  It 
is  not  ini[»rohable,  however,  that  some  c'oni|taratively  simple 
filter  based  on  the  use  of  centrifugal  force  will  be  perfected, 
and  will  successfully  compete  with  the  other  fornjs.  At 
present  the  suction-filters  are  in  greatest  use.  Of  the  pressure- 
filters,  the  ordinary  filter-presses  have  gone  out  of  use,  e.xcept 
as  clarifying-presses,  and  filters  of  groups  D  aiid  E  only  are 
in  use. 

The  development  of  slime-filtration  is  of  interest,  Filter- 
jiresses  and  filtering-beds  in  vats  were  first  used.  The  filtering- 
beds  were  soon  discarded  and  the  filter-press  systematically 
developed.  The  size  of  the  press  was  increased,  mechanical 
devices  to  facilitate  discharge  and  decrease  the  proportion  of 
labor  required  were  invented  and  introduced;  but  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  cost  of  treatment  in  filter-presses  remained  high. 
In  western  America  the  filter-press  never  receivetl  much  rect)g- 
nition,  l)ut  in  Australia  filter-pressing  was  extensively  intro- 
duced, and  slitne  was  successfully  handled  by  this  method.  It 
remained  tor  an  American,  Charles  A.  Merrill,  to  complete  the 
last  improvement  in  the  filter-press.  By  the  introduction  of 
the  sluicing-system  the  slime-cakes  could  be  washed  out  of  the 
filter-cells  and  the  press  operated  without  opening  or  separat- 
ing the  filter-plates  for  each  charge.  This  im[>rovement 
reduced  the  labor  an<l  cost  and  increased  the  eft'ectiveness  of 
the  filter-press.  The  Nferrill  press  represents  the  culmimiting 
})oint  in  the  filter-press  line  of  development  in  slime-filtration. 

The  Moore  filter  was  the  first  suction-filter  in  the  field,  and, 
while  it  did  not  score  any  very  decided  success  in  the  first  in- 
stallations, it  did  attrait  the  attention  of  metallurgists  to  the 
idea  involved.  While  the  Moore  Filter  Co.  wa^  perfecting  the 
mechanical  features  of  its  filter,  the  Butters  filter  was  intro- 
•  luced,  and  so  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Moore  filter  were 
overcome  in  the  Butters,  that  this  latter  filter  received  wide- 
spread rccognitioti  and  was  introduced  into  many  milling- 
plants.  The  Moore  filter  introduced  the  idea  of  the  canvas- 
covered  filtering-cell  immersed  in  the  slime-pulp  and  utilizing 
suction  to  draw  the  solution  through  the  walls  of  the  cell  and 
to  build  up  a  cake.  The  necessary  transfers  are  made  by  lifl- 
voi..  xi.ii.— 44 
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ing  the  filtering-basket  out  of  the  pulp.  The  Butters  filter 
introduced  the  idea  of  a  stationary  filtering-cell,  and  effected 
the  transfers  by  pumping  the  slime-pulp  and  wash-water  from 
the  vat  in  which  the  filtering-cells  were  immersed.  The  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  systems  have  been  sufliciently  discussed 
in  the  technical  literature.  Both  the  Moore  and  the  Butters 
filter  have  reached  a  point  where  little  or  no  further  improve- 
ment seems  possible.  Like  the  Merrill,  either  one  of  these 
systems  will  satisfoctorily  meet  the  requirements  of  slime- 
filtration. 

The  combination  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  filter-press 
and  the  suction-filter  is  seen  in  group  E^  or  the  filtering- 
chambers.  The  Kelly,  the  Burt,  and  the  Sweetland  may  be 
compared  to  a  Butters  filter  installed  in  a  pressure-tank. 

The  effort  to  secure  a  continuously-acting  filter  has  resulted 
in  two  important  types  being  developed,  of  which  the  Eidgway 
and  the  Oliver  are  the  best  known.  Both  of  these  filters  utilize 
a  comparatively  thin  slime-cake.  Both  operate  very  success- 
fully, and  compared  with  the  thick-cake  machines  have  de- 
cided advantages,  briefly  stated  as  :  simplicity  of  design ;  prob- 
ably lower  capitalization-charges  for  equal  capacities;  lower 
operating-costs;   and  less  attention  required  in  the  operation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oliver  filter,  the  general  method 
of  operation  of  both  suction-  and  pressure-filters  is  the  same. 
The  slime-pulp  is  delivered  to  the  filter  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  dry  slime  to  from  three  to  one  of  solution.  The  pulp 
is  forced  into  the  cells  of  the  pressure-filters  and  a  cake  formed 
against  the  canvas  walls  of  the  cells,  the  surplus  pulp,  if  any, 
is  withdrawn,  and  wash-water  forced  in  until  the  contained  solu- 
tions are  displaced.  The  cake  is  then  forced  off  from  the  can- 
vas surface,  either  by  water  or  air  or  a  combination  of  both, 
and  sluiced  out.  In  the  vacuum-filter  the  filtering-cells  are 
immersed  in  the  i>iil[>,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  a  cake  built  up; 
the  surplus  pulp  is  then  withdrawn  either  by  lifting  the  filtering- 
cells  out  or  by  withdrawing  the  pulp  b}'  pumps,  and  the  cakes 
are  immersed  in  water  for  washing.  In  the  Moore  filter  the 
cakes  are  discharged  by  forcing  them  off  from  the  cell  by  water 
or  air  and  dropping  into  a  hopper  for  sluicing  away;  in  the 
Butters  the  cake  is  forced  off  in  the  same  way,  but  while  still 
immersed  in   the  wash-solution.      The  wash-solution  is  then 
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withdrawn,  either  by  decautii)^  or  puiiipiiii;,  and  the  slime-eake 
and  Htir[)lu8  wash  sluiced  out.  The  Oliver  tilter  performs  the 
operations  of  eake-forniation,  washing,  and  discharge  in  con- 
tinuous sequence.  Three  steps  may  be  designated  as  common 
to  all  these  filters:  cake-formation,  washing,  and  <lis<harge. 
The  cycle  of  operations  of  the  more  common  forms  of  filters 
is  shown  in  Vig.  1.  Typucal  examples  have  been  taken  in  each 
case. 

The  conditions  under  which  slime-cakes  are  iurme<l  and 
washed  are  the  critical  points  to  be  considered  ;  the  discharge 
and  sluicing  away  of  the  cake  is  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
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FlO.   1.— Cl'CLE  OF  OpEKATION   ok   VaRIOVS   FiLTERa. 

tcr  and  reipiires  no  special  comment.  My  experimental  work 
was  iais^cely  confined  to  suction-filtration,  ami  pressurt^filtration 
was  only  briefly  studied.  The  method  of  carrying  out  the  ex- 
periments maybe  summarized  as  follows:  After  trying  out 
several  different  sizes  and  types  of  filter-cells  a  test-filter  of  0.5 
9(\.  ft.  filtering-surface  was  decido<l  upon,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A 
ribbed  wt)oden  support  with  ^-in.  grooves  and  J-in.  ribs  was 
used  to  8U[)port  the  canvas   surface.     Brass   side-strips  and  a 
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slotted  brass  bottom-strip  were  used  to  protect  the  cake  and 
to  assist  in  measuring.  A  type  slime  was  obtained  by  classify- 
ing a  pulp  from  a  Tonopah  quartzose  ore  which  had  been 
crushed  in  a  stamp-battery.  The  slime  was  settled  by  the  use 
of  lime,  and  then  by  repeated  settlement  all  the  coarse  and  as 
much  of  the  fine  sand  as  possible  were  settled  out  and  removed. 


Rubber 
« — Brass  Plate 


u 


v_y 


/-> 


r^ 


Fig.  2,— Filter  Used  in  Experimental  Work. 

The  slime-pulp  remaining  was  settled  to  a  thickness  giving  a 
density  of  1.3.    The  screen-analysis  of  this  slime  approximated  : 


On  lOO-mesh, 

Plus  150,  minus  100,        . 
Plus  200,  minus  150,        .         .         .         . 
Minus  200,  and  less  than  2  min.  settling, 
Settling  in  from  2  to  4  min.,    . 
Settling  in  from  4  to  S  min.,    . 
Remainder,      ...... 
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Of  this  slimt'-jiulp,  97.4  per  cent,  passed  a  200-me8h  screen. 
Fine  sand  passint;  a  lOO-mesh  screen  was  used  in  securing  the 
necessary  mixturcH,  The  filtrate  was  measured  in  a  Woulfe 
bottle,  to  which  wa^  attached  a  vacuuin-iraiiir*'.  The  vacuum 
was  obtained  by  a  Huiall  single-acting  pump  exhausting  from  a 
10-gal.  vacuum-tank.  A  short  length  of  hose  connected  the 
Woulfe  bottle  with  the  tank.  The  slime-mixtures  were  made 
up  in  buckets  and  heated  to  the  temperatures  as  required. 
Variations  in  {tressure,  temperature,  and  slime  were  the  main 
points  studied. 

Fillerinn-Rate. 

The  raj)idity  witli  which  a  cake  may  be  formed  dependu  upon 
the  filtering-rate  of  the  slime,  the  thickness  of  the  cake,  the 
temperature  and  density  of  the  pulp,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
vacuum.  The  filtering-rate  of  a  nlime,  which  is  numerically 
defined  in  this  f)aper  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  drawn 
through  100  sq.  ft.  of  filtering-surface  per  minute,  depends,  for 
a  cake  of  given  thickness,  upon  the  character  of  the  slime,  the 
density  of  the  slime-cake,  the  suction-pressure,  the  temperature, 
and,  to  a  moderate  extent,  u{»()n  the  character  of  the  filtering- 
surface  and  its  support.  These  factors  are  so  interrelated  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conduct  any  series  of  experiments  which 
would  exactly  show  the  effect  of  varying  them.  At  best,  the 
results  are  approximations. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  variation  of  the  filtering-rate  with  variable 
thickness  of  slime-cake  both  wliile  building  up  and  in  clear 
water.  The  curves  represent  the  averages  of  a  number  of  testtj 
in  which  temperature  and  pressure  were  practically  the  same 
for  all.  A  No.  10  canvas  was  used.  In  carrying  out  the  e.\- 
periment  the  filter  was  immersed  in  the  pulp  for  5  or  10  min. 
and  a  cake  built  up.  This  cake  was  then  quiekly  removed,  its 
thickness  measured,  and  the  filter  immersed  in  clear  water. 
After  determining  the  filtering-rate,  the  filter  was  replaced  in  the 
pulp  and  an  additional  thickness  built  up.  The  filtering-rate 
during  buihling  up  was  determined  by  calculation  from  the 
amount  of  water  passing  while  building  to  a  given  thicknesn. 
The  difference  between  the  two  eurves  is  comparatively  slight 
and  indicates  that  the  filtering-rate  during  building  up  a  cake 
is  greater  in  the  pulp  than  in  clear  water  for  thin  cakes,  while 
for  the  thicker  cakes  the  reverse  is  true. 
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Fig.  4  shows  the  effect  of  variation  of  pressure  upon  the  fil- 
tering-rates of  cakes  of  varying  thickness.  Three  pressures 
were  used — 11.35,  17,  and  21.5  in.  of  mercury.  The  last 
pressure  is  about  the  maximum  obtainable  in  Nevada  practice. 
The  general  effect  of  increase  of  pressure  is  to  increase  the  fil- 
tering-rate. This  is  more  marked  with  the  thin  cakes,  w^hile 
with  the  thick  cakes  all  three  curves  tend  to  run  together. 
With  thick  cakes  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  pressure  is  to  in- 
crease the  density  of  the  cake  and  thus  reduce  its  permeability. 
With  higher  pressures  this  effect  is  more  marked,  and  indi- 
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Fig.  3. — Average  Filtering-Rates  for  Slime-Cake.s,  No.  10  Canvas. 


cates  that  a  point  would  soon  be  reached  where  the  increased 
pressure  would  result  in  decreased  filtering-rate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  slime  containing  a  small  proportion  of  sand,  and 
much  less  so  with  slimes  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sand. 
Svveetland,  in  his  paper,  Pressure  Filtration,*  shows  for  pres- 
sures up  to  65  lb.  per  sq.  in.  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
filtering-rate  for  slime-cakes  varying  from  0.5  to  1.75  in.  The 
slime  used  in  the  Sweetland  experiments  was  obtained  from  the 
Goldfield  Consolidated  mill.  Unfortunately,  neither  a  physical 
analysis  of  the  slime  nor  the  density  of  the  slime-cakes  formed 
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is  ^iveii  in  the  paper.  The  slime-pulp  of  the  Goldfiehl  Con- 
solidated mill  is  distinctl}'  of  a  sandy  nature  and  would  be 
expected  to  give  results  of  this  kind,  whereas  a  very  clayey 
pulp  would  givL'  results  of  an  opposite  rharacter.  Experiments 
with  a  slime  similar  to  the  type  slime,  and  with  pressures  rang- 
ing from  10  to  30  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  showed  an  increase  in  tiltering- 
rate  from  11  to  16  lb.  of  water  per  100  sq.  ft.  per  min.  for  a 
cake  of  0.25  in.  thick;  for  a  0.5-in.  cake  an  increase  in  pres- 
sure from  20  to  30  lb.  decreased  the  filtering-rate  from  10  to  7 
ll». ;  for  a  0.75-in.  cake  an  increase  in  the  filtering-pressure 
from  20  t<»  30  lb.  ma<le  no  dif!*erence  in  a  filtering-rate  of  6  lb. 
R.  Gilman  Brown,  in  his  paper,  Cyanide  Practice  with  the 
Moore  Filter,'  in  discussing  the  treatment  of  a  very  clayey 
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slime  at  Bodie,  says:  "Filter-pressing  was  tried  and  aban- 
doned, because  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  pure  slime  would  make 
the  cloths  impervious,  even  under  120-lb.  pressure;  and  even 
if  the  slime  was  mixed  with  fine  sand,  the  filtering  was  so  slow 
that  the  sand  settled  out  in  the  chambers,  with  the  same  re- 
sult." The  practical  conclusion  that  may  be  dniwn  from  a 
study  of  the  etlects  of  pressure  in  filtration  is  that,  with  mate- 
rial of  a  permeable  nature  such  as  a  sandy  slime,  increased 
pnssures  over  those  obtainable  by  means  of  vacuum-pumps  are 
advantageous,  while  with  material  in  which  only  a  rao<lerate  to 
a  small  amount  of  sand  is  present  and  the  permeability  low, 
the  use  of  higher  pressures  oti'ers  no  advantages  over  those  ob- 
tainable by  vacuum-pumps.     In  the  use  of  both  the  Moore  and 
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the  Butters  systems,  experiments  should  be  made  with  ditt'erent 
intensities  of  vacuum,  for  it  may  be  found  that  a  vacuum  lower 
than  the  maximum  obtainable  with  the  available  apparatus 
will  give  a  higher  filtration-rate,  and  thus  decrease  the  time  for 
both  building  up  and  washing. 

Fig.  5  gives  the  comparative  filtering-rates  of  five  slimes. 
The  same  test-filter,  temperatures,  and  pressures  were  used  in 
each  case.  No.  10  canvas  was  used  on  the  filter.  The  slimes 
used  were :  a  clay  slime  (a  very  plastic  fire-clay)  containing 
about  40  per  cent,  of  sand  which  settled  out  in  1  min. ;  the 
average  of  the  results  on  the  type  slime ;  a  slime  from  a  Vir- 
ginia  City  tailings-pond;    the  type  slime   containing    37  per 
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Fig.  5. — Filtering-Rates  of  Five  Slimes,  No.  10  Canvas. 

cent,  of  fine  sand  (determined  on  the  basis  of  1  min.  settle- 
ment); the  type  slime  Avith  52  per  cent,  of  fine  sand  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  1  min.  settlement).  The  type  slime  on 
the  basis  of  1-min.  settlement  gave  6.5  per  cent,  of  fine  sand. 
B  and  C  respectively  represent  the  37  and  the  52  per  cent, 
of  fine-sand  slimes. 

The  filtering-rate  curves  for  the  type  slime  and  the  Virginia 
City  slime  are  coincident.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
fine  sand  from  6.5  to  37  per  cent,  makes  but  very  little  difier- 
ence  in  the  filtration-rate.  A  further  increase  to  52  per  cent, 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  filtering-rate  (curve  C).  While 
the  clay  slime  has  a  greater  proportion  of  fine  sand  than  either 
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the  type  or  /?,  the  filteriii<i;-rate  curve  is  much  lower.  The  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  are: 
slimes  from  similar  ores  subjected  to  the  same  raetallurgical 
treatment  ^ive  similar  tiltering-rate  curves;  a  mo<lerate  varia- 
tion in  the  proportion  <jf  tine  sand  gives  tiltering-rates  ditl'ering 
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only  to  a  small  degree,  while  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
]>roportion  of  tine  sand  increases  the  tiltering-rate;  the  propor- 
tion of  colloidal  matter,  or,  in  this  case,  clay  base,  has  a  marked 
intluence  upon  the  filtering-rate;   much  more,  relatively,  than 
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the  effect  of  fine  sands  in  increasing  the  filtering-rates.  The 
amount  of  clay  is  the  dominating  factor  in  filtering-rates,  and 
this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  curves  approaching  a  common 
point  as  the  thickness  of  the  cake  is  increased. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  filtering-rate 
of  the  type  slime.  A  No.  12  canvas  was  used  on  the  filter  for 
these  experiments.  For  thin  cakes  the  increase  in  filtering-rate 
is  more  marked  than  for  the  thicker  cakes.  The  same  ten- 
dency of  the  rate-curves  to  run  together  for  the  thicker  cakes 
is  to  be  noted. 
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Fig.  8. — Comparison  of  Filtering-Rates,  No.  12  Canvas. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  a  slime  contain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  fine  sand  and  the  type  slime.  The  marked 
increase  in  filtering-rate  with  moderately  elevated  tempera- 
tures is  so  noticeable  as  to  indicate  a  condition  of  considerable 
practical  importance.  By  increasing  the  temperature  of  the 
pulp  greater  capacity  could,  be  readily  obtained  with  a  given 
unit.  Fig.  8  compares  the  filtration-rates  of  the  clay  slime,  the 
type  slime,  and  the  several  sand-slime  cakes.  Fig.  9  compares 
the  filtering- rates  for  fine-sand  beds  3  in.  thick  under  varying 

pressures. 

Filtering-Surfaces. 

Most  of  the  suction-filters  employ  No.  10  canvas  duck  for 
the  filtering-surface.     The  Oliver  filter  makes  use  of  a  No.  12 
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and  the  Merrill  tiltcr-itres.-i  of  a  No,  G  <lack  over  a  li^ht  twill. 
Ill  the  Butters  and  the  Moore  filters  three  methods  of  support  are 
in  common  use.  The  original  Butters  unit  consisted  of  canvas 
Htitclied  at  close  intervals  over  a  center  sheet  of  cocoa  matting, 
which  gives  a  very  porous  gathering-space  for  the  solutions  and 
also  sufficient  support  to  the  canvas.  The  objections  to  this 
construction  are  the  cost,  and  the  clogging  of  the  matting. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Goldfield  Consolidated  mill,  all  the 
mills  in  the  Tonopali  and  Goldtield  districts  employ  the  "slat 
method  "  of  support,  which  consists  of  sewing  the  canvas  walls 
of  the  cell  into  narrow  pockets  from  1.5  to  2  in.  wide,  and  into 
each  of  these  slipping  a  grooved  lath.  The  arrangement  is  low 
in  first-cost  and  very  satisfactory.     The  Moore  system  employs 
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wocxKii  strips  slipped  into  narrow  pockets  in  the  canvas.  The 
Moore  system  also  makes  use  of  wire  netting  between  the  can- 
vas walls,  the  canvas  being  stitched  at  frequent  intervals 
through  the  netting.  In  the  Oliver  filter,  wire  netting  over  a 
grooved  board  and  covered  witli  8-0/.  burlap  supports  the 
canvas.  The  canvas  is  held  against  this  base  by  wire  wrapped 
around  the  canvas  at  0.5-in.  intervals.  In  both  the  Butters  and 
the  Moore  filters  wooden  dividing-strips  are  used  to  space  the 
filtering-surface  into  strips  1  ft.  wi<le.  Grooved  iron  |»late8  are 
used  in  the  filter-presses  and  in  the  Morrill  press. 

Durability  and  permeability  are  the  necessary  requirementa 
of  a  filtering-doth.  Canvas  duck,  army  weave.  No.  10,  answers 
both  of  these  requirements  for   suction-filters.     For  pressure- 
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filters  this  canvas  is  too  light,  and  No.  6  gives  sufficient  dura- 
bility without  interfering  with  the  filtration  too  much.  On  ac- 
count of  the  wire  wrapping,  the  Oliver  filter  can  employ  a  lighter 
duck  (No.  12).  The  relative  permeability  of  different  weights 
of  canvas  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  experimentally.  It  is 
a  function  of  the  weave  of  the  cloth  and  the  character  of  the 
supporting  surface.  In  general,  the  lighter  the  weight  of  the 
duck  the  more  permeable  it  is.  Duck  may  be  obtained  in 
three  weaves  :  army  duck,  in  which  the  threads  of  warp  and 
woof  are  twisted;  double-fill,  in  which  the  warp  thread  is 
twisted  and  the  woof  threads  are  not  twisted ;  single-fill,  in 
which  neither  the  warp  nor  the  woof  threads  are  twisted.     Of 
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Fig.  10. — Methods  of  Supporting  Filtek-Cloth. 


the  three  weaves  the  army  duck  is  the  least  permeable,  while 
the  other  two  weaves  are  too  open  and  porous  to  be  of  much 
use  in  slime-filtration. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  several  methods  of  supporting  the  filtering- 
cloth.  In  method  1,  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  are  distended  and 
the  cloth  made  more  open  at  B,  while  at  A  the  fibers  are  flat- 
tened and  pressed  against  one  another,  with  the  result  of  re- 
ducing the  permeability  of  the  cloth  over  the  ridges.  The 
relative  proportion  of  ridge  to  groove  determines  the  decrease 
in  permeability  due  to  the  support.  No.  2  shows  the  wire  net- 
ting support,  and  with  this  the  rounded  wires  reduce  the  per- 
meability to  a  less  extent  than  the  flat  wooden  ridges.     In  No. 
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8  the  narrow  wooden  Htrips  have  lesH  effect  than  the  close 
ridges  of  Xo.  1,  while  hetween  the  Htrips  tlie  cloth  is  stretched 
and  is  more  open.  With  No.  4  the  permeability  of  the  cloth 
is  not  generally  affected,  for  the  fibers  may  press  into  the  soft 
cocoa  matting.  In  No.  5  the  diamoiid-.shape<l  strips  give  the 
maximum  jtroportion  of  distended  canvas,  and  leave  the  fibers 
free  from  any  flattening  due  to  the  pressure. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  eft'ect  ui)on  the  filtering-rate  of  the  type 
slime  for  three  filters.  Curve  L  is  for  No.  12  duck  on  a 
grooved  wooden  support  similar  to  No.  1,  Fig.  10;  41  per  cent, 
of  the  cloth  was  supported  and  59  per  cent,  unsupported. 
Curve   S  is  for  No.    12   duck   supported   on   diamond-shaped 
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strips;  21  per  cent,  of  the  cloth  was  supportetl,  79  percent 
unsuj>p(>rted.  The  dotted  curve  is  the  average  curve  for  the 
test-iilter.  A  Xo.  10  duck  wtis  used  anil  the  same  proportion 
of  support  given  the  cloth  as  for  curve  L.  The  heavier-weight 
duck  on  the  grooved  support  gives  a  higher  filtering-rate  than 
the  light  weight  on  either  the  grooved  or  the  more  open  sup- 
port. The  open  support  gives  a  higher  filtering-rate  tor  the 
thinner  slime-cakes  and  lower  rates  for  the  thicker  cakee. 
This  anomalous  result  is  o.\j)laine<l  by  the  fact  that  the  more 
permeable  the  filter  the  more  active  becomes  the  filtering- 
surface  for  a  given  pressure  and  the  more  compactly  the  cake 
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is  built  up.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  permeability 
of  the  filter-cloth  is  a  matter  of  moderate  importance ;  of 
greater  importance  with  the  thin-cake  suction-filters  than  with 
the  thick-cake  filters. 

Xo  experiments  could  be  made  on  the  comparative  durability 
of  filter-cloths.  From  data  submitted  in  Table  V.  it  appears 
that  suction-filters,  supported  with  cocoa  matting,  have  the 
longest  life.  Close  stitching  is  of  importance  both  in  main- 
taining an  efficient  filter  and  in  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
filter-cloth.  The  first  Moore  filters  were  constructed  with  the 
canvas  supported  at  6-in.  intervals,  and  these  filters  failed  by 
tearing  and  weakening  generally  at  the  points  of  attachment. 
With  stitching  at  1-in.  intervals  the  wear  at  the  stitching- 
points  is  reduced  very  materially  in  the  Butters  filter.  With 
the  slat-filter  narrow  slats  allow  closer  stitching,  and  this  is  the 
tendency  in  construction. 

The  grooved  support  results  in  practically  a  clear  solution 
from  the  start  of  filtration  whether  a  Xo.  10  or  a  No.  12  duck  is 
used.  The  diamond-strip  support  and  No.  12  canvas  gave  a 
turbid  filtrate  for  the  first  minute  of  filtration. 

The  relation  between  numbered  duck  and  ounce  duck  is  as 
follows : 


Numbered  Duck. 

Ounce  Duck  29  In.  Wide 
and  36  In.  Long. 

Ounces  Per  Square  Yard. 

No.  12 
No.  10 
No.  8 
No.  6 

Ounces. 

.        ,1 

15 

18 

10 
14—15 
18—19 
22—23 

Slime-  Cakes. 

A  slime-cake  is  built  up  of  a  succession  of  thin  layers  of 
slime.  Slices  taken  from  the  surface,  middle,  and  next  the 
canvas  showed  varying  percentages  of  water,  and  consequently 
a  variation  in  density  from  the  outer  surface  to  the  canvas. 
Fig.  12  represents  graphically  the  results  of  sectioning  dif- 
ferent slime-cakes.  B  shows  the  proportion  of  sand,  slime, 
and  water  for  a  cake  made  from  the  type  slime.  The  cake 
was  0.81  in.  thick,  and  the  vacuum  used  21  in.  The  outer 
0.25  in.   contained  41.4;   the   middle,  39.6;    and   the   portion 
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next  the  canvas,  33.3  per  cent,  of  water.  The  respective 
specific  gravities  are  1.575,  1.605,  and  1.715.  The  average 
wuter-coiitcMt  \h  38.1  per  cent,  and  the  average  specific  gravity, 
1.6:52.  F  iiiid  G  are  from  two  slinie-cakes  in  which  the  re- 
Hpcctivo  proportions  of  sand  were  37  and  52  per  cent.  The 
composition  of  sections  of  these  cakes  is  given  in  Tahle  I. 

Table  I. — Composition  of  Slime-Cakes. 
Cake  F. 


Surface 
1  to  0.7,'.  In. 

0.7.'. 
too..'.  In. 

0.5  to 
O.KIn. 

Next  CanTKJt 
0.25  too  0  In. 

Specific  Kravilv  of  cake, 

l.lhb 

I. sort 

1.822 

1.8;i5 

I'er  cent,  of  water, 

.32.7 

29.83 

28.41 

27.9 

I'er  cent,  of   Hand    in    drietl 

cake,          .... 

30.02 

3.5.23 

37.82 

38.04 

l^tio  sand  to  alinic,  1  to. 

1.77 

1.83 

1.64 

1.62 

Average  sp.  gr.,  1.804. 

Average  percentage 

of  water, 

29.71. 

Cake  G. 

Specific  gravity  of  cake. 

1.776 

1.814 

1.863 

1.841 

Per  cent,  of  water, 

:?o.o 

2.S.4 

26.9 

27.4 

I'er  i-ent.  of   sand    in    <Irie<l 

cake,          .... 

■)1.6 

'yi.O 

53.7 

50.1 

I^tio  tuind  to  alime,  1  to. 

1.08 

1.10 

1.17 

1.22 

Average  sp.  gr.,  1.821.  Average  percentage  of  water,  28.4. 

Coiiipariii^^  the  results  in  Tiil)le  I.  witli  those  given  for  the 
type  slime,  a  variation  in  water-content  of  from  38.1  to  28.4 
per  cent.,  and  in  density  of  from  1.632  to  1.821,  is  shown  for  a 
variation  in  sand  of  from  6  to  52  per  cent.  The  sand  in  these 
cakes  was  determined  on  the  hasis  of  1-min.  settlement.  An 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  fine  santl  decreases  the  inter- 
stitial space,  hut  does  not  decrease  tlie  permeahility,  as  the 
curves  for  filtering-rates  show.  For  purpo.ses  of  compari- 
son, the  proportion  of  water  ahsorhed  by  tine  sands  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  Fine  sands  (ijiiartz)  between  80-  and  lOO-mesh 
contain  2rt.4,  and  for  samls  itju-Jsing  a  200-mesli  screen  and 
from  which  all  slime  was  elutriated.  28.1  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  volume  relationship  is  also  shown  for  both  fine  sands 
and  slime  in  Fig.  12.  Tiie  former  shows  47.7  of  water  and  52.3 
per  cent,  of  solid  ;  the  latter,  60  of  water  and  40  t»f  solid. 
These  figures  are  of  interest  in  that  they  show  the  compara- 
tively  large   volume-proportion    of  water   in    the   slime-cakes. 
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The  comparative  results  between  sand  and  slime  show  that  the 
percentage  of  water  is  no  indication  of  the  permeability  of  a 
porous  material. 

In  Fig.  12,  H  shows  the  results  for  the  Virginia  City  slime ; 
/,  for  the  type  slime  built  up  under  21.7-in.  vacuum  (36.2 
per  cent,  of  moisture  and  1.662  sp.  gr.) ;  J  shows  the  same 
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FiQ.  12. — Sections  of  Slime-Cakes. 

slime  built  up  under  11.35-in.  vacuum  (36.75  i>er  cent,  of  mois- 
ture and  1.65  sp.  gr.);  A' shows  the  same  slime  built  up  under 
17-in.  vacuum  (35.4  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  1.675  sp.  gr.); 
L  shows  the  same  slime  built  up  under  21.8-in.  vacuum  (35.12 
per  cent,  of  moisture  and  1.683  sp.  gr.). 

The  data  of  Fig.  12  serve  also  to  show  the  effect  of  pressure 
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Upon  the  Kpecitic  gravity  ol"  the  sliine-cake.  To  these  may  he 
a<hle(l  a  Hliine-cake  from  the  type  «linie  which  waa  built  up  on 
a  Hlat-HUpported  filter  of  No.  12  duck,  giving  with  21.5-in.  vac- 
miTii  a  rnoiHtiire-content  of  33.6  per  <ent.  ami  rtpecitic  gravity  of 
1.71;  and  a  cake  huilt  up  under  30  Ih.  of  air-pressure,  giving 
28.1  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  1.805  sp.  gr.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  A",  there  is  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  with 
an  increase  of  pres.sure.  This  increa.se  in  the  density  of  the 
cake  means  a  decrease  in  the  perineahility,  and  therefore  a 
decrease  in  filtering-rate.  A  slime-cake  may  be  likened  to  a 
nund)er  of  layers  of  rubber  spheres.  Pressures  great  enough 
to  overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  spheres  would  have  the  etfeit 
of  squeezing  them  into  spheroids  and  reducing  the  intersti- 
tial space;  still  greater  pressures  would  cause  the  spheroids  to 
encroarh  upon  the  oj)en  spaces  until  these  would  be  praetically 
closed  and  the  interstitial  space  become  zero.  The  ditticulties 
involved  in  using  high  pressures  upon  slime  carrying  a  mini- 
mum proportion  of  sand  are  apparent.  The  effect  of  the  pres- 
ence of  sand  would  be  the  same  as  if  angular  grains  were 
mi.xed  with  the  rubber  spheres.  Under  pressure  the  angular 
grains  would  press  against  one  another  and  prevent  any  great 
degree  of  pressure  coming  upon  the  spheres.  There  would  be 
a  comparatively  small  decrease  in  the  interstitial  space,  and 
therefore  little  or  no  reduction  in  permeability. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  waa  noticed  in  transferring  slime- 
lakes.  The  lifting  of  the  eake  from  the  pulp  was  aeeompanied 
by  an  immediate  shrinkage  in  the  thickness  of  the  eake.  The 
reduction  in  thickness  amounted  to  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 
On  submerging  the  cake  in  the  pulp  the  original  thicknoaa 
wt)uld  be  approximately  resumetl.  The  effect  of  the  shrinkage 
is  to  increase  the  density  and  decrease  the  filtering-rate.  With 
sand-slime  cakes  no  noticeable  shrinkage  was  observed  until 
the  cake  appro.ximated  a  thickness  of  1  in.,  and  in  all  cases 
this  shrinkage  was  less  than  that  of  the-slimo  cake.  During  the 
building  up  of  a  slime-cake  there  is  a  progressive  densification, 
somewhat  slow  and  of\en  irregular,  which  accounts  for  the 
erratic  results  obtained  in  some  cases  with  the  filtering-rate 
experiments. 

The  progressive  densification  of  a  slime-cake  may  be  shown 
in  another  way.  Subjecting  a  thick  slime-cake  to  continued 
vou  xLii. — 46 
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pressure  when  immersed  in  water,  and  determining  the  tilter- 
ing-rate  at  several  successive  time-intervals,  gives  a  slow  drop 
in  the  filtering-rate. 

Increase  in  temperature  has  a  slight  eftect  in  increasing  the 
density  of  the  cake,  but  the  experiments  on  this  point  were  on 
the  whole  somewhat  inconclusive. 

The  cracking  of  a  slime-cake  takes  place  under  two  condi- 
tions:  when  it  is  removed  from  the  pulp  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  air  under  full  pressure,  and  when  removed  from  a  pulp 
to  water  at  a  temperature  40°  or  50°  C.  higher  than  the  pulp. 
The  latter  condition  is  of  little  practical  importance.  The 
former  is  overcome  by  reducing  the  vacuum-pressure  to  just 
suflBcient  to  hold  the  cake  upon  the  cloth.  Too  long  an  expo- 
sure even  at  this  pressure  will  cause  a  cake  to  crack.  Under  a 
vacuum-pressure  of  21  in.  a  1-in.  cake  will  break  down  in  from 
2  to  10  min.  Sand-slime  cakes  will  stand  a  longer  exposure 
than  slime-cakes.  The  cause  of  cracking  is  lateral  shrinkage, 
due  to  the  displacement  of  the  water  by  air  and  air-drying. 

Note. — My  attention  was  brought  to  the  fact  that  a  slime- 
cake  built  up  from  a  thick  pulp  is  more  apt  to  crack  on  ex[>o- 
sure  than  one  from  a  thin  pulp.  This  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  cake  densities  more  slowly  when  immersed  in 
a  viscous  or  thick  pulp,  and  consequently  is  more  sensitive  when 
exposed. 

In  building  up  cakes  with  vertically-suspended  filtering- 
cells  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cake  to  build  up  thicker  at  the 
lower  end.  This  is  due  to  the  increase  of  filtering-pressure 
due  to  increased  hydrostatic  head,  and  also  to  the  thickening 
of  the  slime-pulp  in  the  lower  part  of  the  filter-vat.  Agitation 
will  prevent,  to  a  large  extent,  the  building  up  of  thick-ended 
cakes.  Where  the  proportion  of  sand  is  large  and  the  sand 
grains  are  coarse,  agitation  is  quite  necessary,  but  should  not 
be  too  vigorous,  as  otherwise  the  building  up  of  a  cake  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with  by  erosion.  With  fine  sands,  finer 
than  200-mesh  screen,  if  a  pulp-density  of  1.4  or  more  is  main- 
tained, little  or  no  trouble  is  experienced  by  the  sands  settling 
out.  Apparently  the  pulp,  in  the  experiments,  remained  quite 
iK^mogeneous  tor  intervals  of  lonirer  than  one  hour.  With  a 
greater  proportion  of  water  in  the  pulp  moderate  agitation  is 
necessary  in  most  cases. 
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Slime-C'ukc'H  hhould  1)C'  built  uj»  with  vaciuirii-j»ro8riure8  as 
constuiit  UH  posBible,  and  should  be  kept  completely  submerged 
while  the  cake  is  forming.  The  temperature  of  the  pulp  and 
of  the  wash-watrr  sliould  be  the  name.  TransfefH  from  pulp 
to  wash  sliould  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  under  re- 
duced pressures.  Filters  in  which  the  transfers  are  quickly 
made,  and  with  the  minimum  of  exposure  of  the  cake  to  the 
air,  are  more  efficient  and  maintain  a  higher  tiltering-rate  than 
those  in  which  long  time-intervals  are  required  for  the  neces- 
sary transfers. 

Duildiny  Up  Slime-Cakes. 

Three  direct  factors  control  the  rate  of  and  the  total  time  re- 
quired for  building  up  the  cake  :  the  thickness  of  the  cake,  the 
tiltering-rateof  the  slime,and  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  pulp. 
Temperature,  viscosity  of  tlie  imlp,  intensity  of  the  vacuum 
used,  depth  of  submersion  of  the  cell,  agitation,  and  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  slime,  play  indirectly  a  part  in  the  building 
up  of  the  cake.  The  effect  of  the  indirect  factors  is  summed 
up  in  the  filtering-rate. 

Practical  experience  has  placed  certain  well-defined  limits 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  slime-cake.  For  example,  the  Ridg- 
way  filter  utilizes  a  thickness  of  from  0.12')  to  0.37.5  in.;  the 
Oliver,  from  0.25  to  0.5;  the  Butters  and  Moore,  from  0.75  to 
1.75;  the  Merrill,  from  1.75  to  2;  the  Kelly,  from  1  to  3, 
and  the  Burt  revolving-filter,  up  to  6  in.  Witli  vertically-sus- 
l>rii(l(.'d  filters  the  thick  cakes  tend  to  tear  apart  an<l  drop 
during  the  transfers.  The  thickness  of  the  cake  alst>  deter- 
mines the  time  required  for  washing.  Thick  cakes  require  rela- 
tively a  much  longer  time  to  wash  than  thin  cakes,  on  account 
of  the  low  filtering-rates,  and  the  caj>acity  of  a  filtering- 
unit  may  be  very  greatly  cut  down.  With  slime-cakes  the 
lower  limits  mentioned  above  are  used;  with  sand-slime  cakes 
the  upper  limits  may  be  used. 

Other  things  being  e<jual,  the  less  solution  that  is  recjuired 
to  be  drawn  through  a  filter  in  the  building  up  of  the  cake  the 
more  quickly  the  cake  will  be  secured,  and  consequently  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  slime-pulp  as  low  in  content  of  water  as 
possible.  There  is  a  praetieal  limit  to  the  thickening  of  the 
elime-]»ulp,  antl  this  is  established  by  the  settling-power  of  the 
jmlp  and   the   fluidity  of  the  settled  pulp.     The  settled  pulp 
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must  be  handled  in  pipes  and  with  centrifugal  pumps,  and 
if  it  is  too  thick  it  becomes  impossible  to  do  this.  A  thick 
pulp  is  advantageous  where  much  sand  is  to  be  held  in  suspen- 
sion.    In  Nevada,  with  quartzose  ores,  pulp-ratios  of  from  3  of 
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Fig.  14. — Ratio  of  Buildin'g  Up  Cakes,  No.  10  Canvas. 

solution  to  1  of  slime  down  to  1.5  of  solution  to  1  of  slime  are 
in  use.  The  average  pulp  in  use  is  2  of  solution  to  1  of  slime. 
Fig.  13  shows  the  relation  betwoen  percentage  of  water  and 
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BI)fcific  gravity  ol  fliiiK-pulp  uikI  cakeH  for  a  rtlinie  <»f  specific 
gravity  2.62.  Similar  ciirvuH  may  be  Nv<jrke<l  out  tor  slimes  of 
•  lirterent  specific  gravity. 

Fig.  14  showH  the  rate  of  liuildiiig  up  rtlime-cakes  on  No.  10 
canvas.  Curves  /i,  C,  D,  ^are  for  the  type  slime;  curves  F 
and  G  are  for  the  type  slime  with   mi.xtures  of  sjiud   to   the 
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amount  of  87  and  52  per  cent.,  respectively.  Curves  li  ami  C 
show  a  rapid  consolitlation  of  the  cake  at  0.25  in.  thickness,  and 
then  a  gra<lual  thickening.  Curve  />,  built  up  at  a  lower  pres- 
sure, sliows  a  gradual  thickening  antl  a  somewliat  greater  rate 
of  thickening  than  B  or  C.     Curve  A'  shows  a  greater  rate  of 
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tliickeiiiiig  on  account  of  the  greater  density  of  the  pulp.  The 
curves  for  the  sand-sHme  cakes  show  a  gradual  thickening. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  rate  of  building  up  slime  and  sand-slime 
cakes  on  No.  12  duck  under  different  temperature-conditions. 
Curves  L,  31,  and  N  are  for  the  type  slime,  and  0,  P,  and  Q 
for  a  sand  slime  containing  52  per  cent,  of  sand.  All  three  slime- 
curves  show  greater  irregularities  than  the  sand  slime,  and  the 
sudden  consolidation  of  the  slime-cakes  between  0.3  and  0.45 
in.  in  thickness  is  characteristic.  Increase  of  temperature  in- 
creases the  rate  of  building  up  to  a  marked  extent. 

The  result  of  using  a  more  permeable  filter  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  Figs.  14  and  15.  The  significant  curves  are  shown 
in  Fig.  16.     Curve  L  is  the  type  slime  built  up  on  No.  12  duck 
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Fig.  17. — Building  Up  of  Cake  Under  Varying  Pressures. 

supported  on  the  grooved  board;  curve  *S'  is  the  type  slime 
built  up  on  No.  12  canvas  and  diamond-strip  support.  The 
more  permeable  filters  show  faster  rates  for  the  thin  cakes  and 
slower  for  the  thick  than  the  less  permeable  filter  with  No.  10 
duck.  The  diamond-strip-supported  filter  gives  a  faster  rate 
than  the  grooved  board. 

Fig.  17  shows  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  rate  of  building 
\\\s.  The  type  slime  and  No.  10  duck  were  used  in  these  ex- 
periments. Curve  B,  the  rate-curve  for  the  lowest  pressure,  is 
quite  uniform ;  curve  A  is  broken,  and  shows  three  consoli- 
dations; curve  r^  shows  corresponding  but  not  such  prominent 
consolidations.     Tiio   curvi's,  on   the  whole,  indicate   that  in- 
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creased  pressure,  fitlier  tilings  lieitiir  efnutl,  will  increase  tlie 
rate  of  imlMiiig  ujt. 

V\fj^.  18  shows  the  rate  of  hiiildiiig  up  a  slirne-eake  from  a 
pulji  made  up  from  fire-clay.  The  very  slow  rate  and  the  four 
pronounced  consolidations  extending  over  coinjiaratively  long 
time-intervals  are  of  interest. 

The  rate-curves  indicate  that  as  a  slime-cake  builds  up  a 
slow  consolidation  takes  place,  and  superimposed  upon  this  is 
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an  irri'i^ular  and  fastt-r  raite  of  consolidation.  The  irregular 
consolidation  is  characteristic  of  very  slimy  and  clayey  slimes, 
antl  becomes  less  ao  as  the  proportion  of  sand  is  increased. 
The  sand  diminishes  the  elastic  nature  o^  the  slime-cake. 

Washiuij. 

A  slimc-cake  retains  from  28  to  38  per  cent,  of  solution ;  the 

former  for  sand-slime  an<i  the  latter  for  slime-cakes.     Were  it 

not  for  diti'usion,  osmosis,  and  ad!»orption,  simple  displacement 

with  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  retained  by  the  cake  would 
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be  sufficient  to  remove  the  dissolved  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cyanide.  As  it  is,  the  soluble  salts  diffuse  back  into  the  wash- 
water,  and  in  time  this  builds  up  in  gold-  and  silver-values  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  appreciable  loss  results  when,  as  in  the 
Butters  filter,  the  slime-cake  is  flushed  out  with  the  residual 
wash-water.  By  the  use  of  two  separate  wash-solutions  this 
difficulty  can  be  more  or  less  overcome;  but  it  has  the  objec- 
tion that  an  additional  pumping  of  solution  and  exposure  of  the 
slime-cake  to  the  air  are  necessitated.  With  the  Moore,  Oliver, 
and  the  pressure-filters  generally,  no  great  trouble  is  experienced 
from  loss  of  values  in  the  wash-solution,  for  in  each  case  only  that 
wash-water  which  is  left  in  the  cake  after  air-displacement  takes 
place  is  discharged,  and  this  amounts  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
In  practice  it  is  customary  to  use  barren  solution  or  wash-water 
in  amount  equal  to  from  one  to  three  times  the  amount  of  solu- 
tion retained  by  the  cake.  With  very  low-grade  solutions  the 
former,  and  with  high-grade  solutions  the  latter,  would  be  used. 
Twice  the  weight  of  the  solution  retained  by  the  cake  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  displace  the  values  retained  by  the  solution  in 
the  cake. 

The  thoroughness  of  washing  is  determined  largely  by  the 
expense.  When  the  value  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  cyanide  re- 
covered is  less  than  the  cost  of  recovery,  washing  stops. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  thin-cake  filtering-appliances  a 
smaller  proportion  of  wash-water  would  be  required  than  for 
the  thick-cake  filters,  for  the  reason  that  the  rate  of  filtration  is 
much  higher  with  the  former.  Strength  of  solution,  time,  and 
temperature,  are  the  controlling  factors  in  osmosis ;  and  of 
these,  time  is  perhaps  the  most  important;  for  the  other  two 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case.  The  shortness  of  the  time 
required  for  washing  and  the  relatively  high  filtering-rate  in 
the  case  of  the  Oliver  filter  would  give  little  opportunity  for 
osmosis  to  interfere  with  the  washing. 

ISTo  washing-experiments  were  made  with  suction-filters.  A 
few  experiments  were  made  with  a  pressure-filter  in  washing 
slime-cakes  containing  cyanide  solutions.  With  pressures  vary- 
ing from  20  to  30  lb.,  and  with  a  0.2-per  cent,  cyanide  solution, 
a  0.75-in.  cake  required  from  1.3  to  1.4  times  the  contained 
water  to  reduce  the  cyanide-content  to  0.02  per  cent. 
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Complete  Cycle  of  Filtration. 
Given  the  time  for  rnakint;  all  of  the  neceBsary  transfers,  the 
time  for  a  complete  cycle  of  operations  may  l»e  approximated 
by  using  the  filtering  an<l  bmhling-iip  rate-curves.  Two  such 
examples  have  been  \vorke«l  out  in  Figs,  19  and  20.  The 
fornier  shows  the  time  required  for  a  complete  cycle  for  the 
type  slime,  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  of  sand,  both  for  single 
displacement  and  double  displacement ;  while  the  latter  shows 
the  time  required  for  the  type  slime.  The  24-hr.  capacity  per 
100  sq.  ft.  of  filtering-surface  may  be  calculated  from  the  dia- 
gram, and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cake  and  the  percentage 
of  moisture  retained.  Table  II,  shows  the  results  of  such 
calculations. 


U  I    u  <   u  i  U.I   U  i  U.«  U.7  O.S   U.9   I.U    1. 1    \.i    \.i  1)  1    0  1    O.S  U.I    U.j  u.li   U.7  «.»   u.»    I.U  I.I    l.i    \.i 


FlO.  19. — ChAXOFS-TrANSFEIW,  KiO,   20. — fllANOES-TRAySFERS, 

Sand-Sum E  Pilp.  Sume  Pclp. 

This  table  is  constructed  for  a  Butters  filter,  and  the  time  for 
all  the  transfers  is  taken  as  55  min.  These  <lata  clearly  show 
the  impracticability  ot  using  thin  cakes  for  filters  of  this  type. 
Taking  power-costs  into  account,  it  is  advisable  to  have  as  few 
cycles  as  possible  in  filters  <»t  the  Hutters  type,  and  this  would 
be  accom{>lished  by  building  up  thick  cakes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  capacities  calculate*!  are  higher 
for  the  slime-cake  than  obtain  in  practice,  for  the  reason  that 
a  thicker  slime-pulp  thati  is  ordinarily  the  custom  was  used 
and  consequently  the  time  f(»r  building  up  was  less. 
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Table  1\.— Filtration  :   Capacity  Per  100  .S'7.  Ft.  of  Fdtetnng- 
Surface  Fer  24  Hours. 

Sand-Slime  Cake. 

O.'iolu.      0.5  In.     0.75  In.       1  In.     1.25  In. 
Weight  of  cake,  pounds   (per 

cycle) 236  473  710  947       1,183 


"Weight  of  dry  slime,  pounds 

(per  cycle), 
Number  of  cycles,  . 
Dry  slime  per  single  displace 

ment,  tons. 
Number  of  cycles  double  dis 

placement. 
Dry  slime,  tons. 


170  340  510  681  851 

24  20.8  17.5  14.2  10.5 

2.04  3.54  4.46        4.83  4.46 

23.6  18.7  14.6  11.4  7.6 

•2.0  3.2  3.7          3.88  3^ 


663 

885 

1,016 

438 

585 

731 

11 

8.4 

6.7 

2.4 

2.45 

2.38 

8.7 

6.5 

5.1 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

Slime-Cake. 

"Weight  of   cake,  pounds  (per 
cycle), 221  442 

"Weight  of  dry  slime,  pounds 

(per  cycle),         .         .         .146  292 

Number  of  cycles  single  dis- 
placement, .         .         .       22.8         15.1 

Dry  slime,  tons,      .         .         .         1.6  2.2 

Number  of  cycles  double  dis- 
placement, .         .         .       21.8        14.1 

Dry  slime,  tons,      .         .         .         1.5  2.04 

By  using  a  diflereut  horizontal  axis  in  Figs.  19  and  20,  the 
time  required  for  a  complete  cycle  for  other  suction-filters  may 
be  read  oif  and  calculations  made  for  capacity. 

Data  from  Slime-Plants. 
Data  were  secured  from  a  number  of  slime-plants  in  Xevada 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  different  managers.  Table  III. 
shows  the  results  of  a  number  of  phj'sical  analyses  of  slimes 
obtained  from  these  plants.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the 
type  slime,  the  sand-slime  mixture,  the  clay  slime,  and  the 
filtering-rates  are  included  in  the  table.  The  screen-analysis 
was  conducted  as  follows  :  A  50-g.  sample  was  taken  and  mixed 
thoroughly  in  a  mortar  to  a  thin  pulp  and  then  poured  into  an 
800-cc.  beaker  and  suflicient  water  added  to  make  a  volume 
of  600  cc,  or  approximately  a  ratio  of  1  of  slime  to  12  of  water. 
After  stirring,  beaker  No.  1  was  allowed  to  stand  2  min.  and 
the  contents  poured  into  a  beaker  of  the  same  size.  The  sand 
left  in  the  bottom  was  mixed  with  600  cc.  of  water;    allowed 
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to  BC'ttlo  2  iiiin. ;  contents  of  beaker  No.  2  were  then  poured 
into  beaker  No.  3  and  of  No.  1  into  beaker  No.  2 ;  after  stand- 
ing 2  min.  contents  of  No.  3  were  poured  into  No.  4,  of 
No.  2  into  No.  3,  and  of  No.  1  into  No.  2.  No.  1  was  filled 
again  and  all  beakers  allowed  to  stand  2  min.  Contents  of 
No.  4  were  poured  into  a  1.5-1.  beaker,  of  No.  3  into  No.  4, 
of  No.  2  into  No.  3,  and  of  No.  1  into  No.  2.  No.  1  was  left 
and  the  steps  repeated  until  all  four  beakers  were  empty  but 
for  the  sands  and  the  reject  in  two  1.5-1.  beakers.  The  sands 
were  washed  into  pans  and  dried  and  then  screen-analyzed 
through  100-,  150-  and  2Q0-me8h  screens.  The  portion  of 
the  pulp  in  the  large  beakers  was  stirred  and  allowed  to  settle 
4  min.  and  poured  ott";  the  sands  constituted  the  4-min.  por- 
tion. Stirring  and  standing  8  min,  gave  the  next  to  the  last 
portion,  and  the  last  portion  constituted  the  remainder.  The 
sands  obtained  by  this  method  were  clean  and  free  from  adher- 
ing grains  and  were  almost  all  silica.  The  size  ot  the  grains 
in  the  various  portions  was  approximated  by  measurement  with 
a  microscope. 

The  type  and  the  clay  slimes  stand  out  conspicuously.  The 
type  slime  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  of  sand  and  the  mill-slimes 
compare  quite  closely.  Pulp  i^  is  a  concentrate  treated  by 
agitation  and  pressure-filtration  in  a  Kelly  filter.  Practically 
all  of  the  mill-pulp  considered  as  slime  passes  a  100-mesh 
screen;  88  per  cent,  is  finer  thana  No.  150  screen  and  79  per 
cent,  finer  than  a  No.  200  screen.  The  fine  portion  which 
takes  more  than  8  min.  to  settle  gives  an  average  of  27.5  per 
cent,  for  the  mill-pulps.  The  chemical  investigation  was  not 
completed,  but  the  results  of  partial  analyses  are  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  include.  With  two  exceptions,  the  type  slime  and 
mill-slime  C,  the  calculated  percentage  of  aluminum  silicate 
corresponds  approximatel}'  with  the  portion  of  the  pulp  taking 
longer  than  8  min.  to  settle.  Microscopical  examination  of 
the  coarser  portions  show  them  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
silica.  The  results  on  the  type  slime  indicate  that  consider- 
able silica  remains  with  the  last  portion  of  the  slime.  Slime 
Cis  from  the  Goldfield  Consolidated  mill:  as  is  well  known, 
part  of  the  alumina  is  present  as  alunite,  and  consequently  the 
calculation  of  all  of  the  alumina  to  aluminum  silicate  gives  a 
result  too  high.     The  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  indicate 
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tliat  by  fonibinini^  {thysical  iiikI  cheriiiciil  metiiM<ls  uri  approxi- 
mate separation  ami  quantitative  determination  ot'  crystalline 
and  colloidal  material  may  be  effected. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  data  of  tlie  Blime-planta  from  which  the 
mill-slimes  in  Table  III.  were  taken. 

Table  lY.— Details  of  Slime- Plants. 


Type  of  filter,  .  . 
Number  of  units, 
Number  of  leaves  per 

unit 

Numl>cr  of  Icavcji, 
Area  of  leaf,  »q.  ft.,  . 
Total  flitering-area,  . 
Tons  hllme  per  24  hr., 
TonsHlime  per  100  »q. 
ft.  per  24  hr.,  .  . 
Sllmcp u  1  p  consist- 
ency, water :  slime, 

Kllter-KupiKjrt,      .     . 

Thickness  of  cake,  In., 
Moisture  In  cake,  p.C, 
Time  fonninK.  hr.,  . 
Time  WHshlng.  hr.,  . 
Time  transfers,  hr.,  . 
Total  time-cycle,  hr., 
FlIUTlnK-rate  |>er  100 

»«|.  ft.  per  min., 
F 1 1 1  e  r  I  n  R-rate  per 

mIn.  for  wash,   .     . 
Tons  of  Kolutlon  and 

wa^h  per  24  hr., 
C^inva-s  used,  oz., 
1 .1  fe  of  canvas,  months, 
Freiiuoncy  of  acid- 

Wiunh,  duy«,    . 
Approximate  cost  per 

ton  slime,  . 


Conclusions. 

Certain  practical  conclusions  raay  be  drawn  from  the  experi- 
mental work.  These  have  been  in  part  stated,  but  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  together  with  certain  general  conclusions 
which  arc  not  so  directly  shown  by  the  experimental  work. 
They  are: 

1.  The  proportion  of  clayey  material  in  ores  which  are  to  be 
Rubjcitcd  to  "  all-.sliming  "  and  tiltration  should  be  maintained 
at  a  minimum. 

'2.  The  slime-pulp  should  be  lus  free  as  possible  from  sands 
coarser  than  a  No.  150  screen,  and  aa  large  a  proportion  of  the 
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pulp  as  possible  should  consist  of  material  passing  a  Xo.  200 
screen. 

3.  The  slime-pulp  before  filtration  should  be  settled  to  as  thick 
a  consistency  as  possible  consistent  with  ready  handling  by 
pumps  and  in  pipes. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  slime-pulp  should  be  maintained 
between  20°  and  30°  C.  or  higher. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  wash-water  and  the  pulp  should 
be  the  same. 

6.  Vacuum-pressures  should  be  varied  until  the  proper  in- 
tensity for  the  given  slime  is  obtained. 

7.  Where  very  clayey  slime  is  to  be  filtered,  as  much  fine 
sand  (limited  as  stated  above)  should  be  crowded  into  the  pulp 
as  it  will  carry  without  undue  settling  and  clogging. 

8.  No.  10  canvas  supported  by  slats  gives  the  best  all-round 
service  for  the  thick  cake,  and  No.  12  canvas  on  wire  netting 
answers  the  requirements  for  the  thin-cake  filtering-machines. 

9.  With  slimes  containing  a  large  proportion  of  colloid  or 
clayey  material  pressures  greater  than  those  obtainable  with 
vacuum  apparatus  are  of  questionable  advantage. 

10.  With  slimes  containing  a  large  proportion  of  clayey 
material  the  vacuum-filters  should  be  used. 

11.  With  slimes  containing  a  small  proportion  ot  clayey 
material  and  much  tine  sand  both  vacuum-filters  and  pressure- 
filters  could  be  used  with  perhaps  equally  good  results. 

12.  With  slimes  containing  much  coarse  and  fine  sand  the 
chamber-filters  with  air-agitation  and  high  pressures  would 
perhaps  give  the  best  results. 

13.  Of  the  vacuum-filters,  the  thin-cake  continuous  filters  are 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  thick-cake  filters. 
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The  Cyanide-Plant  at  the  Treadwell   Mines,   Alaska. 

nV    W.    I'.    LAKS,   TRKAItWELL,   ALASKA.* 
(San  FimncUco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

The  jturpose  of  this  article  iw  not  only  to  describe  the  plant 
and  inetliod  of  cyanidin|^  the  Treadwell  concentrates,  but  to 
present  some  of  the  results  of  the  experimental  work  obtained 
in  the  past  three  years  for  the  Alaska-Treadwell  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  at  Douglas  Island,  Alanka,  under  the  direction  of  F.  W. 
Bradley,  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Robert  A.  Kiiizi*-,  C;»  inral 
Superintendent,  of  the  affiliated  companies. 

At  the  time  the  experimental  work  was  undertaken  the  con- 
centrates were  being  shipped  to  the  smeltery  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  the  cost  for  treatment  of  3-oz.  (gold)  concentrates  was  $11.95 
p«T  ton,  divided  as  follows: 

Smelting-cliarges,          .........  jl.tNi 

I^jndinK,  freight,  inNiimiicf,  etc.,          ......  'J.89 

Intoreat  due  tu  lime  lout  in  transit  and  in  settlement,    .  0.05 

Imhh  due  tu  Heltlenient  for  *J5  yer  cent,  of  the  gold  at  $20  |>er  ounce,  5.01 


Total, 111. 1*5 

From  the  experimental  work  described  later,  it  was  estimated 
that  06  per  cent,  extraction  could  be  made  by  treatment  on  the 
ground,  and  that  the  cost,  when  treating  80  tons  per  day,  would 
Ik'  $8.2.')  per  ton,  divided  as  follows  : 


Per  D»y. 

Per  Ton. 

I.4ilH)r, 

$60.16 

$0,827 

Chemical.H,  . 

76.r.o 

0.960 

Power  and  steam  laat. 

67.60 

0.845 

Markeiing-,  retlning-  ami  other  cli  i  . 

49.36 

0.617 

Totals $2.^9.72  $3.2r>0 

Adding  to  this  total  the  4  per  cent,  treatment-loss,  which  on 
3-oz.  concentrates  amounta  to  $2.48,  gives  a  total  cost  of  $5.73 
per  ton.  Comparing  this  with  $11.05,  the  cost  when  shipping 
to  the  smelter,  leaves  u  uet  gain  of  $6.22  per  ton  by  the  local 
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treatment.  In  addition  to  this  saving,  the  cyanide-tailings 
would  have  an  economic  value  due  to  the  sulphur-  and  iron- 
content,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  residual  gold  after  oxi- 
dation. 

I.  Laboratory-Work. 

1.  Character  of  the  Concentrates. — The  concentrates,  amount- 
ing to  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  original  ore,  contain :  Fe,  40;  S,  40; 
Si02,  11  per  cent,  and  carry  from  2.5  to  4  oz.  of  gold  and  0.75 
oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  The  gold-  and  silver-values  amount  to 
about  37  per  cent,  of  the  values  contained  in  the  original  ore 
from  the  mine.  The  figures  in  Table  L  are  assays  and  aver- 
ages of  sizing-tests  on  concentrates  from  the  various  mills. 

Table  I. — Assay  Sizing- Tests  of  Treadwell  Gold-  and  Silver-Ores. 


Size  of  Material. 

Weight. 

Assay- Value            vaIup 
Per  Ton.               ^  *^"®- 

Value  In 

One  Ton  of 

Original. 

On  20-niesh  screen 

Per  Cent. 
0.44 

$70.35 

Per  Cent. 
0.48 

^0.31 

Through    20,  on    40 

Through    40,  on    60 

Through    60,  on    80 

Through    80,  on  lOO 

Through  100,  on  120 

Through  120,  on  150 

Through  150 

8.23 
10.96 
12.49 
10.38 
13.37 

7.69 
36.46 

203.96 
143.89 
94.88 
60.85 
39.27 
26.61 
17.10 

26.05 
24.39 
18.34 
9.78 
8.14 
3,17 
9.6.5 

16.83 
15.76 
11.85 
6.32 
5.25 
2.05 
6.23 

100.00 

100.00 

$64.60 

(In  this  paper,  all  figures,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  based 
on  the  dry  ton  of  2,000  lb.,  with  gold  at  $20.67  per  oz.  Silver- 
value  is  not  included.  Screen-mesh  is  expressed  in  openings 
per  linear  inch.) 

On  account  of  the  decrepitation  of  the  pyritic  crystals  during 
the  process  of  drying,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  the  particles 
to  adhere  to  one  another,  all  sizing-tests  were  made  in  water 
without  previous  drying  of  the  sample.  Results  show  that  the 
values  vary  directly  with  the  degree  of  comminution.  It  being 
understood  that  the  concentrates  are  derived  from  pulp  after 
amalgamation  at  the  mills,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  gold  was 
present  as  metallics  incased  within  the  pyrite.  Work  done  in 
the  laboratory  previous  to  the  year  1909  confirmed  this  view, 
and  indicated  that  a  satisfactory  extraction  could  be  obtained 
by  regrinding,  followed  by  amalgamation  and  cyanidation. 
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2.  Prcliin'tuurij  71.s7.v. —  For  tlie  iirt-liiMiiiarv  tcst.-s  <jr<liiiary 
quiirt-size  ^lass  jars  were  used,  and  agitati'<l  hy  placing  tlieiii 
on  tliu  distributing-boxes  of  the  Frue  vanners.  In  each  case 
an  excess  of  lime  and  a  small  amount  of  lead  acetate  were 
added  to  the  solution.  Sizing  and  assaying  of  the  residues 
showed  the  gold  to  have  been  removed  from  the  finely-ground 
particles,  while  the  large  percentage  of  value  remained  in  the 
coarse  particles. 

The  next  step  was  with  50-lb.  composite  samj>les  from  all  the 
mills,  A  clean-up  barrel  was  fitted  with  iron  balls  and  used 
to  grind  the  concentrates  to  a  200-me8h  product,  which  was 
passed  over  a  2-  by  4-ft.  amalgamated  copper  jdate,  the  ptilp 
collected  and  cyanided  in  small  agitation-vats,  l)uilt  on  the  plan 
of  "  Brown  "  or  "  Pachuca  "  tanks.  These  were  14  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  4  ft,  high,  with  a  1.25-in.  pipe  suspende<l  through  the 
center.  At  the  apex  of  the  cone  a  needle-valve  regulated  the 
8upi>ly  of  air. 

The  50-lb,  samples  were  treated  in  these  small  tanks,  the 
results  given  in  Tabli'  IT.  being  a  fair  average  from  one  of 
these  tests. 

Tahlk  II. —  Results  Obtained  from  Treatment  of  bO-Lb.  Composite 
Samples  from  TreadweU  Mills, 


Aasay-value  of  original  concentrates,  .         .....  $77.40 

Amalgamation-extraclion  bascil  upon  head-  and  tail-assays,  per 

cent., 74.1t> 

Proportion  of  Rroiind  pnHluct  passing  200-meeh  .screen,  percent.,  98.00 

.X.ssjiy-vnliu'  of  i yunidi-  lieadii,      .......  $20.00 

.\8sa_v-vnliie  of  cyanide  tail»,        ...          ....  $2.40 

Cyanide-extraction  based  upon  head-  and  tail  a.-ways,  per  cent.,  .  tW.OO 

Cyanidc-extractinn  based  upon  (iolution-a8sa}'8,  per  cent.,   .         .  90.00 

Total  extraction  by  amalgamation  and  ry.-inide,  per  cent.,  .  96.89 

Time  of  cyanide-trfatnient,  hours,        ......  12 

Strength  of  cyanide  solution  (1  lb.  per  ton  ,  percent  .  0.05 

t'yanide-coniiuinption  j»er  ton  of  concentrates,  pountl>.  2.6 

Lime-consumption  per  ton  of  concentrates,  pounds,    .        .  140 


Tiie  tests  in  Talile  II,  show  that  75  per  cent,  ot  the  gold 
could  be  obtained  by  fine  grinding  and  amalgamating,  or  96 
per  cent,  by  fine  grinding  and  amalgamating  followed  bj 
cyaniding. 

VOL.  .XMI.  — 46 
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II.  Experimental  Plant. 
Having  proved  that  a  satisfactory  extraction  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  next  step  was  to  determine  the  most  economical 
method  of  handling  the  material.  For  this  purpose,  an  addition 
was  built  to  one  of  the  mills,  in  which  was  installed  an  Abbe  4-  by 
12-ft.  tube-mill,  with  the  necessary  plates  for  amalgamation.  The 
tube-mill  ground  0.5  ton  of  concentrates  per  hour  to  pass  a  200- 
mesh  screen,  or  1  ton  per  hour,  95  per  cent,  of  which  would 
pass  a  200-niesh  screen.  With  a  cleaner  separation  of  the 
coarse  return-product,  the  grin  ding-capacity  could  have  been 
increased.  Various  forms  of  classifiers  were  tried,  the  Dorr 
"  drag "  classifier  proving  the  most  satisfactory,  not  only 
making  a  good  separation  between  the  sands  and  fines,  but 
acting  as  a  feeder  to  the  tube-mills.  In  later  practice,  with  a 
duplex  Dorr  classifier  treating  125  tons  daily  of  concentrates 
discharged  from  a  larger  tube-mill,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 


On  100. 
Per  Cent. 

Screen  Mesh.- 

On200. 
Per  Cent. 

Through  200. 
Per  Cent. 

Feed  to  classifier, 

.      10.1 

26.4 

63.6 

Coarse  discharge, 

.     51.3 

440 

4.7 

Fine  overflow,    . 

1.1 

29.7 

69.2 

As  ordinarily  used,  the  water  is  much  in  excess  of  the  ore,  so 
that  the  fines  are  carried  over  by  the  rising  current  from  the 
rakes ;  but  in  operating  the  Dorr  to  its  fullest  capacity  on  con- 
centrates, it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  volume  of  water  ut^ed, 
and  depend  upon  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  pulp  hold- 
ing the  fines  in  suspension  until  carried  over  with  the  fine 
product. 

Callow  cones  arranged  with  suspended  diaphragms  were 
used  for  dc-watering  the  sands  previous  to  cyaniding.  When 
deliverinsr  a  clear  overflow,  one  standard  8-ft.  cone  was  found 
to  have  an  hourly  capacity  of  1  ton  of  concentrates  with  15 
tons  of  lime-water,  making  a  spigot-product  with  less  than  35 
per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Grinding  in  an  alkali  solution  equivalent  to  2  lb.  of  lime  per 
ton  kept  the  amalgamation-plates  in  a  clean,  bright  condition, 
and  materially  aided  in  the  settlement  of  slimes.  Witliout 
lime  the  pulp  discharged  from  the  tube-mill  possessed  a  latent 
acidity  equivalent   to   G   lb.  of  lime   per  ton  of  concentrates. 
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which  made  j»late-anialgan»ation  alniofit  imposRible  on  account 
of  a  bhick  Hiirf'a(-c'-(k'j)08it  completely  coating  the  plates  within 
10  min.  after  being  clreHsed. 

Kea-water  as  a  substitute  for  lime-water  was  tried,  and  al- 
though it  gave  better  amalgamation-results  than  fresh  water, 
it  was  not  an  HatiHfactory  as  the  lime  solution.  The  plates 
became  coated  with  HJime  and  the  solution  remained  turbid  in 
the  tanks. 

By  fine  grinding  and  amalgamating  in  15-ton  lots,  an  ex- 
tra(ttion  of  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  was  obtained,  the  extraction 
varying  directly  with  the  fineness  of  grinding.  On  the  original 
ore  this  amounts  to  an  txtraction  of  84  per  cent,  by  amalga- 
mation. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  by  anmlgamation,  mercury  was 
fed  into  the  tube-mill  with  the  concentrates.  After  having 
completed  the  amalgamation-tests,  during  which  time  7,050 
oz.  of  amalgam  was  recovered,  the  mill  was  emptied  of  its 
pebbles  and  the  innide  thoroughly  cleaned,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  mcrcnry  or  amalgam  that  remained.  No 
free  mercury  and  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amalgam  was 
recovered  from  the  tube. 

Upon  again  feeding  the  concentrates  to  the  tube-mill  without 
either  cyanide  or  mercury,  a  concentration  took  place  inside 
the  mill,  as  shown  by  the  daily  sampling  of  the  feed  and  dis- 
charge of  the  mill,  Table  III. 

Table  ITT. —  Results  Obtained  hi/  IVeatmeut  of  Concentrates  in  the 

Tabe-MUL 


TuU>- 
Original  Feed    Kif<l  (Imlii.U*  SUnu-  Finer 

from  Bins.     ,  Coare*  K«turn       ...;...  ii,,,  '     tli«ii  .i«>M»h. 


Product). 


1  U IH-'  .>I  1 1 1 


First  (Uir.  KrindiiiK f4f<.00  $W.W  $8S.OO  $18.00 

Second  t>  hr.  grinding 4«.00  113.01)  103.00  1«,W) 

Thinl  (->  hr.  grinding. I         48.00      I        131. OU  120.00  19.20 
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Cyanide  was  then  introduced  into  the  grinding-solution  and 
samples  assayed  as  follows  : 


Firsts  hr.  grinding 

Second  6  hr.  grinding.. 
Third  6  hr.  grinding.... 


Strength  of 

Cyanide  in 

Grinding- 

Solutlon. 


Per  Cent. 
0.05 
0.05 
0.04(3 


Original 

Feed  from 

Bins. 


$48.00 
48.00 
48.00 


Tube-        !    Pulp  as    \      au^np 
Feed  (Includes  DischargedL.*"™? 
Coarse  Return  from  Tube-|\iS^rr^°^° 
Product).  Mill.         ^W-Mesn. 


$96.00 
67.00 
68.40 


$80.00  I  $14.60 
62.00  i  11.60 
59.20     ;      12.00 


The  method  of  grinding  proving  successful,  the  next  step 
was  to  test  the  cyanide  process  on  a  larger  scale.  For  this 
purpose  a  Brown  or  Pachuca  agitation-tank,  10  ft.  in  diameter 
and  22  ft.  high,  with  60°  conical  bottom,  was  erected  beside 
the  tube-mill,  together  with  four  small  redwood  tanks.  A 
Merrill  precipitation-press  was  later  purchased  and  a  few  filter- 
leaves  placed  on  the  suction  of  the  gold-pump  for  clarifying 
the  solutions.  This  completed  the  necessary  equipment  for 
cyaniding  the  tube-mill  product  in  15-ton  lots.  The  gold-values 
were  removed  from  the  pulp  by  successive  washes  and  decan- 
tations. 

Table  IV. — Results  of  Zinc-Dust  Precipitation,  Obtained  in 
Experimental  Plant. 


Cyanide  Per  Ton 

Lime  Per  Ton 

Gold  Before 

Gold  After 

Gold  Precipitated. 

of  Solution. 

of  Solution. 
Pounds. 

Precipitation. 

Precipitation. 

Pounds. 

Per  Cent. 

0.44 

0.42 

$13.60 

$12.40 

882 

0.80 

0.46 

13.00 

13  00 

0.00 

,        0.92 

0.95 

6.60 

2.20 

66.67 

1.53 

1.07 

1.20 

0.05 

98.81 

0.40 

1.30 

12.10 

2.50 

79.26 

0.40 

1.30 

4.50 

1.60 

65.25 

1.24 

1.35 

17.00 

0.10 

99.41 

1.76 

1.35 

14.60 

0  05 

99.66 

0.80 

1.41 

3.40 

0.20 

93.23 

1.93 

1.47 

7.60 

0.05 

99.34 

1.00 

1.85 

12.80 

0.05 

99.61 

0.98 

1.91 

5.20 

2.80 

46.15 

2.44 

2.18 

4.80 

0.10 

97.92 

2.76 

2.35 

12.60 

0.05 

,99.53 
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The  figures  of  zinc-dust  precipitation  presented  in  Tal»le 
IV.  show  tlie  non-precipitation  of  the  values  when  the  lime-oon- 
tent  of  the  solutions  fell  much  below  1  lb.  per  ton.  With  solu- 
tions liigh  in  lime  an  excess  of  cyanide  was  ad<led  to  keejt  the 
filter-cloths  clear.  In  each  case  an  excess  of  ziiic-dii-t  was 
added. 

The  flow-sheet,  Fig.  1,  shows  diagrammatically  the  method 
used  for  these  experiments,  with  the  exception  that  the  filter- 
box  shown  was  later  superseded  by  a  Kelly  filter-press  (type 
1  B)  of  50  tons  daily  capacity,  which  did  away  with  the  nu- 
merous washes  and  decantations  previously  required. 

The  cycle  of  operations  of  tlie  Kelly  press  and  tlie  time  of 
working,  when  forming  a  1-in.  cake  of  about  4  tons  of  con- 
centrates (dry  weight),  are  as  follows : 


Operation  of  the  Kelly  [\ess. 


Fillinjj  presx,     ..... 
Forming  cake,  .... 

Time. 
Minute*. 

3 

2 

Returning  excess  pulp, 

Washing,           ..... 

Returning  excess  wash, 

Drying, 

Ojjening,  discharging,  and  closing,   . 

.     12 

8 
.      15 

Total  time  of  one  cycle,     . 

.     44 

Moisture  in  pulp  fed  to  press. 
Moisture  in  tailing's  cake  discharged, 
Pressure  of  forming  cake, 

3n  per  cent, 
s  to  10  {)er  cent. 
.     .'i(»  lb.  jier  8<|.  in. 

Amount  of  wash-water  used  per  ton  of  concen 
trates,    


0.5  ton. 


The  first  25  test-runs  made  in  the  experimental  plant  are 
summarized  in  Table  V. 
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The  actual  net  value  of  the  bullion  recovered  by  amalgama- 
tion was  3.7  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  extraction 
figured  from  head-  and  tail-assays.  The  actual  value  of  the 
precipitate  recovered  was  5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  theoreti- 
cal extraction. 


The  results  of  the  tests  showed  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  gold 

(Mild  be  recovered  by  grinding  and  amalgamating,  or  96  per 

cent,  by  the  combined  method  of  amalgamating  and  cyaniding. 
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Results  also  showed  that  during  the  process  of  grinding  in 
1.5-lb.  (0,075  per  cent.)  cyanide  solution,  a  similar  extraction 
could  be  obtained  without  amalgamation.  Thus  a  satisfactory 
extraction  was  obtained  either  by  amalgamating  and  cyaniding 
or  by  cyaniding  direct. 

A  preliminary  agitation  with  an  alkali  solution  was  found  to 
shorten  the  time  of  cyanide  treatment  and  save  25  per  cent,  in 
the  cyanide-consumption. 


O 


To  agitators  \^ 


By-pass  line 


^-E 


-H 


Air-receiver 


XPressure- 
J   gauge 

Alkali 

mixing- 

barrel 

T 

J-) 

Solution- 

gauge 

M 

X/ 

Intake 


1  rom  compressor 


^ 


E^ 


'for  cleaning 


Fig.  2. — Method  of  Purifying  Air. 


K^  I  I  Discharge 


Passing  the  air  used  for  agitation  through  a  receiver  filled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  milk  of  lime  also  decreased 
the  cyanide-consumption,  presumably  by  the  removal  of  oil  and 
carbonic  oxides  from  the  air.  The  pipe-connections  illustrat- 
ing the  method  of  adding  the  alkali  solution  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

When  grinding  in  cyanide  solution  stronger  than  1  Ih.  per 
ton  (0.05  per  cent.),  followed  by  amalgamation,  it  was  difficult 
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to  keep  the  plates  briglit,  due  to  a  dull  white  surface-deposit, 
which  if  allowed  to  remain  turned  to  a  dull  gray.  A  Muiitz- 
nietal  plate  was  substituted  for  a  copper  plate,  but  as  all  the 
plates  were  silver  coated  no  variation  in  the  result  was  noted. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  extended  period  of  invetftiira- 
tion,  lasting  over  two  }'ears  and  at  a  cost  of  $27,794,  justiticd 
the  building  of  a  plant  of  100  tons  daily  capacity.  This  cost 
was  largely  offset  by  the  ability  of  the  tinal  plant  to  treat  the 
concentrates  without  the  usual  alterations  necessary  in  starting 
a  new  mill.     It  also  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  tinal  mill-crew. 

As  the  abandonment  of  amalgamation  of  high  free-gold 
values  in  favor  of  direct  cyaniding  seemed  a  somewhat  radical 
change,  the  new  mill  was  planned  for  operating  either  way,  and 
ultimately  nearly  5,000  tons  were  treated  by  each  method 
before  deciding  to  cast  out  the  time-honored  amalgam-plate. 
All  of  the  equipment  ]»urchased  for  the  exj>erinK'ntal  work  was 
used  in  the  permanent  plant,  which  was  complctt'd  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910. 

III.  The  100-Ton  Cyanide-Plant. 

The  cyanide-plant  consists  of  tliree  main  buildings  located  on 
a  hill-side  200  ft.  above  the  stamp-mills.  The  upper  building 
contains  the  grinding-and-amalgamating  plant,  with  a  lower 
floor  for  solution-storage  tanks.  The  lower  contains  the  cya- 
nide equipment  proper,  while  the  refinery  is  in  a  concrete 
building  at  one  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  Ave  mills  on  the  island  contain  a  total  of  900  stamps, 
and  crush  approximately  a, 000  tons  daily.  The  cruslied  ore 
after  amalgamation  is  concentrated  on  360  Frue  vanners,  yield- 
ing an  average  of  90  tons  of  concentrates  daily,  of  from  2.5  to 
4  oz.  of  gold  per  ton. 

From  the  vanner-boxes  the  concentrates  are  shoveled  into 
specially-constructed  flat-bottomed  steel  cars.  These  cars,  each 
lioMing  2  tons  of  concentrates,  are  made  up  into  trains  at  the 
mills,  and  brought  by  locomotives  to  the  foot  of  the  incline 
below  the  cyanide-]dant.  This  incline  is  900  ft.  long  with  14° 
rise.  A  Union  Iron  Works  geared  l)oist,  driven  by  a  75-h-p. 
electric  motor,  brings  the  train  to  a  switch  above  the  upper 
building.  lU'gimiiiig  with  this  switch,  the  entire  plant  is  in 
duplicate  throughout.  A  flow-sheet  of  the  operations  is  sliown 
in  Fig.  4. 
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10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 


Cl^lOOClp43|44 


1.  75-H-P.   Electric  Hoist. 

2.  Osgood  Track-Scales. 

3.  Car-Tipples. 

4.  Ore-Bins. 

5.  Dorr  Classifiers. 
Abb6  Tube-Mills. 

7.  Classifiers. 

8.  Launder  Distributors. 

9.  Amalgam-Plates  for  coarse  pulp, 
Air-Lifts. 
Dorr  Classifier. 
Abbe  Tube-Mill. 
Air- Lift. 
Tank. 

15.  Callow  Tanks. 

16.  Launder  Distributors. 

17.  Amalgam-Plates  for  fine  pulp. 

18.  Distributor. 

19.  Callow  Tanks. 

20.  Callow  Tanks. 

21.  Pierce  Amalgamators. 

22.  Preliminary  Agitation-Tanks. 

23.  A  Id  rich  Electric  Triplex  Pump. 

24.  Pachuca  Agitation-Tanks. 

25.  Byron  Jackson  4-in.  Cent.  Pumps. 

26.  Pulp-Tank. 

27.  Wash-Water  Tank. 
Air-Lifts. 

Kelly  Filter-Presses. 
Distributor. 
Clarifying  Tank. 

32.  Gold-iSumps. 

33.  Wash-Water  Sumps. 

34.  Aldrich  Electric  Triplex  Pump. 

35.  Merrill  Zinc-Feeder. 

36.  Aldrich  Electric  Triplex  Pump. 

37.  Merrill  Gold-Precipitation  Presses. 

38.  Acid-Tanks. 

39.  Drying-Furnace  for  Precipitate. 

40.  Faber  du  Faur  Furnaces. 

41.  Amalgam-Barrel. 

42.  Amalgam-Press. 

43.  Storage  -  Tanks    for    barren    solu- 
tion. 

44.  Air- Lift. 

45.  Air-Lift. 


Bullion  to  mint. 
Slag  to  smelter. 
Amalgam. 
Solution  returned 
to  Fnchuca  tanlis. 
Tailings  to  dam. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Fig.  4. — Flow-Sheet  of  IOO-Ton  Cyanide-Plant. 
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Leaving  the  switch  by  gravity,  the  cars  are  weighed,  sam- 
pled, and  run  into  revolving  ti})i»les.  Upon  releasing  the  brake 
the  tipple  revolves,  turning  the  car  bottom  u^)  and  dropping 
the  load  from  the  car.  The  change  in  the  center  of  gravit}' 
then  causes  the  tipple  to  right  itself,  and  the  empty  car  is 
weighed  and  returned  to  the  main  switch. 

Most  of  the  water  is  removed  from  the  concentrates  while  in 
the  vanner-boxes  by  the  aid  of  a  bumper,  which  is  simply  a 
large  air-piston  machine  mounted  on  a  truck  and  moved  from 
box  to  box.  This  bumping  causes  the  concentrates  to  readjust 
themselves  and  pack  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  while  the  water 
is  run  off,  leaving  about  12  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the  concen- 
trates. It  is  considerably  easier  to  shovel  the  concentrates  into 
the  cars  after  the  bumping. 

The  concentrates  are  sampled  while  in  the  car  by  means  of 
a  long  ship-auger.  With  the  ordinary  long  spoon  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  satisfactory  checks  in  the  samples,  as  the 
concentrates  are  usually  covered  with  water.  Unslaked  lime 
is  added  to  each  of  the  empty  cars  as  it  leaves  the  ti[)ple  in 
order  to  reach  the  concentrates  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 
It  also  forms  a  line  of  cleavage,  causing  the  concentrates  to 
dump  clean  from  the  bottom. 

From  the  cars  the  concentrates  fall  into  100-ton  steel  storage- 
bins,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  with  55°  conical  bottoms.  The  con- 
centrates in  the  bins  are  kept  covered  with  water,  which 
eftectually  prevents  oxidation  of  the  "  sulphurets  "  while  lying 
in  the  bins.  From  this  point  until  the  cyanide  treatment 
begins  the  concentrate  is  in  strong  lime  solution  at  all  times. 

At  the  apex  of  the  conical  bottom  of  each  bin  tight-fitting 
gates  control  the  outflow  of  concentrates,  which  is  at  once 
sluiced  directly  into  Dorr  classifiers,  Fig.  5.  The  sluicing 
medium  is  the  coarse  return-product  referred  to  later.  There 
are  three  Dorr  classifiers  driven  by  one  7.5-h-p.  electric  motor, 
one  feeding  into  each  tube-mill  and  making  24  strokes  per 
minute.  This  rate  of  speed,  causing  greater  agitation,  was 
found  necessary  to  separate  the  large  bulk  of  the  fine  from  the 
coarse. 

The  coarse  product  of  the  classifiers  falls  into  the  spiral 
feeders  of  the  tube-mills.  These  mills  are  of  the  Abbe  type,  5 
by  22   ft.,  lap-welded,  trunnion  bearings,  with  corrugated  sec- 
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tional  liners;  3-in.  Danish  flint  pebbles  are  used  for  the 
grinding. 

Two  75-h-p.  motors  on  three-phase  circuit  at  2,200  volts  are 
belted  to  an  overhead  central  line-shaft,  which  in  turn  is  belted 
to  the  pinion-shaft  of  the  tnbe-mills.  The  tubes  are  driven 
from  the  discharge  ends  and  make  27  rev.  per  min.  The  mills 
are  controlled  by  friction-clutch  pulleys  on  the  central  line- 
shaft. 

For  the  period  from  May  15  to  July  15,  1911,  one  tube-mill 
ground  at  the  rate  of  88.75  tons  of  concentrates  per  24  hr.  ac- 
tual running-time,  the  power-consumption  averaging  64  h-p. 
By  replacing  each  75-h-p.  motor  with  a  100-h-p.  motor,  and 
substituting  leather  for  canvas  belts  on  the  main  drive,  the 
power-consumption  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  59  h-p.  for 
the  same  tube-duty.  This  was  with  the  tube  just  half  filled 
with  pebbles,  the  normal  running-load.  By  increasing  the 
pebble-load  to  6  in.  above  the  center  of  the  tube,  the  power- 
consumption  rises  to  75  h-p.,  and  both  the  quantity  of  tube- 
feed  and  the  fineness  of  the  product  discharged  are  increased. 

The  following  is  an  average  screen-analysis  of  the  feed  and 
discharge  of  one  5-  by  22-ft.  mill,  when  grinding  an  original 
feed  of  88.75  tons  per  24  hours: 

On  100-Mesh.       On  200-Mesh.    Throiigli  JcKi-Mesh. 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Feed,         ....     48.7  41.5  9.8 

Discharge,         .         .         .10.1  26.4  63.5 

Tlie  pulp  contained  38.5  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

When  the  concentrates  are  amalgamated  previous  to  cyanid- 
ing,  the  product  discharged  from  the  tubes  is  distributed  over 
10  copper  amalgamating-plates,  each  4  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  10  ft. 
long,  plated  with  2  oz.  of  silver  per  square  foot. 

The  pulp  flows  from  the  plates  into  launders  built  into 
the  floor.  No  traps  are  used,  as  they  are  quickly  clogged  by 
the  metallic  iron  which  accumulates  in  the  concentrates  from 
the  wear  of  the  various  machines  used  in  the  processes  of 
mining  and  milling. 

This  iron,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  coarse  return- 
yn'oduct,  will  amount  to  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on  with  a  magnetic  device 
for  removing  the  iron  from  the  pulp. 
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From  a  suii)|)  in  the  lainider  an  air-lit't  elevates  the  pulp  to 
a  sjtilzlatte,  troin  which  the  coarse  material  is  continuously 
drawn  into  a  Dorr  classifier,  the  coarse  from  which  feeds  a  4- 
hy  12-ft.  Abbe  tube-mill,  similar  to  the  larger  ones  described 
above.  The  diHchari^e  from  this  mill  joins  tlie  overflow  from 
the  spitzlutte,  and  is  elevated  by  air-lifts  to  two  settling-cones, 
so  situated  that  the  spigot-discharge  from  them  becomes  the 
sluicing  medium  for  the  original  feed  referred  to  above. 

Two  points  will  be  observed  liere :  (1)  that  the  Dorr  classi- 
fiers are  at  })re8ent  doing  all  the  classifying  for  the  mill ;  and 
(2)  that  the  concentrates  are  carried  around  in  a  closed  circuit 
from  which  tliere  is  no  escape  until  the  jiarticles  have  be«ome 
tine  enough  to  join  the  ovt-rHow  fioia  th*-  back  »>f  the  Dorr  clas- 
sifiers. 

The  Dorr  overflow,  which  is  the  product  cyanided,  is  more 
than  98  per  cent,  through  200-mesh.  The  remaining  2  per 
cent,  is  silica  from  the  wear  of  the  pebbles.  Ot  the  concen- 
trates, the  entire  product  will  pass  a  200-me8h  screen. 

The  overflow  of  the  Dorrs  passes  into  two  Callow  de-water- 
itig-cones,  the  spigot-product  of  which  is  distributed  over  10 
amalgamating-plates  similar  to  the  coarse  amalgamating-plates 
previously  described.  From  the  plates  the  pulp  flows  into 
launders,  thence  into  a  tJ-in.  pipe,  37  ft.  long,  having  a  fall  of 
0,75  in.  per  foot,  which  conveys  the  pulp  directly  t<>  the  lower 
or  cyanide  building. 

In  the  lower  building  the  pulp  is  received  into  a  wooden 
distributing-bo.x,  from  which  it  flows  through  two  Pierce  amal- 
gamators into  four  8-ft.  Callow  cones.  The  spigot-product 
from  these  cones  discharges  into  four  similar  ones  placed  lower 
than  the  first  set. 

The  spigot-product  from  the  lower  cones  enters  one  of  four 
Pachuca  tanks,  where  it  receives  a  preliminary  treatment  of  3 
hr.  agitation  in  a  solution  containing  2  lb.  of  lime  per  ton  (0.1 
per  cent.),  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  clear  solu- 
tion is  decanted.  The  filling,  agitating,  settling,  decanting,  and 
discharging  of  a  25-ton  charge  of  concentrates,  which  includes 
4tJ  tons  of  lime  solution,  requires  somewhat  less  than  24  hr. 
This  preliminary  treatment  saves  in  the  subsequent  treatment 
at  least  1  lb.  of  cyanide  per  ton  of  concentrates. 

The  overflow  lime-water  from  the  Callow  cones  enters  the 
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same  sump  with  the  decanted  lime-water  from  the  preliminary 
treatment,  and  is  pumped  by  an  Aldrich  triplex  7-  by  9-in. 
electric  pump  into  a  reservoir  of  75  tons  capacity  situated  in 
the  upper  building.  The  thickened  pulp,  ranging  from  1.8  to 
2.2  specific  gravity,  is  drawn  into  one  of  eight  Pachuca  tanks, 
where  it  is  given  the  cyanide  treatment. 

All  Pachuca  tanks  in  the  mill  are  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  30 
ft.  high,  with  60°  conical  bottoms.  Fig.  6.  When  filled  to  the 
level  found  best  for  agitating  (which  is  6  in.  below  the  top  of 
the  central  column),  each  tank  holds  a  volume  equivalent  to 
51  tons  of  water.  This  is  equal  to  the  regular  charge  of  30  tons 
of  concentrates  with  40  tons  of  solution,  although  as  high  as 
40  tons  of  concentrates  have  been  treated  as  one  charge  with- 
out any  difference  in  extraction-results. 

The  floors  under  the  Pachucas,  as  well  as  all  other  floors  in 
the  building,  are  of  smooth  concrete  sloping  to  a  central  sump, 
supplied  with  small  pumps  to  return  any  escaped  solution  or 
pump  to  the  proper  tanks. 

The  first  cyanide  treatment  consists  of  8  hr.  agitation  in  a 
2-lb.  (0.1  per  cent.)  cyanide  solution;  either  potassium  or  the 
mixed  cyanides  being  successfully  used.  Alkali  is  kept  at 
1.25  lb.  (0,063  per  cent.)  of  lime  (CaO)  per  ton  of  solution. 
Lime  is  added  during  the  treatment  if  the  titrations  show  below 
that  figure;  18  hr.  is  allowed  for  settlement  and  decantation  of 
this  solution. 

Decantation  takes  place  through  a  flexible  hose,  which  is 
made  as  follows :  Canvas  coated  with  tar  is  wrapped  around 
pieces  of  old  boiler-tubing  3  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  long, 
spaced  0.75  in,  apart.  The  canvas  between  the  short  lengths 
of  tubing  is  wrapped  with  wire,  making  the  diameter  of  these 
spaces  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  tubing,  thus  insuring 
flexibility  as  well  as  avoiding  the  shifting  of  the  tubing.  At- 
tached horizontally  to  the  top  of  the  flexible  hose  is  a  3-in. 
slotted  pipe.  In  operation  this  slotted  intake  floats  bj'  the 
aid  of  two  adjustable  air-cylinders.  The  arrangement  ot  these 
cylinders  is  such  as  to  allow  of  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the 
intake-pipe  to  any  depth  of  submergence  desired. 

The  long  settlement  allowed,  with  the  excessively  fine  condi- 
tion of  the  concentrates,  their  high  specific  gravity,  trom  4.6  to 
5.0,  and  the  high  alkalinity  of  the  solution,  leaves  a  30-ton 
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p,0    5  -C..NKA1.   CONCKNTRATES-BIN    EMPTYING    INTO   DORR   CLAS.IF.ER, 
WHICH    IN    TURN    FEEDS   INTO   SPIRAL   OF   TUBE-MlLL. 
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Fig.   10. — Installation  of  Merrill  Gold-Presses,  Showing    Method 
Adopted  to  Prevent  the  Draining  of  Presses. 


Fio.  11.— Cupellation-Furnace  is  Use  at  Alaska-Tkeadwell,  Show- 
ing Car  with  Test  Run  Out. 
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Fio.  6. — Pachuca  Tank. 
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packed  mass  in  the  l>ottom  of  the  Pachuca.  This  is  brought 
into  thorough  agitation  within  15  min.  by  a  device  designated 
as  the  "  spider,"  which  is  an  adjustable  hollow  annular  casting 
with  radiating  fingers,  the  whole  encircling  the  central  agitation- 
column. 

When  the  charge  is  to  be  put  into  agitation  the  spider  is 
lowered  by  a  small  hand-windlass  until  it  rests  on  top  of  the  set- 
tled charge.  Air  is  then  turned  through  the  fingers,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  solution  for  the  next  treatment  is  run  into  the 
tank.  The  device  rapidly  bores  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Pachuca,  leaving  a  boiling,  churning  pulp  above,  and  clearing 
the  way  to  the  bottom  opening  of  the  central  10-in.  agitating- 
column.  As  soon  as  this  is  opened  and  air  has  been  admitted 
to  the  inner-pipe  the  spider  is  raised  from  the  tank  and  full 
agitation  of  the  charge  proceeds. 

The  second  cyanide  treatment  of  the  charge  is  with  solution 
drawn  from  the  barren-solution  storage-tanks  or  the  wash-solu- 
tion storage,  the  cyanide  strength  being  1.5  lb.  (0.075  per  cent.) 
per  ton  of  solution.  After  2  hr.  of  agitation  the  air  is  shut  off 
and  almost  immediately  decantation  is  started.  This  decanted 
solution  is  pumped  directly  on  to  an  incoming  fresh  charge, 
being  strengthened  in  cyanide  as  it  enters  the  tank,  and  becom- 
ing the  first  cyanide  solution  for  the  new  charge. 

This  cycle  in  handling  solution — barren  to  wash-solution, 
then  to  second  cyanide  treatment  at  0.075  percent,  of  cyanide, 
then  to  first  treatment  at  0.1  per  cent,  of  cyanide,  thence  to  pre- 
cipitation and  back  to  barren — gives  at  each  step  just  the  con- 
ditions best  suited  for  that  step,  and  is  very  satisfactory  in 
practical  operation. 

The  settled  pulp  after  the  second  decantation  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.8,  and  is  readily  agitated  b}'  means  of  the  spider, 
and  then  discharged  into  the  pulp-storage  tank  by  a  Byron 
Jackson  4-in.  centrifugal  pump,  from  which  it  is  drawn  to  the 
Kelly  filter-press.  This  thick  pulp  holds  in  suspension  the 
sands  which  would  settle  through  a  lighter  medium. 

The  storage-tank  is  conical  bottomed,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
situated  at  such  an  elevation  that  a  static  pressure  of  30  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  is  exerted  at  the  filter-presses.  The  pulp  in  the  tank  is 
kept  in  constant  circulation  by  an  air-lift,  drawing  from  the 
conical  bottom  and  carrying  the  pulp  down  close  under  the 
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tilter-pressoH  iiikI  hark  uj*  apiiii  over  tlie  top  of  tlie  tank.  The 
pulp  as  puniped  from  the  I'achiica  tanks  enters  the  bottom  of 
this  same  line,  and  the  whole  is  tliiis  kept  in  suspension  and 
circulation  past  the  i»resses,  into  which  it  is  intermittently  drawn 
tor  tilter-treatment.  Fitj.  7  shows  the  Kelly  tilter-}»resses  in- 
stalled to  work  under  a  gravity  head  as  jlescribed. 

Above  the  pulp-storage  tank  is  place<l  a  similar  tank  tor  the 
storage  of  wash- water,  from  which  a  hydrostatic  j»ressure  of 
25  11).  per  s<j.  in.  is  (obtained  at  the  presses.  This  solution  is 
kept  in  circulation,  using  the  same  method  a.s  applied  to  the 
pulji.  The  higher  gravity  of  the  pulp  in  the  lower  tank  results 
in  a  greater  jtressure  at  the  presses  than  that  obtained  from  the 
wash  solution,  although  the  latter  carries  a  higher  head. 

Filtering  is  done  in  two  type  1  B  Kelly  presses.  B}'  opening 
valves  in  the  circulation-lines  dire<-tly  under  eacli  jiress  it  is 
tilled  with  either  pulp  or  wash-solution  as  desired.  The  excess 
juilp  or  wash-solution  from  the  press-cylinder  is  returned  into 
its  proper  line  by  displacing  with  compressed  air  admitted  into 
the  cylinder.  The  amount  of  wash  given  depends  upon  the 
coiMiiiinution  of  the  concentrates,  tiie  usual  pulp  being  washed 
with  0.5  ton  of  solution  per  ton  of  concentrates.  The  cake 
formed  during  decantation  of  the  tirst-treatment  solution,  being 
very  tine  slime  and  more  impervious  to  wash-solution  than  the 
regular  juilp,  is  given  1  ton  of  wash  per  ton  of  concentrates. 

When  tilling  the  press,  the  contained  air  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  an  overhead  ]>ipe  attached  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
jiress-cylinder.  The  change  in  sound  of  the  e.xhaust  indicates 
to  the  pressman  when  the  press  is  full.  After  drying  the  cake 
with  compressed  air  until  it  contains  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  nK^isture,  the  ]»ress  is  <^jH'ned  and  the  cakes  shaken  oti* 
with  wooden  paddles,  and  then  sluiced  with  water  to  the  tail- 
ings-dam. 

A  distributor  below  the  press-laumler  sends  the  gold-s«dution 
to  tw<^>  g»>ld-sunips  and  the  wash-solution  to  the  two  wash-solu- 
tion storage-tanks.  These  four  tanks,  as  well  as  a  clarifying- 
taiik  which  is  in  the  same  group,  are  built  of  3-in.  redwood, 
15  ft.  in  diameter  by  U>  t>.  deep,  an«l  each  holds  75  tons  of 
solution. 

The  wash-solution  is  pum|»ed  to  a  Pachuca  tank  as  needed, 
becoming  a  second-treatment   solution.     From   the  gold-tank 
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the  solution  is  drawn  into  the  clarifjing-tank,  in  which  are 
suspended  vertically  six  canvas  filter-leaves,  all  connected  to  the 
suction  of  a  triplex  7-  by  9-in.  Aldrich  electric  pump,  used  exclu- 
sively for  pumping  gold-solution  through  the  precipitation- 
presses.  A  traveling-belt,  driven  by  ratchet-gears  and  a  pair 
of  eccentrics  connected  to  the  pump-drive,  feeds  zinc-dust  into 
a  cone.  Here  the  dust  is  emulsified  with  a  small  stream  of 
gold-solution  tapped  from  the  discharge-column  of  the  same 
pump,  and  is  then  drawn  into  the  suction-line.  An  automatic 
float  in  the  cone  prevents  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  pump- 
suction. 

The  pump  raises  the  solution  with  the  zinc-dust  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  and  forces  it  through  two  36-in.  trian- 
gular, 16-frame  Merrill  presses.  Fig.  8.  An  average  of  145 
tons  of  solution  is  precipitated  daily,  with  a  consumption  of 
J  lb.  of  zinc-dust  per  ton  of  solution,  equivalent  to  0.86  lb. 
of  zinc-dust  per  ton  of  concentrates.  The  average  strength  of 
solution  before  precipitation  is  1.25  lb.  (0.0625  per  cent.)  of 
cyanide;  1  lb.  (0.05  per  cent.)  of  lime,  and  $9.50  (9.2  dwt.) 
gold.  The  barren  or  precipitated  solutions  are  kept  at  10 
cents  (2.3  grains),  or  less,  gold  per  ton,  and  are  used  for  wash- 
solution  or  returned  to  the  Pachuca  tanks,  as  desired. 

The  Merrill  presses  are  opened  when  tilled  or  when  the 
pressure  exceeds  25  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Forcing  the  solution 
through  at  higher  pressures  caused  a  mechanical  loss  of  pre- 
cipitate through  the  canvas.  The  precipitate  is  dropped  from 
the  press- frames  into  steel  pans  and  lowered  by  an  electric  ele- 
vator to  the  floor  below,  and  thence  conveyed  by  trucks 
through  a  concrete  passage  into  the  refining-room. 

IV.    CyANIDING    WITHOUT    AMALGAMATION. 

On  account  of  the  work  required  to  look  after  and  collect  the 
amalgam,  as  well  as  the  greater  danger  of  amalgam-loss  from 
the  pipe-lines,  launders,  etc.,  the  plates  were  removed  after  the 
first  three  months'  run,  and  the  whole  product  is  now  being 
cyanided  directly  without  amalgamation. 

In  order  to  handle  the  larger  amount  of  solution  made  neces- 
sary when  grinding  in  cyanide  solution,  two  1,800-ton  steel 
tanks  have  been  erected,  one  above  and  one  below  the  plant. 
All  the  precipitated  or  barren  solution  flows  by  gravity  from 
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the  |»recij»itatioii-])russt.'S  to  the  lowt-r  tank,  Thi.s  solution, 
liaviiiiT  an  average  value  of  SO. 08  in  gold,  1.14  Ih.  of  eyaniJe, 
ami  1.70  11'.  of  lime  [>er  ton,  is  pumped  to  the  second  of  these 
tanks,  which  is  situate<l  2.")  ft.  ahove  the  mill-bins,  and  acta 
as  the  mill-reservoir. 

Thus  at  no  time  is  tliere  any  cyanide  solution  run  to  waste, 
the  solution  discharged  as  moisture  in  the  tailings,  plus  that 
absorbed  or  evaporated  in  the  mill,  compensating  for  that  re- 
ceived as  moisture  in  the  concentrates  delivered  to  the  bins. 

All  the  solution  used  in  grinding  and  classifying  is  drawn 
^lirectly  fr()m  the  mill-reservoir.  The  overflow  of  tine  pulp 
from  the  back  of  the  Dorr  classifier  flows  at  once  to  the  Callow 
tanks  in  the  lower  buihliiig,  the  spigot-product  of  wliich  empties 
int<)  one  of  the  12  Pachuca  tanks  for  treatment. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  pulp  as  it  enters  the  Pachucas  is 
1.5,  or  a  ratio  of  1  of  concentrates  to  1.18  of  solution.  The 
charge  is  agitated  for  8  hr.,  the  necessary  cyanide  and  lime 
being  adde<l  to  bring  the  cyanide-content  of  the  solution  to 
1.5  lb.  (0.075  i>er  cent.)  and  the  lime-content  to  2  lb,  (0.1  per 
cent.)  per  ton.  After  agitation  and  settlement,  the  clear  S(du- 
tion  is  decanted  to  the  gold-tank  through  the  clarify ing-presa 
<lescribed  later,  and  a  fresh  charge  of  barren  solution,  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  grimling,  is  drawn  from  the  mill- 
reservoir,  brought  to  the  same  strength  as  the  previous  treat- 
ment, and  the  charge  agitated  for  4  hr.  This  is  then  settled 
and  the  solution  is  decanted.  Both  solutions  decanted  from 
the  agitators,  together  with  the  overflow  from  the  Callow  set- 
tling-tanks previously  mentioned,  are  drawn  by  gravity  through 
the  clarifying-press  before  emptying  into  the  gold-tanks. 

The  settled  pulp  in  the  bottom  of  the  Pachuca  tanks,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  2,  is  then  agitated  by  means  of  the 
spider  and  pumped  to  the  i)ulp-storage  tank,  from  which  it  is 
ilrawn  to  the  Kelly  presses  for  filter-treatment. 

This  method  of  operation,  depending  upon  the  one  barren 
solution  for  all  purposes,  keeps  the  gold-content  of  the  solution 
to  the  lowest  possible  value,  which,  although  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  is  the  object  sought  in  tliis  mill. 

The  solution  overflowing  from  the  Callow  settling-tanks 
(containing  gold,  $10:  cyanide,  1  lb.:  and  lime,  2  lb.  per  ton) 
flows  by  gravity  through  a  special  clarifying-press  built  in  the 
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Treadvvell  shops,  the  same  as  receives  the  decanted  sokition. 
This  press  is  of  the  ordinary  plate-and-frame  type,  yet  with  a 
series  of  ports  or  channels  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  discharg- 
ing or  sluicing-out  a  cake  without  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  press.  This  sluicing-out  press  consists  of  20  square  frames, 
ea&h  3  in.  thick,  with  the  corresponding  plates  1  in.  thick. 
The  upper  and  two  side-channels  extending  through  the  press 
have  small  holes  opening  into  the  frame  side  of  the  leaf. 
The  upper  small  channel  allows  the  introduction  of  compressed 
air  behind  the  leaves.  The  lower  triangular  channel  connects 
with  a  6-in.  sluicing-out  pipe.  The  press,  with  connections,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  with  one  of  the  plates  standing  to  the  left. 

To  discharge  a  cake,  water  is  introduced  at  the  back  end  of 
the  press  through  the  large  triangular  opening  on  the  bottom, 
and  flows  through  the  underside  to  the  discharge  end,  where 
it  empties  into  the  launder  leading  to  the  tailings-dam.  With 
this  passage-way  clear,  compressed  air  is  introduced  through 
the  port-holes  on  the  plate  side  of  the  leaf  The  plate  corru- 
gations being  depressed  0.5  in.  leaves  a  concave  surface,  in 
which  the  cake  forms.  The  air  now  being  introduced  behind 
the  leaves,  by  a  series  of  separate  knocks  or  bumps  causes  the 
cakes  to  drop  off  into  the  sluicing-out  channel,  where  they  are 
carried  away  by  the  stream  of  water. 

For  the  iinal  washing  of  the  leaves,  water  is  introduced 
through  the  three  upper  channels,  and,  passing  through  the 
tapered  holes,  is  sprayed  on  the  two  filter-cloths,  which  bag 
together  by  reason  of  the  compressed  air  introduced  from  the 
plate  side. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  zinc-dust  has  been  changed  some- 
what from  that  originally  installed.  The  reasons  for  these 
changes  were  to  create  a  more  even  feed  of  zinc,  to  do  away 
with  the  air  previously  used  in  the  emulsion-cone,  and  not  only 
to  break  up  any  lumps,  but  to  brighten  the  zinc  and  grind  it 
even  finer.  To  do  this,  the  drive  from  the  zinc-belt  was  taken 
from  the  Aldrich  pump  to  a  small  counter-shaft,  which  was,  in 
turn,  belted  to  a  worm-gear  for  the  drive  of  the  zinc-belt,  the 
belt  discharging  its  zinc  directly  into  a  small  tube-mill  6  ft. 
long,  made  from  10-in.  pipe,  the  cast-iron  caps  of  which  were 
turned  to  run  in  rollers.  This  tube  is  filled  with  rods  of  cast 
zinc  2  in.  in  diameter.     These  rods  not  only  grind  the  zinc  to 
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a  more  uniform  product,  but  nuiy  t  hern  shelves  aid  precipitation 
to  a  sliglit  extent. 

Considerable  annoyance  is  occasioned  by  the  clogging  of 
the  cloths  in  the  Merrill  gold-i>res9es  and  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  precipitate  in  the  entire  line  from  the  zinc-feeder 
and  pump  to  the  presses.  Filter-cloths  of  several  kinds — 
heavy  duck  at  31  cents  per  yani,  various  grades  of  drilling  at 
from  0  to  15  cents,  and  muslin  sheeting  at  7  cents — have  been 
tried.  The  lightest  and  cheapest  muslin  is  now  in  use,  with 
results  no  worse  than  obtained  with  the  more  expensive  grades. 

From  the  moment  of  contact  of  the  zinc-dust  with  the  gold- 
solution  trouble  is  caused  by  the  slimes  or  precipitate  incrust- 
ing  everything  touched.  The  interior  of  the  pipes  gradually 
becomes  smaller  in  area,  even  though  the  solution  is  driven 
through  at  a  constantly  increasing  velocity.  After  three 
months'  use  a  6-in.  pipe  of  28  sq.  in.  area  was  so  tilled  with 
<:aked  precipitate  that  only  a  triangular  opening  of  4  8(4.  in. 
remained.     From  80  ft.  of  this  pipe,  $25,898  was  recovered. 

Being  desirous  of  operating  the  Merrill  presses  more  or  less 
intermittently  without  the  necessity  of  each  time  closing  the 
cocks  to  retain  the  solution,  which  if  allowed  to  drain  not  only 
•oxidizes  the  zinc,  but  causes  the  precipitate  when  the  pressure 
is  removed  to  settle  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  press-frames, 
conse(iuently  not  allowing  the  greatest  amount  of  soluti(»n  to 
pass  through  the  unoxidized  zinc,  the  discharge-cocks  were  re- 
moved from  the  plates,  and  open  pipes  discharging  into  a 
launder  on  top  of  the  presses  were  substitute«l,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8. 

The  result  of  the  several  changes  is  a  more  uniformly  low 
tail  solution,  with  the  consumption  of  less  zinc,  while  the  gold- 
value  of  the  precipitate  has  been  raised  from  $15  to  $25  per 
pound  ;   hence  a  corresponding  lowering  of  retining-charges. 

V.  The  Refinery. 
The  retinery  adjoining  the  mill  is  30  by  76  ft.  in  area;  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  with  steel-truss  roof  covered 
with  corrugated  iron,  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  precipitate  enter- 
ing the  retinery  is  crushed  through  0.5-in.  screen,  made  up  into 
lots  oi'  from  1,000  to  1,200  lb.,  weighed,  sampled,  ami  charged 
into  one  ot'  two  redwood  tanks.  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  9  t't.  deep, 
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with  a  conical  bottom  and  lined  with  sheet-lead.  The  tanks  are 
built  on  the  plan  of  a  Pachuca  tank,  with  a  central  column  of 
wood  fitted  with  lead  pipes  carrying  steam  and  compressed  air 
for  heating  and  agitating  the  solutions. 

In  these  tanks  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  acid  to  dissolve- 
out  the  zinc,  lime,  etc.  About  1  lb.  of  66°  sulphuric  acid  is- 
required  per  pound  of  precipitate,  and  is  added  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  About  2  tons  of  water  is  introduced  into  the  tank^ 
steam  turned  on,  and  the  water  brought  to  the  boiling-point. 
Air  is  turned  on  in  the  central  air-lift,  and  the  acid-valve 
opened.  The  acid  flows  in  by  gravity,  while  the  precipitate  is 
shoveled  in  at  the  rate  of  2  lb.  of  precipitate  to  each  pound  of 
acid.  When  all  the  precipitate  and  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  acid  have  been  added,  the  acid-valve  is  closed  and  the 
charge  agitated  until  the  acid  is  entirely  neutralized,  which 
generally  occurs  within  30  min.  The  tank  is  then  filled  with 
water,  and  the  charge  allowed  to  settle  for  about  2  hr.,  after 
which  the  clear  solution  is  siphoned  oft  into  a  filter-tank.  The 
latter  is  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  deep,  having  a  false  bottom 
of  1-in.  strips,  placed  12  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
1.5  in.  apart.  The  strips  are  covered  with  heavy  iron  screen, 
1-in.  mesh,  on  which  is  a  bed  of  burlap  1  in.  thick,  one  thick- 
ness of  mill  blanket,  one  thickness  of  light  canvas,  and  a  bed 
1  in.  thick  of  quartz  sand  screened  between  20-  and  80-mesh. 
The  sand  is  divided  into  sections  of  8  by  10  in.  by  a  light 
wooden  frame,  covered  by  a  single  thickness  of  drilling,  the 
latter  forming  the  working-surface  of  the  filter.  The  solutions 
filter  freely  through  this  medium,  the  clear  filtrate  being  run 
into  one  of  three  storage-tanks,  where  it  is  held  until  a  sample 
has  been  assayed,  and  then  ran  to  waste  through  a  series  of 
zinc-boxes.  All  solutions  antl  wash-waters  from  the  refinery 
are  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

After  decanting  the  first  acid,  the  precipitate  in  the  tank  is 
given  two  washes  of  boiling  water.  Just  enough  water  to  en- 
able the  charge  to  be  agitated  is  then  added,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  acid  run  in  rapidly.  This  gives  a  solution  containing 
from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  acid,  agitation  being  continued  until 
the  acidity  ceases  to  decrease,  which  usually  leaves  about  1  per 
cent,  of  free  acid.     The  tank  is  then  filled  with  water,  settled 
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and  (leeaiitcMl  as  bffore.  This  solution,  eontainiu^  troni  50  to 
75  lb.  of  free  acid,  is  at  present  run  to  waste. 

The  charge  now  receives  three  or  four  washes  of  boiling 
water  followed  by  washes  at  about  30°  C.  temperature,  until  the 
wash-water  gives  no  reaction  for  sulphates  with  barium  chlo- 
ride, wliich  is  generally  after  15  washes.  After  <lecanting  the 
last  wash,  the  charge  is  sluiced  through  a  valve  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  on  to  the  tilter,  which  has  been  thinly  covered  with 
silica  sand  to  aid  filtration,  where  the  e.xcess  water  is  removed 
by  means  of  a  vacunm-pumjt.  The  slimes  are  removed  to  a 
large  wrought-iron  |»an,  placed  upon  a  4-  by  8-ft,  8team-taV>le, 
inclosed  by  a  sheet-iron  hood.  When  nearly  dry  but  still 
damp  enough  to  jirevent  dusting,  tlie  slimes  are  rubbed 
through  a  0,5-in.  screen,  weighed  and  sampled,  the  weight  of  the 
acid-treated  product  being  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
original  precipitate.  Each  lot  of  precipitate  is  analyzed  before 
and  after  the  acid  treatment,  which  enables  a  close  calculation 
to  be  made  of  the  amounts  of  tiuxes  required  for  the  monthly 
melting. 

The  percentages  of  the  principal  substances  contained  in  an 
average  analysis  of  the  precipitate  before  and  after  acid 
treatment  are : 


All  . 
Zn  . 
Pb  . 
Cu  . 
Cao  . 
Fe  . 
S 
Insoluble, 


Before. 
Per  Cent. 

After. 
Per  Cent. 

5.08 

17.34 

4. '.93 

A.lo 

S.Oi 

20.09 

0.19 

14.28 

10.51 

1.89 

l.lo 

0.52 

1.41 

7.62 

3.4,S 

22.85 

The  higli  percentage  of  insoluble  after  treatment  is  due  to  the 
silica  added  to  the  lot  just  before  tiltering. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  various  lots  of  acid-treated  j>re- 
cipitate  are  united  and  the  various  tiu.xes  added.  The  melting 
is  done  in  a  specially-constructed  oil-burning  furnace  (Fig,  11). 
For  melting  purposes  the  furnace  is  fired  with  a  reducing 
flame.  The  crucible  or  liearth  used  for  the  melting  is  4  by  3.5 
ft,,  lined  with  either  magnesite  brick  or  fire-clay,  according  to 
tlie  tiuxes  used.     This  hearth  is  placed  on  a  steel  car  and  run 
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under  tlie  furnace.  Jack-screws,  operated  by  hand-wheels  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  car,  allow  of  raising  the  hearth  to  form 
the  furnace-bottom. 

From  the  fire-box  at  one  end  of  the  furnace  the  heat  is 
drawn  across  the  top  of  the  charge,  being  reflected  downward 
by  tlie  arch  roof  and  the  down-draft  to  a  dust-condensing 
chamber.  The  furnace  is  charged  with  precipitate  hourly,  the 
slag  and  lead-bullion  being  tapped  oft  intermittently  from  op[to- 
site  sides  of  the  hearth.  The  month's  clean-up,  amounting  to 
1,450  lb.  of  acid-treated  precipitate,  or  a  total  charge,  including 
fluxes,  of  2,600  lb.,  is  melted  on  this  hearth  in  36  hr.,  and  re- 
quires the  attention  of  but  one  man  per  shift. 

A  typical  mixture  of  fluxes  is : 

Pounds. 

Acid-treated  precipitate, 100 

Borax  glass,        .........  22 

Sodium  carbonate,      ........  25 

Old  slag, 80 

Iron-turnings,     .........  15 

Powdered  graphite  (old  retorts),        .....  3 

Such  a  charge  will  produce  about  35  lb.  of  metal,  from  10  to 
15  lb.  of  matte,  and  from  160  to  180  lb.  of  slag. 

From  150  to  300  lb.  of  high-grade  copper-matte  are  produced 
each  month.  This  matte  is  roasted  and  allowed  to  accumulate 
until  there  is  suflicient  to  make  up  a  charge,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  litharge,  fluxed,  and  melted  to  produce  lead-bullion,  which 
is  the  work-lead  used  for  the  removal  of  copper  in  cupellation. 

After  melting  either  precipitate  or  matte,  the  slag  is  tapped 
into  conical  pots  holding  about  200  lb.,  with  a  tap  4  in.  from 
the  bottom,  through  which  the  molten  core  is  drawn  off.  The 
shells,  containing  most  of  the  metallic  values,  are  dumped, 
crushed,  and  used  in  fluxing  a  later  charge.  The  cores,  consti- 
tuting 75  per  cent,  of  the  total  slag,  are  sampled,  sacked,  and 
stored  for  sliipnient  to  the  smeltery. 

The  cupellation  is  done  on  a  limestone  test  the  same  size  as 
the  melting-hearth,  it  being  run  under  the  furnace  on  the  car 
previously  described.  For  cupellation  the  furnace  is  fired 
with  an  oxidizing  flame,  while  free  air  is  introduced  over  the 
test  by  means  of  a  connection  from  a  compressed-air  main 
through  a  needle-valve  discharging  into   the   open   end  of  a 
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4-iii.  pipe.  This  pr(«l(i(L's  low-jtressurc-  air,  wljich  i.s  intrc>- 
duceJ  into  the  furnace  on  tlie  opposite  side  from  which  the 
molten  litharge  is  tapju'd  r.tt. 

The  line  bullion  resultintr  trorn  this  cupellation  i.s  dniwn  oti' 
and  remelted  in  Faber  du  Faur  tilting-furnace.s  into  bars  of 
1,000  oz.  each.  The  average  fineness  of  the  cupelled  gold  is 
880. 

The  retorts  of  the  Faber  <lu  Faur  furnaces  are  supptjrted  (»n 
two  l.')-in.  iron  pipes  built  into  the  furnace,  through  which  cobl 
water  is  kept  circulating.  These  pipes  have  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

VI.  Costs. 

In  conclusion,  the  cyanide-plant  has  now  been  in  operation 
one  year,  using  the  machines  and  e<juipment  originally  in- 
stalled, with  the  exception  of  the  abandoned  amalganiation- 
j'lates,  the  substitution  of  larger  tube-mill  motors,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  "Treadwell"  clarifying-press,  with  results  summar- 
ized in  Table  VI. 

For  the  last  month,  ending  Aug.  15,  and  not  included  in 
cost-sheet,  2,010  tons  were  treated,  at  a  cost  of  $2.8704  per  ton, 
and  an  estimated  extraction  of  '.>7.025  per  cent.,  as  C(Mnpared 
with  the  e.xperimental  estimates  of  $.3.25  per  ton  and  1>6  per 
cent,  extraction. 
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The  Parral-Tank  System  of  Slime-Agitation. 

UV    BERNARD    MACDONALD,    OUANAJl"AT«».    MEXICO. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

Introduction. 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  slime-pulp  of  gold-  and  :silvtr-ore» 
by  cyaiiidation,  agitation  is  an  essential  part.  When  [trepartMl 
for  treatment,  this  pulp,  consisting  of  ore  reduced  to  such  tine- 
ness  that  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  it  will  pass  through  a 
200-mesh  screen,  is  mixetl  with  a  certain  jtroportion  of  water, 
carrying  in  solution  the  (quantity  of  cyanide  (KCX)  and  other 
chemicals  required. 

The  water-constituent  of  the  pulp  thus  prepared  usually 
ranges  from  1  to  2  parts  by  weight  to  1  of  the  dry  ore.  Thus 
constituted,  the  pulp  is  charge<l  into  treatment-tanks,  the  shape 
and  capacity  of  which  vary,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pul|> 
to  be  treated  daily  and  the  method  of  agitation  to  be  em- 
ployed. Tanks  have  no  other  function  in  a  cyanide-plant  than 
that  of  being  economical  and  convenient  containers  or  recejv 
tacles  for  holding  the  pulp,  solution,  or  water  used  in  the 
operations. 

It  is  by  agitation  tiiat  the  solids  in  tlie  pulp  charged  intt)  llie 
tanks  are  kept  in  suspension  in,  and  mixed  with,  the  solution 
in  the  proper  proportions  required  for  the  treatment.  If  the 
proper  mixture  of  solution  to  solids  be  iletermined  to  be  2  to  1 
by  weight  (which  is,  approximately,  5  to  1  by  volume),  thi» 
proportion  should  be  maintained  in  every  part  of  the  charge; 
that  is,  each  solid  particle  of  the  ^tulp,  whether  it  be  of  180-  or 
400-mesh  size,  should  be  surrounded  by  tive  times  its  own 
volume  of  solution  throughout  the  whole  period  of  treatment. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  amount  of  chemicals  ascertained  to  be 
necessary  for  dissolving  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the 
solids,  is  held  in  uniform  solutit)n  in  the  water-constituent  of 
the  pulp,  and,  therefore,  the  determined  proportions  of  solu- 
tion and  solids  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  duriui:  treat- 
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ment.  If  the  pulp  should  be  allowed  to  thicken  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  so  that  it  would  contain,  by  volume,  say,  only  4 
parts  of  the  solution  to  1  part  of  solids,  it  is  plain  that  there 
would  be  present  in  this  part  of  the  tank-charge  only  four-fifths 
of  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  solids, 
while  the  one-fifth  lacking  would  be  present  in  another  part  of 
the  tank-charge  where  it  was  not  required.  This  principle,  the 
importance  of  which  is  not  always  appreciated  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  cyanide-plant,  is  the  main  ground  for  the  necessity 
of  agitation.  But,  besides  maintaining  the  proper  proportional 
mixture  of  solution  and  solids  in  the  tank-charge,  agitation  is 
designed  to  give  the  required  "  aeration  "  to  the  pulp  during 
treatment. 

Means  of  Effecting  Agitation. 

In  the  cyanide-plants  built  before  1907,  agitation  was  effected 
in  tanks  10  to  12  ft.  deep,  and  ranging  in  diameter  up  to  30  ft., 
by  mechanically  revolving  stirring-arms,  assisted  by  centrifugal 
pumps  drawing  the  settled  pulp  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
and  throwing  it  back  on  the  top  of'  the  charge  in  the  same 
tank.  This  method  was  fairly  efficient,  but  expensive  in  both 
the  construction  and  the  operation  of  the  plant;  and  it  was 
superseded  by  pneumatic  or  air-lift  agitation,  which  proved  to 
be  at  least  equally  eflScient,  and  much  more  economical. 

The  method  of  air-lift  agitation  which  came  into  general  use 
in  cyanide-plants  is  known  as  the  Pachuca-tank  system.  The 
superior  economy  of  air-lift  agitation  and  the  energy  of  the 
patentees  of  this  system  soon  brought  this  method  into  popu- 
larity, and  most  of  the  recently  constructed  cyanide-plants  have 
adopted  it. 

Analysis  of  the  Pachuca  Tank  and  Its  Operations. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sketch  of  the  Pachuca  tank  and  its  pipe-equip- 
ment. Beside  it  is  shown  a  Parral  tank  of  equal  holding-capa- 
city. Fig.  2.  The  Pachuca  tank  is  a  tall  cylinder  with  a  coni- 
cal bottom.  In  the  center  of  the  tank  is  fixed  the  air-lift 
tube,  which,  commencing  about  18  in.  from  the  apex  of  the 
bottom,  extends  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  tank. 
The  diameter  of  this  tube  is  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of 
the  tank  as  1  to  12  approximately. 
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In  Fig.  1,  A  A  are  the  sides  of  the  tank;  BB  is  the  air-lift 
tube ;  CC\  the  pipe  which  delivers  the  compressed  air  into  the 
bottom  of  the  air-lift  tube ;  D,  the  foot-rest  which  holds  the 
compressed-air  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  air-lift  tube ;  £B^  an 
auxiliary  compret^sod-air  pipe  used  for  delivering  compressed 
air  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  keep  the  pulp  in  agitation 
while  the  charge  is  being  received ;  FF,  a  system  of  pipes  ex- 
tending radially  from  a  hollow  "  bustle  "  or  distributor  attached 
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Fig.  1.— Pachuca  Tank.  Fip.  2.— Parral  Tank. 

Figs.  1  and  "J.— Pachuca  and  Parral  Tanks  of  .\rpROxiMATELY  EtjCAL 
Holding-Capacity. 

to  the  air-lift  tube,  to  which  is  connected  a  feed-pipe  leading 
from  the  air-main  at  the  to[>  of  the  tank,  through  which  feed- 
pipe compressed  air  or  solution  under  pressure  may  be  turned 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  assist  in  agitating  the  pulp 
while  the  tank  is  being  charged,  or,  in  case  of  packing,  to  re- 
store the  pulp  to  a  tiuid  consistency  so  it  can  be  moved  through 
the  air-lift  tube. 
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The  compressed-air,  high-pressure  solution,  and  pulp-charg- 
ing mains  for  the  pipe-connections  are  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
tank.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  end  of  the  compressed-air 
pipe,  CC,  is  capped,  and,  for  a  length  of  about  7  in.  next  to  the 
cap,  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  small  holes  through  which 
the  compressed  air  escapes  into  the  air-lift  tube.  To  prevent 
the  pulp  from  entering  these  holes  and  choking  the  pipe,  when 
the  compressed  air  is  shut  off,  a  tight-fitting  rubber  stocking 
or  tube  is  drawn  over  the  holes  and  clamped  to  the  pipe  above 
them.  When  the  air  is  on,  this  stocking  expands  and  the 
air  flows  underneath  it  and  escapes  at  its  lower  end,  which 
is  left  open.  "When  the  air  is  shut  oft,  the  stocking  closes 
over  the  perforations  and  prevents  the  pulp  from  entering 
them. 

In  operation,  when  the  tank  is  receiving  its  charge  from  the 
pulp-charging  main,  compressed  air  is  turned  on  through  pipe 
EE  to  keep  the  pulp  in  agitation  and  prevent  it  from  settling  in 
and  around  the  bottom  of  the  air-lift  tube. 

In  case  the  compressed  air  fails  during  the  charging  of  the 
tank,  and  the  pulp  packs  so  hard  around  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
lift tube  and  the  rubber  stocking  as  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  air-lift  when  the  compressed  air  comes  on,  air,  or  solu- 
tion, or  botli,  may  be  turned  into  the  auxiliary  pipes  EE  and  FF, 
to  bring  back  the  packed  pulp  to  fluid  consistency;  and,  in 
case  this  fails,  the  tank  is  provided  with  a  man-hole,  shown 
in  the  figure,  which  may  be  opened,  and  the  packed  pulp 
excavated. 

"When  the  tank  has  received  its  full  charge  of  pulp,  com- 
pressed air  is  turned  on  in  pipe  CC,  which  starts  the  operation 
of  the  air-lift  tube,  and  the  auxiliary  air-agitation  pipes  are 
then  closed  oft'.  By  the  operation  of  the  air-lift  tube,  the  thick 
pulp  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  drawn  into  and  carried  up 
through  it,  and  discharged  at  the  top,  where  it  falls  back  on 
the  tank-charge  and  mingles  with  the  thin  pulp  there. 

The  transfer  of  the  pulp  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  continues  throughout  the  treatment-period,  and  preserves 
the  proper  proportional  mixture  of  solution  and  solids.  By 
these  means  and  in  this  manner,  the  agitation  of  slime-pulp  is 
eftected  by  the  Pachuca-tank'system. 
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Defects  of  the  System. 

Tliat  this  system  was  a  great  improvement  over  any  other 
previously  employed,  there  is  no  question  ;  but  that  it  has  a 
number  of  commercial  defects,  is  also  true. 

All  these  defects  result  from  the  design  of  the  tank,  and  the 
apparatus  with  which  it  is  equipped,  the  tank-dimensions  being 
at  variance  with  all  the  princij)les  governing  the  object  (other 
than  as  stand-pipes)  for  which  tanks  are  employed.  The  great 
height  and  small  diameter  make  the  holding-capacity  com- 
paratively small,  and  consequently  its  cost  of  construction  per 
unit  of  holding-capacity,  high.  The  height  of  the  tank  and 
the  large  diameter  of  the  air-lift  tube  necessitate  a  correspond- 
ingly high  pressure  and  a  large  volume  of  compressed  air  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  the  pulp;  and  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  agi- 
tation. 

The  pulp  transferred  through  the  air-lift  tube  overflows  on 
the  top  (»f  the  charge,  close  around  the  tube,  in  wliich  relative 
position  the  solid  particles  settle  vertically  to  the  bottom,  where 
the  steeply-sloping  sides  of  the  cone  bottom  carry  them  to  the 
intake  of  the  lift-tube,  which  throws  them  back  again  on  the 
top  of  the  charge.  Under  normal  conditions  of  operation,  the 
air-lift  tube  turns  over  the  entire  charge  in  a  Pachuca  tank  of 
standard  size  in  about  1")  miii.  The  violence  of  this  opera- 
tion would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  pulp  in  propi-r  mix- 
ture; but  on  account  of  the  tall,  narrow  tank  and  the  ooniral 
bottom,  it  is  necessarv,  in  order  to  keep  the  air-lift  tube  and 
the  air-nozzle  from  being  choked. 

The  air-nozzle  within  the  lift-tube  is  a  crude  mechanical 
device,  expensive  to  operate  and  expensive  to  maintain. 

Before  the  proofs  for  these  assertions  are  submitted,  the  prin- 
ciples of  air-lift  pumping  should  be  reviewed.  Those  who  have 
never  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  phenomena  ot  air-litt 
pumping  will  find  the  subject  fully  dealt  with  in  the  experi- 
ments and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Pohle,  who  obtained  a  patent 
from  tlie  United  States  for  the  use  of  compressed  air  in 
pumping. 

From  Dr.  Pohle's  exj>eriments  and  those  made  by  myself, 
my  understanding  is  that  pumping  by  compressed  air  is  ef- 
fected in  the  manner  described  below,  with  due  reference  to 
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the  conditions  of  the  air-lifting  or  transfer  of  piili>  in  a  tank 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  agitation.  At  the  starting  of 
agitation,  after  the  tank  has  received  its  charge,  the  pulp- 
level  is  the  same  within  and  without  the  air-lift  tube,  which 
extends,  say,  3  or  4  in.  above  the  pulp-level.  If  the  pulp 
has  the  consistency  of  2  to  1  of  solution  and  solids,  the 
pulp-pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  will  be  0.54  lb. 
for  each  foot  in  height  of  tank-charge.  The  air-pressure 
for  the  agitation  of  such  a  charge  should  be  10  per  cent, 
greater,  or,  say,  0.60  lb.  for  each  foot  in  height  of  the  charge. 
When  the  compressed  air  at  this  pressure  is  turned  on  in  the 
air-pipe  terminating  near  the  bottom  of  the  lift-tube,  it  flows 
into  the  pulp  there,  which  has  a  pressure  of  only  0.54  lb.  per 
foot  of  height.  The  compressed  air,  on  entering  the  pulji  in 
the  lift-pipe,  assumes  the  form  of  bubbles;  and  these,  rising 
through  the  pulp,  immediately  unite  to  make  a  large  flattened 
bubble  w^hich,  extending  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  takes  the 
form  of  a  disk  or  piston,  in  whicli  form  it  rises  to  the  surface, 
pushing  the  pulp  before  it.  Rivalry  now  begins  between  the 
pulp  and  compressed  air  for  the  privilege  of  fllling  the  space 
vacated  by  the  ascending  air-disk.  The  pulp,  endeavoring  to 
restore  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium  between  the  contents  of  the 
air-lift  tube  and  those  of  the  tank  outside,  and  aided  by  its 
greater  volume  (due  to  the  disparity'  of  size  between  the  com- 
pressed-air and  air-lift  tubes),  rushes  past  the  air-nozzle,  hold- 
ing back  for  a  moment  the  issue  of  air.  But,  immediately,  the 
air,  on  account  of  its  higher  pressure,  again  succeeds  in  enter- 
ing the  lift-tube  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  another  air-disk, 
with  the  same  result  as  before.  Thus  by  frequent  jets  of  com- 
pressed air,  alternating  with  rushes  of  pulp  into  the  bottom  of 
the  air-lift  tube,  the  lifting-operation  is  effected.  The  modus 
operandi  of  the  air-lift,  as  above  briefly  described,  is  disputed 
by  some,  who  hold  that  the  inflow  of  air  is  continuous,  and  that 
the  lifting  effect  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  a  large 
number  of  bubbles  in  the  pulp  in  the  lift-tube,  whic-h  makes 
it  lighter,  and,  consequently,  subject  to  displacement  by  the 
heavier  pulp  in  the  tank  outside,  rushing  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  and  causing  the  discliarge  of  the  lighter  pnlp  at  the 
top. 

A  little  study  will  show  that  this  apparently  logical  reason- 
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intr  cannot  account  for  the  operation  ot'  the  air-lift,  for  indi- 
vidual bubbles  rising  through  the  liquid  in  tiie  air-lift  tube 
could  have  no  more  eftect  in  lessening  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
at  its  intake  than  would  so  many  corks  rising  through  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  were  the  corks  to 
unite  and  form  disks  or  pistons  tilling  the  pipe,  these  disks 
would,  on  rising  through  the  lift-pipe,  carry  the  intervening 
pulp  upward  with  them. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  certain  kinds  of  liquids 
having  great  viscosity,  the  inflow  of  compressed  air  would  be 
imprisoned  as  numerous  small  individual  bubbles,  and  would 
in  this  way  form  an  emulsion  of  the  liquid  within  the  tube, 
which  emulsion,  being  lighter  than  the  pulp  outside,  would  be 
lifted  or  shoved  upward  by  the  heavier  pulp  coming  in  to  dis- 
place it.  But  this  condition  would  not  be  probable  in  the  case 
of  an  ore-slime. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  air-nozzle  of  the  Pachuca  tank 
18  the  amount  of  ineffective  work  that  must  be  done  by  the 
compressed  air  in  making  its  numerous  jet-like  escapes  into 
the  air-lift  tube.  The  superficial  area  of  the  exterior  of  the 
rubber  stocking,  that  must  open  and  close  for  each  jet  of  air 
escaping,  is  36  sq.  in.  at  least :  and  on  each  inch  of  this  area 
there  is  a  continuous  pressure  of  0.54  lb.  per  foot  in  height  of 
the  tank-charge.  As  rilled  in  operating,  there  are  43  ft.  of 
pulp  in  the  tank,  making  an  external  pressure  of  23,22  lb,  per 
square  inch,  or  a  total  of  836  lb,  on  the  movable  part  of  the 
stocking;  and  this  weight  must  be  lifted  by  each  jet  of  air 
admitted  to  the  air-lift  tube.  In  view  of  the  great  frequency  of 
the  air-jets,  the  enormous  amount  of  useless  work  which  this 
form  of  valve  necessitates  will  be  apparent.  Moreover,  the 
numerous  alternate  openings  and  closings  of  the  rubber  stock- 
ing soon  destroy  its  elasticity  and  wear  it  out.  The  difficulties 
attending  agitation  in  Pachuca  tanks  are  described  by  Hunt- 
ington Adams,  in  a  jiaper  read  at  the  Wilkes-barre  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here,' 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  efficiency  of  air-pump- 
ing is  affected  by  dimensions  of  apparatus,  etc.,  differently  from 
that  of  mechanical  pumping.     For  instance,  a  mechanical  pump 
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designed  for  a  6-in.  discharge-pipe  will  pump  as  easily  the  same 
quantity  through  a  16-in.  discharge.  But  in  the  case  of  air- 
lift pumping,  the  volume  and  pressure  of  compressed  air  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  pump  violently  through  a  6-in.  discharge- 
pipe  will  have  no  lifting-etfect  whatever  through  a  16-in.  pipe; 
for  the  compressed  air  would  rise  in  a  stream  of  separate  bub- 
bles through  the  liquid  in  the  lift-pipe,  and  would  not  be  of 
sufficient  volume  to  form  solid  air-disks  reaching  from  wall  to 
wall  of  that  pipe;  hence  the  liquid  column  would  be  unbroken 
and  would  itself  be  in  hydrostatic  balance  with  that  outside  the 
lift-tube,  and  no  displacement  Would  result.  This  points  to 
the  economy  of  using  the  smallest  air-lift  tube  consistent  with 
the  volume  of  liquid  to  be  pumped. 

The  Parral-Tank  System  of  Slime- Agitation. 

In  this  system,  designed  and  developed  by  me,  for  which 
United  States  and  Mexican  patents  have  been  obtained,  the  de- 
fects in  the  Pachuca-tank  system  above  referred  to  have  been 
eliminated,  and  corresponding  advantages  secured. 

A  complete  tank-equipment  of  this  system,  consisting  of 
five  tanks,  and  capable  of  treating  500  tons  daily,  has  been 
installed  at  the  milling-plant  of  the  Veta  Colorado  M.  &  S.  C<>., 
at  Parral,  Mexico.  Besides  the  Parral  tanks  there  are  two 
standard  Pachuca  tanks,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  treatment- 
tank,  and  the  other  for  holding  the  wash-water  for  the  filter- 
press  plant. 

The  Parral  tanks,  25  ft.  in  diameter  and  42  ft.  high,  are 
equipped  with  the  special  piping  and  the  apparatus  peculiar  to 
this  system,  while  one  Pachuca  tank  is  equipped  with  the 
piping  and  apparatus  of  that  system.  The  treatment-tanks 
{i.  e.,  the  one  Pachuca  and  five  Parral  tanks)  have  been  piped 
for  the  individual  and  continuous  systems  of  treatment,  and 
each  of  these  systems  has  been  tried  out,  separately,  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  results  being  carefully  kept.  No  advantage 
in  the  extraction  of  values  has  been  shown  by  either  of  these 
systems  over  the  other;  but  the  continuous  system  is  more 
economically  operated  by  reason  of  its  great  simplicit}-  and 
"  fool-proofness." 

Fig.  3  shows  the  battery  of  treatment-tanks.  On  the  extreme 
right  is  the  Pachuca  tank,  on  top  of  which  sits  the  deck-liouse 
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Fk;.  o — Rotary  Flow  of  I'n  r  in    1'\i:i:\i.   Txnk. 


Fig.  8. — Commencement  ok  Pcli'-Tkaxsker  in  Parrai.  Task. 
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Fig.  6. — Phantom- View  of  Parral  Tank, 
Showing  Alternate  Disks  of  Com- 
pressed Air  and  Pulp  Ascending  the 
Transfer-Pipe  and  Rotary  Travel  of 
Pulp-Particle. 


Fig.  7. — Top-View  of  Parral 
Tank,  Showing  Rotary  Mo- 
tion Set  Up  by  Discharges 
FROM  the  Transfer-Pipes. 


Bottom  VfTank^ 

Fig.  9. — Comprk^sed-Air  Noz- 
zle IN  Transfer-Pipe  of  a 
Parral  Treatment-Tank. 


'"iG.   10. — Section    Through  Transfer- 
Pipe  IN  Parral  Tank. 
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used  for  the  titration  of  samples,  while  in  the  same  row  to  the 
left  are  the  live  Parral  tanks.  Along  the  front  t^f  the  tanks 
near  their  top  are  seen  the  piping  for  the  continuous-treatment 
system,  and  the  sampling-platform.  In  the  center  and  lower 
left  corner  are  shown  the  "  excess  "  tanks  and  the  battery  of 
Kelly  filter-presses  appurtenant  to  the  plant. 

The  object  of  the  Parral-tank  system  of  agitation  is  the  same 
as  that  already  described  in  reference  to  the  Pachuea  tank,  but 
the  tank-design  and  the  mechanical  equipment  used  are  en- 
tirely difierent  from  those  of  the  Pachuea  system. 

The  Parral  tank  is  flat-bottomed,  25  ft.  in  diameter  and  42 
ft.  high,  with  a  capacity  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  stand- 
ard Pachuea  tank.  For  transferring  pulp  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  tank,  four  12-in.  transfer-pipes  are  set  12  in. 
from  the  bottom,  4  ft.  from  the  tank-side  and  equi-distant  from 
each  other.  The  compressed  air  is  admitted  into  these  pipes 
through  a  patent  nozzle  fitted  with  a  ball-valve,  which  auto- 
matically opens  and  closes,  intermittently,  as  required  in  the 
jet-feeding  of  the  compressed  air.  I  refer  to  these  as  transfer- 
pipes,  this  being  more  accurately  expressive  than  lift-pipes,  for, 
practically  speaking,  the  pulp  is  not  lifted,  but  transferred  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  charge. 

In  case  the  compressed  air  should  fail,  and  in  the  momentary 
intervals  between  the  jet-issues,  the  air-nozzle  is  securely  and 
automatically  sealed  by  the  ball  falling  back  on  its  seat,  and 
the  entrance  of  pulp  to  the  air-pipes  is  prevented. 

On  the  delivery-  or  top-ends  of  the  transfer-pipes,  tees  of 
equal  diameter  are  bolted,  with  the  run  in  line  with  the  pipes, 
and  the  outlets  so  directed  as  to  discharge  the  pulp  in  line  of 
segment-chords  to  the  circumference  of  the  tank.  The  dis- 
charge of  all  the  transfer-pipes  is  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  force  of  the  discharge  sets  up  a  spiral  or  rotary  flow  in  the 
tank-charge  which,  in  a  short  time,  extends  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank. 

Figs.  4  to  7  show  the  pulj)  discharging  from  the  transKr- 
pipes,  and  the  undulations  ot'  the  rotary  flow  set  up  in  the  tank- 
charge.  The  delivery-ends  of  three  of  the  four  transfer-pipes 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4,  but  the  rotary  flow  is  perhaps  more  clearly 
seen  in  Fig.  5.  When  Parral  tanks  are  receiving  their  charge 
for  individual-charge   treatment,  an   auxiliary  air-pipe  is  ex- 
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tended  down  alongside  each  transfer-pipe  to  a  point  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  compressed  air  issuing  from  these 
pipes  keeps  the  pulp  in  agitation  and  prevents  its  settling  on 
the  bottom.     In  the  continuous  system  this  pipe  is  never  used. 

When  the  tank  is  filled  to  within  10  or  12  ft.  of  the  top,  the 
air  is  closed  oti"  the  auxiliary  pijies  and  turned  on  in  the  trans- 
fer-pipes. Fig.  8  shows  a  workman  making  this  change  and 
the  transfer  of  the  pulp  (lift  at  this  time)  commencing.  This 
figure  shows  also  the  method  of  making  the  transfer-pipes  fast 
to  the  side  of  the  tank,  which  is  very  secure  and  simple. 

The  spiral  flow  set  up  in  the  tank,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and 
7,  carries  the  pulp-particles  round  and  round,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  the  pulp  from  the  time  it  is  delivered  at  the 
top  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  is  many  times  greater  than  if  it 
settled  vertically,  as  in  the  Pachuca  tank.  In  other  words,  the 
solids  are  carried  in  suspension  by  the  rotary  flow  of  the  solu- 
tion as  they  would  be  carried  in  a  flowing  river;  the  settlement 
of  the  heavier  particles  is  thus  retarded ;  and,  consequently, 
the  necessity  for  transferring  the  pulp  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  to  the  top  is  proportionately  lessened,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  is  comparatively  reduced. 

In  the  Parral-tank  system  no  special  diameter  of  tank  need 
be  adhered  to  as  in  the  Pachuca  system.  The  relation  of  the 
diameter  to  the  height  of  the  tank  may  be  whatever  is  economi- 
cal in  holding-capacity,  which  should  be  the  main  considera- 
tion in  determining  tank-diameters. 

To  secure,  under  this  system,  perfect  agitation  and  the  neces- 
sary rotary  flow  in  tanks  of  the  largest  diameter,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  install  a  proper  number  of  transfer-pipes,  with 
discharge-outlets  placed  in  the  right  direction  to  set  up  and 
maintain  the  rotary  flow.  A  Parral  tank  (see  Fig.  2),  of  the 
same  holding-capacity  as  a  standard  I'achuc-a  tank,  would  ])e 
15  ft.  in  height  by  25  ft.  in  diameter,  and  would  be  equipped 
with  four  8-in.  transfer-pipes;  while  the  necessary  pressure 
of  compressed  air  would  be  only  8.5  lb.  per  square  inch.  The 
comparative  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  these  two 
types  of  tanks  is  easily  estimated. 
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Table  I. —  Comparison  of  Cor  res pondbni'  Items  in  Standard  Parral 
nnd  Pachuca  Tanks. 

J'oiiit- 1)1  (■iiiiiiPHiison. 

Heicht  in  feet, 

Diameter  in  feet,  ...... 

Horizontal  area  in  s^juare  feet,       .... 

Effective  holding  height  in  feet,    .... 

Holding-capacity  in  cubic  feet,      .... 

Holding  capacity  in  metric  tons  of  solids  : 
Pulp-ratio:  Solution      2,  solids  1, 

S)lution  I..'j,  solids  1,      . 
Solution      1,  solids  1,      . 
Weight  of  steel   jilate  and  all  construction-mate- 
rial in  pounds,         ...... 

Weight  of  sietl  per  ton  of  2  : 1  pulp,  in  pound",    . 
Air-presKure  required  for  agitation,  in  pounds, 

The  compressed-air  nozzle  with  its  ball-valvo,  which  was  de- 
signed and  patented  tor  the  I'arral-taiik  Hystcrn  ot"  agitation, 
may  be  used  in  any  air-lift,  and  makes  for  the  highest  jiossilde 
efficiency  of  compressed  air  used  as  a  lifting  agency.  Figs.  9 
and  10  illustrate  the  construction  and  operation  of  this  valve. 
An  examination  ot  the  ball-operation  will  show  that  the  jtressure 
on  it,  due  to  the  hydrostatic  head  of  the  pulp-charge,  is  bal- 
anced, except  tor  the  area  of  the  ball  that  rests  on  the  seat. 
The  seat-area  of  the  valve,  which  is  2  in.  in  diameter,  etpial  to 
a  horizontal  area  of  3.1416  s(|.  in.,  would  leave  an  unbalanced 
weight  of  73  lb.  on  the  l)all,  if  it  were  to  replace  the  rubber 
stocking  in  the  Pachuca  tank — or  7fi3  Hi.  in  t'avor  of  the  ball- 
valve. 

As  the  air-nozzle  is  called  upon  to  open  and  close  several 
times  each  second  in  permitting  the  jet-discharge  of  com- 
pressed air  into  the  transfer-pipe,  tiie  aggregate  of  the  useiess 
work  which  the  rubber  stocking  imposes  on  the  compressed 
air,  and  the  comparative  advantage  which  the  ball-valve  p<>s- 
sesses  over  it,  will  be  easily  estimated.  My  reason  for  saying 
that  the  probable  frequency  of  the  air-jet  discharge  will  amount 
to  several  per  second,  is,  that  the  sounds  of  the  seatings  of  the 
ball-valves,  as  heard  by  one  going  underneath  tlie  tank,  seem 
almost  as  t"re<juent  as  the  blows  of  an  air-hammer. 

So  far,  I  ajn  not  able  to  tix  any  period  a*  the  useful  life  of 
the  Parral  valve;  for  these  valves  have  been  in  operation  since 
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the  starting  up  of  tlio  plant,  Fel».  6,  1911,  and,  at  a  recent  date, 
had  shown  no  signs  of  wear. 

For  comparison  between  the  two  valves  on  this  point,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Panilla  mill  contains  12  standard  Pachuca 
tanks,  10  of  which  were  equipped  with  the  rubber-stocking 
valve  of  that  system,  and  2  with  the  nozzle  and  ball-valve  of 
the  Parral-tank  system.  These  tanks  began  operation  on  the 
j&rst  of  January  of  this  year ;  and  the  rubber  stockings  soon 
wore  out  and  were  replaced  by  Parral  valves,  while  the  Parral 
valves  originally  installed  showed,  when  recently  examined, 
no  signs  of  wear  and  are  apparently  as  good  as  ever.  In  this 
plant  and  in  that  of  the  Veta  Colorado  M.  &  S.  Co.,  the  Parral 
valves  never  gave  any  trouble  in  starting  up,  even  after  the  air 
had  been  closed  off  for  three  hours  at  a  time;  while,  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  valves  of  the  Pachuca  tanks  were  only 
started  after  a  great  amount  of  trouble. 

Although  the  transfer-})ipes  in  the  Parral  tanks  are  12  in.  in 
diameter,  I  believe  6-in.  pipes  would  produce  sufficient  rotary 
flow  in  the  tank-charge  to  give  the  required  agitation.  In  the 
operation  of  the  tanks  installed,  when  the  transfer  of  the  pulp 
is  started  and  a  strong  rotary  motion  (about  10  ft.  per  second) 
communicated  to  the  tank-charge,  the  air-valve  is  turned  down 
until  the  flow  of  pulp  from  the  transfer-pipes  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  their  normal  capacity,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  treatment.  By  repeated  tests,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
extraction  of  values  was  as  good  with  one-third  the  normal 
capacity  of  the  transfer-pipes  as  when  they  were  being  operated 
at  full  capacity.  From  these  tests  it  has  been  deduced  that,  so 
long  as  the  Spiral  flow  in  the  tank  is  maintained  at  a  speed  sut- 
ficient  to  retard  materially  the  vertical  settlement  of  the  solids, 
80  as  to  keep  them  suspended  in  proper  proportion  in  the  solu- 
tion, the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  proceeds  just  as  rapidly 
as  when  the  pulp  is  violently  agitated. 

I  have  no  exact  data  from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
conqiarative  amount  of  air  consumed  per  ton  of  pulp  treated  in 
the  two  systems,  for  the  air  has  never  been  metered;  but  engi- 
neers who  operated  the  valves  on  the  air-pipes  of  both  tanks, 
experimentally,  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  flow  of  air  by  the 
proportional  valve-openings,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  not  rotpiire  more  air  to  operate  the  four  12-in.  transfer- 
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pipes  of  the  Parral  tanks  than  the  one  l«j-in.  transt'er-pip»-  (»f 
the  Pachuca  tank;  and  I  venture  my  personal  opinion  that 
when  a  meter-test  of  the  air-tlow  is  made,  this  conclusion  will 
be  confirmed. 

The  comparative  dimensions  of  the  Parral  tanks,  as  installed 
at  the  mill  of  the  Veta  Colorado  M.  A  S.  Co.,  and  of  the  stiin- 
ilanl  Pachuca  tanks,  with  the  individual  equipment  of  each,  are 
given  in  Table  II.  It  may  be  repeated  in  this  connection  that 
15  ft.  is  the  largest  <liameter  that  can  be  given  to  the  Pachuca 
tank,  while  the  diameter  of  the  Parral  tank  may  be  made  as 
great  and  the  height  as  low  as  desirable. 

Table  II. — Comparative  Dimensions  of  the  Parral  and  Pachura 
Tanks  and  Th»ir  liespertire  Ut/uipment,  as  Installed  at  the 
Mill  of  the   Veta  Colorado  M.  ,f  N.  Co. 

Itltnensions  or  Numl)er. 
Pi>lnt'i/>f  Comparison.  Fachuea.  I'arral. 

Height  in  feet, 45  42 

Diameter  in  feet,      ......  !.'»  '25 

Area  of  Ijottorii  of  tanks  in  s<j.  ft 176  7  490.8 

Holding-capacity  for  each  foot  in  height,  cii.  ft.,  17M.7  490.8 

Number  of  air-lift  or  tnin8fer-pi|>e8,         .         .  I  4 

Diameter  of  each  air-lift  pipe  in  inches,  .  1<)  I'J 

Totalcross-sectionalareaof  air-lift  pipes.  8«j.  in.,  201  4o*J 

Diameter  of  each  conipre!*s»-il-air  pi|>e  in  lift- 

pil>es  in  inches,         .....  1..')  2 
Total  cross-sectional  area.s  of  air-pi|>e<i  in  lift- 

tiibeH  in  .si[.  in 1.7t»71  .'{.141«> 

ProjHjriional  area  of  tank-bottom  for  each  8«j. 

in.  of  cn>»8-flection  of  air-lift  tubes,  »q.  ft-.  0.8  1.8 
Area  of  tank-l>ottom  for  each  s<j.  in.  of  corn- 

pre!Med-:iir  pi|ie,  »|.  ft.,    ....  100  lit} 

This  table  shows,  especially  if  studied  in  connection  with 
Table  I.,  that,  taking  unit  against  unit  in  tank-construction 
and  equipment,  the  Parral  tank  is  the  more  economical. 

Extraction  of  Values. 
An  unexpected  re^^ult  became  manifest  in  j»lotting  tiie  lime- 
extraction  curves,  Fig.  11,  from  the  assay-records  of  the  i^amples 
taken,  during  the  treatment-operations,  from  the  Parral  and  Pa- 
chuca tanks  when  operating  on  the  individual-charge  method. 
The  curves  show  parallel  results  obtained  from  the  two  tanks 
treating  similar  pulp  uinier  three  ditferent  conditions. 
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Concbision. 

This  paper  is  presented  as  the  announcement  of  a  new  and 
improved  system  of  slime-pulp  agitation,  for  the  consideration 
and  criticism  of  metallurgical  engineers  connected  with  or  in- 
terested in  cyanidation.  I  have  given  mucli  thought  and  study 
to  the  working  out  of  the  design  and  the  development  of  its 
mechanical  details,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
labors  rewarded  by  complete  success. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  William  Thompson  and 
Frank  Reichmann,  the  superintendent  and  engineer  of  the 
milling-operations,  respectively,  who  compiled  the  details  ot 
the  operations  and  made  the  drawings  submitted  with  thi* 
pajier. 


Present  Conditions  in  the  California  Oil-Fields. 

BY    MARK    L.    REQUA,    SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  U'll.) 

During  the  past  two  years  California  has  developed  a  new 
and  important  oil-tield:  I  refer  to  Midway.  This  tield  pro- 
duced the  famous  Lake  View  gusher,  which  is  credited  with  a 
total  production  in  excess  of  8,000,000  barrels.  Fortunately 
for  the  oil  industry  of  the  State,  this  well  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  nothing  save  a  great  crater-like  opening  marks  it& 
location.  The  pipe  is  entirely  worn  away  and  gone  ;  and  it  \& 
a  matter  of  serious  doubt  if  there  can  be  anything  done  that 
will  cause  the  well  to  produce  again.  Fortunately,  also,  there 
have  been  no  other  wells  in  that  tield  or  elsewhere  throughout 
the  State  that  in  any  way  compared  with  the  Lake  View. 
Midway  is  noted  for  large  wells,  of  from  500  to  2,000  barrels 
jiroduction;  but  tlie  decline  is  rapid,  and  a  few  months  serve 
to  bring  the  output  down  to  a  few  hundred  barrels. 

In  the  oil-territory  heretofore  blocked  out  as  proved  and 
probable,  there  have  been,  during  the  year,  many  changes. 
Some  areas  which  were  expected  to  be  fairly  productive  have 
apparently  failed;  others,  more  strictly  "wild-cat,"  have  come 
in;  while  in  some  of  the  older  tields  there  are  properties  which 
are  beginning  to  show  evident  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  total 
area  of  proved  territory  will  therefore  probably  suiter  but  small 
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increase,  when  ]>alance8  are  struck  off.  The  increase  of  new 
area  has  come  from  extensions  of  the  Midway  field,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  field  in  Lost  Hills  and  Belridge,  and  exten- 
sions of  the  Fullerton-Whittier  field  in  southern  California. 
In  these  later  developments,  down  to  date,  the  fresh  area  abso- 
lutely proved  is  not  much  in  excess  of  3,000  acres.  Recent 
<ievelopments  in  Coalinga  indicate  the  possible  extension  of 
that  field  to  the  south,  but  at  great  depth.  Coalinga  is  still 
the  most  northerly  field  of  any  consequence  in  the  State.  The 
Kettleman  Hills  have  hitherto  brouo-ht  in  nothinsr,  althouj'h  a 
•depth  exceeding  3,500  ft.  has  been  reached.  Much  of  the  terri- 
tory proved  within  the  year  is  extremely  deep  and  expensive 
to  develop  and  operate. 

This,  however,  is  not  true  as  regards  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
Lost  Hills  and  the  proved  tract  in  the  Belridge  fields,  located 
respectively  26  and  12  miles  XW.  and  N.  of  McKittrick.  In 
these  fields  it  is  claimed  that  at  depths  varying  from  600  to 
1,200  ft.,  200-  to  oOO-barrel  wells  are  the  rule,  producing  oil 
of  23°  gravity  and  higher.  So  far  as  can  be  foreseen  at  the 
moment,  this  territory  is  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  the 
State,  as  regards  the  future  price  of  oil.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
predict  with  accuracy  the  possibilities  of  these  two  fields,  and 
especially  of  the  Belridge  territory,  but  that  there  is  oil  un- 
derlying the  locality  at  comparatively  shallow  depths,  admits 
of  no  question.  Thickness  of  sand,  saturation,  area  proved, 
and  sundry  other  factors  necessary  to  be  determined  before 
any  estimate  can  be  made,  are  as  yet  not  obtainable. 

Geologically,  the  ideas  as  advanced  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  ^  must  be  altered,  at  least  as  regards  the  areas  through 
the  Lost  Hills,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof. 

In  the  above-cited  reports  it  is  declared  that  the  Vaqueros 
{Lower  Miocene)  sands  become  loss  saturated  as  they  pass 
southward,  and,  although  their  depth  below  the  surface  may 
be  calculated  in  the  Kettleman  Hills,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine their  depth  in  the  Lost  Hills  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  inference  is  that  the  oil  will  be  here  found  in  the  Vaqueros 
(Lower  Miocene)  sands,  as  at  Coalinga,  rather  than  in  the  Mc- 
Kittrick (Upper  Miocene)  beds,  as  in  the  productive  fields  of 

>  Bulhtin  No.  .S.-)?,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  pp.  1'20  to  124  (1908)  ;  and  No.  406, 
pp.  206  to  209  0910). 
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the  Midway  district  and  other  tields  to  the  south,  and  in  smaller 
quantities. 

As  is  generally  understood,  the  bulk  of  the  oil  of  the  Coa- 
linga  tield  originates  in  the  organic  Tejon  (Eocene)  shales  and 
passes  upward  into  the  overlying  sandrs  chiefly  of  the  Vaqueros 
(Lower  Miocene)  series.  In  the  fields  further  south,  tije  oil 
originates  in  the  Middle  and  early  Upper  (?)  Miocene  shales, 
of  similar  organic  nature,  and  passes  upward  to  sands  of  Upper 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposition  included  in  what  is  known  as 
the  MeKittrick  formation.  In  the  Coalinga  tield  the  equivalent 
of  these  Miocene  shales  is  probably  what  is  known  as  the  "  Big 
Blue,"  which  is  made  up  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  but  is  not 
organic  in  nature,  and  does  not  therefore  possess  the  essen- 
tials necessary  to  give  rise  to  commercial  oil  in  this  vicinity. 
Passing  southward,  however,  this  member  increases  in  organic 
contents  and  thickness,  and  in  the  Pyramid  Hills  gives  rise  t(» 
a  distinct  petroliferous  odor  on  fresh  fracture.  The  thickness 
has  here  been  estimated  at  1,800  feet.- 

The  increase  in  the  petroliferous  nature  of  these  Miocene 
shales  as  they  pass  southward,  and  the  fact  that  they  dip  under 
the  plain,  to  be  uncomforniably  covered  by  MeKittrick  beds, 
indicate  a  possibility  of  commercial  oil  in  the  latter  formation, 
as  well  as  possibly  in  the  Vaqueros  sands.  That  this  is  an  im- 
portant condition  is  shown  by  the  actual  development  of  oil  in 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  MeKittrick  formation  in  the  Lost 
Hills. 

Aside  from  the  developments  in  the  Lost  Hills,  Belridge,  and 
FuUerton-Whittier  districts,  there  has  been  nothing  of  great 
inoment  proved,  although  certain  undeveloi:»ed  localities  are 
recognized  as  offering  possibilities  of  production  at  shallow 
depth. 

Naturally,  tlte  sudden  inerease  of  production  caused  by  de- 
velopments in  Midway  has  created  a  large  surplus.  Consumjv 
tion  has  not  kept  pace  with  production :  and  it  is  liighly 
improbable  that  consumption  will,  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
increase  in  any  such  proportion  as  in  past  years.  With  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  home-markets  are  supplied,  and 
future  increase  in  consumption  must  come  from  the  increased 


*  BulUtin  Xo.  40<>,  U.  S.  Ofoloffical  Surrey,  p.  63  (1910' 
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<k'iiiaii(ls  due  to  larger  [lOpulation  and  shipments  to  South 
America. 

h'  we  assume  present  daily  productic^n  over  a  period  of  eight 
months  ending  Sept.  1,  1911,  at  211,000  barrels,  and  surplus  at 
34,500  barrels,  the  daily  consumption  amounts  to  176,500  bar- 
rels, or  64,422,500  barrels  per  annum.  Compared  with  1009,  in 
which  year  the  actual  consumption  was  about  58,000,000  bar- 
rels, the  increase  is  not  large. 

The  annual  production  ol"  oil  in  Caliloruia  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Barrels.  Barrels. 

1875 3,000        1893 470,179 

1876 12,000        1894 705,969 

1877 13,000        1895 1,208,482 

1878 15,227        1896 1,252,777 

1879 13,543        1897 1,903,411 

1880 40,552        1898 2,2o7,"i07 

1881 99,862        1899 2,642,095 

1882 128,636        1900 4,324,484 

1883 142,857        lyOl 8,786,330 

1884 262,000        1902 13,984.268 

1885 32.5,000        19o3 24,38-.',472 

1886 377,145        1904 29,649,434 

1887 678,572        1905 33,427,473 

1888 690,333        1906 33,098,598 

1889 303,220        1907 39.748.375 

1890 307,360        1908 48,300,758 

1891 232,600        1909 58,191,000 

1892 385,049  1910  (estimated). ..75,000,000 

The  field-price  at  present  is  approximately  30  cents  per  bar- 
rel for  fuel-oil  and  45  cents  per  barrel  for  refining-oil.  There 
is  no  real  reason  wh}'  this  price  should  not  rule  lower,  as  there 
are  appareritly  some  producers  willing  and  anxious  to  sell  at 
prices  considerably  below  these  figures. 

Drilling  is  still  active,  although  much  of  the  work  is  being 
done  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  which  is  reported  to  be  run- 
ning over  ninety  strings  of  tools.  On  Jan.  1, 1911,  the  number 
of  rigs  drilling  was  567;  on  July  1,  492.  For  the  six  months 
the  total  production  is  approximately  38,000,000  barrels.  Con- 
sumption has  not  materially  increased  for  the  half  year;  on  the 
contrary,  a  falling  off  has  been  the  tendency  f<»r  the  past  90 
days. 

To-day  there  is  above  ground  a  total  of  approximately 
40,000,000  barrels.     The  average  surplus  for  the  eight  months 
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t'liding  Aug.  30,  1911,  was  approximately  32,000  barrels  per 
day.  By  nioiithfl  the  daily  average  excess  has  been,  commenc- 
ing with  January,  21,000,  30,000,  :)7.000,  3.'),000,  18,000,  33,000, 
and  32,000  barrels. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  the  oil-producers  of 
California,  as  a  whole,  do  not  apparently  realize  the  real  cost 
of  production.  The  older  fields  cannot  hope  materially  to  re- 
<luce  production-costs.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  deeper  terri- 
tory is  drilled,  and  present  producing  wells  decline,  costs  must 
inevitably  advance.  From  territory  of,  say,  2,500  ft.  depth, 
total  costs  will  approximate  from  30  to  35  cents  per  barrel. 
For  direct  production — i.e.,  pumping,  cleaning,  t^nd  pulling — 10 
cents  per  barrel  may  be  safely  assumed.  For  maintenance  of 
surface-equipment  ami  rigs,  4  cents  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
For  exhaustion  of  oil-land,  and  redemption  of  capital,  from  H  to 
10  cents  must  be  reckoned  ;  and  for  drilling  to  maintain  produc- 
tion, 12  cents  is  not  excessive.  These  tigures  nuike  a  minimum 
of  32  cents  and  a  maximum  of  36  cents.  It  is  obvious  that 
for  any  business  in  which  the  risk  is  as  large  as  in  the  drilling 
of  oil-wells,  the  resultant  j»rotit  should  be  in  j»roportion  to  the 
risk  involved.  I'lider  existing  conditions  in  California,  this  is 
most  emphatically  not  the  case. 

The  recent  agitation  which  has  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  in  no  way  benefited  the  small  pro- 
ducer. On  the  contrary,  the  situation  has  iieen  rendere«l,  if 
anything,  more  acute.  Because  of  \ts  self-contained  character, 
as  producer,  transporter,  refiner,  and  marketer,  the  Stamlard 
Oil  Co.  was  able  to  earn  a  profit  when  the  small  producer  was 
confronted  with  a  loss.  Regulating  prices,  even  within  modest 
limits,  by  agreement  is  apparently  to-day  a  criminal  act.  Be- 
cause of  this,  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  any  agreement  with  the 
great  factor  in  the  California  oil  industry,  and  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  exerting  a  stronger 
and  stronger  domination,  and  the  small  producer  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  financial  difticulty. 

The  utter  failure  of  "  trust-busting,'"  so  far  as  the  commer- 
cial relief  of  California  oil-producers  is  concerned,  is  self-evi- 
dent. It  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  if  conditions  were 
frankly  faced  as  they  exist,  and  regulation  of  output  and  prices 
permitted,  if  necessary,  under  government  supervision.     What 
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is  being  aimed  at  niiglit  be  aocomitlisbecl  in  tbat  way.  It  is 
certainly  not  being  accomplielied  at  present  by  the  absurd 
methods  now  pursued.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
operating  as  a  strictly  local  institution  purged  and  purified 
from  contaminating  associations  with  tlie  parent  company,  can 
quite  as  eftt'ctively  dominate  the  fields  as  did  ever  the  parent. 
And  unless  we  turn  anarchists  pure  and  simple,  and  confiscate 
property  and  ignore  vested  rights,  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
of  curing  the  trouble  save  by  pools  and  agreements  recognized 
and  encouraged  by  law.  What  is  true  of  the  Standard  as  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business  will  a[»ply  in  less  degree  to  the 
Union  Oil  Co.,  and  to  the  Associated  Oil  Co.  in  still  less 
degree,  because  the  latter  company  is  not  in  the  refining  busi- 
ness. To  the  small  producer,  who  depends  for  his  profit  on 
taking  the  oil  from  the  ground  and  selling  it  to  the  transport- 
ing and  marketing  companies,  the  present  conditions  spell  ruin 
unless  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

The  waste  of  oil  is  appalling.  Brought  to  the  surface,  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  for  months  in  open  earthen  sumps.  Storage- 
tanks  of  steel,  concrete,  and  earth  are  full  to  overflowing;  and 
yet  the  daily  surplus  of  from  31,000  to  50,000  barrels  accumu- 
lates, and  is  in  part  dissipated  by  evaporation.  Probably  not 
less  than  4,000,000  barrels,  and  possibly  double  this  amount, 
of  oil  was  lost  last  year  by  evaporation  and  seepage.  This 
year  will  see  quite  as  much  similarly  dissipated.  Much  of  this 
loss  could  be  eliminated  by  agreement  among  the  producers. 
Practical  conservation  would  be  along  lines  of  restricted  pro- 
duction, permitting  the  oil  to  remain  in  its  natural  reservoirs 
underground  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  produced  and  sold  at 
prices  that  will  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  small  producer. 
To  improve  prices  and  relieve  surplus,  suggestions  have  been 
made  that  large  quantities  of  oil  be  burned.  This  would  be 
an  attempt  to  conserve  prices  at  the  expense  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  remedy  for  a  condi- 
tion that  need  not  exist  if  sane  conservation  were  efi'ective,  is 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  utter  inability  and  ineffectiveness 
of  theoretical  cures.  Thanks  to  existing  laws,  it  seems  that  we 
must  continue  recklessly  to  squander  our  resources  and  rob 
the  State  of  one  of  its  t^reatest  assets  without  satisfactorv 
return. 
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On  the  Pacific  coast  of  Xortli  and  South  America  tlier(^ 
has  as  yet  been  (levelo[»e(l  no  dcponit  of  coal  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  eastern  Australiaji  or  Welsh  products.  The  cost 
of  the  non-uniform  article  which  is  found  and  mined  in  Wash- 
int;ton  and  British  Columbia  is  nnuh  hii^la-r,  as  must  also  be 
similar  jtroducts  awaiting  development  in  Peru  and  Alaska. 
Excess  in  these  coal-costs  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  article 
have,  heretofore,  not  only  retarded  various  industrial  develop- 
ments, but  hindered  manufacturing  enterprises  on  tlie  Pacific 
Coast.  This  condition,  however,  paved  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction, eager  use,  and  marked  success  of  the  fut-l  jiar  excel- 
lence in  steam-generation — California  oil. 

A  few  comparative  statements  showing  its  sniteriority  ti>  coal 
in  point  of  heat-value  and  economy  in  firing  boilers  follow  : 

California  oil  in  general  use  and  under  identical  conditions 
gives  uniform  results.  The  evaporative  power  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  coals  varies  greatly.  Under  horizontal  boilers,  1  lb.  of 
California  oil  should  evaporate  from  l;>  to  1.')  lb.  of  water. 
One  pound  of  the  best  coal  in  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
hardly  evaporate  9  lb.  of  water,  and  6  lb.  is  the  figure  for  poorer 
grades.  Taking  the  ratio  of  the  two  fuels  in  point  of  evapora- 
tion efficiency  as  14  lb.  to  s  lb.,  or  1.75  to  1,  we  find  that  1,280  lb., 
or  3.8  barrels,  of  fuel-oil  is  ecpiivalent  to  one  long  ton,  or  2,240 
lb.,  of  coal.  In  transportation-cost,  the  advantage  in  favor  of 
pipe-line  is  so  great  that  the  cheajiest  rail-transportation  cannot 
compete,  although  water-shipments  come  nearer  to  so  doing. 
Loading-  an<l  unloading-costs,  losses  from  wastage  and  theft, 
and  the  ditlerenie  in  stoking-expenses  are  to  a  high  ilegree  in 
favor  of  the  li(|ui<l  fuel. 

"  Probably  IK)  nu>ro  striking  way  of  Hctually  showing;  tbe  relaliTc  conimercia) 
valiU'of  coal  and  oil  as  a  fml,  coulil  U'  prfst'Utt'<l  than  by  otaling  that  the  Atchison, 
TojH'ka  and  Santa  F<''  Railroad  Company  made  the  following  comparative  Utts,  of 
the  co8t  per  train  mile,  of  coal  costing  ft\.6!\  per  ton  and  )>etroleuiD  costing  $1.33 
per  Imrri'l. 

"Twenty-five  (Mit»ienger  and  freight  engines  on  a  thirty-day  run,  used  2,077  ton* 
of  oil  and  traveli>4l  87,0«>.'t  miles,  or  4I.1>  miles  per  ton,  or  ^..VK)  miles  per  month 
per  engine.  Oil  at  fl.'X\  per  barrel  would,  at  this  figure,  cost  N.4  cents  per  mile. 
Twenty-five  passiMi>;er  and  freight  engines  (same  days,  same  track,  and  same 
condition)  burning  coal,  owt  '2^i.'2  cvnt»  |>er  mile.  The  oil  was  ]^°  Kaum^',  about 
the  same  as  the  Kern  River  oil.  which  is  14°  and  17"  Hauni<<  ;  thi*  showed  a 
saving  for  oil  of  3vS  percent.,  and  the  ex|teriment  was  tried  with  coal  at  f«>.6S 
per  ton. 
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'^  "In  this  extended  and  practical  test  the  cost  of  the  oil  per  barrel  waa  one-fifth 
of  the  cost  of  the  coal  per  ton,  while  the  resulting  gain  for  oil  was  38  per  cent. 
Stated  in  anotlier  form,  the  value  of  the  two  fuels  would  be  the  same  when  the 
price  of  the  coal  in  tons  was  three  and  one-half  times  the  price  of  the  oil  in 
barrels"  ' 

The  following  tables,  extracted  from  a  report  compiled  at 
my  request  by  George  W.  Dickie,  consulting  marine  engineer, 
of  San  Francisco,  will  be  of  interest  in  practicall}-  illustrating 
the  proposition.  Oil  is  figured  at  $1  per  barrel.  Indicated 
horse-power  of  steamer,  3,000;  steaming  speed,  11  knots. 


A." 


2^> 

o_  «' 

Quality  r 
Coal  in 

B.t.u.  t'e 
Pound. 

is 

III 

Cost  Per  Day  for  Several  ( 
Coal  at  the  Following 
Delivered. 

U.                     «6. 

jualitiesof 
Prices, 

12,000 

62.70 

37.50 

$288.36 

$413.76 

$513.16 

$300 

11,000 

68.40 

37.56 

311.16 

447.96 

584.76 

10,000 

75.20 

37.56 

338.36 

4S8.75 

630.16 

9,0f0 

83.60 

37.56 

371.96 

539.16 

706.36 

A  vessel  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic  between  California  por 
Oil-consumption  per  trip,  4,000  Imrrels,     . 
Firemen,  wages  and  footl,  .... 

Total  cost, 

Coal-consumption  per  trip  : 

1,200  tons,  at  say  $4, 

Firemen,  wages  and  food,  ..... 


Total, 


$4,000 
275 

$4,275 


$4,800 
1,000 

$5,800 


Saving  per  trip  in  favor  of  oil,   .....         $1,525 
Assuming  two  voyages  per  month,  tiie  saving  is,        .  3,050 

Allowing  11  months'  operation  per  year,  yearly  saving,         33,500 
Or,  6  percent,  on  a  sum  slightly  under,     .  .       560,000 

This  figure  of  $1  per  barrel  at  San  Francisco  bay  would  equal  about  65  cents 
net  to  the  producer  at  the  well. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  estimated  the  con- 
tents of  the  probable  oil-lands  in  the  United  States  as  follows : 


'  Report  of  U.  S.  NaixJ  "Liquid  Fuel"  Board,  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 
U.  S.  Navy  Department,  pp.  390  to  391  (1904). 
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EstirnnU'tf  Quantity  of  Oil  in  United  .Siatt^. 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Ilarrt'i* 

Barrels 

Appalachian  field. 

.     2,00«i,Om),fXJO 

o.OW.OOO.OOO 

Li  ma- Indiana  field, 

.      1,0)0,000.000 

3.0.X),000,000 

Illinois  field, 

:i.'iO,ooo,ooo 

1.000,000,000 

Mid-Continent  field. 

400,000.(X)0 

1,000,000,000 

Oulf  field, 

•i-VJ.OOO.OOO 

1,000,000,000 

California  field, 

.     5,000,000.000 

H,.-,00,000,000 

Minor  fields, 

.     l,000,fKX>,000 

5,000.000,000 

Total, 

.    10,000,00(-»,000 

24,500,000,000 

III  other  words,  of  the  minimum  of  10,000,000,000  barrels, 
California  is  credited  with  one-half  of  the  entire  possible  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  possible  maximum,  Cali- 
fornia may  possibly  produce  one-third. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  ma.ximum  will  unquestion- 
ably be  in  excess  of  8,500,000,000  barrels  for  California.  The 
total  production  for  the  State  to  Sept.  1  was  approximately 
434,000,000  barrels,  leaving  a  very  larire  jieroeiituire  still  un- 
derground. It  is  safe  to  say  that  California  oil  will  dominate 
the  fuel-market  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  present  cen- 
tury and  probably  far  into  the  next  century.  Unless  con- 
sumption is  tremendously  increased,  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  only  relative  approximations,  but 
are  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  Califor- 
nia oil  will  dominate  the  fuel-market  of  the  Pacific  at  least 
through  the  present  century. 

Comparing  California  oil  with  Alaska  coal,  it  is  apj«arent 
that  oil  has  complete  control  of  the  field. 

Ala.-ika  coal  can  be  landed  at  Puget  sound  ports  for  approxi- 
mately 1^4  per  ton.* 

Assuming  3.5  barrels  of  oil  as  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal  and 
oil  at  50  cents  per  barrel  at  the  well,  its  comparative  cost  with 
coal  per  ton  delivered  on  Puget  sound  would  be  $3.50,  and 
with  oil  at  75  cents  at  the  well,  this  cost  should  not  exceed 
$4.20.  At  prices  even  in  excess  of  this,  consumers  would  not 
return  to  coal,  owing  to  the  many  indirect  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  burning  of  oil.  Costs  at  other  |x>ints  depend 
entirely  upon  distance  by  sea.  Assuming  Valpaniiso,  Chile,  as 
the  southern,  and  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  as  the  northern  ex- 


♦  BuUtiin  No.  442,  U.  S.  Otolo^ieal  Surrey,  p.  88  (1910). 
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treme,  with  oil  at  60  cents  per  barrel  at  the  well,  coal  must  sell 
at  $5  per  ton  at  Valparaiso,  and  $3.50  at  Douglas  Island,  in  order 
to  equal  oil  in  fuel-value.  This  takes  into  consideration  due 
allowance  for  interest,  redemption-funds,  depreciation,  and 
transportation.  When  the  prices  of  oil  are  yet  higher  coal 
cannot  compete,  because  the  oil  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  has  so  many  advantages,  that  the  cost  of  coal 
would  have  to  be  materially  less  to  induce  the  abandonment  of 
oil.  In  view  of  the  above  statements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
during  the  life  of  the  fields  there  will  be  no  fear  of  competition 
from  coal  until  oil  is  selling  above  75  cents  per  barrel. 

Recent  experiments  indicate  the  possibility  of  oil  being  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  even  in  small  dwellings.  I  am  using  it 
in  my  home  for  both  cooking  and  heating,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  coal ;  and  a  more  recent  device  seems  to  make  the 
installation-cost  so  small  as  to  open  the  entire  domestic  field  to 
oil-competition.  If  so,  the  consumption  of  coal  will  practically 
cease  in  California,  and  the  public  will  cut  its  fuel-bills  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

The  action  of  the  orovernment  in  withdrawing  certain  terri- 
tory  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Additional  drilling  at 
this  time  would  benefit  no  one,  and  would  be  an  additional 
menace  to  an  already  overburdened  situation.  There  is  no 
storage  so  satisfactor}-  as  that  afforded  by  the  underground 
reservoirs  from  which  the  oil  comes.  It  is  free  from  costs  of 
any  kind,  and  seepage  and  evaporation  are  entirely  eliminated. 
Some  plan,  however,  should  be  decided  upon,  whereby  the 
land  will  be  available  when  needed.  Leasing  under  certain 
restrictionfe  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  solution.  At  present  it 
would  be  folly  to  open  in  any  way  this  withdrawn  area. 
Territory  now  producing  can  care  for  consumption  for  an  in- 
definite period.  As  a  suggestion,  I  should  say  that  government 
land  should  not  be  leased  so  long  as  oil  at  the  well  sells  for 
less  than  from  60  to  70  cents  per  barrel,  and  that,  on  leases  so 
granted,  no  new  drilling  should  be  permitted  when  prices  rule 
below  this  figure.  This  would  be  sane  and  practical  conserva- 
tion, as  it  would  permit  production  only  in  times  of  need,  and 
would  conserve  a  great  natural  resource  that,  once  exhausted, 
can  never  be  replaced. 
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Gold-Production  in  California. 

BY  CHARLES   O.  YALE,*   SAN    KKANCISCO,  CAL. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  lyil.) 

A  FEW  years  ago  somebody  connecte<l  with  one  of  those  self- 
oonstituted  bodies  of  uiiofticiul  character,  like  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  or  State  Development  Board, 
started  a  catch-phrase  referring  to  California  as  "  Tlie  Land  ot 
Sunshine,  Fruit,  and  Flowers,"  and  the  railroad  magazines  and 
f()lders  keep  it  steadily  in  use,  working  day  and  night.  Yet  it 
altogether  ignores  the  substance  which  brought  the  State  into 
the  Union,  which  peopled  it,  and  which  made  it  famous  through- 
out the  world.  You  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  come  from 
what  we  here  call  "  the  P^ast,"  have  in  your  own  States,  no 
matter  which  one,  sunshine,  fruit,  and  flowers.  But  your 
Kastcrn  States,  having  these  things  as  we  do,  have  not  the  gohi 
that  we  do.  Therefore,  the  old  designation  of  "  The  Golden 
State,"  applied  to  California,  should  be  revived,  as  being  the 
most  distinctive  term.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  too,  that 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war  this  State  handed  over 
^172,000,000  in  yellow  gold,  and  saved  the  credit  of  tiie  nation. 

Gold-mining  has  been  carried  on  in  California  since 

"  The  days  of  ol»l, 
The  (lays  of  fjohJ, 
The  days  of  '4i»," 

and  it  still  continues.  Since  that  historic  year,  and  up  to  the  end 
of  1010,  the  State  has  produced,  in  gold  alone,  $1,530,214,468. 
Since  1792  the  entire  United  States  production  of  gold  has  been 
^3,2t)l,.')73,500,  so  that  the  single  State  of  California  has,  in 
that  period,  i»roduced  within  $201,144,504  of  one-half  of  all  the 
gold  fronj  Alaska,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Xevada, 
Xew  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
the  Southern  and  scattering  States.  In  other  words,  all  the 
other  25  gold-producing  States  of  the  United  States  combined 


*  Statistician  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Surrey. 
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have  only  produced  about  two  hundred  milHons  more  than  the 
single  State  of  California  has  in  the  long  period  of  118  years. 
Moreover,  it  has  taken  California  but  62  years  to  produce  that 
near  half,  which  it  has  done  at  the  average  rate  of  $24,680,878 
per  annum.  This  shows  an  average  gold-yield  of  $2,056,739 
per  month  for  the  last  62  years. 

California  therefore  deserves  the  title  of  "  The  Golden 
State." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  California  is  still  the  leading 
gold-producer  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  there  are 
still  a  larger  number  of  producing  gold-mines  here  than  in  any 
other  State.  Gold  is  being  mined  in  larger  or  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  34  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Among  other  mining  States  of  the  Union,  California  has,  as 
a  gold-producing  region,  the  distinction  of  holding  the  record 
on  all  counts.  It  has  made  by  far  the  largest  aggregate  prod- 
uct; made  the  largest  output  in  any  single  year;  made  the 
highest  annual  average,  although  its  mines  have  been  worked 
for  more  than  62  years ;  kept  the  lead  as  a  gold-producer  the 
greatest  consecutive  number  of  years ;  has  the  largest  number 
of  individual  gold-mines ;  pursues  the  greatest  number  of  varied 
branches  of  gold-mining ;  and  has  the  widest  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  its  gold-deposits. 

The  gold-belt  of  the  State  extends  its  extreme  length  from 
Oregon  on  the  north  to  Arizona  and  Mexico  on  the  south. 
Gold  i^  mined  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, the  foot-hills,  the  valleys,  and  on  the  beaches  borderiiig 
the  ocean.  The  gold  is  taken  from  quartz,  placers,  pockets, 
seam-diggings,  hydraulic  drift,  ocean-beach  sand,  by  dredging, 
wing-damming,  dry-washing,  and  other  forms  of  mining.  The 
snowy  ranges,  the  river-beds,  the  beaches,  the  desert  sands,  the 
ancient  buried  rivers,  the  superticial  gravel-deposits,  all  yield 
their  quota.  The  climatic  conditions  in  all  except  the  higher 
ranges  are  favorable  to  work  the  year  round.  In  some  of  the 
foot-hill  counties,  the  men  work  their  orange-  or  olive-orchards 
and  vineyards  in  the  summer  and  drift  for  gold  under  them  in 
the  winter  months.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  to-day  the  three 
great  dredging-fields  are  at  points  where  citrus  fruits  first  ripen. 
The  county  producing  the  most  gold  is  in  the  valley,  below  the 
foot-hills,  and  not  in  the  snowy  mountains. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  read  you  a  btatisiical  paper  or  bore 
you  with  a  lot  of  figures,  but  rather  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  State  as 
far  as  it  may  be  done  briefly.  A  few  figures  are,  however, 
necessary.  It  may  be  said  that  tlie  record  year  of  gold-produc- 
tion in  California  was  1852,  when  the  placer-miners  j»roduced 
gold  to  the  value  of  $81,294,700.  In  1883  the  }-ield  was 
$24,316,873,  and  then  the  annual  i»roduct  gradually  declined, 
owing  largely  to  the  closing  of  hydraulic  mines,  until,  in  1889, 
the  output  was  only  $11,212,413.  For  seven  of  those  years, 
between  1883  and  1904,  it  was  less  than  $13,000,000  annually. 
Since  1904,  the  gold-yield  has  averaged  about  $19,000,000, 
sometimes  exceeding  $20,000,000,  and  it  is  to  be  confessed  there 
is  not  much  prospect  of  an  increase.  With  labor  at  $3  per  day, 
and  an  8-hr.  day  enforced  hy  law,  it  is  difficult  for  the  quartz- 
mi!iers  to  make  much  protit  on  ore  of  ordinary  grade  unless 
large  ore-bodies  are  worked,  and  as  a  consequence  many  have 
been  compelled  to  cease  operations.  Still,  the  tonnage  from 
the  deep  mines  continues  to  be  of  considerable  jToportions,  this 
having  been  2,697,885  tons  last  year,  of  which  1,963,296  tons 
were  siliceous  or  gold-ores.  The  average  value  in  gold  of  this 
ore  was  $5.20  per  ton.  In  some  counties,  where  the  veins  are 
comparatively  small,  the  values  run  up  to  $8  per  ton.  Taking 
a  typical  large  mine  in  one  of  these  counties,  where  nearly 
100,000  tons  were  milled,  the  average  yield  per  ton  was  $13.68, 
and  the  profit  $7.51  i»er  ton,  over  all  costs  of  operation  an<l 
development. 

Ill  the  Mother  Lode  counties,  where  the  ore-bodies  are  very 
wide,  the  ore  is  low  grade.  In  one  of  these  counties  last  year, 
547,873  tons  of  ore  were  milled,  yielding  an  average  of  $4.69 
per  ton.  But  taking  all  five  of  the  Mother  Lode  counties, 
where  1,170,497  tons  were  milled,  the  average  yiehl  per  ton 
was  only  $3.78. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  know  that,  contrary  to  general 
supp(»sition,  the  placer-mines  of  the  State  are  now  yielding 
45.09  per  cent,  and  the  deep  or  quartz-mines  producing  54.91 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  gold-pro«luct.  About  this  proportion 
has  ]>revailed  for  several  years.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinary 
surface-placers,  where  they  use  rocker,  tom,  and  sluice,  now  ctit 
but  a  small  figure,  but  the  drift-  and  hydraulic  mines  are  still 
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yielding,  and  the  dredgers  are  now  producing  84.94  per  cent, 
of  all  the  placer-gold.  This  comparatively  new  system  of  sur- 
face-mining has  given  renewed  life  to  placer-work.  Owing  to 
adverse  legislation,  the  hydraulic  mines,  formerly  highly  pro- 
ductive, are  now  yielding  only  7.15  per  cent.,  the  drift-mines 
5.82  per  cent.,  and  the  surface-  or  sluicing-mines  only  2.09  per 
cent,  of  the  placer-gold.  Since  1599  the  dredges  have  dug  out 
140,318,775,  and  are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  $7,550,000 
per  annum,  with  71  machines  in  operation.  The  details  of  this 
dredging-work  will  be  given  in  the  paper,  Present-Day  IVob- 
lems  in  California  Gold-Dredging,  by  Mr.  Janin,  presented  at 
this  meeting.' 

The  largest  production  of  gold  in  California  in  1910  came  from 
Yuba  county,  mainly  from  dredging.  The  county  most  produc- 
tive in  gold  from  deep  mines  is  Amador,  one  of  the  Mother 
Lode  counties.  The  leading  hydraulic-mining  county  is  Trinity, 
and  the  leading  drift-mining  county  is  Placer.  The  largest  pro- 
duction from  dredge-mines  was  from  Yuba  county. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  little  progress  is  being  shown  in  the 
deep  mining  for  gold,  or  even  in  the  placer  fields,  aside  from 
dredging-operations.  Even  in  the  latter,  in  the  Oroville  field, 
a  decrease  in  gold-output  is  already  apparent,  owing  to  some  of 
the  ground  having  been  worked  out,  but  the  increased  output 
of  the  Yuba  field,  and  in  outside  districts,  made  up  for  the 
loss  in  the  Oroville  dredging-field.  There  are  only  three 
large  dredging-tields  in  the  State,  these  being  at  points  where 
the  Feather,  American,  and  Yuba  rivers  leave  the  foot-hills 
to  enter  the  valley-lands,  after,  in  their  course,  having  cut 
through  beds  of  auriferous  gravel  and  depositing  the  fine  gold 
with  the  soil  carried  down,  when  the  streams  are  suddenly 
arrested  from  their  swift  flow  by  reaching  level  ground.  There 
are  numerous  isolated  points,  however,  in  other  counties,  where 
the  circumstances  permit  the  operation  of  one  or  more  dredges 
within  restricted  areas.  For  this  reason  dredging  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  10  counties  of  the  State. 

The  speculative  era  of  gold-mining  has  almost  entirely  disajt- 
peared  from  California.  The  stock  of  no  single  gold-mine  is 
listed  on  the  Stock  and  E.xchange  Boards  or  publicly  dealt  in. 
Tlie  mining-work  is  now  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  organized 

*  This  volume,  p.  8:5. 
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coin|»aiiit'.s  which  i»rr)vi(lL'  eapital  tor  the  ciittTjirisc.  Tiie  <la}' 
of  tliu  iioniadir  miner  in  virtually  at  an  end,  aiul  the  men  are 
now  nearly  all  employed  at  daily  wages.  Of  course,  there  are 
still  many  prospectors,  but  most  of  the  miners  live  in  perma- 
nent thrivin<i^  towns  near  the  larger  properties,  far  different  from 
the  old-fashioned  primitive  mining-camp.  IIigh-price«l  officials 
Imve  been  replaced,  office-force  and  expenses  reduced,  and  only 
flkilled  men  employed.  More  railroads,  l)etter  wagon-roads, 
cheaper  supplies,  improved  methods  of  transportation,  better 
machinery  at  lower  cost,  highly  improved  reduction-methods 
and  appliances,  adoption  of  proved  modern  processes,  careful 
saving  of  concentrates,  stronger  powder,  power-drills,  electric 
and  water-power,  heavier  and  larger  milling-plants,  more  exten- 
sive development,  and  generally  improved  systems  and  appli- 
ances, have  all  contributed  in  recent  years  towards  a  change  fi»r 
the  better  in  gold-mining  in  Calitornia. 


Examination  of  Dredging-Properties. 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  DENNIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
(San  Franciiico  Mevtinfc.  October,  1911.) 

Many  factors  govern  the  value  of  dredging-ground,  and 
much  capital  can  be  wasted  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  contract- 
ing for  the  purchaae  of  property  and  the  installation  of  ma- 
chinery before  a  thorough  examination  has  l)een  made.  To 
the  ujiinitiated  investor  the  presence  of  gold  is  generally  the 
criterion,  and  very  superficial  evidence  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
hiiM  as  to  this  point.  He  considers  the  comprehensive  re|>ort 
of  a  competent  engineer  as  a  wasteful  extravagance,  and  cannot 
understand  why  the  engineer  re«piires  so  much  time  and  money 
to  ascert^iin  the  information  on  wiiich  to  base  fiis  eonelusioDS, 
when  the  promoter  can  furnish  him  sucii  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory data  with  but  little  expen«liture  of  time  and  money. 
The  uninitiated  investor  will  often  optimistically  risk  capital 
for  purchase  and  equipment,  and  not  until  the  venture  comes 
to  grief  does  he  learn  that  the  conditions  are  wholly  unsuited 
for  drcilging.  In  many  instances,  a  short  preliminary  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  engineer  would  have  disclosed  these  facts. 
Tiie  mere  presence  of  gold  is  by  no  means  sufficient ;    some  of 
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the  other  factors  necessary  to  be  ascertained  in  determining- 
the  value  of  placer-ground  for  dredging-purposes  are :  (1) 
character  and  distribution  of  gold,  and  how  much  can  economi- 
cally be  recovered ;  (2)  character  of  bedding  underlying  the 
gravel,  its  contour,  and  whether  its  gold  can  be  recovered  by 
ordinary  dredging-operations ;  (3)  area  and  depths  of  gravel, 
surface  contour,  over-burden,  water-level,  proportion  of  line  ma- 
terial and  boulders,  and  the  presence  of  any  material  which 
might  interfere  with  the  dredging-operations  and  the  recovery 
of  the  gold ;  (4)  water-supply,  power  available,  labor,  trans- 
portation, and  supplies,  and  cost  of  these  ;  (5)  climatic  condi- 
tions ;  (6)  title  to  property,  cost  and  royalties,  and  legal  obsta- 
cles to  carrying  on  dredging-operations. 

A  brief  reconnaissance  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  that 
some  of  the  essential  conditions  for  successful  dredging  are 
lacking  and  no  further  expense  need  be  incurred.  Exposures  in 
the  gullies,  pits,  and  shafts  often  afford  considerable  evidence  of 
the  extent  and  characteristics  of  the  gravel  and  the  contour  and 
character  of  the  bedding,  and  this  may  be  readily  supplemented 
by  sinking  a  few  additional  shafts  or  drilling  a  few  holes.  The 
preliminary  report  proving  satisfactory,  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  thoroughly  testing  the  ground.  The  area  should 
be  surveyed,  and  the  shafts  or  drill-holes  placed  according  to- 
the  sampling-scheme  adopted.  Information  obtained  during- 
the  preliminary  examination  should  be  of  use  in  forming  this 
plan.  Where  the  deposit  of  gravel  and  occurrence  of  gold  are 
fairly  regular  throughout  the  area,  it  is  generally  laid  out  into- 
squares  of  from  200  to  500  ft.  Where  the  occurrence  is  in 
channels,  this  method  cannot  be  pursued,  and  more  judgment 
and  ingenuity  are  called  for  in  placing  the  holes  and  in  making 
estimates  from  the  results  obtained.  Holes  may  be  placed  at 
short  intervals  across  the  channels  in  rows  at  regular  intervals, 
and  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  arrange  the  holes  so  that 
those  of  alternate  transverse  lines  form  longitudinal  lines. 
Whether  shafts  shall  be  sunk  or  holes  drilled  is  a  question  of 
expediency.  Shafts  afford  the  most  complete  information,  and 
where  round  shafts  can  be  cheaply  sunk,  this  method  is  advis- 
able. Where  expensively  timbered  shafts  are  required  and 
water  and  other  features  militate  against  shaft-sinking,  the 
cost  is  prohibitive  and  drilling  is  resorted  to.     It  is  by  this- 
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latter  method  that  most  of  the  dredging-ground  in  California 
has  been  prospected,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prospectors  jtreviouslj  had  considerable  information  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  gravel  and  be<lding. 

Xo.  3  Keystone  drills  are  usualh'  used  in  making  drilling- 
tests,  but  as  the  plant  is  heavy  and  somewhat  difficult  to  trans- 
port, the  development  of  the  hand-drill  in  recent  years  has 
made  it  an  important  factor  in  the  jirospecting  of  gravel-areas 
in  foreign  countries,  or  in  localities  difficult  of  acetfis  where 
the  transportation-charges  are  high.  Its  low  first-cost — about 
one-half  of  that  of  a  steam-drill — the  great  reduction  in  weight 
— about  one-tenth  of  a  non-traction  or  one-tifteenth  of  a  traction- 
drill,  exclusive  of  supplies — and  the  further  faet  that  the  whole 
hand-tlrill  outfit,  weighing  a  little  more  than  1,000  lb.,  can  be 
made  up  into  packs,  with  a  maximum  weight  of  less  than  75  lb. 
each,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  prospecting.  A  com- 
plete and  very  interesting  article  on  the  Empire  hand-drill  for 
prospecting- work  has  been  published  by  J.  Power  Ilutchins 
and  Xorman  Stines.*  In  new  territory  it  is  advisable,  even 
tliougli  expensive,  to  sink  a  few  shafts  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  investigation,  and  the  data  thus  obtained  will  enable  a 
closer  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  ground  passed 
through  in  drilling. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  present  paper  shall  discuss  the 
details  of  drilling-  and  sampling-operations,  types  of  drills,  and 
nu'thods  of  determining  the  gold-content  of  samples.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  reliable,  experienced  men  should 
be  employed  in  this  work,  and  that  constant  vigilance  should 
be  exercised.  Field-  and  time-books  should  be  conscientiously 
kept,  assay-values  at  various  depths  noted,  characteristics  of 
the  bedding  and  gravel,  time  consumed,  difficulties  encountered, 
and  features  that  might  militate  against  dredging  recorded. 
This  information  should  be  kept  in  the  prospecting  log-book, 
which  at  the  finish  should  contain  a  summary  of  all  data 
obtained  during  the  progress  of  the  <lrilling.  From  this  the 
engineer  should  then  allocate  the  results  to  the  proper  area, 
eliminate  unprofitable  areas  whore  practicable,  and  summarize 
the  yardage  and  value  of  the  area  that  should  be  worked.     In 

'  Mintnp  and  Srunti/ir  Prf**_  vol.  ciL,  Xos.  I  and  4,  pp.  39  and  1««4    Tan    r  nnd 
28,  1911) 
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making  this  estimate  there  is  no  fixed  formula  for  discounting 
the  results  indicated  by  the  drilling-test,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  by  dredging  is 
generally  only  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  indicated  by 
prospecting.  Having  ascertained  that  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  dredging,  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the  engineer  to 
determine  on  the  type  and  size  of  dredges,  the  immber  to  be 
installed,  and  the  general  campaign  to  be  followed. 

Having  a  given  area,  the  yardage  and  contents  of  which  can 
be  estimated  with  considerable  certainty,  he  is  called  upon  to 
decide  what  equipment  will  yield  the  best  economic  results. 
His  information  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  area, 
together  with  his  general  knowledge  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  other  fields,  should  enable  him  to  estimate  closely 
operating-costs  with  dredges  of  various  capacities  and  construc- 
tion. A  small  yardage  will  evidently  not  justity  a  large  and 
expensively-constructed  dredge,  nor  would  the  extra  expense 
of  construction  necessary  in  a  dredge  for  heavy  ground  be 
justified  in  constructing  a  dredge  to  work  a  similar  yardage  of 
lighter  ground.  Amortization  of  the  cost  of  equipment  should 
be  set  off  against  operating-costs,  and  no  extra  expenditure  be 
incurred  that  will  not  be  justified  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  operating-costs.  For  example,  assume  an  area  of  100  acres 
of  gravel,  11  yd.  deep,  and  containing  5,000,000  cu.  yd.  A 
13.5-ft.  boat  would  cost  about  $250,000  and  would  work  out 
the  area  in  less  than  two  years.  Assume  the  operating-cost  to 
be  4  cents  per  yard,  the  amortization  of  the  equipment  would 
be  5  cents  per  yard,  making  a  total  of  9  cents  per  yard.  A 
5-ft.  boat  would  cost  about  $85,000  and  would  work  out  the 
area  in  about  five  years.  Assume  the  operating-cost  to  be 
6  cents,  the  amortization  of  the  equipment  would  be  1.7  cents, 
a  total  of  7.7  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  installation  of  the 
smaller  capacity  boat  would  be  clearly  advisable.  Assume  the 
acreage  to  be  300  and  the  yardage  15,000,000.  The  operating- 
cost  of  the  large  boat  would  be  4  cents  and  the  amortization 
1.66G  cents,  a  total  of  5.666  cents  per  yard.  Two  5-ft.  boats  at 
a  total  cost  of  $170,000  would  be  required  to  handle  this  yard- 
age. The  operating-costs  would  be  6  cents  and  the  amortiza- 
tion 1.133  cents,  a  total  of  7.133  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Here 
the  installation  of  the  larijer  boat  is  clearly  advisable.     It  is 
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not  thoiiifht  necessary  to  enter  into  the  refinements  ot"  interest 
ealculutiuns  in  the  ahove  examples,  hut  wliere  the  operating- 
protits  are  large,  this  factor  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  value  of  the  plant  as  an  asset  after  the  area  has  heen  ex- 
hausted should  also  he  taken  into  consideration.  Tlie  engineer 
is,  of  course,  presumed  to  have  taken  cognizance  of,  and 
provided  for,  the  amortization  of  the  initial  investment  in 
presenting  his  report  to  his  j)rincipals.  Moreover,  he  may 
have  heen  sent  to  report  on  the  art-ii  as  a  tlredging  under- 
taking, and,  although  he  finds  that  it  is  n(»t  suitable  for  simple 
ilredsrinij  alone,  some  modified  form  or  some  method  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  industry  may  he  profitably  undertaken. 
It  is  incumljent  u}»on  the  engineer  to  use  the  greatest  care  in 
ascertaining  information  about  the  property,  and  the  greater 
his  ability  and  experience  the  more  valuable  will  his  report  be 
to  his  principals. 


Present-Day  Problems  in  California  Gold-Dredging. 

HV    t'HAHI.KS   .lAMN.  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
(Sau  FrancLsco  Meeting,  October,  I9n.) 

The  first  successful  bucket-elevator  dredge  to  operate  in  Cali- 
fornia was  put  in  commission  at  Oroville  in  March,  1898. 
There  had  been  numerous  previous  attempts  at  dredging,  but 
none  of  the  earlier  l)oats  proved  a  success.  The  gobl-miners 
in  California  early  conceived  the  idea  of  a  machine  to  dig  gravel 
from  the  beds  an<l  bars  of  auriferous  streams  that  were  inacces- 
sible by  the  methods  then  employed,  ajid  it  was  only  a  few- 
months  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  that  such  a 
machine  was  shipped  around  Cape  Horn  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  This  was,  liowever,  but  the  forerunner  of  many 
failures  in  gold-dredging,  and  was  soon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sacramento  river.  During  succeeding  years  many  other  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made,  and  it  was  not  until  1807  that  a 
dredge  of  the  single-lift  bucket-elevator  type  was  floated  on  the 
Yuba  river.  This  dredge  was  built  by  the  Hisdon  Iron  Works 
for  K  II.  Tostlethwaite,  and  would  probably  have  been  a  suc- 
■cess  if  it  had  been  operated  on  some  of  the  rich  Oroville  ground 
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instead  of  in  a  turbulent  stream,  where  tlie  dredge  was  wrecked 
during  a  flood,  and  was  not  repaired. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sketch-map  of  California,  showing  gold-dredging- 
areas. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  narrate  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
early  failures  in  gold-dredging,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  boat,  but  merely  to  touch  upon  this- 
in  a  general  way,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  wide  difference  in 
capacity  and  operating-cost  between  the  tirst  successful  dredge,, 
with  an  actual  capacity  of  600  cu.  yd.  per  day — though  its  rated 
capacity  was  in  excess  of  this — and  the  i»resent  modern  dredge 
with  15-cu.  ft.  buckets,  and  an  average  capacity  of  250,000  cu, 
yd.  per  month.  Even  this  enormous  capacity  has  several  times 
been  exceeded  on  monthly  runs.  The  first  successful  dredges- 
in  California  were  equipped  with  open-connected  buckets,  were 
operated  on  head-lines,  and  had  short-tray  tailings-stackers.  For 
a  number  of  years  dredges  of  this  type  were  used  with  varying 
success,  generally  on  shallow  and  easily-dug  gravel.  "When  at- 
tempts were  made  to  work  deeper  ground  and  cemented  gravel 
had  to  be  handled,  it  was  found  that  these  tirst  boats  were  too 
light,  and  it  was  necessary  to  install  heavier  machinery  to  with- 
stand the  increased  strain. 

The  modern  California-type  dredge,  with  close-connected 
buckets,  spuds,  and  belt-conveyor  for  stacking  tailings,  was  a 
gradual  development  through  years  of  experimenting.  This 
dredge  embodies  the  ideas  of  successful  operators,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  dredge-construction  and  operating- 
methods  in  California  are  far  ahead  of  those  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  dredges  built  in  California  cost  from 
$25,000  to  $265,000  each;  a  standard  8.5-cu.  ft.  boat  costing" 
from  $150,000  to  $175,000,  according  to  conditions  to  be  met 
in  operation.  With  great  improvements  made  in  dredge-con- 
struction, and  corresponding  reduction  in  operating-costs,  areas 
that  were  at  tirst  considered  too  low-grade  to  be  e([uipped  with 
a  dredge  are  being  profitably  worked,  and  the  go]d-j>roductiort 
from  this  source,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  re- 
ports, increased  from  $18,847  in  1898  to  $7,550,254  in  1910^ 
being  28.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold-production  of  the  State 
from  all  sources  for  the  last  year,  and  84.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
placer-gold  for  the  year.     The  production  by  dredging  during 
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1911  i.s  estimated,  as  closely  as  can  be  figured  at  this  date,  at 
^8,000,000.  Table  I.  shows  the  production  by  years  of  goM 
won  from  dredging-operationsin  California  from  1898  to  1911, 
being  a  total  of  more  than  $40,000,000. 

Tablk  I. — Production  by  Dreiiffes  of  Gold  in  California,  Years 

1898  to  1910. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1898,       . 

$18,847 

1905.     . 

.     $3,276,141 

1S99, 

133,812 

i9o«;.    . 

5,098,354 

1900, 

200,3«)9 

1907.     . 

5,0#;.-.,437 

v.m,     . 

471,934 

i      1908,     . 

..,.'.:;.,.■  i,',» 

l'H)2, 

S01,29.j 

1909,     . 

1  ,'.W2.,'J')0 

liK)3, 

.      l,488,o.V; 

1910.     . 

7,550,2.54 

VM)A, 

.     2.187,03.8 

1911,"  . 

S.OOO.OOO 

"  Eatimated. 

California  dredges  vary  in  size  from  3.5-  to  15-cu.  ft.  buckets. 
In  Alaska  some  dredges  are  equipped  with  buckets  as  small  as 
1.25  cu.  ft.  to  dig  shallow  ground,  and  are  reported  to  be  work- 
ing jirofitably.  A  15-ft.  Marion  dredge  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled on  the  Boyle  concession  in  Yukon  Territory.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  boat  will  no  doubt  encourage  and  be 
followed  by  farther  installations  of  the  larger-sized  boats  whore 
conditions  warrant  in  the  Far  Xorth.  While  electricity  is  the 
ideal  power  for  operating  dredges,  steam  has  been  successfully 
used  on  a  number  of  installations,  and  experience  has  proved 
the  merits  of  the  gasoline-  and  distillate-engine  for  this  work. 
There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  successful  development 
of  the  gas-producer  for  the  generating  of  electric  j>ower  will 
prove  an  important  factor  in  considering  future  dredging  of 
gravel-areas  in  districts  where  electric  power  or  water-power  for 
the  installation  of  hydro-electric  plants  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able. While  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  dre<lge- 
construction  in  this  article,  a  slu>rt  description  of  one  of  the 
modern  dredges  may  be  profitably  given  here.  A  fuller  de- 
scription of  a  dredge  of  this  character  has  been  publislied,' 
iilso  a  complete  record  of  dredges  constructed  in  California,^ 
written  by  W.  B.  Winston  and  Charles  .Tanin. 

Yuba  No.  13,  one  of  the  largest  gold-dredges  operatins  in 

'  3/inin</  and  Scientific  Prtt*,  Tol.  cili.,  Na  15,  p.  446  (Oct.  7,  191 1  . 

'  Guld  Dr«dging  in  California,  Bulletin  No.  57,  Chlifomia  State  Mining  Buroiu. 
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California,  was  put  in  commission  at  Hammonton,  in  Yuba 
River  basin,  Aug.  10, 1911.  This  dredge,  Fig.  2,  was  built  by  the 
Yuba  Construction  Co.,  and  is  one  of  five  practically  similar 
dredges  built  by  the  same  company  this  year.  It  required 
820,000  ft.  of  lumber  for  the  hull  and  housing  the  hull ;  its 
dimensions  are  150  l)y  58.5  by  12.5  ft.,  with  an  overhang  of 
5  ft.  on  each  side,  making  68.5  ft.  total  width  of  housing.  The 
digging-ladder  is  of  plate-girder  construction  and  designed  to 
dig  65  ft.  below  water-level,  and  is  equipped  with  ninety  15- 
cu.  ft.  buckets  arranged  in  a  close-connected  line.  The  entire 
weight  of  the  digging-ladder  and  bucket-line  is  approximately 
700,000  lb.  The  washing-screen  is  of  the  revolving  type,  roller- 
driven,  and  is  9  ft.  in  diameter  by  50.5  ft.  long  and  weighs 
111,721  lb.  Two  steel  spuds  are  used,  each  weighing  over  44 
tons.  The  ladder-hoist  winch  has  a  double  drum,  and  weighs 
67,016  lb.  The  swinging-winch  consists  of  eight  drums,  and 
weighs  34,193  lb.  The  stacker-hoist  winch  weighs  3,732  lb. 
The  gold-saving  tables  are  of  the  double-bank  type  and  have  an 
approximate  riffle-area  of  8,000  sq.  ft.  The  tailings-sluices  at 
the  stern  can  be  arranged  to  discharge  the  sand  from  the  tables 
either  close  to  the  dredge  or  at  some  distance  behind.  The  con- 
veyor stacker-belt  is  42  in.  wide  and  275  ft.  long,  on  a  stacker- 
ladder  of  the  lattice-girder  type,  142  ft.  long.  Xine  motors  are 
in  use  on  the  dredge,  with  a  total  rated  capacity  of  1,072  h-p. 
The  total  weight  of  hull  and  equipment  is  4,640,862  pounds. 

Natoma  No.  10  dredge,  now  under  construction,  is  equipped 
with  15-cu.  ft.  buckets,  and  will  have  a  steel  hull,  being  the 
first  dredge  operating  on  a  steel  hull  in  California.  The  hull 
will  be  150  by  56  by  10.5  ft.  and  will  have  a  total  weight  of 
920,000  lb.  This  is  about  one-half  the  weight  of  a  wooden  hull  to 
carry  the  same  machinery,  and  the  draft  of  the  boat  will  be  con- 
siderably lighter.     This  boat  will  be  in  operation  in  April,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  financial  success  of  gold-dredging,  most  of  the 
gravel-areas  of  California  have  been  explored.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  new  fields  as  rich  as  those  now  being 
worked  will  be  found,  but  it  is  possible  that  areas  considered 
unprofitable  for  dredging,  even  within  recent  years,  will  be 
worked  in  the  future. 

Table  II.  gives  in  a  general  way  the  approximate  extent  of 
dredging-ground  in  the  best-known  dredging-districts  in  Call- 
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Fig.  2. — Yiba  No.  13,  a  15-cu.  ft.  Dredge. 


Fig,  ;>. — Bucket-Scraper  Plant  at  Work. 
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l"i<..  4 — .'i.o-KT.  RiisDOX  Dreik;e  Operating  in  thk  American  Kivkr. 


Fio.  o.— Tarr  Goli>-Washiso  Plaxt. 
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Fj(i.  0. — Hakbuk-Dkkdue  ;  Largej^i'  IiUCKp:T-DREDGE  Afloat  ;  54-(  r.  ft. 

Bucket.-;. 


VlV,     7. — a-cu.   FT.    BrcKKT   ANM)   Tl'MlU.ER   COMPARED   TO  A  64-rl'.  FT.   BUCKEP 

FROM  A  IIarhor-Dredoe.     ( L()l)nitz  A"  Co. ,  Renfrew,  Scotliuid.  ^ 
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fornia,  the  average  deitth  of  gravel,  and  the  value  per  cubic 
yard.  Much  of  thin  ground  lias  alrea<ly  been  dredged,  and 
Bome  areas  of  lower-grade  gravels  which  ultimately  may  be 
dredged  are  not  included. 

Table  II. —  Ureduhuj-aromul  in  Califonna. 


ConntJea. 


Butte 

Yuha 

I'lacer 

Sacramento 
Calaveras... 
Stanislaus.. 

Merced 

Shasta 

Siskiyou.... 
Trinity 


ToUl  Proved         Averace  ATcnure 

Dredfring-  Jiepth  of  Value  Per 

Ground.  Ground.  Cubic  Yard. 


Acre*. 

6.600 

3,600 
4.S0 

6,000 
g-W 
200 
400 
600 
350 
600 


Feel. 
30 
6.5 
38 
35 
18 
22 
20 
22 
3-5 
2.5 


15 
8 
II 
14 
14 
13 
II 
14 
15 


In  addition  to  the  lower-grade  gravel  being  worked  in  the 
future,  areas  considered  too  small  for  the  profitable  installation 
of  an  expensive  modern  dredge  will  be  equipped  witli  strong, 
lighter  designed,  and  less  expensive  boats,  and  also  with  re- 
built dredges  using  machinery  from  dredges  which  have  worked 
out  the  areas  for  which  they  were  built,  or  tliat  have  been  dis- 
mantled and  replaced  by  larger  boats.  The  machinery  of  some 
of  these  dismantled,  and  to  be  dismantled,  dreilges  is  in  good 
condition,  tit  for  many  years  of  working-life,  and  can  be  re- 
fitted on  a  new  hull  on  nearby  property  or  pri>perties  not  too 
difficult  of  access,  and  a  practically  new  dretlge  built,  in  some 
eases  at  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  original  boat. 
It  must  be  recogni/A'd  that  these  rebuilt  boats  may  not  always 
be  adapted  to  handle  tlie  gravel  with  as  low  operating-costs  as 
might  otherwise  be  attained,  but  the  smaller  expense  of  instal- 
lation will  prove  a  large  factor  in  their  selection  and  use. 
Dredges  that  were  first  constructed  in  Colora<lo,  but  proved 
unprofitable,  were  dismantle*!  and  their  machinery  useil  on 
hulls  in  California.  The  machinery  from  several  California 
dredges  has  been  moved  to  other  fields,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
Alaska.  Recent  examples  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the 
Scott  Kiver  dredge,  formerly  at  Callahan,  Siskiyou  county, 
where  it  was  unprofitable,  which  was  dismantled  and  the  ma- 
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chinery  moved  to  Trinity  Center,  Trinity  county.  The  Butte 
dredge,  having  worked  out  the  company's  holdings  at  Oroville, 
was  also  dismantled,  and  the  machinery  is  being  placed  on  a 
new  hull  near  Jenny  Lind,  Calaveras  county.  The  Scott  River 
dredge  was  put  in  commission  in  August,  1908,  and  was 
equipped  with  7.5-cu.  ft.  buckets.  It  was  not  quite  two  years 
in  operation,  being  shut  down  May  30,  1910.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Alta  Bert  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  H.  G.  Peake,  and  was  moved  to  its  ground  in  Trinity 
county.  The  estimated  cost  of  building  a  new  hull,  installing 
the  machinery,  including  a  28-mile  haul,  with  a  freight-cost 
exceeding  1  cent  per  pound,  and  building  a  power-transmis- 
sion line  of  5  miles,  is  $80,000.  The  Butte  dredge  was  put  in 
operation  during  November,  1902,  and  dismantled  in  July, 
1910.  It  was  equipped  with  3.5-cu.  ft.  buckets.  The  ma- 
chinery is  being  placed  on  a  new  hull,  and  includes  a  new 
bucket-line  of  4-cu.  ft.  buckets.  The  cost  of  the  installation, 
including  the  new  bucket-line,  has  been  estimated  at  $30,000. 
The  figures  given  for  moving  both  of  these  boats  must  be  con- 
sidered approximations  only,  as  they  are  not  oflicial. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  field  in  California  and  elsewhere  for 
the  installation  of  the  bucket-scraper  on  auriferous  areas  too 
small  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  dredges,  but  of  sufficient  gold- 
content  to  be  profitably  handled  by  the  scraper.  This  method 
of  handling  gravel  is  profitably  in  use  in  Siberia,  in  the  Kol- 
chan  mines,  at  the  present  time,  a  plant  built  by  the  New  York 
Engineering  Co.  having  been  installed  by  C.  W.  Puringtou. 
A  view  of  a  bucket-scraper  plant  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  In  Cali- 
fornia one  has  been  in  successful  operation  near  San  Andreas. 
This  machine  rests  upon  rollers,  by  which  it  is  moved  on  a 
plank  track.  It  delivers  to  a  set  of  trommels  and  gold- 
saving  tables  similar  to  those  on  a  dredge.  It  has  a  60-ft. 
boom  upon  which  the  scraper-bucket,  weighing  1.5  tons  and 
having  a  capacity  of  1.5  cu.  yd.,  works.  The  bucket  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  cable  working  over  a 
sheave  at  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  is  loaded  by  means  of  a 
drag-line  traveling  between  sheaves  in  front  of  the  floor-plate. 
Dumping  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  equalizing-cable  at- 
tached to  the  drag-line  and  on  the  front  of  the  bucket,  which 
passes  over  a  sheave  fastened  to  the  bucket-bale.     The  exca- 
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vator  is  turned  by  a  siuirle-druin  wiinlinif-eni^ine,  havin<;  two 
cables  attache<l,  wliereby  a  conii»lete  circle  can  be  made  and 
the  scraper-bucket  operated  on  all  sides.  The  machine  is  op- 
erated by  steam-power,  wood  being  used  as  fuel.  Thus 
equipped,  it  has  excavated  gravel  to  a  depth  of  35  ft.,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  worked  to  a  depth  of  oO  fuet. 

The  material  is  dumped  by  the  bucket  into  a  hopper  12  by 
12  ft.,  whicli  feeds  a  trommel-screen  4.5  by  22  ft.,  the  upper 
part  of  which  has  f-in.  perforations,  the  perforations  of  the 
lower  18  in.  being  0.75  in.  The  oversize  discharges  to  a  belt- 
conveyor  stacker;  the  undersize  passes  over  Hungarian  ritHes, 
and  tlifii  to  a  riffled  sluice-box  in  which  quicksilver  is  deposited, 
and  tinallv  to  a  20-ft.  sluice-wav  in  which  cocoa  mattiuij  is  used. 
Water  is  pumped  into  the  hopper  to  wash  the  material  through 
the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  and  stacker  are  operated  by  a 
15-h-p.  electric  motor,  and  the  whole  washing-apparatus  is 
mounted  on  rails.  It  requires  two  men  on  the  excavator  and 
one  on  the  washer.  Accurate  figures  of  operating-costs  are 
not  at  present  available,  but  are  understood  to  approximate  16 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  At  the  Kolchan  mines  it  is  claimed  that 
exclusive  of  management-charges,  which  are  high,  the  cost  of 
washing  24,400  cu.  yd.  for  July  was  14  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
While  these  machines  cannot  be  compared  with  modern  dredges 
in  capacity  and  operating-costs,  it  is  claimed  by  those  familiar 
with  the  operation  that  there  is  a  good  field  under  suitable 
conditions  for  their  use  in  places  where  it  is  impracticable  to 
install  dredges. 

The  dipper-dredge  has  been  successfully  operated  on  small 
areas  at  Oroville  and  elsewhere,  but  does  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval _^among  dredge-operators  in  general,  who  contend  that 
the  efficiency  of  these  boats,  both  as  to  yardage  and  gold-sav- 
ing capacity,  is  not  up  to  that  of  the  standard  type.  These 
boats  have  a  low  first-cost  (about  $25,000,  f.o.b.  factory)  and  are 
built  with  buckets  of  from  1.25-  to  2.5-cu.  yd.  capacity.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  dealers  and  some  operators  that  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  there  is  a  field  for  this  type  of  dredge:  (1) 
where  the  ground  is  somewhat  shallow :  (2)  where  the  extent 
of  the  ground  is  not  sutfieient  to  warrant  the  installation  of  a 
costly  dredge ;  (3)  where  the  material  is  of  a  rough  character, 
boulders,  and  stumps ;    (4)  where  the  ground  is  mixed  with 
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more  or  less  clay,  as  the  dipper  will  relieve  itself  notwithstand- 
ing the  adhesiveness  of  the  material. 

The  reported  successful  operation  of  a  small  Risdon  dredge  on 
the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  near  Forest  Hill,  Placer 
county,  under  conditions  thought  by  many  to  be  impossible  for 
operation,  will  undoubtedly  encourage  other  installations  in 
rivers  at  times  torrential.  A.  A.  Tregidgo  is  now  promoting 
a  company  for  the  dredging  of  gravel  some  distance  below  this 
place.  Without  attempting  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  either  of 
these  undertakings,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  them  as  engi- 
neering problems,  and  their  success  will  draw  considerable  at- 
tention to  similar  gravel-areas  in  this  State  and  elsewhere. 
While  gold-dredging  in  California  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
gravel-areas  some  distance  from  the  main  river-channels,  it  is 
claimed  that  a  small  boat,  with  some  modifications  in  the  hull 
to  suit  the  river  conditions,  and  adapted  for  work  in  a  swift  cur- 
rent, with  head-line  and  mooring-winches  of  greatly  increased 
strength,  can  be  profitably  operated,  even  in  the  winter  months, 
in  the  California  rivers  where  not  in  conflict  with  the  present 
debris  laws.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  a  small  dredge,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Tregidgo  to  operate  a  hydraulic  elevator  on  the 
same  property,  water  being  available  at  a  head  of  1,000  ft. 
This  water  will  first  be  used  at  a  head  of  400  ft.  to  generate 
electric  power  to  be  transmitted  to  the  dredge.  From  this  point 
the  water  will  have  a  head  of  600  ft.,  to  be  used  in  the  hydraulic 
elevator.  In  addition  to  these  enterprises,  there  are  several 
proposed  dredge-installations  on  somewhat  similar  areas  in  this 
State,  concerning  which  definite  information  is  not  available  at 
present.  Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  a  3.5-ft.  Risdon  dredge  operating 
in  the  American  river. 

The  suction-dredge  has  never  been  favorably  considered  in 
gold-dredging,  except  by  the  inventors  and  builders.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  interested  that  one  is  in  successful  operation 
in  Shasta  county,  and  another  in  Siskiyou  county,  though  other 
information  is  to  the  eftect  that  these  boats  were  not  a  financial 
success  and  are  no  longer  operating. 

A  method  closely  allied  to  dredging,  which  may  be  termed 
a  hybrid  of  dredge  and  hydraulic  mining,  is  attracting  much 
attention  in  California.  This  is  the  plant  of  the  Tarr  Mining  Co. 
at  Smartsville,  which  was  built  to  operate  the  old  Blue  Gravel  hy- 
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<lraulic  mine.  Fi<f.  5  is  a  view  of  tlie  |ilant.  Tliis  mine  was  u 
j»ro(lucer  in  early  days,  but  was  shut  down  by  the  Debris  Com- 
mission. This  company  believes  that  it  will  be  able  to  operate  in 
compliance  with  the  present  law,  ^Vom  an  engineering  stand- 
point, tlie  proposal  has  s(^)me  iiiterestiiiir  features.  Brictly,  it 
consists  of  hydraulicking  the  gravel-bank  to  a  sump  in  front  of  a 
stationary  dredge-building  of  concrete  and  sheet-iron,  where 
a  regular  steel-girder  dredge-ladder,  equipped  with  fifty-two 
7-cu.  ft.  buckets  elevates  the  gravel  to  a  trommel  45  by  6  ft, 
with  0,5-in,  holes.  From  the  screen  the  undersize  flows  to  gold- 
saving  tables  with  Hungarian  riffles  having  an  approximate 
area  of  4,600  s(j,  ft.  The  oversize  passes  to  a  l)elt-conveyor 
r)70  ft.  long,  built  in  two  sections,  each  section  being  driven  by 
a  .')0-h-p.  motor.  A  100-h-p.  motor  is  used  on  the  digging-ladder, 
and  a  30-h-p.  motor  on  the  revolving-screen.  At  the  end  of  the 
belt-conveyor  stacker  two  Bleichert  tramways  are  being  con- 
structed. These  will  afi'ord  a  much  larger  dumping-ground 
for  the  tailings. 

The  fine  material,  after  passing  over  the  gold-saving  tables, 
flows  through  a  bed-rock  tunnel  about  0,')  mile  long  and  is 
elevated  to  a  concentrating-plant  etjuipped  with  tables  of  the 
Overstrom  type.  The  material  first  passes  through  revolving- 
screens,  the  oversize  being  carried  outside  the  concentrator,  and 
the  undersize  to  the  tables.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  management 
that  this  plant  will  save  black  sand,  which  is  claimed  to  be  valu- 
able, and  any  gold  and  platinum  that  escapes  the  first  tables. 

The  concentrator  stands  several  hundred  feet  from  the  Yuba 
river,  and  a  concrete  dam  will  be  constructed  to  afford  a  set- 
tling-basin for  the  tailings.  This  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  Its  success  will  undoubtedly  mean  tliat  other 
properties  formerly  worked  as  hydraulic  mines,  whicli  have  been 
shut  down  by  the  Debris  Commissi(Hi,  will  be  operated  on 
somewhat  similar  lines.  The  equipment  of  such  a  property  is 
no  small  matter.  The  operating-cost  as  yet  is  purely  specula- 
tive. The  management  of  the  Tarr  company  does  not  believe 
that  tlie  cost  of  operating  the  plant  will  exceed  8  cents  per  cubic 
yard. 

On  Bonanza  creek,  in  the  Yukon,  :i  jiortable  bucket-elevator 
arranged  to  elevate  gold-bearing  gravel  t«>  a  system  of  portable 
sluices,  the  position  of  which  can  be  changed  wlien  necessary 
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to  obtain  a  new  dump,  has  been  in  more  or  less  successful  oper- 
ation by  the  Yukon  Gold  Co.  for  a  number  of  years,  but  only 
one  attempt,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  been  made  to  adjust  this 
method  to  California  gravels.  The  mode  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  sump  approximately  20  ft.  square,  with  a  depth  of 
from  14  to  16  ft.  below  bed-rock,  is  excavated  to  receive  the 
lower  end  of  the  elevator.  A  channel  or  bed-rock  sluice  empty- 
ing into  the  sump,  with  a  grade  of  5  in.  in  12  ft.,  is  excavated 
in  the  bed-rock  and  provided  with  riffles.  The  gravel-bank 
to  be  treated  is  hydraulicked  with  two  3-in.  giants,  and  a  third 
giant  sluices  the  gravel  to  the  sump,  from  which  the  buckets 
elevate  it  to  a  riffled  sluice  about  25  ft.  high.  The  elevator- 
ladder  is  equipped  with  buckets  of  3  cu.  ft.  capacity,  close-con- 
nected, and  driven  by  a  50-h-p.  motor.  The  water  used  in  the 
upper  sluice  is  pumped  from  the  sump  by  one  12-in.  centrifugal 
pump  belted  to  a  100-h-p.  motor,  and  one  8-in.  pump  driven  by 
a  50-h-p.  motor.  A  derrick  with  a  long  boom  is  placed  in  a 
position  convenient  for  handling  any  large  boulders.  Records 
of  operating-cost  have  not  been  made  public  by  the  Yukon 
Gold  Co.,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  use  of  these  machines 
will  be  discontinued  or  considerable  changes  made  in  the  method 
of  operating  them. 

A  soraewdiat  similar  machine  was  operated  a  few  months 
during  1910  at  Poker  Bar,  Trinity  county.  This  was  installed 
by  R.  E.  Whitcomb,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15,000.  The 
motive-power  was  steam,  wood  being  used  as  fuel.  The  expenses 
of  operation  were  great,  but  no  accurate  data  are  obtainable  at 
present.  It  is  said  that  the  operation  of  the  machinery  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  the  value  of  the  gravel-area,  and  it  is 
reported  that  a  dredge  will  be  installed  this  year.  The  manage- 
ment contemplates  moving  a  Marion  dipper-dredge,  formerly 
successfully  operated  at  Oroville,  and  which  had  turned  over 
the  holdings  of  the  original  company.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
dredge  can  be  put  in  operation  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  62  bucket-elevator  dredges  operating  in 
California,  and  five  under  construction.  Of  the  six  dredges 
put  in  commission  in  1911,  four  have  been  built  by  the  Yuba 
Construction  Co.  and  are  equipped  with  Bucyrus  machinery 
and  15-cu.  ft.  buckets,  one  was  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
and  equipped  with  8.5-cu.  ft.  buckets,  and  one  by  the  Risdon 
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Iron  Works  with  4-eii.  tt.  backets.  One  of  those  under  eon- 
Btniction  has  buckets  ot"  lo  cu.  ft.  capacity,  one  7.o-,  one  7-, 
one  5-,  and  one  4-cu.  ft.  buckets. 

It  is  interesting  t<»  note  that  of  the  62  dredges,  which  are 
operated  by  28  cornpatiies,  30  are  operated  by  three  companies 
controlled  by  W.  P.  Ilanimon  and  associates,  distributed  among 
three  counties,  as  follows:  Butte  county,  8;  Yuba  county,  13; 
Sacramento  county,  9.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
great  progress  and  improvement  is  due  in  a  great  njeasure  to 
the  enterprise  and  successful  operations  ot  Mr.  Ilammon  and 
his  associates.  Couch  dredge  No.  1,  the  first  successful  bucket- 
elevator  dredge  put  in  commission  in  the  State,  was  financed 
by  Mr.  Ilammon  and  the  late  Thomas  Couch,  an<l  it  seems 
eminently  fitting  that  Mr.  Ilammon  should  be  the  leading  gold- 
dredging  operator  in  California,  and  in  control  of  the  largest 
dredging  comjtanies  in  America. 

What  seems  to  be  a  record  in  dredge-construction  and 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  building  of  the  dredge  for  the  Julian 
Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.  on  Osbourn  creek,  near  Nome, 
Alaska.  This  dredge  was  constructed  by  the  Union  Construc- 
tion Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  The  dredge  was  shipi»ed  from  San 
Francisco  on  June  1,  arriving  at  Xome  June  13.  On  June  17 
the  company  commenced  hauling  material,  and  on  July  22  the 
dredge  was  completed  and  operations  started.  The  dredge-hull 
is  30  by  60  by  6.5  ft.  It  is  e([uipped  with  34  open-connected  2.7o- 
cu.  ft.  buckets,  and  is  designed  to  dig  14  ft.  beltnv  water-level. 
Power  is  furnished  by  gasoline-engines  as  follows:  one  oO-h-j*. 
for  digging-ladder,  winches,  and  screen;  one  30-h-p.  for  |»ump; 
one  7-h-p.  for  lighting  apparatus;  a  total  of  87  h-p.  Distillate 
costs  at  Nome  21  cents  per  gallon.  Operating-expenses  at 
present  range  from  $110  to  $125  per  day,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  dredge  is  from  1,000  to  1,300  cu.  yd.  per  day,  indicating  an 
operating-cost  of  from  10  to  11  cents  per  cubic  yard,  exclusive  of 
repairs.  The  cost  of  the  dredge  complete  and  in  operation  was 
$45,000.  The  Union  Construction  Co.  also  Ituilt  a  similar 
dredire  for  dred^rini;  tin,  near  Cape  York,  this  latter  beintr  the 
first  tin-dredging  operation  to  be  carried  on  in  America.  Its 
future  will  he  watche<l  with  interest  and  may  be  followed  by 
further  installations. 

With  the  development  of  the  gold-dredge  to  its  present  effi- 
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ciency,  the  question  is  often  raised  as  to  when  the  limit  in  size 
for  economic  dredge-installation  will  be  reached.     Much  de- 
pends  upon    the  conditions   met  in  operation.     There  is   no 
question  as  to  the  mechanical  possibility  of  larger  buckets.     In 
Boston  harbor  a  bucket-elevator  dredge  equipped  with  buckets 
of  2  cu.  yd.  capacity  has  been  successfully  operating  for  some 
years  on  harbor-work,  and  on  the  Danube  river  in  Germany  a 
bucket-elevator  dredge  having  2.5-cu.  yd.  buckets  is  now  in 
operation.     Fig.  6  is  a  view  of  a  harbor-dredge  equipped  with 
2-yd.  buckets,  and  a  5-ft.  and  a   54-ft.  bucket  are  shown   in 
Fig.  7.     "While  the  mechanical  possibilities  have   thus   been 
proved,  to  apply  such  radical  changes  in  size  to  the  gold-dredge 
of  to-day  would  necessitate  an  entirely  different  arrangement 
of  the  gold-saving  tables  and  would  probably  result  in  a  general 
modification  of  the  whole  gravel-washing  apparatus  now  in 
use.     Even  the  most  optimistic  advocates  for  increasing  the 
size  of  the  dredge-buckets  would  hesitate  at  recommending  a 
2-cu.  yd.  bucket,  which  is  nearly  four  times  the  present  size  of 
the  buckets  on  the  largest  gold-dredges  in  operation,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  engineers  who  believe  that  the  bucket-elevator 
dredge  with  buckets  having  a  capacity  of  1  cu.  yd.  will  be  con- 
structed before  long.     While  a  dredge  of  this  character  would 
necessarily  be  equipped  with  heavier  machinery  and  a  larger 
hull  than  those  on  the  present  15-cu.  ft.  boats,  it  is,  as  before 
stated,  quite  possible  that,  with  modifications  of  the  washing- 
apparatus,  the  hull  of  the  1-cu.  yd.  dredge  may  not  be  propor- 
tionately larger.     The  present  15-cu.  ft.  boats  have  a  hull  60  by 
150  by  12.5  ft.,  with  a  deck  overhang  of  5  ft.  on  either  side, 
making  a  total  width  of  70  ft.     The  gold-saving  tables  are  of 
the  double-bank  type  and  have  an  approximate  area  of  7,000  to 
8,000  sq.  ft.     Without  some  change  in  the  washing-apparatus, 
it  can   readily  be  seen  that  14,000  sq.  ft.  of  table-area  would 
either  necessitate  a  hull  of  greatly  increased  size,  or  additional 
tiers  of  tables,  for  which  an  increased  length  of  bucket-ladder 
would  be  required  to  elevate  the  gravel  to  the  additional  height, 
or  a  general  change  in  the  design  of  the  boat.     Practice  has 
demonstrated  that  when  digging  free-washing  gravel  the  table- 
area  of  the  15-ft.  boats  is  considerably  in  excess  of  all  require- 
ments, and  some  operators  contend  that  it  would  not  be  neees- 
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sary  to  increase  the  table-area  prof»ortiunally  wlieii  Imckets  of 
1  cu.  yd.  capacity  are  constructed. 

There  may  be  a  tieUl  for  dredges  of  this  size,  for  instance,  in 
the  Onjville  and  Folsoin  fields,  t<j  re-dred^^e  the  tailings-piles 
left  from  the  first  dredging-oi>erations.  After  many  of  the 
cobbles  have  been  removed  for  the  rock-crushing  plants,  the 
ground,  if  dredged,  will,  in  many  cases,  yield  a  fair  return. 
EMpecially  would  this  be  the  case  in  the  areas  where  the  early 
dredges  worked,  as  the  gold-saving  apparatus  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful dredges  was  not  as  etiicient  as  that  in  present  use. 

In  achlition  to  the  gold  recovered  from  the  gravel,  the  re- 
clamation of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  might  be  a 
considerable  factor  in  estimating  the  total  profit  to  be  won  from 
tlie  installation  of  a  mammoth  dredge  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  first  dredges,  in  turning  over  the  ground,  necessarily  de- 
posit the  top  soil  on  the  bottom,  and  the  gravel  and  boulders  from 
the  tailings-stacker  on  top  of  this.  After  much  of  the  coarser 
gravel  is  removed  for  rock-crushing  operations,  with  some  such 
arrangement  as  that  which  is  being  tried  out  in  New  Zealand  in 
re-scnling  experiments,  this  soil  now  below  the  gravel  coubl,  in 
re-dredging,  to  a  great  extent  be  deposited  on  the  top  of  the 
coarser  material.  In  reclaiming  the  dredged  land  it  is,  no 
doubt,  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  successful  experiments  of  the  Xatomas 
Consolidatetl  and  others  in  planting  eucalyptus  trees  on  dredged 
land  after  the  larger  gravel  has  been  removed,  no  re-soiling 
being  necessary.  Any  estimate  of  the  operating-cost  of  a  dredge 
of  this  character  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation,  but  there  seems 
every  reason  to  expect  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  or  in 
re-dredging  some  of  these  previously-dredged  areas,  a  very  \o\\' 
operating-cost  would  be  obtained. 

The  operating-cost  of  dredging  is  always  a  matter  of  interest, 
but  working-costs  cannot  be  fairly  used  in  comparison  unless 
uniform  methods  of  determining  them  are  employed,  and  also 
unless  operating-conditions  are  somewhat  similar.  As  in  other 
branches  of  the  mining  industry,  it  may  also  be  said  that  the 
apparent  operating-cost  is  in  a  great  measure  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping. As  the  time  available  for  preparing  this  article  was 
limited,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prepare  new  data  on 
working-costs  of  dredges  in  California,  so  I  have  utilized  a  table 
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prepared  last  year  by  me  (Table  III.).^  Under  similar  conditions, 
the  operating-costs  are  practically  the  same.  The  new  boats 
have  not  been  working  long  enough  to  make  any  figures  of 
operating-cost  of  much  value,  but  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  under  the  same  conditions  appreciably  lower  the  costs  ob- 
tained by  the  13.5-ft.  boat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  average  operating-cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  the  large  companies  working  in  California 
during  1910.  The  Yuba  Construction  Co.,  for  the  year  ended 
Feb.  28,  1911,  handled  13,970,728  cu.  yd.  at  a  total  cost  of 
5.67  cents  jier  cubic  yard.  The  j^atomas  Consolidated  handled, 
for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1910,  a  total  of  15,989,525  cu.  yd. 
at  a  total  cost  of  4.52  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  during  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1911,  a  total  of  10,793,891  cu.  yd.  at  a 
total  operating-cost  of  3.78  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  company 
has  put  in  commission  during  this  year  three  dredges  with 
buckets  having  a  capacity  of  15  cu.  ft.,  one  being  in  the  Feather 
River  division  at  Thermalito,  and  two  in  the  Folsom  division  on 
Rebel  hill.  These  two  boats  are  now  satisfactorily  handling 
ground  that  for  a  long  time  was  considered  too  difficult  for 
economical  dredging.  The  gravel  is  deeper  and  more  compact 
than  any  other  in  the  district,  and  dredge  No.  8  is  handling 
ground  containing  much  stiff  clay.  The  Oroville  Dredging, 
Ltd.,  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1910,  handled  5,661,612  cu. 
yd.  at  a  total  cost  of  5.05  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

*  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  vol.  ci.,  No.  5,  p.  151  (July  30,  1910). 
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Electrolytic  Refining  at  the  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  DURHAM,  E.  M.,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  li)lL) 

The  refinery  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  takes  the  ballion 
purchased  by  the  receiving  department,  and  carrying  more 
than  200  parts  of  precious  metals  in  1,000,  or,  in  mint  parlance, 
over  200  fine,  and  separates  and  refines  the  various  metals  con- 
tained therein,  using  electrolytic  processes  exclusively. 

Bullion  containing  silver  is  treated  in  cells  charged  with  a 
nitric  electrolyte.  These  cells  produce  fine  silver  and  leave  a 
residue  rich  in  gold. 

The  residue  from  the  silver-cells,  together  with  crude  gold- 
bullion,  is  treated  in  cells  having  a- chloride  electrolyte.  These 
produce  fine  gold  and  leave  a  residue  containing  silver  chloride. 
The  latter  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  wnth  zinc  and  is 
then  treated  in  the  silver-cells. 

The  various  waste  solutions  and  the  wash-waters,  after  being 
freed  from  the  bulk  of  their  precious  metals,  still  contain 
copper  and  other  metals.  These  are  removed  by  scrap-iron, 
and  are  then  treated  in  the  copper-cells,  having  a  sulphate 
electrolyte.  These  cells  produce  pure  copper,  and  collect  a  resi- 
due containing  lead,  some  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  metals 
of  the  platinum  group  that  were  in  the  bullion.  This  residue 
is  relatively  small,  and  is  melted  into  bars  and  stored  until 
suflicient  accumulates  to  warrant  treating  it  for  platinum,  etc. 

The  refinery  occupies  three  large  and  three  small  rooms. 
The  large  ones  are,  a  melting-room,  30  by  34  ft. ;  a  cell-room,  39 
by  46  ft. ;  and  a  w^ash-room,  30  by  33  ft.  The  small  rooms  are 
used  as  foreman's  oflice,  laboratory,  and  generator-room,  re- 
spectively. 

The  methods  here  described  are  those  in  use  in  December, 
1909,  when  notes  for  the  present  paper  were  taken. 
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An  outline  of  the  system  is  shown  by  tlie  diagram,  Fiir.  1, 
which  gives  the  order  of  events  and  the  interdependence  ot"  the 
various  operations  in  a  brief  form. 

1.    The  Apparatus. 

A.  The  Anodes  are  made  up  of  crude  silver- bullion,  together 
with  gold-bullion  that  is  too  low  in  gold  to  be  easily  made  up 


Y 3'6X'^ — ± »j 

HORIZONTAL  SECTION  THROUGH  BURNER 


:j'6V" 

VERTICAL  SECTION  ON  Y  Y 


VERTICAL  SECTION  ON  X  X 

Fi(.   "J.— Meltinu-Fiknace. 


into  gold  anodes.  The  endeavor  is  t..  make  a  niixturt-,  such  that 
the  anodes  will  run  about  600  thousandths  in  silver,  800  thou- 
sandths in  gold,  and  the  remaining  100  thousandths  in  ]>ase 
metals.  The  metal  is  melted  in  No.  100  graphite  crucibles,  in 
Rockwell  melting-furnaces  ot  the  "open-top  mint  type."  ht-ated 
with  crude  oil.  A  drawing  of  these  furnaces  is  given  in  Fiir.  2. 
The  furnaces  are  used  for  melting  b..th  the  crude  metals  for 
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the  anodes,  and  the  line  gold-  and  silver-products  of  the  re- 
finery that  are  to  be  cast  into  bars.  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the 
melting-room.  In  the  background  are  the  furnaces;  in  the 
foreground,  to  the  left,  is  a  truck-load  of  anodes ;  in  the  center 
a  truck  loaded  with  gold  bars  (dark),  and  behind  it  a  truck 
loaded  with  silver  bars  (white). 

The  anodes  are  cast  in  open  cast-iron  molds,  and  are  of  the 
dimensions  given  in  Fig.  4.  They  are  suspended  from  the 
conductors  by  C-shaped  hooks  of  gold,  which  pass  through  the 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  anodes  and  over  bars  which  form  the 
conductors  for  the  current.  The  anodes  are  immersed  for  their 
full  depth  in  the  electrolyte. 


T" 


-i. 


Fig.  4. — Dimensions  of  Anode  for  both  the  Silver-  and 
THE  Gold-Cells. 


B.  The  Cathodes  are  made  of  sheets  of  silver,  1000  tine,  0.051 
in.  thick  (No.  16  B.  &  S.  gauge)  and  4  in.  wide.  They  are 
immersed  for  8.5  in.  in  the  electrolyte,  and  are  bent  over  at 
the  top  so  as  to  hang  from  the  conductors. 

The  crystallized  silver  that  collects  on  the  cathodes  is  loose 
and  is  removed  daily.  To  facilitate  this  stripping,  the  cathode 
sheets  are  treated  with  a  "  dope,"  consisting  of  silver  nitrate^ 
copper  nitrate,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  all  mixed  together,  and 
painted  on  with  a  rag.     The  sheets  are  then  dried  in  the  dry- 
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room.  One  dose  of"  tliis  dope  lasts  two  or  tliree  months:  then 
the  deposits  begin  to  stick,  and  the  plates  are  re-treated. 

C.  The  Electrolyte  consists  of  water  with  3  per  cent,  of  silver, 
as  silver  nitrate,  from  1.5  to  2.5  of  free  nitric  acid,  and  a  little 
glue.  The  latter  is  dissolved  and  poured  in  as  a  thick  liquid. 
The  effect  of  the  glue  is  to  toughen  the  <leposit  of  silver  on 
the  cathode. 

The  electrolyte  dissolves  and  retains  the  copper  and  otlier 
soluble  base  metals.  These  do  no  harm  until  the  solution  be- 
comes so  strong  that  the  purity  of  the  silver  deposited  on  the 
cathodes  is  affected,  when  it  has  to  be  changed. 
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Fto.  5. — Silver-Cell,  of  Brown  Earthenware,  vsed  for  both  the 
Horizontal  ani>  the  Vertical  Processes. 

D.  Tlw  Cells  are  of  brown  earthenware  and  their  dimensions 
are  sliown  in  Fig.  5.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  arc  too 
shallow  for  advantageous  work.  There  is  only  a  small  sjtace 
between  the  bottom  of  the  cell  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
anodes,  and  the  slimes  that  collect  in  this  space  soon  cause 
short-circuits  which  stop  the  action  of  the  cell.  A  new  set  of 
cells,  18  in.  deep  inside,  instead  of  12  in.,  is  about  to  be  in- 
stalled. These  deeper  cells  will  allow  longer  cathodes  to  be 
used,  and,  since  the  cores  that  have  to  be  re-treated  will  be  of 
the  same  size,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
metal  to  be  re-treated. 

The  cells  are  placed  end  to  end  in  a  double  row  on  two  long 
benches,  12  on  one  bench  and  6  on  the  other.  This  allows  all 
the  cells  to  be  easily  inspected  and  attended  to,  from  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  benches.  These  cells  are  the  dark  ones  on 
the  second  and  third  benches  in  Fig.  0. 
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The  anodes  and  cathodes  are  hung  in  alternate  rows  from 
maple  strips,  2|  in.  apart  from  center  to  center,  which  extend 
across  the  cells.  Along  the  top  of  each  is  laid  a  gold  strip, 
bent  into  the  form  of  an  inverted  trough.  These  gold  strips 
are  connected  by  screws  alternately  to  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive bus-bars,  and  form  the  conductors.  There  are  19  of  these 
across  each  cell,  10  supporting  four  cathodes  each  and  9  support- 
ing four  anodes  each.  The  bus-bars  are  of  copper  and  extend 
along  the  main  wooden  frame  that  covers  the  top  of  the  entire 
bench  of  cells.  All  woodwork  and  the  copper  bars  are  coated 
with  "  biturine  solution,"  an  asphaltic  paint  that  comes  from 
Australia,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  acids. 


Outline  of  Path 
of  Entire  C 


u,,eut[J>^;j 

mr^Trr-j  nnm  rn  ^ 


Fig.  7. — Diagram  op  Path  of  Current  through  the  Vertical 
Silver-Cells. 

The  solution  in  the  cells  is  kept  in  motion  by  two  glass  pro- 
pellers in  each  cell.  This  prevents  the  heavier  solutions  from 
settling  to  the  bottom,  and  makes  the  deposition  uniform  over 
the  whole  cathode. 

Each  propeller,  2  in.  across,  is  made  in  one  piece  with  a 
glass  rod,  which  runs  up  vertically  between  the  electrodes,  and 
is  driven  by  a  cord  running  in  a  grooved  pulley  at  its  top. 
The  vertical  glass  rods,  as  well  as  the  line-shaft,  are  carried  by 
a  wooden  frame  above  the  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

E.  The.  Current  is  a  direct  one  of  15  volts,  and  passes  through 
the  18  cells  in    series,  as  shown  in  Fig.   7.     The  amount  of 
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current  is  Biivli  as  to  give  a  den.sity  <>!'  H.3  amperes  jicr  .-'juarf 
foot  of  cathode-surface.  There  are  4U  catliodes  [ter  cell  ami 
each  has  a  normal  immersion  of  8.0  in.  The  end  rows  of 
cathodes  have  only  one  effective  surface,  so  the  total  cathode- 
surface  per  cell  is : 

(2x8x4)+  (2  X  4)  =  72  surfaces,  or  ^-  ^^  "*  ^  ^••■'  =  17  -j.  it. 

The  total  current  required  is  theref<jre  17  X  8.3  =  141  amperes. 

Fig.  8  is  a  view  of  the  generator-room  and  shows  the  ma- 
•;hine8  and  the  switch-hoard.  The  generators  are  driven 
by  current  obtained  from  a  public  power-line  and  furnish 
direct  current  of  the  required  potential  for  the  different  opera- 
tions. 

F.  Centrifugal  Machines  are  used  to  separate  the  moisture 
from  the  different  products  of  the  refining  jirocess,  and  to  wash 
them  free  from  soluble  matter.  There  are  two  of  these 
machines.  No.  1  belongs  primarily  to  the  silver  process,  and 
is  used  exclusively  for  silver  or  products  charged  with  nitric 
compounds.  Xo  material  containing  chlorides  is  ever  placed  in 
it.  Centrifugal  Xo.  2  is  similar  to  Xo  1,  but  is  reserved  for 
the  gold  process  and  for  solutions  carrying  chlorides. 

The  rotors  of  the  centrifugals  are  of  earthenware  and  pr«v 
vided  with  ducts  for  the  escape  of  the  liquids.  When  in  use, 
the  rotor  is  lined  with  one  thickness  of  7-oz.  duck,  and  in  this 
bag  is  placed  the  material  to  be  treated.  A  ditlereiit  fiiter-bair 
is  kept  for  each  different  kind  of  material  that  is  washed. 

All  the  products  of  the  silver  i»rocess  can  be  dried  suffi- 
ciently in  the  centrifugals,  so  that  they  can  be  transferred  to 
the  crucibles  an<l  melted. 

Fig.  9,  a  view  of  the  wash-room,  sh«>ws  the  centrifugals  with 
their  driving  motors. 

2.   Operation  and  Products. 

Brietiy,  the  anodes  are  dissolved ;  pure  silver  collects  on  the 
cathodes;  copper  and  other  metals  forming  soluble  nitrates  go 
into  the  bath,  and  gohl  and  other  insoluble  metals  are  left  as  a 
sponge  on  the  anodes. 

As  the  dissolving  action  progresses,  the  anodes  are  taken  out 
at  intervals  and  the  sponge  of  insoluble  metals  is  shaken  off 
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into  an  earthenware  jar,  bj  knocking  them  against  its  sides. 
This  spongy  material  is  crude  or  black  gold  with  about  10  per 
cent,  of  silver  and  1  per  cent,  of  base  metals.  After  washing 
in  centrifugal  machine  No.  2,  it  is  melted  into  anodes  for  the 
gold  process. 

When  the  anodes  are  eaten  down  so  that  they  barely  hold 
together  (which  takes  about  48  hr ),  they  are  removed,  all  the 
loose  spongy  material  is  knocked  off,  and  the  hard  cores  that 
remain  are  treated  in  the  horizontal  cells,  to  be  described  later. 
New  anodes  are  then  hung  in  their  places. 

So  long  as  the  electrolyte  contains  an  ample  supply  of  silver, 
this  is  deposited  in  preference  to  the  base  metals. 

The  electrolyte  is  tested  at  intervals  to  determine  its  strength 
in  silver,  and  if  this  test  shows  that  the  bath  is  too  low  in 
silver,  its  strength  is  brought  up  by  adding  strong  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

The  test  for  silver  is  made  by  gradually  adding  a  standard- 
ized solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate,  NH^SCN,  to  a  sample 
of  the  bath,  a  little  ferric  sulphate  solution  having  been  previ- 
ously added  as  an  indicator.  "When  all  the  silver  has  been 
precipitated,  the  ferric  salt  gives  a  red  color.  This  is  Volhard's 
method,  and  is  given  in  detail  by  Sutton.^ 

When  the  bath  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  copper  it  has 
to  be  changed,  since  the  silver  deposited  on  the  cathodes  begins 
to  be  contaminated  with  the  copper.  This  spent  electrolyte  is 
treated  in  the  scrap-copper  tank  to  recover  the  silver,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  scrap-iron  tank,  where  the  other  metals  con- 
tained in  it  are  caught,  as  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Copper-Refilling. 

The  pure  silver  collects  in  a  crystalline  condition  on  the  cath- 
odes, which  are  lifted  out  daily  and  cleaned  over  large  porcelain 
jars.  At  first,  the  deposit  is  loose  and  fern-like,  and  most  of 
it  can  be  removed  by  knocking  the  cathodes  against  the  sides 
of  the  jars.  Gradually  a  firmer  deposit  collects  that  will  not 
knock  otf,  and  this  has  to  be  removed  with  a  scraper,  when  it 
comes  away  in  sheets  and  leaves  the  cathode  entirely  clean. 
This  pure  silver  is  washed  in  centrifugal  machine  No.  1  until 
free  from  acid  and  soluble  salts,  and  then  is  whirled  until  dry 
enough  for  melting,  when  it  is  made  into  tine  bars. 

'   Volumetric  Arialy^,  7th  ed.,  p.  142  (1896). 
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A  second  product  of  this  process  consists  of  tlie  slime  that 
accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  This  contains  black 
gold  that  has  dropped  from  the  anodes,  as  they  dissolved,  and 
also  crystalline  silver  that  failed  to  stick  to  the  cathodes.  This 
slime  is  transferred  to  the  horizontal  cells  for  re-treatment. 

(In  some  plants,  the  anodes  are  incased  in  cloth  bags,  and 
the  black  gold  is  caught  before  it  can  drop  to  the  bottom,  and 
is  melted  for  gold  anodes,  without  further  treatment.) 

The  operation  in  the  horizontal  silver-cells  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  in  the  vertical,  but  the  mechanical  details  are  dif- 
ferent. There  are  two  independent  sets  of  the  horizontal 
cells,  each  liaving  three  cells  in  series.  These  show  at  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  first  and  second  benches  in  Fig.  6.  The 
anodes  consist  of  the  cores  of  the  silver  anodes  from  the  vertical 
cells,  the  slime  from  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  silver-cells,  and 
the  silver  reduced  from  the  silver  chloride  slime  from  the  gold- 
cells.  These  materials  are  contained  in  a  wooden  basket  or  tray. 
The  current  is  led  into  this  mass  by  a  "  candle,"  made  of  equal 
parts  of  gold  and  silver,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  buried  in 
the  material.  The  cathodes  consist  of  graphite  plates  on  the 
l)(»tt(>ni  of  the  cells.  The  crystalline  metallic  silver  is  deposited 
on  these  cathodes,  and  is  removed  at  intervals  with  a  long- 
handled  dipper  of  hard  rubber.  The  electrolyte  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  vertical  silver-cells.  The  current,  about  50  amperes, 
]»a88es  through  the  three  cells  in  series.  This  gives  a  current- 
density  of  14.3  amj)eres  per  square  foot  of  cathode  surface,  and 
requires  a  potential  of  5  volts  per  cell,  or  a  total  of  1;')  volts. 

The  baskets  are  made  of  maple,  and  all  the  joints  are  dove- 
tailed, so  that  there  is  no  metal  in  their  construction.  The 
bottoms  are  made  with  slats,  and  the  baskets  are  painted  all 
over  with  biturine  solution.  They  are  considerably  smaller 
than  the  cells,  so  that  the  deposited  silver  can  be  scraped  and 
gathered  from  the  cathodes  thnMigh  the  space  between  a 
basket  and  the  side  of  its  cell. 

The  material  to  be  treated  is  retained  on  five  layers  of  7-oz. 
duck  placed  in  each  basket,  and  the  edges  are  brought  up  on 
all  sides  above  the  toj^  of  the  basket.  This  cloth  shows  as  a 
white  frill  around  the  tops  of  these  cells  in  Figs.  6  and  14. 
The  baskets  are  suspended  in  the  electrolyte  by  cleats  resting 
on  the  tops  of  the  cells. 
VOL.  xui. — 51 
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The  material  left  in  the  basket,  after  all  the  silver  has  been 
dissolved,  is  crude  or  black  gold,  and  is  transferred  to  cen- 
trifugal machine  No.  1  and  washed.  It  is  then  dried  in  the 
drj-room,  melted,  and  used  with  other  metal  to  make  gold 
anodes  for  the  gold  process. 

The  spent  electrolyte  from  both  the  vertical  and  the  hori- 
zontal cells  contains  silver  nitrate  and  the  soluble  nitrates  of 
the  base  metals  that  were  in  the  original  bullion.  These  solu- 
tions and  the  nitric  wash-waters  from  the  centrifugal  machine 
are  passed  over  scrap-copper  suspended  in  wooden  tanks,  which 
precipitates  the  silver  and  leaves  the  base  nitrates  in  solution. 
These  tanks  are  in  the  wash-room,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  precipitated  silver  is  washed  and  dried  in  centrifugal 
machine  No.  1,  and  then  is  melted  and  cast  into  bars.  These 
are  added  to  melts  of  low-grade  gold  and  made  into  silver 
anodes  for  the  vertical  silver-cells.  At  times,  this  precipitated 
silver  has  been  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  to  make  silver  nitrate 
for  the  electrolyte,  but  it  is  often  impure,  and  a  better  electro- 
lyte is  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  silver ;  hence  the  practice  is 
not  common. 

The  solution  containing  the  base  nitrates  is  treated  as  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Copper-Refining. 

II.  Gold-Refining. 

The  process-tree.  Fig,  10,  gives  an  outline  of  the  process  of 
gold-refining,  and  shows  the  sequence  of  events  in  a  graphic 
form. 

1.    The  Apparatus. 

A.  The  Anodes,  of  the  same  size  as  the  silver  ones  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  are  made  from  high  grade  gold-bullion  and  crude  gold- 
products  from  both  the  gold  and  the  silver  refining  processes. 
They  carry  about  00  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  silver-content  be  limited  to  about  7  per  cent.,  since  a 
greater  amount  interferes  with  the  operations.  Copper  is  less 
objectionable  than  silver.  The  metal  for  the  anodes  is  melted 
in  the  furnaces  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  anodes,  hung  by 
Q-shaped  hooks  of  pure  gold  from  the  conductors  running 
across  the  top  of  the  cells,  are  immersed  7.5  in.  in  the  electro- 
lyte. 
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B.  The  Cathodes^  strips  of  pure  gold  4  in.  wide  by  0.012  in. 
thick  (No.  28  B.  &  S.  gauge),  weigh  about  4.5  oz.  They  are 
bent  over  at  the  top,  so  that  they  can  be  hooked  over  the  con- 
ductors crossing  the  top  of  the  cells.  They  are  immersed  to  a 
depth  of  6  in.,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cells  until  they 
weigh  about  160  oz.,  when  they  are  removed  and  used  as  the 
anodes  for  the  second  set  of  cells.  By  this  re-deposition  the 
fineness  of  the  final  product  is  raised  to  about  999.7. 

The  gold  is  deposited  on  the  cathodes  so  tightly  that  strip- 
ping is  impracticable,  and  when  the  final  cathodes  have  been 
formed,  the  deposit  with  its  original  cathode  sheet  is  all  melted 
down  together.  Hence,  the  original  strips  have  to  be  made  of 
pure  gold  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  product. 

C.  The  Electrolyte  is  a  trichloride  solution,  carrying  in  the 
first  set  of  cells  70  g.  of  gold  per  liter,  and  from  10  to  12  per 
cent,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  second  set,  only 
60  g.  of  gold  per  liter,  but  with  the  same  amount  of  acid. 

During  the  operation,  the  electrolyte  decomposes  and  drops 
particles  ofmetallic  gold,  which  collect  in  the  slimes.  This  lowers 
the  strength  of  the  solution  in  gold,  and  when  it  gets  below  4 
per  cent,  of  gold,  the  deposit  on  the  cathode  is  soft  and  tends 
to  crumble.  To  prevent  this,  the  bath  is  tested  daily  to  deter- 
mine its  strength  in  gold,  and  if  found  to  be  low,  is  restored  to 
the  desired  standard  by  the  addition  of  strong  solution. 

The  test  of  the  electrolyte  for  gold  is  made  with  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate.  A  solution  of  this  salt  is  made  up  ot 
such  strength  that  1  cc.  of  it  will  precipitate  27.5  g.  of  gold. 
Then,  to  a  liter  of  electrolyte  is  added  3.5  cc.  of  Fe  (NHJ^  (SOJ^ 
solution,  which  is  capable  of  precipitating  96.25  g.  of  gold — 
more  than  the  bath  is  likely  to  contain.  The  excess  of  the 
ferrous  salt  is  then  determined  by  titrating  with  potassium 
permanganate,  using  a  solution  such  that  1  cc.  of  K^Mn^.O^  will 
oxidize  1  cc.  of  Fe  (NHJjCSOJ,.  On  dropping  the  permanga- 
nate into  the  solution,  its  purple  color  is  destroyed  as  long  as 
any  of  the  ferrous  salt  remains,  but  when  the  latter  is  com- 
pletely oxidized,  an  additional  drop  will  retain  its  color,  indi- 
cating the  end  of  the  reaction. 

After  a  week,  the  electrolyte  becomes  spent  and  takes  on  a 
dirty  dark-green  color,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  copper-salts 
in  the  solution.     When   it   reaches  this  condition,  the  gold- 
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deposit  on   the  cathodes  i-  :">i\,  and   the  electrolyte  has   to   be 
changed. 

The  gold  chloride  tor  the  electrolyte  is  made  by  dissolving 
gold-bullion  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  aid  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Anodetj  of  gold  900  tine  are  hung  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  live  cells  slightly  larger  than  those  used  for  the  gold- 
retining  process,  and  the  cathodes,  also  of  gold,  are  hung  in 
]»orouH  cups  tilled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  On  passing 
a  current  of  500  amperes  at  25  volts  through  the  cells,  the 
anodes  are  dissolved,  giving  a  solution  of  gold  trichloride  in 
the  cells;  but,  owing  to  the  porous  cups,  there  is  no  gold  de- 
posited on  the  cathodes.     Since   hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are 
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liberated  in  the  pnx.o?,  it  is  perionued  umlor  a  glass-inclosed 
hood  connected  to  a  tiue,  shown  in  the  right  background  in 
Fig.  6.  The  gold  chloride  solution  obtained  from  these  cells 
has  a  strength  of  from  375  to  500  g.  of  gold  |»cr  liter. 

D.  The  Celts  are  of  white  royal  Berlin  porcelain,  and  have 
the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  eleetrolyte,  like  that  in 
the  silver-cells,  already  described,  is  kept  in  motion  by  one  glass 
propeller  in  the  center  of  each  cell,  revolved  by  a  vertical  glass 
rod. 

The  cells  are  placed  in  two  rows,  of  14  each,  on  a  long 
bench.     Those  on  one  side  form  the  first  set,  and  those  on  the 
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other  the  second  set,  for  re-treating  the  cathodes  formed  in  the 
first. 

The  space  between  adjacent  cells  is  covered  with  a  porcelain 
strip  about  1  by  3  in.  in  cross-section,  clamped  to  the  rim  of 
the  cells,  and  having  a  series  of  notches  to  receive  the  por- 
celain bars  which  support  the  conductors  across  the  tops  of 
the  cells  from  which  the  electrodes  are  hung. 

There  are  three  rows  of  anodes  and  four  rows  of  cathodes  in 
each  cell.  The  rows  of  anodes  alternate  with  the  rows  of  cath- 
odes, and  are  2f  in.  from  center  to  center.  There  are  two 
cathodes  on  each  row,  making  eight  cathodes  per  cell,  and  there 
are  three  anodes  on  each  of  two  rows,  but  only  two  on  the 
center  row,  making  eight  anodes  per  cell.  The  center  anode  is 
omitted  to  give  room  for  the  circulating  propeller.  The  drive 
for  the  propellers  is  similar  to  that  for  the  silver-cells.  The 
arrangement  of  these  parts  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  where  the  gold- 
cells  (white)  occupy  the  left  foreground. 

To  the  copper  bus-bars,  which  are  bolted  to  the  top  of  the 
porcelain  strips  between  the  cells,  are  screwed  the  ends  of  the 
conductors  that  extend  across  the  cells.  These  conductors  are 
gold  strips  bent  into  an  inverted  trough  shape,  and  fit  the  top 
of  the  porcelain  cross-bars.  The  electrodes  hang  from  these 
conductors. 

E.  The  Current^  a  direct  one  of  15  volts  potential,  passes 
through  the  14  cells  of  each  set  in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
requiring  nearly  1  volt  per  cell.  The  total  amount  of  current  is 
180  amperes.  There  are  eight  cathodes  in  each  cell  in  parallel, 
each  having  an  immersed  area  of  4  x  6  in.  =  24  sq.  in.  Four 
of  the  cathodes  have  both  sides  available  for  the  reception  of 
deposits  and  four  have  only  one  side  available,  thus  making  12 
cathode-surfaces  of  24  sq.  in.  each,  or  a  total  of  2  sq.  ft.  The 
current  being  180  amperes,  the  current-density  is  90  amperes 
per  square  foot  of  cathode-surface. 

F.  Cmtrifufial  3Iachine  No.  2  is  identical  with  Xo.  1,  de- 
scribed under  the  silver  process;  but  this  one  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  gold-products  and  material  charged  with  chloride 
waters,  which  would  precipitate  silver  chloride  if  it  came  in 
contact  with  solutions  of  silver-salts.  A  different  filter-bag  is 
used  for  each  kind  of  material.  This  machine  is  located  in 
the  wash-ro(nn  (Fig.  9). 
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G.  The  Drying-Room  is  of  brick,  has  an  iron  door,  is  heated 
with  steam  and  is  built  into  one  corner  of  the  cell-room.  It  i& 
about  5  by  6  ft.  It  shows  in  the  central  background  of  Fig.  6. 
It  is  used  to  dry  fine  gold  cathodes,  and  other  gold-products, 
before  charging  them  into  the  melting-pots. 

H.  Vats  and  Tabs. — The  vats  used  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  gold  from  the  spent  electrolyte  are  made  of  brown  earthen- 
ware and  stand  on  platform-trucks,  for  convenience  in  moving 
them  about.     They  are  2  by  4  ft.  in  area,  and  2  ft.  deep. 

The  tub  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  silver  chloride  to 
metallic  silver,  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  made  of 
wood,  and  lined  with  lead.  It  is  2  by  4  ft.,  and  2  ft.  deep,  and 
mounted  on  a  truck,  similar  to  the  earthenware  ones. 

2.   Operations  and  Products. 

Briefly,  the  anodes  are  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte,  and  re- 
fined gold  is  deposited  on  the  cathodes.  All  the  metals  in  the 
anodes,  including  those  of  the  platinum  group,  go  into  solution,, 
except  the  silver  and  some  lead.  The  last  two  form  chlorides- 
and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells  as  the  anodes  dissolve. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  the  anodes  is  left  as  undissolved  tops^ 
and  has  to  be  remelted. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  anodes  should  not  carry  more  than 
about  7  per  cent,  of  silver.  When  more  than  this  amount  is 
present,  the  coating  of  silver  chloride  that  forms  on  the  anodes 
is  thick  enough  to  retard  the  dissolving  action.  When  the 
anodes  contain  less  than  about  7  per  cent,  of  silver,  they  can 
be  treated  in  a  single  set  of  cells,  and  the  gold-deposit  on  the 
cathodes  will  be  considerably  over  999  fine.  But  when  more 
than  7  per  cent,  is  present,  so  much  silver  chloride  is  formed 
at  the  anodes  that,  in  dropping  ofi:,  some  of  it  is  caught  by  the 
circulating  currents,  and  carried  mechanically  to  the  cathodes,, 
where  it  clings  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  gold-deposit  and 
lowers  its  fineness  to  less  than  999.  When  handling  such 
anodes  high  in  silver,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  deposit 
the  gold  on  the  cathodes  of  one  set  of  cells,  and  then  transfer 
these  cathodes,  after  washing  them,  to  a  second  set  of  cells,, 
where  they  are  used  as  anodes  and  the  gold  is  redeposited 
almost  pure. 
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The  gol<l  anodes  are  made  exclusively  Iroin  the  irold 
from  the  silver-cells,  which  assays  about  875  thousandths 
gold,  from  100  to  125  thousandths  silver,  and  a  small  amount 
of  base  metals.  This  gives,  in  the  first  cells,  cathodes  about 
ft98.7  fiiR',  which,  on  being  re-treated  in  the  second  set  of  cells, 
produce  gold  about  999.7  fine.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  boil  the  crude  gold  from  the  silver-cells 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  before  casting  it  into  anodes 
for  the  gold-cells,  in  order  to  reduce  the  silver  to  less  that  7 
per  cent.  The  desire  to  do  away  with  this  acid  truatnient,  and 
still  produce  a  high  grade  of  gold-deposit,  led  to  the  experi- 
ment of  redepositing  the  first  gold  cathodes. 

The  same  amount  of  current  at  the  same  voltage  is  used 
in  both  sets  of  cells.  The  electrolyte  in  the  first  set  carries 
70  g.,  that  of  the  second  set  60  g.  of  gold  per  liter.  With 
the  exce[>tion  of  this  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  electro- 
lyte, the  operation  in  both  sets  of  cells  is  identical. 

The  gold  cathodes  from  the  second  set  of  cells  are  carefully 
washed  in  a  porcelain  filter,  dried  in  the  dry-room,  melted  and 
cast  into  tine  bars  about  1,000  oz.  in  weight,  which  may  be 
sold  as  "  mint  bars,"  or  alloyed  with  copper  and  made  into 
coins. 

The  copper  in  the  anodes  goes  into  solution  in  the  electro- 
lyte;  and  as  long  as  the  proper  amount  of  gold  is  maintained 
in  the  solution,  it  does  no  harm  until  the  amount  reaches  about 
4  per  cent.,  when  the  gold  l>egins  to  deposit  soft  and  fall  from 
the  cathode.     Then  the  electrolyte  lias  to  be  changed. 

The  metals  of  the  platinum  group  also  dissolve  in  the  elec- 
trolyte ;  and  while  they  occur  in  such  small  quantities  in  the 
bullion  that  they  can  hardly  be  detected,  the  tjuantity  accumu- 
lated in  the  solution  by  the  dissolving  of  numy  anodes  is  quite 
aj»preciable,  and  is  recovered  as  described  later,  under  Cop- 
per-Refining. 

The  silver  in  the  anodes  forms  at  the  anodes  insoluble  silver 
chloride,  a  part  of  which,  in  the  first  set  of  cells,  is  removed  at 
intervals  by  taking  out  the  anodes  and  brushing  and  jarring 
oft*  the  silver  chloride  into  an  earthenware  jar.  Most  of  the 
silver  chloride,  however,  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells. 

The  slime  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells  also  contains  metallic 
gold,  which  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte^ 
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and  does  not  deposit  on  the  cathodes.  This  decomposition  of 
the  electrolyte  seems  to  be  due  to  the  displacement  of  its  gold 
by  the  copper  dissolved  from  the  anodes.  In  the  first  set 
of  cells,  with  anodes  containing  10  per  cent,  of  silver,  the 
filimes  are  about  600  thousandths  gold  and  300  thousandths 
silver,  and  in  the  second  set,  with  anodes  almost  free  from 
silver,  they  are  960  thousandths  gold  and  only  40  thousandths 
silver. 

The  slimes  from  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  the  silver 
chloride  that  has  been  removed  from  the  anodes,  are  washed 
free  from  soluble  chlorides  in  centrifugal  machine  No.  2,  using 
hot  water  in  order  to  carry  otf  the  lead  chloride,  and  are 
treated  in  a  lead-lined  tub  with  granulated  zinc,  which  precipi- 
tates the  silver  in  a  metallic  condition,  the  zinc  becoming 
zinc  chloride.  The  granulated  zinc  is  stirred  into  the  mass  of 
silver  chloride  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  start  the 
reaction.  At  first,  the  wet  slime  is  a  gelatinous  mass  charac- 
teristic of  silver  chloride,  but  as  the  reaction  progresses  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  gritty.  The  mixture  is  tested  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  for  the  presence  of  silver  chloride,  and 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  present,  suflicient  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  to  dissolve  any  zinc  that  remains. 

The  test  for  silver  chloride  is  made  by  treating  a  sample  of 
the  slime  with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then  adding  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  clear  solution.  If  there 
should  be  any  silver  chloride  present,  it  would  be  dissolved  by 
the  ammonia,  and  would  re-precipitate  on  adding  the  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  granular  silver  with  its  gold-content,  after  being  washed 
in  centrifugal  machine  No.  2,  to  remove  all  soluble  salts,  is 
transferred  to  the  anode-basket  of  the  horizontal  cells  of  the 
silver  process  for  the  recover}-  of  the  silver ;  and  the  gold  is 
afterwards  obtained  from  the  basket-residue. 

The  wash-waters  from  the  slimes  and  from  the  gold  cathodes, 
together  with  the  si)ent  electrolyte  from  both  sets  of  cells,  are 
placed  in  earthenware  vats,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  the  liquid.  This  precipitates  the 
gold,  which  is  allowed  to  settle  by  long  standing.  The  liquor, 
which  still  contains  platinum-,  copper-,  and  iron-salts,  is  de- 
canted, and  sent  to  the  scrap-iron  tank  for  further  treatment, 
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as  describefl  later  un<ler  tlie  liead  of  Cojij»er-Refiniiig.  Tlie 
gold  tliat  remains  after  decantatioii  U  washed  and  dried  in 
centrifugal  machine  No.  2,  melted  with  low-grade  bullion  and 
cast  into  anodes,  in  whicli  form  it  re-enters  the  process  and  is 
re-treated. 

III.  Copper-Kefininc;. 

This  process  is  used  at  the  San  Francisco  Mifit  to  work  up 
the  copper  occurring  as  base  metal  in  the  bullion,  and  to  re- 
■cover  the  copper  used  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  the  various 
wash-waters.  It  is  similar  to  the  commercial  process  of  copper- 
refining;  but  it  is  of  special  interest  here,  because  the  metals 
of  tlie  i»latinum  group,  taken  into  solution  in  the  previous 
operations,  have  now  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
recovered.     Fig.  13  gives  a  diagram  of  the  process. 

The  wash-waters  and  spent  electrolyte  from  all  parts  of  the 
refinery,  from  whicli  the  gold  and  silver  have  been  recovered, 
are  sent  to  the  scrajviron  tank,  and  tliere  deposit  their  copper, 
lead,  and  any  precious  metals,  including  those  of  tlie  platinum 
group,  that  have  escaped  from  the  [»reviou3  operations.  This 
tank  is  in  the  wash-room  (see  Fig.  9). 

The  sludge  of  cement-copper  from  this  tank  is  washetl  and 
<lrained  in  wooden  tubs  with  filter  bottoms,  whence  it  is 
transferred  to  other  filter-tubs  and  allowed  to  air-dry,  and  then 
is  melted  down  and  cast  into  anodes  for  refining. 

The  copper  anodes  contain  lead  derived  from  the  silver- 
bullion,  metals  of  the  platinum  group  derived  from  the  gold- 
l)ullion,  and  small  amounts  of  irold  and  silver.  Thev  are  a  bv 
14  in.  liy  jj  in.  thick,  and  are  immersed  13  in.  in  the  electrolyte. 

The  cathodes  are  started  on  sheets  of  lead  3.7')  by  1»  in.,  ami 
wheti  both  sides  have  been  coated  with  a  copper-deposit  of 
sufficient  strength,  the  copper  is  stripped  off  the  lead  and  re- 
turned to  the  cells.  This  does  away  with  the  repeated  melting 
and  rolling  of  sheet-copper  cathodes,  similar  to  those  of  the 
preci^His  metals  used  in  the  irold  ami  silver  processes.  The 
cathodes  are  immersed  11  in.  in  the  electrolyte  and  receive  de- 
posits on  both  sides.  When  completed,  these  cathodes  are 
•washed  free  of  the  electrolyte,  dried,  and  added  to  melts  of 
•coin-metal,  without  previous  melting  into  bars. 

The  cells  are  lead-lined  wooden  boxes,  3  bv  1..")  ft.  bv  1..')  t't. 
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deep.     Each  cell  contains  23  anodes  and  24  cathodes,  hanging- 
in  alternate  rows,  2  in.  apart  from  center  to  center. 

The  electrolyte  is  copper  sulphate  and  contains  3  per  cent,  of 
copper  as  sulphate,  and  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric 
acid.     The  cells  are  placed  in   a  series  of  steps,  so  that  the 
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Fig.  13. — Diagram  op  the  Copper  Process 

electrolyte  flows  through  them  by  gravity.  A  steam-ejector 
lifts  the  electrolyte  from  the  sump  at  the  lower  end  and  returns 
it  to  the  head-tank,  from  which  it  again  flows  through  the  cells.. 
These  tanks  are  shown  against  the  wall  in  Fig.  14. 
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The  current  used  is  direct  and  has  a  density  of  10  amperes 
per  square  foot  of  cathode-surface,  and  a  potential  of  3.6  volts, 
which  is  equal  to  0.6  volt  per  cell. 

The  gold,  silver,  and  metals  of  the  platinum  group  are  in- 
soluble in  the  sulphate  electrolyte,  and  drop  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cells  as  slimes  when  the  anodes  are  dissolved.  These 
slimes  are  collected,  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dried, 
and  melted  into  bars.  These  bars  are  stored  until  sufficient 
have  accumulated,  when  they  are  treated  for  the  separation 
of  the  various  precious  metals,  especially  those  of  the  platinum 
group,  that  they  contain. 

IV.  General  Remarks  on  Mint  Processes. 

The  Treasury  Department  maintains  live  refineries  for  the 
treatment  of  the  gold-  and  silver-bullion  deposited  at  the  various 
mints  and  assay  offices.  The  original  installation  in  each  case 
was  the  nitric  acid  process  of  refining.  This  was  succeeded 
some  30  years  ago  by  the  sulphuric  acid  process,  which  in 
turn  is  now  being  displaced  by  the  electrolytic  process. 

The  electrolytic  process  was  installed  in  the  Philadelpliia  Mint 
in  1902,  in  the  Denver  Mint  in  1906,  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  in  1908.  It  will  be  used  in  the  New  York  Assay  Office 
upon  the  completion  of  the  new  building;  and  the  refinery  of 
the  New  Orleans  Mint,  where  the  amount  of  work  is  compara- 
tively small,  will  then  be  the  only  government  refinery  using 
the  sulphuric  acid  process. 

The  mints  and  assay  offices  accept  bullion  carrying  more 
than  200  thousandths  precious  metals.  The  refining-charges 
run  from  1  cent  an  ounce  on  good  silver-bullion,  up  to  8 
cents  an  ounce  on  bullion  carrying  800  thousandths  base. 
The  charges  on  ordinary  gold-bullion  average  4  cents  per 
ounce.  On  account  of  these  high  charges  on  very  base  bullion, 
most  of  it  is  sent  to  private  refineries,  where  the  facilities  for 
handling  this  grade  of  material  are  better,  and  the  refining- 
charges  are  consequently  less  than  at  the  mints. 

In  the  silver  process  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  initial 
treatment  of  the  bullion  is  in  vertical  cells.  These  are  a  modi- 
fication, devised  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  of  the  Moebius  cells. 
The  scraps  from  the  vertical  cells  arc  re-treated  in  the  hori- 
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zontal  cells,  which  are  a  modification  of  the  Thom  cells.  Both 
types  of  cells  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

For  refineries  where  the  silver-bullion  is  the  product  of 
cupel-furnaces,  and  carries  less  than  from  50  to  60  thousandths 
gold,  and  not  more  than  from  10  to  20  thousandths  base  metal, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  horizontal 
process. 

In  mint-work  the  case  is  difterent.  The  bullion  carries  from 
100  to  150  thousandths  base  and  from  300  to  400  thousandths 
gold ;  the  base  requires  an  excess  of  acid  to  put  it  in  solution, 
and  the  large  amount  of  gold  necessitates  current  for  parting, 
in  addition  to  that  needed  to  dissolve  the  silver.  The  presence 
of  the  excess  acid  and  of  the  heavy  currents  tends  to  destroy  the 
filter-cloths  quickly. 

The  gold  process  used  at  all  the  mints  is  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Emil  Wohlwill,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  was  the  outcome 
of  experiments  to  separate  platinum  from  gold.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  him  into  several  refineries  in  Europe,  and  was  first 
installed  in  this  country  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  private  refinery  in  this  country  is  using  it. 

The  electrolytic  process  of  gold-refining  possesses  three 
advantages  that  are  important  in  mint-work.  First,  it  produces 
purer  gold  than  the  old  processes.  The  elimination  of  the  last 
trace  of  silver  from  the  gold  removes  the  brittleness  from  the 
ingots  used  for  coinage,  so  that  they  roll  and  press  much  better 
than  alloys  of  the  same  fineness  in  gold,  but  made  of  slightly  im- 
pure gold.  Second,  the  process  permits  the  saving  of  all  the  pla- 
tinum metals  without  serious  inconvenience.  Third,  the  opera- 
tions do  not  give  ofif,  as  did  former  processes,  great  quantities 
of  acid  fumes,  such  as  used  to  cause  frequent  complaints  from 
the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mints,  which  were  all 
located  in  cities. 

The  electrolytic  process  of  gold-refining  has  three  disadvan- 
tages as  compared  with  the  sulphuric  acid  process.  First,  it  is 
more  expensive.  Second,  more  care  and  intelligence  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  it.  Third,  the  losses  are  liable  to  be  greater 
on  account  of  having  gold  in  solution  in  the  electrolyte. 

In  mint-work,  the  advantages  more  than  oftset  the  disadvan- 
tages; but  in  commercial  work,  the  advantages  mentioned  are 
of  less  importance,  and  the  large  amount  of  precious  metal  in- 
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veBted  in  the  process,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  interest,  would 
be  almost  prohibitory  of  its  use.  This  feature  in  not  so  im- 
portant to  the  government,  as  the  metal  so  tied  up  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  gold  reserve,  and  is  accounted  for  at  the 
time  of  annual  settlements. 

V,  References. 

Electrolytic  refining  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  is  treated 
in  the  following  articles: 

D.  K.  Tuttle,  Electro- Chemical  Industry,  vol.  i.,  p.  157  (1903). 

Emil  Wohlwill,  Electro- Chemical  Industry,  vol.  ii.,  j.p.  221 
and  261  (1904). 

Kobert  L.  Whitehead,  Electro-Chemical  Industry,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
355  and  408  (1908). 

Melting-operations  of  various  kinds  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  are  dc8cril)ed  by  Harold  French  in  77(C  I^acific  Miner  for 
December,  1909,  and  for  January,  1910. 
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Phosphorus  in  Coking-Coal. 

BV  CHARLES   CATLETT,  STAUNTON,  VA. 
(San  Francisco  Meeting,  October,  1911.) 

While  the  occurrence  of  phosphorus  in  coking-coal  has 
.assumed  less  importance  with  the  development  of  the  open- 
hearth  method  of  steel-making,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  note  the  form  in  which  phosphorus  exists  in  one  particular 
coal-seam. 

In  the  examination  of  what  is  known  as  the  Big  seam, 
which  outcrops  a  few  miles  west  of  Columbiana,  Ala.,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  distribution  through  the  coal,  in  the  form 
of  minute  veins  and  particles,  of  a  resinous-looking  substance. 
A  small  amount  of  this  was  selected,  and  was  provisionally 
identified  as  evansite  (Alg  P^  0^^.  18  Aq). 

Subsequently,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  Sharshall  Grasty, 
of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
I  was  able  to  secure  an  additional  amount  of  material,  which 
was  purified  down  to  about  0.3  g.  This  was  examined  by  Prof. 
John  J.  Porter,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  gave  the 
following  partial  analysis  : 

Per  Cent. 
Loss  on  ignition,    .........     37.43 

Phosphoric  anhydride,   .  .         .         .         .         .         .         .10.33 

Alumina,        ..........     36.33 

There  was-  also  a  trace  of  silica,  and  quite  a  considerable 
•  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Professor  Porter  was  led  to  think  that  the  material  was  not 
pure,  l)ut  a  mixture  of  several  of  the  phosphates  of  aluminum 
carrying  lime  and  magnesia.  The  material  available  did  not 
permit  of  the  convenient  determination  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

One  form  in  which  phosphorus  occurs  in  coal  is  evidently  as 
a  hydrated  phosphate  of  aluminum ;  and  any  coal  which  shows 
to  the  eye  the  occurrence  of  a  light-colored  resinous-looking 
material  should  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  as  being  high  in 
phosphorus. 
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Sampling   Anode-Copper,  with   Special   Reference  to 
Silver-Content. 

Discussion  of  llie  paper  of  William  Wraitli,  Traiu.,  xli.,  318  to  323. 

Edward  Keller,  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J.  (communication  to 
the  Secretary*)  : — Mr.  Wraitli  lias  done  a  real  service  to  the 
art  of  sampling  argentiferous  copper  hy  his  extensive  com- 
liarison  of  the  two  different  methods  of  sampling — shotting 
and  drilling — now  in  use.  Experiments  on  .so  large  a  scale 
carry  conviction  to  the  business  worhl,  and  demonstrate  how 
great  a  degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained  in  a  procedure  on 
which  very  large  financial  transactions  depend  for  a  basis. 

To  Mr.  Wraith's  conclusion,  that  his  own  method  of  sam- 
jtling  the  molten  and  homogeneous  furnace-charge,  by  means 
of  batting  the  running  stream  of  metal  at  regular  intervals,  as 
it  issues  from  the  furnace,  and  thus  obtaining  "shots"  for 
assay,  is  quite  invariable  in  its  results,  I  can  readily  subscribe. 
He  has  tested  the  drill-method  with  the  regular  99-hole  tem- 
plate, used  at  the  refinery;  and  also  in  one  variation — that  ot 
drilling  one  anode  along  two  diagonals  with  eight  holes  in 
each.  These  tests  gave  results  concordant  with  tlii>se  of  the 
shotting-method. 

The  somewhat  restricted  limits  of  these  drill-met ho*l  tests, 
and  Mr.  Wraith's  remark  that  "  a  disagreement  between  the 
smelter  and  the  refinery  "  led  to  his  investigation,  might  seem 
to  warrant  the  inference  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  drill-method  of  the  refinery ;  in  other  words,  that  that 
method  may  be  unreliable.  Yet  the  Anaconda  anode,  which 
is  the  copper  under  consideration,  is  almost  an  ideal  plate  for 
drill-sampling.  Its  upper  and  l«)wer  surfaces  are  conipara- 
tively  smooth;  it  has  no  blisters;  it  is  thin  and  has  large  hori- 
zontal dimensions;  and  a  drill-hole  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness in  any  part  of  the  anode,  except  a  narrow  zone  along  the 
edge,  should  yield  a  sample  fairly  representing  the  whole.* 


»  Received  Jan.  fi,  1911. 

'  See  mv   paper,   The  I>i»tril>iiiion  <if  the  Precious  MeUl.".  nnd   Inipuritieri  in 
Copper,  etc.,  Trunin.,  xxvii.,  106  to  123(18*.»7'. 
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In  order  to  test  this  proposition,  99  anodes  were  drilled  in 
four  different  ways : 

1.  From  the  top-surface,  in  each  anode  one  hole  through  the 
90-hole  template;  the  holes  being  located  in  continuous  order, 

2.  From  the  bottom-surface,  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  From  the  bottom-surface,  one  hole  in  the  center  of  each 
anode. 

4.  From  the  bottom  surface,  one  hole  1.5  in.  from  the  edge, 
midway  between  lug-end  and  bottom-end  of  the  anode,  this 
location  being  chosen  as  lying  in  the  uncertain  edge-zone,  and, 
therefore,  likely  to  show  the  greatest  deviation  from  the  aver- 
age silver-content  obtained  by  means  of  the  99-hole  template. 
The  assay-results  from  the  four  samples  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Assays  of  Drill-Samples  from  Anaconda  Anodes. 

Silver. 
Sample  from  Oz.  per  Ton. 

Top  surface,  through  template,      .....  80.838 

Bottom  surface,  through  template,         ....  80.906 

Bottom  surface,  center,  ......  80.763 

Bottom  surface,  edge,    .......  81.052 

These  figures  are  the  averages  of  12  determinations  for  each 
sample,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  errors  of  assaying. 
The  differences  are  insignificant,  and  permit  the  conclusion 
that,  no  matter  how  we  drill  these  anodes,  within  the  confines 
of  the  template,  the  resulting  samples  are  always  well  within 
practical,  and  permissible,  limits  of  variation.  This  conclusion 
has  been  corroborated  by  other  tests. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  the  sampling,  a  few 
words  should  be  said  regarding  its  relation  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  subsequent  silver-assays. 

The  shot-sample  has  one  inherent  advantage  over  the  drill- 
sample.  It  is  homogeneous  when  it  represents  only  one  fur- 
nace-charge, which  is  itself  homogeneous  after  the  operations 
of  refining;  while  the  drill-sample  from  a  single  anode  may  be 
quite  heterogeneous  as  to  silver-content,  since,  in  drilling 
through  its  thickness,  that  content  changes  from  point  to 
point,  by  reason  of  differentiation  during  cooling  and  solidifi- 
cation. This  was  at  one  time  a  serious  objection  to  the  drill- 
sample;  but  it  is  now  overcome  by  very  fine  grinding.  The 
samples  from  any  of  the  Eastern  copper-refineries  pass  through 
screens  of  from   16  to  20  meshes  per  linear  inch. 
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Table  II, — Anaconda  Anode-Coj>p€r. 
Average  of  Duplicate  Silver- AsBays ;  Ounces  per  Ton. 
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Tabic  II.  shows  the  results  of  averasres  of  duplicate  assays 
(in  this  inanner  tiiey  are  usually  rei»orte(l)  hy  two  men,  A  and 
n,  on  two  set.s  of  20  samples  each — 20  drill-samples  and  20 
shot-samples.  The  differences  in  both  series  are  very  similar, 
indieatini?  that  they  are  due  to  manipulatory  errors  in  assayinir, 
rather  than  to  the  heterogeneity  of  either  set  of  the  samples. 
The  results  demonstrate  also  that  if  an  areuraey  within  0.1  oz. 
of  silver  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  sample-eon- 
tent  and  sampling-methods,  from  10  to  20  assays  per  sample 
should  be  made;  each  set  of  assays  to  be  carried  out  under 
like  conditions  in  the  furnace,  etc. 

Long  ago,  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  shot-sanijiling  by 
ladle,-  but  found  them  not  one-sided.  Whether  the  resulting 
sample  will  be  too  high  in  silver  when  the  copper  is  permitted 
partly  to  solidity,  depends  upon  whether  the  pure  cop[)er  or 
its  impurities,  inclusive  of  silver,  free/.e  tirst.  If  the  copper 
above  its  freezing-point  be  subsaturated,  the  pure  copper  will 
freeze  tirst;  the  impurities  will  concentrate  in  the  later-freezing 
])ortions,  and  the  shot-sample  will  be  too  high  in  silver,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  other  eontained  impurities.  Xearly  all  converter- 
coppers  belong  in   this  category.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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copper  above  its  freezing-point  be  saturated  with  the  same  ele- 
ments, the  latter,  upon  cooling,  will  freeze  first;  the  later- 
freezing  portions  will  be  purer  copper,  and  the  shot-sample 
will  be  too  low  in  silver,  etc.  In  this  category  are  found  prac- 
tically all  black  coppers  produced  in  blast-furnaces;  generally 
speaking,  such  copper.-materials  as  contain  less  than  97  per 
cent,  of  pure  metal. 


A  Method   of  Calculating    Sinking-Funds,  and   a   Table    of 
Values  for  Ordinary  Periods  and  Rates  of  Interest. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  John  B.  Dil worth,  Trans.,  xli.,  533  to  535. 

John  Langton,  IS'ew  York,  N.  Y.  (communication  to  the 
Secretary*): — In  Mr.  Firmstone's  discussion  (Trans.,  xli.,  912) 
the  formula  he  gives  for  the  periodical  payment — his  equa- 
tion (2) — may  be  simplified  in  form.  The  expression  given 
by  Mr.  Firmstone  is  : 


this  = 


r 

S  (1  +  ry 


r  -f  (1+  r)"  — (1  -i-r) 


which  is  a  simpler  form  to  use  in  calculations. 

Where  S  ^=  principal  to  be  extinguished. 

Q=  periodical  payment  or  charge  for  sinking-fund, 
r  =  rate  of  interest  per  period  (i.  e.,  interest  on   $1 
per  period). 
n  =  number  of  payments  or  periods. 

Kent's  3Iechanical  Em/ineer^s  Pocket  Book,  under  the  head- 
ing Anmdiies,  equation  No.  5,  gives : 

"  The  annuity  which   $1  will  purchase  for  any  number   of 

T 

years  n  is " 

1 V 

(1      r)" 

*  Received  July  16,  1911. 
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The  periodical  payment  Q  is  an  annuity  for  n  years  (or 
periods)  purcliased  by  the  sum  .S'.     Ilcntc  by  Kent's  formula  : 

=  '^'^((r+>)I-Li)  •  «^"^^"«^^) 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  calculate  tixed  periodical 
charges  for  a  sinking-fund,  on  the  basis  of  the  legal  rule  for 
l>artial  payments  stated  by  Mr.  P'irmstone,  I  desired  to  verify 
the  formula  given  by  Kent  before  applying  it.  T  found  that  it 
could  be  proved  very  simply,  as  follows  : 

In  any  one  of  the  n  equal  periodical  payments,  let 
X  =  that  portion  of  the  payment  which  equals  the  interest  due; 
_y  =  that    remaining  portion   of   the  payment   applied  to  the 

principal. 
TheuS=y^+  >/.,+     •     •     •     •      +  j/„_,  +  .'A.  •       (A) 

and   Q=x^-\-i/^=.r.,-i-j/.,=    .     =./:,.  + y,.    ...       (5) 
Also  Xj  =  Sr 

:f..  =  j'^— (i/, +  i/, -f    ....    +</„_,)(■/'. 

Therefore,  substituting  in  {B) 

Q=y,  +  Sr (C) 

and    Q  =  y,^+{S  —  ^^)r 

and    Q=y,+  |'5'— (y,+. //,)};• 

Ji'»(l    (?  =  «/„+  {'S^  —  (y,+ J/,  +      .      •      •      •      +j/,_,)jr 

therefore  j/,  +  Sr  =  >/.,  -f  ('S'  — «/,)  r    .     .     .     or,  j/,  =y,  (1  +  r) 

and  y.,  +  (S  —  i/^) r  =  y^  +  ]S—{i/,  +  y.) (-  r  or,  >/^  =  j/,  (1  +  r) 

and  similarly  ,y,.  :=  i/^_^(l  -\-  r) 

Whence  it  apjiears  that  (A)  is  a  series  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion with  a  common  ratio  =  (1  -f  r). 

Therefore  its  sum,  S  =:u,  \ 

'  •^'    (1-fr)— 1 

whence        .V.=  ^^^-:;_^ 
and,  substituting  tliis  value  of  y,  in  (C) 
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Q=Sr( ^^ ^  +1  ^ 

In  applying  this  formula  care  must  be  taken  to  give  r  its 
correct  numerical  value.  For  instance,  if  the  rate  of  interest 
is  5  per  cent,  per  period,  r  in  the  formula  is  0.05  and  not  5. 
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Discussion  of  the  paper  of  George  W.  Riter,  Trans.,  xli.,  790  to  796. 

E.  E.  Rice,  Wickenburg,  Ariz,  (communication  to  the 
Secretary*): — While  this  paper  is  primarily  intended  as  a  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Riter's,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  indicate  my 
criticism  by  describing  my  own  field-methods.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that,  for  ordinary  work,  the  regular  transit- 
book  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  card-system  for  recording  notes. 
This  is  specially  true  when  computations  in  the  field  are  re- 
quired, for  it  is  then  necessary  to  have  at  hand  the  total  lati- 
tudes, departures,  and  elevations.  Moreover,  the  transit-book 
is  easier  to  carry  and  manipulate  in  wet  or  cramped  places, 
and  is  not  as  liable  to  damage  as  the  loose  leaf  or  card. 

I  use  a  regular  transit-book  in  the  field,  and  then  copy  my 
notes,  sketches,  etc.,  in  an  office-book,  entering  also  the  lati- 
tudes, departures,  and  other  reductions.  These  values  are 
then  copied  into  the  field-book,  securing  a  duplicate  record,  in 
case  either  book  should  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

In  the  field-book,  the  notes  are  entered  on  the  left-hand,  and 
the  sketches  and  remarks  on  the  right-hand  page.  The  next 
two  pages  are  left  blank  for  the  latitudes,  departures,  bearings, 
reduced  distances,  etc.  Of  course,  the  notes  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  mine  are  entered  in  the  field-book  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  surveyed ;  but  in  the  office-book  they  are 
entered  systematically. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  system  of  keeping  notes 
used  by  a  surveyor,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
temperament  of  the  individual.     Otherwise,  he  would  not  be 

*  Received  May  24,  1911. 
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using  it.  Yet  we  can  all  generally  learn  something  from  each 
other;  and  I  describe  the  system  of  notes  which  I  employ,  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  may  find  something  useful  in  it. 

Everything  we  employ  in  engineering,  whether  method  or 
machine,  involves  two  necessary  requisites:  it  must  be  accu- 
rate; and  it  must  be  practically  •' fool-proof."  We  can  all 
heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Riter  when  he  says,  "  So  seldom  does 
a  surveyor  have  a  chance  to  check  underground  survevs  by 
making  a  closure,  that  he  is  compelled  to  rely  on  the  precision 
of  each  step  of  his  work  for  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result." 

In  surveying,  there  are  three  sources  of  error  to  be  guarded 
against,  namely :  (1)  errors  in  reading  the  vernier  and  tape; 
(2)  errors  in  recording  the  readings  obtained;  and  (3;  instru- 
mental errors.  To  guard  against  the  first  and  second,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  duplicate  readings  and  measurements  on 
both  fore-  and  back-sights,  and  to  throw  all  of  the  reading  of 
the  tape  on  the  transit-man,  who,  by  reason  of  his  superior  in- 
telligence and  training,  is  better  qualified  for  this  work.  The 
third  source  of  error  is  eliminated  by  the  proper  maniimlation 
of  the  instrument. 

The.  notes  should  be  in  such  a  form  that  all  the  «luplicate 
and  doubled  readings  can  be  recorded  without  confusion. 
They  should  also  permit  the  entry  of  side-notes  necessary  for 
the  making  of  a  correct  map.  They  should  be  simple  and 
easily  understood,  and  should  necessitate  the  recording  of  as 
few  items  as  possible.  Tables  I.  and  11.  give  the  notes  for  two 
courses,  as  taken  from  my  field-book.  The  notes  are  identical, 
the  difference  in  them  being  in  the  position  at  which  the  height 
of  the  instrument  and  the  height  of  the  point  are  recorded.  Of 
these  two  forms,  I  use  the  second  exclusively,  since  it  permits 
all  the  notes  to  be  put  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  note-book, 
leaving  the  right-hand  page  free  for  remarks  ami  sketches. 
The  second  set  calls  for  an  entry  in  every  space  except  one. 
The  notes  here  given  are  for  two  set-ups  of  the  transit :  one  at 
station  "  D,"  and  one  at  station  '^E."  Stations  "  C,"  "D,"  and 
"E,"  are  stations  in  an  incline  shaft  and  station  "500"  is  the 
first  station  in  the  500-ft.  level.  The  instrument  is  first  set  up 
at  station  "D,"  the  station  occupied  by  the  transit  being 
recorded  in  the  Station  column.  The  back-sight  is  taken  on 
the  i)oint  "  C,"  and  the  back-sight  station  is  entered  in  the 
Point  column,  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  that  occupied  by 
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the  instrument-station.  The  fore-sight  is  taken  on  the  point 
"  E,"  and  the  fore-sight  station  is  entered  in  the  Point  column, 
on  the  line  below  the  back-sight  station. 

The  height  of  the  instrument — i.  e.,  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  instrument  to  the  point  under 
or  over  which  the  instrument  is  set — is  entered  in  the  Height 
of  Instrument  column  on  the  same  line  as  the  instrument- 
station.  The  "  height  of  point"  is  the  vertical  distance,  above 
or  below  the  line  of  sight,  of  the  point  sighted.  This  is 
entered  in  the  Height  of  Point  column,  on  the  same  horizontal 
lines  as  the  station  to  which  it  refers.  In  reading  horizontal 
angles,  I  always  set  the  vernier  at  zero  on  the  back-sight,  and 
turn  the  angle  to  the  fore-sight,  reading  the  plate  in  azimuth, 
up  to  360°.  The  reading  of  the  vernier  on  the  back-sight 
is  recorded  in  the  Plate  column,  on  the  same  line  as  the  back- 
sight station,  and  the  reading  of  the  vernier  on  the  fore-sight 
is  recorded  also  in  the  Plate  column,  on  the  same  line  as  the 
fore-sight  station.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings 
is  the  difference  in  azimuth  between  the  fore-  and  back-sights. 

The  plate  is  always  read  in  azimuth,  because  the  vernier  is 
then  always  read  in  one  direction,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
recording  whether  the  angle  was  read  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
as  is  the  case  when  detiection-angles  are  employed. 

After  the  plate  has  been  read  on  the  fore-sight  station,  the 
lower  motion  is  undamped,  the  telescope  is  plunged,  and  the 
back-sight  is  bisected  with  the  cross-wires,  by  means  of  the 
lower  slow-motion  screw.  The  upper  motion  is  then  un- 
damped; the  telescope  is  turned  on  to  the  fore-sight;  the 
plate  is  again  read  ;  and  the  reading  is  recorded  just  below 
the  first  reading,  and  on  the  same  line.  If  the  instrument  is 
in  perfect  adjustment,  and  both  readings  have  been  made  and 
recorded  correctly,  the  last  reading  will  be  just  twice  the  first. 

This  doubling  of  the  horizontal  angle,  with  the  telescope  in- 
verted, serves  three  purposes :  (1)  By  taking  one-half  of  the 
last  reading  as  the  true  value  of  the  angle,  the  horizontal 
angle  can  be  more  closely  determined  than  if  the  one  reading 
were  made  ;  (2)  this  method  shows  whether  the  plate  has  been 
read,  and  the  reading  recorded,  correctly;  and  (3)  by  taking 
one-half  of  the  last  plate-reading  as  the  true  angle,  all  errors 
due  to  the  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  line  of  coUimation  and 
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the   horizcnital  axis  are  eliminated.     The  latter  consideration 
is  very  important  when  the  sights  are  inclined. 

The  vertical  angles,  or  the  readings  of  the  vertical  circle,  are 
recorded  in  the  Vertical  Circle  column.  The  vertical  angle  of 
the  line  of  sight  to  the  back-sight  is  recorded  on  the  same 
line  as  the  back-sight  station,  and  that  to  the  fore-sight  on  the 
same  line  as  the  fore-sight  station. 

By  reading  the  vertical  angles,  and  measuring  the  distances, 
of  both  the  fore-  and  back-sights,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  distances  obtained  as  the  true  distances, 
index-errors  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  errors  due  to  the  lack  of 
adjustment  of  the  bubble  attached  to  the  telescope,  are  elimi- 
nated. I  notice  that  Mr.  Riter  reads  the  vernier  ot  his  vertical 
circle  both  direct  and  reversed,  to  giiard  against  mistakes  in 
reading  the  vertical  circle. 

After  recording  the  vertical  angle,  I  set  my  vertical  circle  so 
that  the  vernier  reads  17  min.  more  or  less  than  the  recorded 
reading,  and  then  see  if  one  of  the  stadia-hairs  cuts  the  point 
sighted  at.  The  distances  measured  are  entered  in  the  Dis- 
tance column,  on  the  same  line  as  the  points  to  which  the  dis- 
tances are  measured.  If  a  distance  is  measured  horizontally, 
then  the  reading  of  the  vertical  circle  will  be  zero. 

In  measuring  distances,  I  always  measure  from  the  axis  ol 
the  instrument  to  the  point  sighted  at.  The  vertical  circle 
reading  then  gives  the  inclination  of  the  tape  from  the  hori- 
zontal. I  always  make  the  chain-man  hold  the  zero  of  the 
ta|>e  at  the  point  sighted,  while  I  read  the  tape  at  the  axis  of 
the  instrument.  Under  this  procedure,  if  any  mistakes  are 
made,  I  make  them  ;  and  I  am  not  always  bothering  as  to 
whether  the  chain-man  read  the  tape  correctly  or  not. 

hy  taking  measurements  on  both  the  fore-  and  back-sights,  I 
have  an  absolute  check  on  myself.  This  is  a  refinement  in  ordi- 
nary work;  but  where  the  survey  is  important,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  does  not  take  long  to  make  the  extra  measurement 
and  reading,  and  by  so  doing,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  fore-  and  back-sight  measurements, 
systematic  instrumental  errors  are  kept  from  accumulating. 

The  side-notes  go  on  the  line  below  that  occupied  by  the 
fore-sight  to  which  the  side-notes  refer.  If  more  than  one 
point  is  sighted  from  the  set-up,  the  other  fore-sights  go  on  the 
line  below  the  side-notes  of  the  preceding  fore-sight. 
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In  the  notes  here  given,  the  transit  is  set  up  under  "  D,"  the 
height  of  instrument  being  — 4.02  ft.,  and  the  back-sight  is 
taken  on  the  head  of  a  plumb-bob  suspended  from  "C.''  The 
height  of  the  back-sight  station  above  the  line  of  sight — ?'.  e., 
above  the  head  of  the  plumb-bob — is  +  5.19  ft.,  and  the  slope- 
distance  from  the  axis  of  the  instrument  to  the  head  of  the 
plumb-bob  is  80.55  ft.,  and  the  vertical  angle  of  the  line  of 
sight  is  -f  30°  46'  30". 

The  vernier  of  the  horizontal  circle  is  set  at  zero  on  the 
back-sight,  as  indicated  in  the  Plate  column.  The  horizontal 
angle  is  turned  to  "E"  and  the  plate  read  in  azimuth,  the 
reading  being  179°  58'  30".  The  fore-sight  is  taken  on  the 
head  of  a  plumb-bob  suspended  from  "  E,"  the  height  of  which 
is  -)-  5.36  ft.  The  vertical  angle  of  the  line  of  sight  is  —  35° 
22'  0",  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  instrument  to 
the  head  of  the  plumb-bob  is  109.94  feet. 

The  lower  motion  is  then  undamped,  the  telescope  is 
plunged,  and  the  plumb-line  at  the  back-sight  is  again  sighted. 
The  upper  motion  is  then  undamped  and  the  plumb-line  at 
station  "  E  "  is  again  sighted.  The  plate  is  read  in  azimuth, 
and  found  to  read  359°  57'  0".  As  this  is  twice  the  tirst 
reading,  we  are  sure  that  our  first  angle  is  correct.  The  side- 
notes  are  then  recorded.  The  distances  from  the  instrument 
towards  the  fore-sight  are  recorded  as  whole  numbers,  and  the 
distances  from  the  line  of  sight  to  the  walls  are  recorded  as 
fractions,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  being  the  distance  from 
the  line  of  sight  to  the  left  wall,  and  the  denominator  the  dis- 
tance to  the  right  wall.  Thus,  at  the  instrument,  the  distance 
from  the  instrument  to  the  left  wall  is  3.6  ft.  and  to  the  right 
3.3  ft.  At  20  ft.  from  the  instrument,  it  is  3.2  ft.  to  the  left 
wall  and  4.1  ft.  to  the  right;   and  so  on. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  mapping  to  get  the  outlines  of  the  tioor 
and  roof,  the  same  scheme  can  l)e  used — recording  the  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  sight  to  the  roof  as  the  numerator,  and 
the  distance  to  the  floor  as  denominator. 

A  reduction  of  the  above  notes  will  show  that  from  the  data 
obtained  at  station  "  D,"  the  horizontal  distance  between  "D" 
and  "E"  is  89.65  ft.,  while  the  vertical  distance  is  62.29  ft. 
From  the  data  obtained  at  station  "  E,"  the  horizontal  distance 
is  89.64  ft.  and  the  vertical  62.3  ft.  As  these  values  agree 
with  each  other,  and  as  one-half  the  doubled  horizontal  angle  is 
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equal  to  the  single  angle  at  station  "  D,"  we  are  sure  that  <nir 
work  is  correct. 

It  Ih  a  great  deal  easier  to  compute  the  bearing  of  a  line 
from  its  azimutli  than  in  any  other  way.  AVhen  the  azimuth 
is  known,  its  bearing  can  be  determined  mentally. 

Rule  :  To  find  the  azimuth  of  a  line,  add  to  the  azimuth  of 
the  preceding  line  the  horizontal  angle  and  180°.  Thus:  The 
bearing  of  the  line  C-1)  is  N.  45''  2'  30"  E.;  hence  \U  azimuth 
is  225°  2'  30".  Therefore,  to  find  the  azimuth  of  the  Hue 
])-K.  we  proceed  as  follows: 

225°  02'  30" 
179°  58'  30" 
180°  00'  00" 

585°  01'  00" 
Lese  360°  00'  00" 

225°  01'  00"    is  the  azimuth  of  the 
line  D-E;   hence  its  bearing  is  X.  45°  -1'  -0"  E. 

To  get  the  bearing  of  thi-  line  K-'jOO.  wt-  would  jirmfi-d  as 
follows  : 

225"  or  0" 

76°  50'  0" 
180°  00'  0" 


481°  51'  0" 
Less  360°    0'  0" 

121°  51'  0"  is  the  azimuth  of  tlie 
line  E-500;  hence  its  bearing  is  X.  58°  09'  00"  W. 

For  accurate  work,  it  is  essential  that  the  instrument  be  per- 
fectly level ;  and  since  the  ordinary  plate-levels  are  too  sluggisli, 
and  generally  not  quite  in  adjustment,  I  level  the  transit  for  im- 
jiortant  work  by  means  of  the  bubble  attached  to  tlie  telescope, 
after  appro.ximately  leveling  it  by  means  of  the  plate-levels. 

In  computing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  distances,  as  well 
as  the  latitudes  and  dejnirtures,  I  use  a  Gurdens  traverse- 
table,  and  check  the  results  by  means  of  a  slide-rule.  The 
system  of  notes  here  given  can  be  usecl  with  equal  facility  for 
either  underground-  or  surface-work.  In  onlinary  surface- 
work,  the  height  of  instrument,  height  of  point,  and  the  back- 
sight vertical  circle,  and  D  reatlings,  as  well  as  the  side-notes, 
can  be  omitted. 
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Table  I. — Record  of  F-kld- Notes. 


station. 

Point. 

c 

E 

Height  of 
Instru- 
ment. 

Height  of 
Point. 

Plate. 

Vertical  Circle. 

D. 

D 

—  4.02 

+  5.19 

0  0 

+  30°  -  46'  -  30^' 

80.55 

.«4.0 

40  — 

3.0 

+  5.36 

179  -  58  -  30 
359  -  57  -  00 

—  35  -  22  -  00 

109.94 

3.3 

20  — 
4.1 



60  y 

3.4 

80-          10 
3.5 

3.0 

E 

D 

—  4.08 

+  6.18 

00 

+  33-53-30 

107.98 

500 

+  3.84 

18  ^^» 
2.4 

76  -  50  -  00 
153  -  40  -  00 

00 

18.20 

8.0 

7ti 

6.5 

10  «-^ 

5.5 

Table   II. — Alternative  and  Preferable  Record  of  the  Field-Notes 

Given  in  Table  I. 


station. 


-4.02 
D 


3.6 


3.3 

—  4  08 
E 

Point. 


+  5.19 

c 


+  5.36 
.     E 


20 


hi 
4.1 


-f  6.18 

D 

+  3.84 

500 


8.0 


1.5 
6.5 


Plate. 


00 

179- 
359- 

-58- 
-57- 

30 
00 

..4.0 
40 
3.0 

60 

3.6 



3.4 

00 

76- 
153- 

-50- 
-40- 

-00 
-00 

Vertical  Circle. 


+   30-46-30 


—  35  -  22  -  00 


««3.5 

80  — 

3.5 


80.55 


109.94 


100 


3.0 


-f  33  -  53  -  30 


00 


10 


0.1 

I 

5.5 


18 


'2.0 

12.4 


107.98 


18.20 


MANGANESE    AND    tJOLD-ENRICHMENT.  'Jl' 


The  Agency  of  Manganese  in  the   Superficial  Alteration 

and  Seoondary   Enrichment  of  Gold-Deposits 

in  the   United   States. 

Dbcussion  of  llie  paper  of  William  11.   Kiiinhins,  p     >. 

Charles  K.  Keyes,  Des  Moines,  Iji.  (coinniiiniiatioM  to  the 
Secretar}'*) : — It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  that  I  otter  a 
8up[>lemental  suggestion  or  two  on  the  subjects  covered  by  this 
valuable  and  highly  instructive  memoir.  There  are  two  points 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  received  greater  emphasis 
in  Mr.  Hmmons's  excellent  paper.  One  is  the  fundamental  role 
played  by  the  chlorides  under  certain  conditions  in  ore-forma- 
tion. The  other  is  the  possible  establishment  of  geographic 
relationships  among  the  four  phenomena  of  (1)  excessive  chlo- 
ridic  content  of  mine-waters;  (2)  the  abundance  of  chloridic 
compounds  of  the  precious  metals ;  (3)  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese o.xides ;  and  (4)  the  diminishing  importance,  in  ore- 
genesis,  of  the  metallic  sulphates. 

Although  Mr.  Emmons's  notes  refer  to  gold  alone,  it  may  be 
[>ertinently  asked  whether  the  same  principles  do  not  hold  good 
for  silver  and  copper  also,  since  these  metals  form,  together 
with  gold,  a  distinct  and  well-known  chemical  group.  That 
the  reactions  involved  apply  ecjually  well  to  the  otlier  two 
metals  mentioned,  is  shown  by  a  number  of  recent  observations 
and  discussions.  Chloridic  ores  of  silver  are,  as  I  have  lately 
endeavored  to  show,  mainly  worked  in  arid  or  desert  regions 
only ;  and  the  great  deposits  of  disseminated  copper-ores  are 
similarly  characteristic  of  such  regions,  in  wliich  both  classes 
doubtless  owe  their  formation  to  the  abundance  of  saline  ma- 
terials derived  from  desert  dusts,  and  to  the  plentiful  and 
almost  universal  presence  of  manganese  o.xide.  Under  these 
climatic  conditions,  silver  is  somewhat  more  abundantly  de- 
posited than  copper  and  gold,  because  its  chloride  is  so  much 
less  soluble.  During  volcanic  emanations,  the  metallic  chlo- 
rides perform  at  all  times  distinct  functions ;  when  these  are 
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over,  the  metals  pass  into  other  combinations.  Thus,  in  dry 
climates,  the  genetic  role  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  is 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  sulphates  of  the  metals  under 
conditions  of  moist  climate. 

The  possible  solution  of  gold  in  cold  ground-waters  has  given 
more  concern  to  the  scientist  than  to  the  miner,  because  the 
former  has  had  to  find  adequate  proofs  of  this  contention.  Yet 
a  deep-rooted  notion  has  long  prevailed,  among  Western  placer- 
miners  especially,  that,  after  a  time,  worked-over  gravels  renew 
their  gold-content,  and  become  pay-ground  again.  I  was  long 
ago  led  to  believe  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  the  miner 
was  right.  It  may  be  that  throughout  arid  regions  placers  are 
often  developed  not  with',  but  long  after,  the  deposition  of  the 
gravels.  Many  of  the  gold-bearing  "  cement-beds,"  which  are 
old  consolidated  layers  of  gravel,  or  coarse  rock-waste,  appear 
in  many  ways  to  support  this  view.  The  famous,  long-worked 
placers  of  the  Ortiz  mountains,  in  Santa  Fe  county,  New 
Mexico;  the  Animas  Peak  placers,  of  Sierra  county,  ]^ew 
Mexico  ;  and  the  recently  opened  Altar  deposits  in  central  So- 
nora,  Old  Mexico,  are  to  be  especially  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. One  has  only  to  conceive  the  gravel-bed  as  a  once- 
porous  layer,  favorably  situated  for  interstitial  ore-deposition, 
in  order  to  recognize  all  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  a 
disseminated  ore-body.  The  actual  physical  conditions  are 
identical  with  those  under  which  the  porphyry  coppers  occur. 
By  the  adoption  of  new  methods  for  handling  such  deposits, 
they  might  be  made,  perhaps,  as  attractive  as  the  disseminated 
coppers  now  are. 

From  the 'strictly  industrial  side,  the  zone  of  secondary  sul- 
phide-enrichment is,  of  course,  very  important,  because  it  sup- 
plies to-day,  and  is  likely  to  supply  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the 
bulk  of  the  ores  mined.  Being  now  generally  regarded  as 
mainly  the  result  of  downward-percolating  meteoric  waters,  it 
gives  solid  support  to  certain  aspects  of  ore-genesis,  which  those 
who  are  committed  to  a  strictly  igneo-gcnetic  theory  are  very 
loath  to  admit.  As  I  have  lately  pointed  out,  the  zone  of  sec- 
ondary sulphide-enrichment,  or  "the  bonanza-zone,"  as  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it,  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  local  phenome- 
non, but  as  one  of  world-wide  extent.  The  vadose  zone  of  the 
ores  may  thus  be  considered  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  the 
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regolith,  everywhere  underlain  \>y  a  sub-zone  of  bonanza  char- 
acter, which  in  some  places  is  sufficiently  well-developed  to  be 
rained,  but  in  others  only  feebly  represented  by  ore-materials. 

Too  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  either  the  impor- 
tance or  the  distinctness  of  so-called  metallo-fjenctic  epochs  in 
the  earth's  history.  As  these  are  emphasized  by  Mr.  Lindgren, 
they  in  fact  correspond  closely  to  the  "  critical  periods "  of 
Professor  LeOonte,  and  refer  chiefly  to  North  America  only. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  Sir  Archi- 
bald Geikie  has  recently  urged,  such  "  volcanic  revolutions" 
take  place  in  all  intermediate  epochs.  It  seems  probable  that 
ever  since  j»re-Canibrian  times  the  epochs  of  volcanic  activity 
in  general  have  not  been  more  distinctly  marked  than  they 
were  during  the  latest  geologic  times,  or  than  they  are  to-day. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  well-established  fact  that  igneo- 
genetic  metalliferous  deposits  do  not  always,  or  perhaps  not 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  accompany  volcanic  manifesta- 
tions, the  questions  arise :  When  do  they  ?  And  when  do  they 
not?  Generalization  from  wider  observations  than  we  now 
have  may  show  that  they  are  formed  mainly,  and  perhaps  only, 
when  laccolitic  conditions  involving  the  contact-metam(»rphism 
of  rocks  prevail.  The  attempt  to  recognize  distinct  metallo- 
genetic  epochs  probably  obscures  rather  than  illuminates  the 
practical  problems  involved. 

Miners  often  make  important  empirical  observations  which 
are  subsequently  confirmed  by  scientitic  generalizations.  Tiie 
genetic  association  of  the  precious  metals  with  manganese  (txide 
is  an  illustration,  I  well  remember  with  what  astonishment, 
upon  first  becoming  acquainted  with  the  arid  mining-regions,  I 
beheld  the  unerring  promptness  with  which,  from  the  presence 
of  "wad,"  miners  inferre<l  the  existence  of  ricli  ores  in  <lis- 
tricts  entirely  new  to  them.  I  soon  found  that  under  tiiis 
homely  title  the  notion  very  generally  prevailed  among  them 
that  the  black  oxitle  of  manganese  was  one  of  the  surest  in<li- 
cators  of  values.  My  first  test  in  prospecting  along  these  lines 
yielded  me  ores  carrying  10  per  cent,  of  copper  and  $36  per 
ton  in  gold:  and  I  stood  convinced.  Since  that  time  I  have 
always  given  the  closest  attention  to  even  the  merest  pro>pects 
in  which  the  presenc**  of  nKiii<raiu'>e  oxidt'  was  eon-^piiutms. 
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Although  manganese  oxide  has  been  long  known  as  an  im- 
portant aid  in  the  solution  of  gold  in  the  vadose  zone,  the  sub- 
ject appears  never  to  have  received  the  attention  it  merits. 
Dr.  Pearce's  results,  published  in  1893,  have  been  generally 
overlooked,  because  they  appeared  in  a  channel  little  known  to 
mining-men.  The  published  notes  of  the  wide  observations  of 
Mr.  Rickard  and  of  the  careful  and  extensive  experiments  of 
Dr.  Don  on  the  same  subject  seem  also  strangely  to  have 
escaped  deserved  notice.  Of  similar  import  are  the  somewhat 
later  observations  of  Professor  Lehner  on  lead  oxide  as  pro- 
moting the  solution  of  gold  in  the  presence  of  salt.  The  work 
of  these  investigators,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  labors  of 
Messrs.  Stokes,  Brokaw,  and  Emmons,  goes  to  corroborate 
strongly  the  empiric  rules  long  ago  laid  down  by  the  pros- 
pector. 

It  seems  more  than  a  coincidence  that  essentially  the  same 
geographic  boundaries  should  serve  for  mine-waters  containing 
excessive  amounts  of  common  salt,  for  an  abundant  occurrence 
of  chloridic  ores,  for  a  great  prevalency  of  manganese  oxide  in 
the  vadose  zone,  and  for  a  notable  deficiency  of  sulphate  com- 
pounds of  the  metals.  I  recently  ventured  to  suggest  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  horn-silvers  at  least,  their  prevalency  as  ores 
was  due  primarily  to  conditions  imposed  by  desert  climate; 
and  still  more  recently  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  four  features  mentioned  are  characteristic  of  arid  regions. 

The  mines  named  by  Mr.  Emmons,  in  which  manganese 
oxide  is  abundant,  are  chiefly  located  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Great  Basin.  The  vast  Colorado  Plateau  of  Arizona,  the 
California  Gulf  basin,  and  the  Mexican  table-land  would  fur- 
nish even  more  convincing  evidences  of  the  abundance  of  this 
mineral  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  precious  metals. 
Like  relationships  appear  to  prevail  throughout  the  dry  regions 
of  South  America,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  western  Asia ; 
so  that  Mr.  Emmons's  work  has  a  much  wider  bearing  than  he 
has  claimed  for  it. 
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Mine-Caves  Under  the  City  of  Scranton. 
Discussion  of  the  paper  of  Eli  T.  Conner,  p.  246. 

RuFUS  J.  Foster,  Scranton,  Pa.  (communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary*) : — In  answer  to  one  of  the  iiKjuiries  made  of  Mr, 
Conner,  and  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  I  heg  to  say  that 
the  idea  of  supporting  the  strata  over  worked-out  areas  in  coal- 
mines hy  Hushinii  the  openings  full  of  culm  originated  and 
was  put  into  actual  practice  by  the  late  R.  C.  Luther,  a  former 
member  of  the  Institute,  at  that  time  Chief  Mining  Engineer, 
and  later  General  Manager,  of  the  Philadelphia  k  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co. 

In  the  early  80's  the  Philadelphia  A:  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  purchased  from  Messrs.  Hecksher  &  Co.  the  Kohinoor 
colliery,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  borough  of  Shenan- 
doah, Pa.  On  taking  possession  of  the  colliery  the  IMiiladelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  k  Iron  Co.  made  a  complete  resurvey  of  the 
mine-workings,  giving  an  absolutely  correct  map  which  showed 
not  only  the  plan  of  the  mine-workings,  but  also  every  im- 
provement on  the  surface  over  the  workings,  and  the  marked 
features  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tidal  elevations  were 
shown  at  every  survey-station  in  the  mine  and  on  the  surface, 
so  that,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  maps  of  the  company,  con- 
tour-maps of  either  the  surtace  or  the  bottom  of  any  coal-seam, 
or  geological  cross-sections,  could  be  constructed  directly  from 
the  information  on  the  mine-maps. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  company  took  pos- 
session of  the  colliery,  the  workings  which  extended  under  the 
western  portion  of  the  borough  of  Shenandoah  began  to  cause 
trouble  and  damage  dwellings  and  other  buildings  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  town.  The  lots  in  this  section  had  been  sold,  in 
many  cases,  to  individuals  by  the  Gilbert  &  Shaefer  Estate, 
owners  of  the  coal-lands  on  which  the  colliery  was  located.    In 
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selling  these  lots,  while  the  mineral  right  was  reserved,  there 
was  no  clause  in  the  deed,  such  as  is  inserted  in  nearly  all  the 
deeds  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  which  released  the  operators  of 
the  mine  from  any  damage  to  the  surface  or  buildings  thereon 
caused  by  mining  coal.  The  Gilbert  &  Shaefer  Estate  repur- 
chased all  the  lots  possible,  but  on  many  of  them  substantial 
homes  had  been  erected,  and  the  natural  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  real  estate,  plus  a  possible  little  cupidity  on  the  part  of 
the  owners,  made  it  impractical  to  purchase  all  of  them. 

As  the  workings  approached  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
rectory,  which  was  probably  the  most  expensive  property  in 
that  section  of  the  town,  Mr.  Luther  realized  that  if  there  was 
a  material  disturbance  of  the  surface,  not  only  would  the  oper- 
ating company  be  liable  for  heavy  damages  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  buildings,  but  that  there  was  a  senti- 
mental or  reverential  value  to  the  structures  that  would  have 
to  be  considered. 

In  1886  he  originated  the  idea  of  filling  the  workings  with 
culm.  With  the  very  complete  mine-map  available  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  construct  a  contour-map  of  the  floor  of  the 
Mammoth  seam,  which,  by  the  way,  in  this  place  ranged  from 
40  to  60  ft.  thick  normally,  and  which,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
geological  formation,  doubled  back  on  itself,  making  a  seam  of 
from  80  to  120  ft.  thick.  In  addition,  several  cross-sections  were 
constructed  showing  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  strata 
between  the  surface  and  the  top  of  the  coal-seam.  Bore-holes 
8  in.  in  diameter  were  sunk  with  ordinary  churn-drills  at 
points  so  located  as  to  secure  the  maximum  flow  of  flushed 
culm  in  the  mine.  Pumps  were  installed  to  pump  water  from 
a  convenient  stream  to  the  bore-holes,  and  scraper-lines  were 
put  in  to  convey  culm  from  the  large  culm-piles  to  the  holes. 
The  culm  was  then  flushed  into  the  mine  with  the  water,  and 
it  packed  very  solidly.  As  the  chambers  filled  up  occasional 
cross-cuts  were  driven  through  pillars  into  adjoining  chambers 
so  as  to  run  the  fiushed  culm  into  them. 

At  that  time  I  was  connected  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  corps  having  this  work  in  charge,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  was  in  the  mine  and  on  top  of  the  flushed 
culm  where  it  ranged  in  thickness  from  60  to  100  ft.     This 
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culm  was  packed  very  solidly  and  compactly  by  the  flushing; 
the  water  draining  otrand  flowing  to  the  sump  near  the  foot  of 
the  shaft,  where,  with  the  ordinary  mine-drainage,  it  was 
pumped  to  the  surface  and  flowed  into  a  neighboring  stream, 
to  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

After  the  desired  area  to  be  protected  was  filled  there  were 
large  quantities  of  pillar-coal  of  superior  quality  which  couUl 
be  taken  out,  and  in  some  instances  short  gangways  were 
driven  through  the  culm  to  reach  the  pillars.  The  driving  of 
the  gangways  or  headings  through  the  culm  was  an  easy 
matter,  the  fore-poling  method  of  timbering  being  used.  It  is 
my  impression  that  after  the  pillars  were  taken  out  ti»e  !«pace8 
they  occupied  were  also  filled  with  culm;  but  of  this  I  cannot 
speak  definitely,  as  shortly  after  that  time  I  left  the  service  of 
the  company. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  1885  there  was  an  extensive  squeeze  in  the  second 
and  third  levels  of  the  Laurel  Hill  mine,  of  Messrs.  A.  Pardee 
&  Co.,  at  Ilazelton,  Pa.  The  squeeze  was  creeping  slowly  to 
the  west  and  passed  the  special  timbering  as  fast  as  it  was  put 
in  place.  Frank  Pardee,  then  Assistant  General  Superintentlent 
for  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  suggested  to  his  father,  the  late  Ario  Par- 
dee, and  his  brother  Calvin,  then  General  Sujterintcndent,  the 
plan  of  flushing  two  breasts,  between  the  slope  and  the  squeeze, 
with  culm,  through  bore-holes.  The  plan  was  carried  out  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  success.  This  prior  use  of  the  system 
of  flushing,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  shows  that  the 
credit  for  first  using  it  belongs  to  Mr.  [\irdee.  In  justice  to 
Ml'.  Luther,  however,  it  must  be  recorded  that  he  was  uiuiware 
of  Mr.  Pardee's  use  of  culm  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
overlying  strata  when  he  made  the  plans  for  the  later  work  at 
Kohinoor  colliery. 
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Geology  of  the  Cobalt  District,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  Reginald  E.  Hore,  p.  480. 

Cyril  W.  Knight,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada  (communication 
to  the  Secretary*). — Mr.  Hore's  paper  presents  an  interesting 
summary  of  our  knowledge  of  this  important  mineral  field  ; 
and  is  therefore  acceptable  as  giving  information  which  our 
Tt^ansactions  did  not  already  contain,  although  it  presents  little 
or  nothing  not  made  known  by  other  writers  before  1906,  when 
Mr.  Hore  began  work  in  the  field  as  a  student  assistant.  Con- 
tributions of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  made  completely 
valuable  by  such  references  to  previous  work  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  to  their  original  sources  the  theories  or  con- 
clusions stated  by  the  author.  It  is  quite  natural,  and  even 
excusable,  that  a  new  observer  should  find  novelty  in  his  own 
observations — especially  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  Moreover,  the  independent 
repetition  of  an  observation  or  conclusion  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  confirmation,  though  it  may  have  none  as  a  discovery. 
But  the  publication  of  it,  without  reference  to  its  predecessors, 
may  place  the  author  in  an  unfavorable  light  as  either  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  his  subject,  or  willing  to  claim  credit  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled.  Of  the  latter  fault,  I  do  not  accuse  Mr. 
Hore  ;  but  I.  cannot  wholly  acquit  him  of  the  former.  With- 
out disparaging  his  intelligent  work,  I  must  point  out  that  his 
paper,  as  it  stands,  might  easily  give  the  impression  that  he 
claims  originality  for  many  statements  which  are  by  no  means 
new,  and  that  he  emphasizes  unduly  his  own  publications. 

Thus,  his  remark  (p,  481)  "I  have  described  the  silver-fields 
in  a  general  way  in  my  paper  "  (not  yet  published),  should  have 
been  accompanied  with  reference  to  some  of  the  numerous 
papers,  already  published,  which  describe  these  fields. 

Again,  on  p.  486,  he  refers  to  four  papers  of  his  own  on  the 
Porcupine  gold-area,  but  neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the  appended 
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bibliography  does  he  mention  paper?  on  this  subject  by  r>ther 
authors. 

On  the  same  page,  he  says,  "  In  numerous  instances  I  have 
found  Huronian  conglomerates  which  lie  unconformably  on 
granites  and  syenites  referred  to  the  Laurentian."  Since,  in 
numerous  other  instances,  numerous  other  persons  had  made 
the  same  observation,  Mr.  Ilore's  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
should  have  been  guarded  against  misunderstanding.  It  looks 
as  if  he  considered  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  this  relation- 
ship. 

With  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  the  conglomerates  to  gla- 
cial material,  Mr.  Hore's  single  reference  (p.  492)  t<.  a  paper  of 
his  own,  might  be  construed  as  showing  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  other  writers  before  he  ever 
saw  the  Cobalt  region. 

In  connection  with  the  diabases  (p.  492),  with  aplitic  veins 
(p.  493)  and  with  the  origin  of  the  ores  (p.  497),  Mr.  Ilore's 
foot-notes  cite  no  publications  except  his  own.  It  may  be  that 
in  his  own  papers,  thus  cited,  full  credit  is  given  to  earlier  in- 
vestigators (Van  Ilise,  among  others)  who  published  discus- 
sions of  these  subjects  before  Mr.  Ilore  had  published  anything. 
But  he  should  have  remembered  that  any  such  aokn<.wledg- 
ments  of  earlier  work  do  not  come  before  the  readers  of  our 
D'ansactioiis  unless  they  happen  to  be  also  readers  of  the  other 
publications  cited.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  heartily  disclaim 
the  interpretation  of  his  statements  to  which  he  has  uninten- 
tionally laid  himself  open. 

Unf(.rtunately,  the  bibliography  appended  to  Mr.  Ilore's 
paper  is  incomplete  in  some  important  particulars.  I  think  I 
am  doing  a  service  to  both  him  and  his  readers  by  supplying 
the  following  items : 

Porcupine  Gohl-Arta. — A  geoloKically  coloreil  map,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  tlie  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  July,  1910.  The  notes  give  a  fairly  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  gold-veins  and  the  geology  in  general. 

Conglomerates^  Lyincf  I^nconj'ormably  on  Oranittji. — There  are  numerous  referent^es 
to  this  relationship  in  the  Reports  of  the  Cnnadian  Geologu-al  Surrry  and  of  the  Onln- 
rio  Bureau  of  Mines.  References  are  made  to  a  number  of  such  occurrences  in  the 
Report  of  the  Special  (International)  Committee  for  tlie  I^ke  Superior  Re- 
gion, Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  xiii.,  r.>0-i,  pp.  89-104. 

Glacial  Origin  of  Conglomerate.— W.  G.  Miller  refers  to  this  in  the  Report  of  the 
Ontario   Bureau   of    ^^ne.•>,    1905.    Part    II.,    p.    41.       .V.    P.  Coleman    has  also 
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assumed  a  glacial  origin  for  the  conglomerate.  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol. 
xxiii.,  March,  1907  ;  and  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  xvi.,  1908,  p.  149. 

Aplitie  Veins. — These  are  described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines, 
vol.  xvi.,  Part  II.,  pp.  65,  124-12-5. 

Origin  of  Cobalt- Silver  Ores. — This  is  discussed  in  the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  of  1905,  Part  II.,  p.  7,  and  later  Reports;  also,  by  C.  R.  Van 
Hise  in  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  vol.  x.,  1907,  pp.  45-61. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  diabase  and  the  geology  of  the 
silver-area  in  general,  the  literature  is  voluminous. 
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[NoTK.— In  this  Index  the  names  of  authors  of  papors  are  printed  in  small  i^api- 
tals,  and  the  titles  of  papers  in  italics.  References  to  papers  e-xpressly  treating  of 
the  subject  named  are  likewise  in  italics;  and  casual  notices,  giving  but  little  infor- 
mation, are  usually  indicated  by  bracketed  page-numbers.  The  titles  of  papers  pre- 
sented, but  not  printed  in  this  volume,  are  followed  by  bracketed  page-numbers  only.] 


Ad.\ms.  Huntington  :  77ie  Continuous  fryatem  of  Cyaniding  in  Pachncit  Tankn,  il,595-fl01. 
Affleck,  William:  death,  xxxiii. 

Agency  of  Manganese  in  the  Superficial  Alteration  and  !>econdary  Enrichment  of  Gold- 
Deposits  in  the  United  States  (Emmons),  iv,  3-73:  Discnsnon  'Keyesi,  xli, 
917-920. 
Air-agitation  :  see  Cyanide  practice. 
Agitation-tanks:  see  Tanks. 
Alabama:  iron-ore  production  (1909),  224. 

Alabaster.  Rupert  C.  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  No.  58,  Oct.,  1911,  xxv] ;  death,  xxxiii. 
.\laska-Treadwell  Gi.Id  Mining  Co.,  Douglas  Island.  Ala-ska:   Cyanide- Plant,  785-818. 
Alberger,  Louis  R.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  .56.  Aug..  1911.  xxi] :  death,  xxxiii. 
.\i.i>Ricn.  T.  H..  Jr.:  Electrolytic  Oxygen  in  Cyanide  Solutions,  xlvii,  74<>-75l. 
Alpine  tunnels.  43G-4<i9. 
Alumina:  in  mine-waters,  12. 
Amalgamation  : 

gold-silver  concentrates,  Treadwell  mines,  Alaska,  792. 

gold-silver  ores  :  sea-water  vs.  lime-water,  [789]. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Institute,  proposed,  xxv. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers: 

Board  of  Directors:  proceedings,  xxvi. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws.  xiv. 
amendments  (proposed),  xxv. 

Council :  report  for  1910,  xxviii. 

deaths  of  members  and  associates,  xxxiii. 

financial  report,  xxvii. 

Land  Fund  Committee:  report,  xxvi. 

meetings:  Annual,  xxiv. 
San  Francisco,  xliv. 
Wilkes-Barre,   xxxiv. 
list  of,  from  organization,  xi. 

membership,  xxxi. 

officers,  vii,  ix. 

publications,  xii. 
Analyses  (see  also  Assays) : 

clay  slimes.  7H1. 

flue-dust.  187. 

gas  (natural).  419. 

gold-ores,  [64],  696. 

iron-ore  (Cuban\  7r>.  111.  113.  119.  12.3.  124.  1.39. 
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magnetic  concentrates,  187. 

mine-waters,  9.  [23]. 

ocher,  112. 

rocks,  [11],  [38],  [514]. 

sand-clay  slimes,  781. 

serpentine,  75,  111. 

sintered  iron-materials,  187. 
Annie  Laurie  gold-mine,  Utah,  [71]. 

Authon,  E.  G. :  relative  affinity  of  metals  for  sulphur,  [653]. 
Anthracite  :  see  Coal. 

Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  (Wakriner),  xxxviii,  390-402. 
Anthracite- Culm  Briquettes  (Dorrance),  xl,  36.5-390. 
Anthracite  pig-iron  :  proportion  of  1910  production,  230. 
Apparatus  for  Metallography  (Hayward),  xl,  636-642. 
Arlberg  tunnel,  Switzerland,  436  et  seq. 
Assay  of  Silver- Bearing  Gouge-Ores  (Keyes),  xxxix,  518-527. 
Assays  (see  also  Analyses) : 

copper  (argentiferous),  906. 

gold-silver  concentrates,  Treadwell  mines,  Alaska,  786. 

silver-ores,  518-527. 
Atacamite : 

artificial,  [510]. 

chrysocolla  derived  from,  [510]. 

malachite  derived  from,  [510]. 

occurrences,  [510]. 

Bachman,  F.  E. ;  reducibility  of  iron-ores  [203]. 

Bacteria:  laterization  due  to,  [76]. 

Bahney,  Luther  W.  :  Rapid  Estimation  of  Available  Calcium  Oxide  in  Lime  Used  in  the 

Cyanide  Process,  xlvii,  741-745. 
Bain,  H.  Foster  :  Coal- Resources  of  Alaska,  [xlvi]. 
Ball,   Spurr,    and  Garrey;    silver-lead    deposits,    Georgetown    and    Silver    Plume, 

Colo.,  [60]. 
Bamberger,  Sidney  M. :  death,  xxxiii. 
Barlow,  k.  E. :  geology,  Ontario,  Canada,  [482]. 
Barwald :  chrysocolla  derived  from  atacamite,  [510]. 
Bauschinger:  crushing-tests  of  sandstone,  239. 
Bearing  of  the  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Magnetic  Iron-Ores  on  TheirPossible  Extent  (Ifi  xsos) , 

[xlviii]. . 
Beck,  Richard  :  bog  iron-ore,  126. 
Becker,  George  F.  ;  Biographical  Notice  of  Samuel  Franklin  Emmons,  xlvi,  643-661. 

genesis  of  California  quicksilver-deposits,  [515]. 
Bell:  blast-furnace  practice,  [199],  [201]. 
Bessemer  steel:  production,  U.  S.  (19101,223. 
Bethlehem  Iron  Mines  Co.:  iron-ore  holdings,  Cuba,  116. 
Bibliography  :  geological  explorations,  Ontario,  Canada.  493,  925. 
"Big"  coal-seam,  Scranton,  Pa.,  247. 

Biographical  Notice  of  Samuel  Franklin  Emmons  (Becker),  xlvi,  643-661. 
Biographical  notices  of  members  of  the  Institute :  see  names  of  members. 
Birkinbine,  John  :   TheUnited  States  Iron  Industry  from  1871  to  1910,  xxxviii.  222-235. 
Black  Mountain  Coal-District,  Kentucky  (Dilworth),  [xlviii]. 
Blake  :  iron-  and  manganese-deposits  on  desert  rocks,  [511]. 
Blast-furnace  practice : 

application  of  efficiency-methods,  220. 
critical  temperature:  determination,  195. 
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carbon  :  loss  between  throat  and  hearth,  201. 

development  since  1871,  231. 

fuel-economy :  suggestions,  215. 

Fuel- Efficiency,  191-221. 

fuel-requirements:  formula,  203. 

heat  available  in  the  hearth.  193. 

heat-supply  and  heat-loss  in  fusion-zone:  sources,  194. 

rate  of  driving:  effect  on  fuel-consumption,  199. 

slag-teujperature,  19(>. 
Blast-furnaces : 

data  of  operations,  210. 

number  in  operation,  U.  S.  (1871-1910),  233,  235. 
Blast-roasting:  l^ne  Iron- Bearing  Muterinla,  180-190. 
Board  of  Conciliation  (Anthracite),  390-402. 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute:   proceedings,  xxvi. 
Bog  ore:  see  Iron-ore. 

Boudouard  :  solubility  of  carbon  in  carbon  dioxide,  [201]. 
Brauiis:  action  of  sea-water  on  slag-heaps,  Laurium,  Greece,  [508]. 
Briggs,  Roswell  E. :  death,  xxxiii. 

Brill,  Paul  K.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  So.  5fJ.  .\ug.,  1911,  xxi] :  death,  xxxiii. 
Briquettes :  Anthracite  Culm,  3tio-390. 
Briquetting-plants:  culm,  3U5. 

Brokaw,  A.  D. :  experiments  in  solution  of  gold,  7,  17,  20. 
Brooks,  T.  B. :  iron-ore  mining-conditions  (1871),  225. 
Brown,  Alexander  E. :  death,  xxxiii. 
Brown,  F,  C. :  ore-dressing  method,  [598]. 

Brown,  J.  J.,  Jr.  :  Lead-Smelling  in  the  Ore-Hearth,  xxxix,  402-408. 
Brown,  R.  G. :  slime-liltration,  [761]. 
Brun,  Albert :  gaseous  content  of  rocks,  [11]. 
Bruntov.  David  \V.  :   The  Laramie  Tunnel,  [xlvii]. 
Buehler  and  Gottschalk  :  effect  of  pyrite  on  solubility  of  galena,  [10]. 
Hulklcy,  Henry  W. :  death,  xxxiii. 

Bunting,  Douglas;  Chamber- Pillars  in  Deep  Anlhracite-Mines,  xli,  23<j-245. 
Burt  slime-filter  :  cycle  of  operation,  757. 
Butters  slime-lilter  :  cycle  of  operation,  757. 
Buvingor,  W.  J. :  reducibility  of  iron-ores,  [203]. 

Cable  gold-mine,  rijilipshurg,  .Mont.,  [(>],  5f^. 

Caddo  Oil-  and  ({(M-Field,  Louisiana  (HoPPKRi,  xxxix,  409-43"). 

Calcium  :  in  mine-waters.  12. 

Calcium  oxide:  Available  in  Line  Useil  in  Ihr  I'l/aniile  Froce.is,  741-74.5. 

California : 

Oold-FroductioH,  847-851. 
Oil-Fields :  Present  Conditiotis,  837-84(i. 
oil-production  (1875-1910),  840. 
map:  dredging-areas,  859. 
Camp  Bird  gold-mine.  Ouray,  Colo.,  [31],  [t52]. 
Canada : 

Ontario:  bibliography  of  geological  explonitions,  498,  5KJ5. 
cobalt-silver  deposits,  49(j. 
Geology,  Cobalt  District,  480-499. 
maps.  484,  [499]. 

silver-mining  districts,  481,  495,  497. 
silver-production.  Cobalt  district  (1904-1909),  480. 
Canadian  Mining-lAiw  (Clark),  xl,  tJ14-617:  Disoission  (Raymond),  xl,  617-623. 
Car-relouder  :  Smith,  358. 
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Carbonates:  in  mine-waters,  12. 

Carpenter,  R.  C. :  crushing-tests  of  coal,  239. 

Catlett,  Charles:   Phosphorus  in  Coking-CoaL  xlviii,  902. 

coking  in  beehive  ovens,  [220]. 
Central  Railroad  of  N.  J.:  coal-storage  plants;  capacity,  364. 
Chalcocite:  chemical  relations  with  pyrite,  [43]. 
Chalcocitization :  relation  to  enrichment  of  gold-deposits,  42. 
Chamber-Pillars  in  Deep  Anthracite- Mines  (Bunting),  xli,  236-245. 
Characteristics  and  Origin  of  the  Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Camaguey  and  Moa,  Cuba  (C'L'MINGs 

and  Miller),  xl,  116-137. 
Charcoal  pig-iron  :  proportion  of  1910  production,  2.30. 
Cha.se,  Charles  A. :  Notes  on  the  Liberty  Bell  Mine,  xlvii,  694-741. 
Chauvenet:  gouge  zinc-ores,  [514]. 
Chloride  ores: 

prevalence  in  arid  regions,  507. 

distribution,  [12]. 
Chlorides: 

copper:  effect  in  solution  of  gold,  17,  25. 
functions  in  ore-deposition,  510. 

in  mine-waters,  10. 

role  in  ore-formation,  510,  917. 
Chlorine: 

amount  necessary  for  solution  of  gold,  28. 

content  of  rocks,  11. 

in  dust  of  arid  regions,  510. 

in  mine-waters  :  source,  10,  23. 

in  natural  waters:  map.  New  England  and  New  York,  13. 

with  manganese  compounds:  solubility  of  gold  in,  28. 
Chouteau,  Pierre  :  death,  xxxiii. 
Christy,  Samuel  B.  :    Electro- Deposition  of  Gold   and  Silver  from   Cyanide  Solutions, 

[xliv]. 
Clark,  J.  M. :  Canadian  Mining-Law,  xl,  614-617. 
Clarke,  F.  W. :  chlorides  in  ore-deposition,  [510]. 

gaseous  content  of  rocks,  [11]. 

rock-analyses,  [11],  [38]. 

transfer  of  solutions  in  rocks,  [515]. 
Clay  slimes:  Filtration,  752-784. 
Coal: 

anthracite;  breakage-  and  attrition-losses,  295,  316,  323,  3.53. 
commercial  sizes,  265. 
cost  of  preparation  for  market,  313. 
crushing-strength,  240. 
disposal  of  breaker-refuse,  271. 
Preparation,  264-313. 
Storage,  314-365. 
storage-plants;  capacity,  364. 
yield  of  prepared  sizes,  2.59,  265. 

coking ;  phosphorus-content,  902. 

fuel-value,  compared  with  California  oil,  843. 
Coal-breakers : 

costs:  construction  and  operation,  312. 

labor,  308. 

loading  arrangements,  .309. 

machinery,  272,  290. 

power  required,  306. 

tonnage  per  employee,  309. 

water ;  quantity  required,  312. 
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Coal-iuiiiiug; 

caving  and  squeezing:  causes  aud  effects,  237,  250. 
Chamber- Pillar »  in  Deep  Mines,  23G-245. 
chippiug  pillars,  24t:l. 
lulru  aud  sand  filling,  2.SS,  271,  368,  921. 
pillar-recovery,  2.59. 
roof-support,  2')7. 

tests  of  roof-support  materials,  258,  2<il. 
Coal-Rejionireii  of  Alaihi  iBvi.N).  [xlvi]. 
Coal-storage  plants: 
classification,  319. 

costs;  construction  ami  operation,  -{SO,  343,  317. 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Koan  Junctiou,  Pa.,  33^. 
Dodge  system,  342. 
Erie  Railroad,  Hammond,  Ind.,  3(W. 
Leliigh  Oml  &  Navigation  Co.,  Hauto,  Pa.,  347. 
Lcbigii  Valley  Ojal  Co.;   Hudsoudale,  Pa.,  331. 
Ransom,  Pa.,  3.")4. 
Wende,  N.  Y.,  3t!3. 
West  Superior.  Wis.,  3tjl. 
location,  315. 

Pennsylvania  Railroa<l  Co.,  .South  .\iuboy,  N. .!.,  343. 
requirements,  318. 

Staples  Coal  C«j.,  Fall  River.  Mass.,  3.36. 
Cobalt  mining-district,  Ontario,  Canada: 

bibliography  of  geologiwil  explorations,  498,  925. 
Geoloijy,  480-499,  924-i)26. 
maps.  484,  1499). 

silver-proiluction  (1904-1909).  480. 
Cobalt-silver  deposits:  Ontario,  Canada.  480-499.  924-926. 
Coke  pig-iron:  proportion  of  1910  production,  230. 
Coleman,  \.  P. ;  Lower  Huronian  ice  age,  [492]. 

Collingwood,  Francis  [biog.  notice,  BiUietiu  No. 62,  Feb.,  1912,  xxviii]:  death,  xxxiii. 
Compressed-air  agitation  ;  see  Cyanide  practice. 
Compre.ssed-air  engines :  see  Engines. 
Comstock  lode,  Nev. ;  gold-  and  silver-product ;  proportion  and  vatuo,  46. 

relation  of  gold-  and  silver-ores,  45. 
Conciliation  :  Anthracile  Board,  390-402. 
Concrete : 

mine-pillars.  2t>l. 
value  for  mine-roof  support,  261. 
Conner,  Eli  T.  :  Mine-Cave*  Under  the  City  of  Scranton,  xxxix,  246-263. 
Constitution  and  By-I>aws  of  the  Iustitut«,  xv. 

Continnout  f^i/ntem  of  Cyaniding  in  Pachucn  Tanks  ( ADA.M9),  xl,  595-601. 
Cook,  E.  S. ;  blast-furnace  practice,  [200]. 
Copper : 

argentiferous;  Atmpling,  905-908. 
in  mine-waters.  14,  25. 
precipitation  by  silicat<;  minerals,  517. 
Copi>er  chlorides; 

effect  on  solubility  of  gold,  17,25. 
functions  in  ore-deposition,  510. 
Copper-deposits ; 

influence  of  chlorides  in  formation,  511. 
metal-content  in  gouge-days,  514. 
Rio  Tiuto.  Huelva.  Spain.  [653]. 
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Copper-refining ;  Electrolytic,  874-901. 
Cosby,  Kobert ;  death,  xxxiii. 
Costs ; 

coal-breakers:  construction  and  operation,  312. 

coal-storage  plants,  345,  348. 

cyanide-treatment;  gold-ore,  Liberty  Bell  mine,  Colo.,  737. 
gold-silver  ore.  Tread  well  mines,  Alaska,  818. 

dredging :  gold,  California,  872. 

freight :  iron-ore,  Cuba  to  U.  S.,  151. 

labor:  tunnel-construction,  Switzerland,  461. 

mine-filling  with  culm  and  sand,  259,  263. 

mine-hoists  :  compressed  air  and  electric:  installation  and  operation.  .").39-547. 

mining;  gold  ;  Liberty  Bell  mine,  Colo.,  710,  739. 
gold  :  Park  City,  Utah,  471-479. 
iron :  Cuba,  151. 
silver:  Cobalt  district,  Canada,  496. 

milling;  gold-ore,  Liberty  Bell  mine,  Colo.,  737. 

nodulizing  :  iron-ore,  Felton,  Cuba,  150. 

oil-leases,  Caddo,  La.,  420. 

oil  pipe-lines:  hauling,  laying,  painting,  435. 

oil-wells ;  drilling,  Caddo,  La.,  434. 
machinery  equipment,  423. 

pig-iron  manufacture  (percentage),  221. 

smelting :  lead,  405. 
lead-slag,  407. 

tramway-operation.  Liberty  Bell  mine,  Colo.,  718,  739. 
Council  of  the  Institute;  report,  xxviii. 
Cox,  Jennings  S.,  Jr.  ;    The  Iron- Ore  Deposits  of  the  Moa  District,  Oriente  Province, 

Island  of  Cuba,  xl,  73-90. 
Coxe  3Iining  Laboratory,  Lehigh  University,  670-675. 
Crowning  Glory  gold-mine.  Silver  Peak,  Nev.,  [57]. 
Crushing-machinery  ; 

for  coal-preparation,  283. 

for  iron-ore  preparation,  177. 
Cuba; 

geology,  74. 

Iron-Ore  Deposits,  73-169. 

maps:  Mayari  iron-ore  deposits,  153. 
San  Felipe  iron-ore  deposits,  117. 
Culbert,  Milton  T.  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  No.  56,  Aug.,  1911,  xxi] ;  death,  xxxiii. 
Culm,  anthracite; 

ash-content,  371. 

Briqnetting,  365-390. 

disposal,  368. 

mine-filling,  258,  271,  368,  921. 

pneumatic  sizing,  372. 

production  (annual),  368. 
CuMiNGS,  WiLLARD  L.,  and  Miller,  Benjamin  L.  :   Characteristics  and  Origin  of  the 

Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Camagtiey  and  Moa,  Cuba,  xl,  116-137. 
Cupric  chlorides :  see  Chlorides,  copper. 

Cyanide-Plant  at  the  Treadwell  Mines,  Alaska  (Lass),  xlvii,  785-818. 
Cyanide  practice ; 

agitation  iu  alkali  solution,  794. 

Available  Calcium  Oxide  in  Lime,  741-745. 
Continuous  System,  595-601,  727,  826. 

Electrolytic  Oxygen  in  Cyanide  Solutions,  746-751. 
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griuding  in  cyauide  solution,  790. 
Liberty  Bell  mill,  Colo.,  727. 
Slime- Filtration,  752-784. 
Treadwell  Mines,  Alaska,  785-818. 
Veta  Colorado  M.  &  S.  Co.,  Parral,  Mexico,  826. 
Cyanide  Practice  at  the  Santa  Gertrudis  Mine,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico  iRosE),  [xlviii]. 

Damon  pneumatic  separator  for  cnlm-siziug,  372. 

D.\N'lEL.s,  Joseph:   The  Fritz  Engineering  and  the  Coxe  Mining  hihoralories  of  Lehigh 
University,  xlvi,  662-675. 

crushing-tests  of  coal,  239. 
D.\RTON,  N.  H. :  Materials  Available  for  Refilling  Coal-Workingn  in  the  Northern  AnthrO' 
cite  Coal-Field,  [xxxix]. 

Structure  of  the  Xorthern  Anthracite  Coal-Field,  Especially  in  Relation  to  the  Occurrence 
of  Gas  in  the  Coal,  [xl]. 
Deaths  of  members  of  the  Institute,  xxxiii. 

Dc  Kalb,  Courtenay  :  Exposed  Treasure  gold-mine,  Mojave,  Cai..  [67]. 
Deianiar  gold-mine,  Nevada,  [38],  [72]. 
De  Launay :  geology,  Thasos,  European  Turkey,  [575]. 
De  Launay  and  Fuclis:  zones  in  Mexican  silver-regions,  [505]. 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co. :  briquetting-plant,  Bondout,  N.  Y.,  366. 

coal-storage  plants:  capacity,  364. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad:  coal-storage  plants:  capacity,  3»>4. 

use  of  briquetted  fuel,  366. 
Dennis,  Fr.^nci.s  J. :  Examination  of  Dredging-Properties,  xlviii,  851-855. 
Devereux,  W.  B. :  placer  gold-deposits,  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  [54]. 
Diagonal-Plane  Cuncentrating-Tahle  (Krom),  xl,  528-532. 
Diamond  coal-seam,  Scranton,  Pa.,  248. 

Diamond-pointed  tools:  used  in  construction  of  Solomon's  Temple,  438. 
Diggles,  James  A.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No  56.  Aug..  1911,  xxiii] :  death,  xxxiii. 
Diller:  geology,  Asiatic  Turkey,  [580]. 

DiLWOKTH,  John  B.  :   The  Black  Mountain  Coal- District,  Kentucky,  [xlviii]. 
Dittrich  ;  interchange  of  biises  in  solutions,  [517]. 
DoDtJK,  \V.  F. ;  Loss  in  "  Breaking  Down  "  Anthracite,  [xl]. 
Dodge  coal-storage  plants: 

costs;  construction  and  operation,  345,  347. 

loss  in  breakage  of  coal,  346,  353. 
Dods,  John  C. :  death,  xxxiii. 

DOMINIAN,  Leon:  History  and  Geology  of  Ancient  Gold-Fielda  in  Turhy,  xl,  569-589. 
Don;  analyses  of  Australian  mine-waters,  [23]. 

experiments  in  solutioti  of  gold,  7,  15,  17. 

liberation  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid,  [511]. 
DoRRANCE,  Charles,  Jr.  ;  Anthracite- Culm  Briquettes,  xl,  365-390. 
Drafting-Table  for  Tracing  Through  Opaque  Paper  (Schwennesen).  xxxix.  623-625. 
Drag-line  excavator.  143,  151,  171. 
Dredging; 

Examination  of  Properties,  851-855. 

Present-Day  Problems  in  California,  85.5-873. 
Dredges : 

dipper,  865. 

gold,  855, 857. 

harbor,  870. 
Drill-carriage:  Ijoetschberg  tunnel  type,  460. 
Drills:  hand-drill  for  prospecting,  8.53. 
Drinker:  ancient  use  of  diamond-pointed  tools,  438. 
Drinkwater  gold-mine.  Silver  Peak.  Nev.,  [57]. 
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Duninore  coal-seam,  Scranton,  Pa.,  248. 

Durham,  Edward  B.;  Electrolytic  Refining  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  xliv, 

874-901. 
Dwight-Lloyd  siateriug  process,  180-190. 

Eichhorn  :  interchauge  of  materials  ia  clay  solutions,  [.516]. 

Electric  heating-furnace,  636. 

Electric  Motom  vs.    Compressed- Air  Engines  for    Driving   Deep-Mine  Hoints  (Pauly), 

xxxix,  533-560. 
Electrical  Practice  in  Mines  (McCollum),  [xlviii]. 

Electro- Deposition  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Cyanide  Solutions  (Christy),  [xliv]. 
Electrolytic  Oxygen  in  Cyanide  Solutions  (Aldrich),  xlvii,  746-751. 
Electrolytic  Refining  at  the  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Durhah),  xliv,  874-901. 
Emmous,  Samuel  Franklin:  association  of  gold  with  manganese,  [31], 

Biographical  Notice,  643-661. 

chlorine-content  of  surface-water,  Lsadville,  Colo.,  [12]. 

death,  xxxiii. 

Delamar  gold-mine,  SE    Nevada,  [72] . 

kaolin  in  ore-deposits  evidence  of  enrichment,  [512]. 

list  of  scientific  publications,  656. 

ore-deposits,  Leadville,  Colo.,  [59]. 

secondary  enrichment  of  ore-deposits,  [5],  [55],  [512]. 
Emmons,  William  H.  :   The  Agency  of  Manganese  in  the  Superficial  Alteration  and  SeC' 
ondary  Enrichment  of  Gold- Deposits  in  the  United  States,  iv,  3-73. 

gold-deposits,  Edgemout,  Nev.,  [59]. 

gold-deposits,  Midas,  Gold  Circle  district,  Nev.,  [72]. 
Emmons,  William  H.,  and  Garrey,  G.  H. ;  gold-deposits,  Manhattan,  Nev.,  [71]. 
Emmons,  Garrey,  and  Eansome :  gold-deposits.  Bullfrog  district,  Nev.,  [71]. 
Emmons,  Irving,  and  Jaggar ;  gold-deposits.  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  [54]. 
Emrich,  Horace  H.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  63,  Mar.,  1912,  xlvii]  :  death,  xxxiii. 
Engines  ; 

compressed  air  ;  air-consumption,  550. 
thermodynamics,  550. 

vs.  Electric  Motors,  for  Deep-Mine  Hoists,  533-560. 
English  and  Flett ;  geology,  Asiatic  Turkey,  [580]. 
Enrichment  of  ore-deposits :  see  Ore-deposits. 
Erie  Eailroad  :  coal-storage  plants  ;  capacity,  364. 

Esperanza  gold-mine.  El  Oro,  Mexico;  continuous  cyaniding-system,  597. 
Examination  of  Dredging- Properties  (Dennis),  xlviii,  851-855. 
Excavators ; 

drag-line,  143,  151,  171. 

scraper-bucket,  156,  864. 
Exploration  of  Cuban  Iron- Ore  Deposits  (WooDBRiDGE),  xl,  138-152. 
Exposed  Treasure  gold-mine,  Mojave,  Cal.,  48,  67. 

Ferric  compounds;  eflfect  on  solubility  of  gold,  24. 
Field:  artificial  atacamite,  [510]. 
Filters ; 

slime ;  classification,  754. 
cj'cle  of  operation,  757. 
Fitch,  W.  W. ;  analyses  of  Cuban  iron-ore,  124. 
Flett  and  English:  geology,  Asiatic  Turkey,  [580]. 
Flow  of  Pulverulent  Ore  Through  Orifices  (Hersam),  [xlviii]. 
Flue-dust;  Sintering,  180-190. 

Forrester,  Robert:  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  50,  Feb.,  1911,  xxxvi] ;  death,  xxxiii. 
Forsythe:  blast-furnace  practice,  [198]. 
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FosTKE,  El'FI'S  J. :  Di»cit.'*sion  on  Mine-Cares   Inder  the  City  of  •Amnion,  lU.  if2l-if23. 

Fourteen-Foot  coal-seam,  Scranton,  Pa.,  247. 

Fritz  Engineering  find  Coze  Mining  Laboratories  of  Lehigh  Unireriity  (D AH IKL8,,  xlvii, 

662-675. 
Kuciis  and  de  Launay:  zones  in  Mexican  silver-regions.  [.^J05j. 
Fuel-Efficiency  of  the  Iron  Bhmt-Furnace  iPobteri,  xl.  191-221. 
Fuel-Problems  of  the  Pacific  i.Reinholt),  [xlvii]. 
Furnaces : 

heating :  electric,  636. 
lead-smelting:  Brown,  406. 
Jumbo  hearth.  404. 
Scotch  hearth,  404. 
melting:  Rockwell,  875. 

Galena:  effect  of  pyrite  on  solubility,  [10]. 

Gamb.\,  F.  P.:  Geology  of  Sune  Minf.i  in  the  ■'>onth  of  Columbia,  [xlvii]. 

Garrey,  G.  H.,  and  Emmons,  W.  H. :  gold-deposits,  Mauhattau,  Nev.,  [71]. 

Gjtrrey,    Ball,   and   Spurr :    silver-lead    deposits,    Georgetown   and    Silver    Plume. 

Colo..  [60]. 
Giirrey,  Emmons,  and  Ransome  :  gold-deposits.  Bullfrog  district.  Nev..  [71]. 
Gas  :  natural :  analysis,  419. 
Giis-content  of  rocks,  11. 
Gas-fields  :  Caddo,  La.,  409-435. 
Gas-wells:  Caddo,  La.,  4(J9-4.J5. 
Gayley,  James:   The  sintering  of  Fine  Iron-Bearing  MateriaU,  xxxix,  180-190. 

blast-furnace  practice,  [199]. 
Geikie,  .\rchibald  ;  bog  iron-ore,  12«). 

geology  of  the  Alps,  437. 
Geismer,  H.  S.  :    The  Preparation  of  Brown  Iron-Ores,  il,  169-180. 
Geology ; 

Alps,  4.37,  445,  448. 

Canada:   Cobalt  District,  On^l rio.  4.S0-499. 

Colorado:  San  Juan  district,  .San  Miguel  County.  696, 

Cuba,  74,  118. 

Louisiana:  Caddo  Parish,  416. 

Michigan  :  Gogebic  iron-range,  676. 

Utah  :  Park  City,  470. 

Turkey :  Ancient  Gold-Fields,  .569-589. 
Geology  of  the   Cobalt  District,   Ontario,   Canada  (Horei,  xxxix,  480-499;    Discmssion 

(Knight),  xli,  924-926. 
Geology  of  Some  Minee  in  the  South  of  Colombia  (Gamba),  [xlvii]. 
Geology  of  the  Tonopah  Mining- District  (LocKEi,  [xlvii]. 
Geyser  gold-mine,  .Silver  Cliff,  Colo. :  nitrate-content  of  waters.  12,  22. 
Gtaser,  E. :  iron-ore  deposits,  New  Caledonia,  [lOt]. 
Gogebic  iron-range; 

geology,  676. 

ore-production  (1884-1910),  225. 
Gold: 

association  with  manganese  oxides,  30. 

experiments  in  solution  and  deposition,  [7],  15. 

precipitation,  28. 

production:  California  (1849-1910),  847,  857. 
United  States  (1792-1910),  847. 

relation  of  enrichment  to  chalcocitizatiou,  42. 

transfer  in  cold  solutions,  28. 
Gold  Coin  gold-mine.  Cripple  Creek.  Colo.,  [65]. 
VOL,  XLII. — 54 
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Gold-deposits  (see  also  Gold-silver  deposits) ; 

Agency  of  Manganese  in  Alteration  and  Enrichment,  3-73,  917-920. 
alteration  to  copper  in  depth,  [589]. 
coucentration  :  iu  gouge  bands,  514. 

in  oxidized  zone,  41. 
classification  (Lindgren's),  [7J,  [50]. 
Examination  of  Dredging-Properties,  851-855. 
United  States  : 
Alabama,  [54]. 
Alaska ;  Berner's  Bay,  55. 
Treadwell  mines,  55. 
Arizona  :  Oro  Blanco,  514. 
California,  847-851,  863. 
Bodie,  67. 

Mojave :  Exposed  Treasure  mine,  67. 
Mother  Lode  district,  55. 
Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  district,  56, 
Ophir  district,  57. 
Colorado ;  Cripple  Creek,  63. 

Georgetown  Quadrangle,  61. 
Leadville,  59. 
8an  Juan  district,  62. 
Summit  district,  66. 
Idaho,  [59]. 
Montana  :  Philipsburg,  [6],  58. 

other  districts,  59. 
Nevada;  Bullfrog  district,  71. 
Delamar  mine,  72. 
Edgemont,  59. 
Gold  Circle  district,  72. 
Goldfield,  70. 
Manhattan,  70. 
Silver  Peak,  57. 
Tonopah,  68. 
New  Mexico;  Ortiz  Mountains,  503,  514. 
South  Dakota:  Black  Hills,  54. 
Southern  Appalachian  districts,  53. 
Utah  ;  Annie  Laurie  mine,  71. 
Canada;  Porcupine,  Ont.,  [486],  [925]. 
Nicaragua,  [602]. 
Turkey;  Anatolian  field,  580. 
Pontic  field,  586. 
Thasos,  575. 
Thracian  field,  570. 
Gold-dredging; 
Alaska,  869. 
California ;  costs,  872. 
dredging-areas,  863. 
Present-Dai/  Problems,  855-873. 
Gold-mine  waters;  salts  in,  8. 
Gold-mines  (see  also  Gold-silver  mines); 
Alaska ;  Treadwell,  Douglas  Island,  55. 
California;  Exposed  Treasure,  Mojave.  48,  67. 
Colorado:  Camp  Bird,  Ouray,  [31],  [62]. 
Geyser,  Silver  CliflT,  [10].    • 
Gold  Coin,  Cripple  Creek,  [65]. 
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Liberty  lifU.  San  Mipii<-1  County,  «94-741. 
I'hHrinacibt,  L'ripplc  Creek,  [63]. 
Suniiiiit,  Cripple  Creek,  [63). 
Tomboy.  Silverton,  [31],  [G2]. 
Montana:  Cal.h-,  Pliilij»,»)urK,  [6],  [58]. 

Granite-Hiuietallic.  IMiilipsburg,  [6],  [58]. 
Nevada:  Crowning  Glory,  Sliver  Peak,  [57]. 
Delamar,  [3h],  [7'2]. 
Drink  water,  Silver  Peak.  [57]. 
South  Carolina:  Haile,  [.{8],  [54]. 
Utah:  Annie  Laurie,  [71]. 
Mexico:  tjjperanza.  El  Oro,  [597]. 
Natividad.  Oa.xaea,  597. 
dold-Prodiiction  in  California  (  Yai.K),  xlv,  847-iN»l. 
(iold-provinees  of  the  United  States,  50. 
(iold-refininn:  Klectrolytir,  H74-901. 

Gold-silver  and  silver-K<>ld  ores:  vertical  relations,  in  deposits.  43. 
Gold-silver  deposits: 

California:  Bodie,  <i7. 
.Mojave,  67. 
Ophir  district,  57. 
Montana:  Philipsburg,  [6],  [58]. 
Nevada:  .Midas,  Gold  Circle  district,  72. 
(iold-silver  mines  (see  also  Silver-gold  mines! : 
Ala.ska  ;  Treadwell,  Dougla.s  Island.  7pt5. 
Nevada:  Gold  Uill  group,  Comstock  Lo<le,  [4s]. 
Yellow  .Taeket.  Comstock  I^de.  [48]. 
Gonzalo.  ,Ioa<(uin:  copper-deposits.  Rio  Tinto,  Spain,  [653]. 
Gordon,  F.  \V. :  blast- furnace  practice,  [200]. 
(jossan  ores;  varieties,  .50(3. 
Gossans:  formation  in  arid  regions.  502. 

Gottschalk  and  Ituehler:  effect  of  py rite  on  solubility  of  galena,  [10]. 
Gorernmeut  Coul-Miiifn  in  the  PhUippinen  (RkinholT),  [xlvii]. 
(iranby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co..  Granby.  Mo.:  lead-smelting  procjsw.  402-406. 
Granite-Himetallic  gold-mine,  Philipsburg.  Mont.,  [6],  [.58]. 
(Jraton:  enrichment  of  gold-dejmsit.s,  Haile  mine.  South  Carolina,  [54] 

minerals  of  gold-deposit**.  Southern  Appalachians,  [54]. 
(irave,  Percy  [biog.  notice.  liuUftin  No.  .V!,  Aug.,  1911.  xxiii]  :  death,  xxxiii. 
(irillo,  Julius  :  death,  xxxiii. 

(irinding-mills :   Huntington:  experience  in  Nicaragua.  602  613. 
Grinding-machine  for  microscopic  specimens,  638. 
(Grizzlies:  designing.  174. 

Grothe,  A.  T. :  continuous  air-agitation  in  cyanide  practic*.  597. 
Groundwater  level,  32. 
Grabb,  Charles  B. :  death,  xxxiii. 

Haile  gold-mine,  South  Carolina,  [38],  [54). 

Harris,  Ci.  D. :  geology,  Oaddo  Parish,  La.,  416. 

Hartman :  coke-consumption  in  the  iron-blast  furnace.  197. 

Hayks,  C.  Wii.I.ARI>;    Thf  Maynri  ami  Moa  Iron-Ore  Urpotit*  in  Cuba,  xxxix,  109-115 

Hayes,  Vaughan.  and  Spencer:  geological  reconnoiswince  of  Cuba,  [103]. 

Havwarh.  Carlk  R.  :  Appnmtm  for  Metallography,  xl.  HIW  ♦►42. 

Heating-furnace:  electric.  636. 

Hematite  :  proportion  in  iron-ore,  Cuba,  77.  99. 

Henwood  :  action  of  sea-water  on  vein-outcrops,  [508]. 

Hkksam,  Ernest  k.:   The  Flute  of  P>:ir,r„i..,t  Ore  Thnngk  OrifictJi,  [xlviii]. 
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Hesse,  Courad  E. :  death,  xxxiii. 

Hills,  R.  C. :  gold-deposits,  Summit  district,  Colo  ,  [dd]. 

History  and  Geology  of  Ancieat  GM-Fiehli  in  Tarlcey  [  D  »iisixs>.  xl,  559-589. 

Hofuiau,  H.  0. ;  blast-roasting,  [180]. 

Hoisting  :  Liberty  Bell  gold-mine,  Colo.,  704. 

Hoists : 

mine;  costs  of  installation  and  operation,  compressed-air  and  electric  systems, 
539-547. 
Electric  Motors  vs.  Compressed  Air  Engines  for  Driving,  533-560. 
power-consumption,  540. 
Holland,  Thomas:  laterizatiou  due  to  bacteria,  [7G]. 

Holmes,  Edwin  M.  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  Xo.  56,  Aug.,  U'll,  xxvi]  ;  death,  xxxiii. 
Humestake  gold-deposits.  Black  Hills,  .S,  D. :  associated  minerals,  54. 
Hopper,  Walter  E.  :  Caddo  Oil-  and  Gas-Field,  Louisiana,  xxxix,  409-435. 
HoRE,  Reginald  E.  :  Geology  of  the  Cobilt  District,  Ontario,  Canada,  xxxix,  480-499. 
Horn-silver : 

in  Exposed  Treasure  mine,  Mojave,  Cal.,  [48]. 

in  mines  of  Comstock  Lode.,  Nev.,  [48]. 

theories  of  formation,  45,  [508]. 
Howe,  Epeuetus:  death,  xxxiii. 
Howe;  blast-furnace  practice,  [192]. 
Hughes,  Charles  J.,  Jr.  [biog.   notice.   Bulletin  No.  .50,  Feb.,   1911,  xxxix];    death, 

xxxiii. 
Hunt,  Charles  Wallace;  death,  xxxiii. 

Hunt,  T.  .Sterry;  origin  of  iron-ore,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  [105]. 
Huntington  mills ;  experience  in  Nicaragua,  602-613. 
Huroniau  formation,  Ontario,  Canada,  482. 
Hutchins,  J.  P.,  and  Stines,  Norman;  hand-drill  for  prospecting.  853. 

Iron  ; 

in  mine-waters;  effect  on  solubility  of  gold,  14,  25. 
pig;  anthracite,  chai'coal,  coke;  proportion  of  1910  production,  230. 
manufacture  ;  percentage-cost  of  items,  221. 
productiop;  Alabama  (1910),  226,  228. 
Illinois  (1910),  228. 
New  York  (1910),  228. 
Ohio  (1910),  228. 
Pennsylvania  (1910),  228. 
Pittsburg  district  (1910),  225. 
Southern  States  (1910),  226. 
United  States  (1871-1910),  224,  227. 
Germany  and  Luxemburg  (1871-1910),  227. 
Great  Britain  (1871-1910),  227. 
Iron  and  manganese  in    rocks;  chemical  relations,  39. 
Iron-mines  : 

Lola,  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  106. 
Magdalena,  Daiquiri,  Cui)a,  [166]. 
Mayari,  Oriente,  Cal)a,  152-169. 
Newport,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  (576-694. 
San  Antonio,  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  [166]. 
Iron-mining  methods; 

Newport  Mining  Co.,  Irouwood,  Mich.,  676-694. 
Spanish-American  Iron  Co ,  Mayari  and  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  152-169. 
I  ron-ore ; 

bog,  106,  110,  126. 

brown ;  concentrating,  179. 
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Cabaii  :    i'hafucti'riiliiy:  atnl  Orlitin.  IIH   I'M. 
loailiiic  171. 
J'repnrnliQn.  169-180. 
strippiiiK.  I~l- 
trHiiH|M»rtati«n,  172. 
waHhiiiK,  17.'). 
f 'nban  :  alUTution  from  m'rpfntin*',  93. 

analyses,  I'k  111,  11.}.  119.  123.  124.  l.W. 
fliaracter,  !».'>.  99.  107. 
(•((inimrisiMi  with  Mcsabi.  9H. 
composition  \>y  volume.  93. 
chromium-content.  [91],  99,  129,  l-V). 
cxcavatinff.  143,  l.^il,  l.')fi. 

hematite,  limonitc,  and  maf;nctit<- :  rflati%<'  proportions,  77,  99. 
is  it  ocher?  112. 

magnetic  separation  tests,  [107]. 
nickel-  and  cohalt-content,  H4,  91,  !K»,  125».  l.V). 
iioduli/.inK.  160. 
origin.  92.  101,  10.'..  1.^'.. 
phosphorus-content,  [99]. 
sc])ar:ition  of  ocher.  114. 
water-content.  91. 
prodnction  :   .Mabama  ( 1J»09),  224. 

Lake  Superior  region  (1(^11,224. 
Michigan  (190<t',224. 
Minnesota  (l!t09',  224. 
New  York  il<>09).  224. 
Pennsylvania  (1909!,  224. 
Virginia  (1!»00),  224. 

Wisconsin  (IfMW.  224;  (1N^4   1910'.  22.'i. 
United  States  (l.s7l    1910^  ll'».  224.  2:13.  2.^'.. 
rcdncibility  of  various  kinds  in  the  hlast-fMrnace.  20.'!, 
Sniterimj  Fine  Oirx,  IHO  190. 
Iron -ore  deposits: 

Cnnada  (bog),  127.  • 

Cuba:  Baracoa,  [90]. 

CauiURaey  Province,  9H  102.  lKi-1.37. 
Cubitas  district,  10.3-109. 
San  Felipe  district,  116-137. 
Daiquiri,  16(i. 

Oriente  Province:  Mayari  district,  <»0-!K  ia{  11.'.  1.*.2  1«H«. 
Moa  district,  73  9H.  10.3- 1.V2. 
India,  [104]. 
New  r'aledonia,  [104]. 
Sweden  (bo){\  127. 
Western  .\ustralia,  [104]. 
IroH-On-  PrponUs  of  tlif  .Vml  Dii>lricl.  Orirntv  Pritriticr.  hl,iu,l  ../  «  nb<i  iCox;'.  xl,  73-90. 
Irvino.  John  I).:  fktmf  Ff<i/M»r.«  of  Rrphicrmrnt  Orf-Uodif$,  and  the  l\ilrrin  fcjr  Mm,,* 
of  n'hicfi  They  Mny  he  Difcorereil,  [xlvii]. 
minerals  of  Ridd-deposits,  Homestuke  l>elt.  Black  Hills.  S.  D.,  54. 
Irvinjf  and  Van  Hise;  Penokee  iron-bearinjj  series.  Michifrnn.  [676]. 
Irvinjt,  Emmons,  and  Ja^cKHi* :  Kol'^-'^*'!"*''"'  '^''••■•'  Hills.  S.  I).,  [54]. 
Italian-Swiss  tunnels,  436-469. 

.lack.son.  D.  D. :  chlorine-content  of  natural  waters.  11. 

.lagRar,  Kmnions,  and  Irvinn:  ffold-deposits,  Black  Hills,  .S.  I).,  [TA]. 
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James  diagoual-plaue  coucentrating-table,  528. 

Janin,  Charles:  Present-Day  Problems  in  California  Gold-Dredging,  xlv,  855-873. 

Janin,  Henry  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  No.  5.3,  May,  1911,  xxviii]  :  death,  xxxiii. 

Johnson,  Joseph  E.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  57,  Sept.,  1911,  xx] ;   death,  xxxiii. 

Johnson  :  blast-furnace  practice,  192  et  seq. 

Jones,  Washington  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  63,  Mar.,  1912,  xlviii]  :   death,  xxxiii. 

Julian  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  Alaska  :  dredging-operations,  869. 

Jurugua  Iron  Co. :  exploration  of  Cuban  iron-ore  deposits,  [90]. 

Kaolin:  in  ore-deposits  :  evidence  of  enrichment,  [512]. 

Keewatin  formation.  Cobalt  district,  Canada,  482. 

Keller,  Edward:  Discussion  on   Sampling   Anode-Copper,  with   Special   Reference  to 

Silver- Content,  xli,  905-908. 
Kelly  filter-press,  756,  791,  809. 
Kemp :  bog  iron-ore,  Canada  and  Sweden,  127. 
distribution  of  chromite  in  rocks,  [129]. 
iron-ore  deposits,  Camaguey,  Cuba,  [116]. 
secondary  enrichment  in  copper-deposits,  [5]. 
Keweenawau  formation.  Cobalt  district,  Canada,  482. 
Keyes,  Charles  R.  :    Origin  of  Certain  Bonanza  Silver-Ores  of  the  Arid  Region,  xxxix, 

500-517. 
Discussion  on  The  Agency  of  Manganese  in  the  Superficial  Alteration  and  Secondary 

Enrichment  of  Gold-Deposits  in  the  United  States,  xli,  917-920. 
Keyes,  Charles  R.,  and  Riddell,  D.  F.  :  Assay  of  Silver-Bearing  Gouge-Ores,  xxxix, 

518-527. 
Knight,  Cyril  W.  :   Discussion  on  Geology  of  the  Cobalt  District,  Ontario,  Canada,  xli, 

924-926. 
Knopf,  Adolph;  gold-deposits,  Berner's  Bay,  Alaska,  [55]. 
Kohler:  selective  concentration  of  minerals  in  solution,  [515]. 
Kohlrausch  ;  solubilities  of  silver-salts,  [44]. 
Kresge,  R.  E. ;  analyses  of  Cuban  iron-ores,  124. 
Krom,  S.  Arthur.:  Diagonal-Plane  Concentrating-Table,  xl,  528-532. 
Kuhlmann  :  artificial  production  of  silver  chloride,  [515]. 
Kurtz,  Henry  M. :  death,  xxxiii. 
Kuryla,  M.  H. :  continuous  air-agitation  in  cyanide  practice,  597. 

Laboratories : 

engineering :  Fritz,  Lehigh  University,  662. 

mining  :  Coxe,  Lehigh  University,  670. 
Land  Fund  Committee  :  report,  xxvi. 
Langdon  :  heat-balance  in  the  iron  blast-furnace,  [199]. 
Langton,  John:  Discussion  on  A  Method  of  Calculating  Sinking-Fands,  and  a  Table  of 

Values  for  Ordinary  Periods  and  Rates  of  Interest,  xlviii,  908-910. 
Laramie  Tunnel  (Brunton),  [xlvii]. 

Lass,  W.  P. ;   The  Cyanide- Pki)it  at  the  Treadwell  Mines,  Alaska,  xlvii,  785-818. 
Lassaigne:  solubility  of  manganese,  [40]. 
Laterization ;  due  to  bacteria,  [76]. 
Lathkop,  W.  a.  :  The  Summit  Hill  Mine-Fire,  [xxxviii]. 
Laudig,  O.  O. :  reducibility  of  iron-ores,  [203]. 
Laurentian  formation,  Cobalt  district,  Canada,  482. 
Lava :  gaseous  content,  11. 
Lawrence,  H.  L. :  death,  xxxiii. 
Laws  of  Igneous  Emanation  (Stevens),  [xlvii]. 
Lead  oxides  :  effect  on  solubility  of  gold,  24. 
Lead-silver  mines:  see  Silver-lead  mines. 
Lead-Smelting  in  the  Ore-Hearth  (Brown),  xxxix,  402-408. 
Lead-zinc  deposits  :  metal-values  in  gouge,  514. 
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Le  (Jhatelier  :  temperature  in  the  iron  blast-funiiice,  lOfi. 

LeConte:  solution  of  gold  in  chlorine,  [7]. 

Lee,  Julian  H.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  53,  May,  1911,  xxxvi] :  death,  xxxiii. 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes- Barre  Coal  Co. ;  coal -storage  plauts  :  capacity,  364. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. : 

briquetting-plant,  Lansford,  Pa.,  357,  367. 

coal-storage  plants  :  capacity,  364. 
Lehigh  University:  Fritz  Etujineering  and  Coxe  Mininf/  Laboratories,  662-675. 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. : 

breaker.  Mineral  Spring,  Pa.,  309. 

coal-storage  plants:  capacity,  364. 
Lehner,  Victor:  lead  oxide;  effect  on  solubility  of  gold,  [24]. 
Leith,  C.  K. :  Like  .Superir>r  iron-bearing  series,  [676]. 
Leitii,  C,  K..  and  Meai>,  VV.  .T.  :   Origin  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  Central  and   Sortheustern 

Cuba,  xxxix,  90-102. 
Lemberg:  interchange  of  bjises  in  solutions,  [516]. 
Lewis  and  Pratt:  chalcedony  and  quartz  in  iroa-ore,  [107]. 
Lime:  in  cyanide  solutions:  Available  Calcium  Oxide,  741-745. 
Limestone:  chlorine-content,  10. 
Limonite:  proportion  in  iron-ore,  Cuba,  77,  99. 
Lindgren,  Waldemar  :  Annie  Laurie  gold-mine,  Utah,  [71]. 

copper-deposits,  Clifton-Morenci  district,  Arizona,  [32]. 

gold -deposits;  classification,  [7],  50. 

Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  [56]. 

Ophir  district,  Cal.,  [57]. 

Southern  Appalachians:  associated  minerals,  [53]. 

kaolin  in  ore-deposits  evidence  of  enrichment,  [512]. 
Lindgren  and  Ransome  ;  gold-deposits,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  [63]. 
Linville  :  temperature  in  the  iron  blast-furnace,  196. 
Little,  James  E.  :   The  Maijari   [ron-Minej<,  Orienle  Province,  [stand  of  Cuhn.  as  /)«• 

veloped  by  the  Spanish- American  Iron  Co.,  xli,  152-169. 
Lloyd-Dwight  sintering  proce.ss,  180-190. 

Locke,  .A.rGUSTU.s;  Geology  of  the  Tonopah  Mining-District,  [xlvii]. 
Lodes'  metalliferous:  successive  zones  in  depth,  33. 
Loetschberg  tunnel,  Switzerland.  446-469. 
Log-washers  for  ore-preparation,  177. 

Loiseau,  E.  F.  :  first  to  make  coal  briquettes  in  U.  S.,  3()5. 

Lord.  Nathaniel  \V.  [biog.  notice,  Bidletin  No.  58,  Oct.,  1911.  xxv]  ;  death,  xxxiii. 
Loss  in  "  Breaking  Down  "  Anthracite  (DoDOE),  [xl]. 
Luther,  R.  C. ;  early  use  of  culm  for  mine-filling,  922. 

McCaffery  and  Yung  :  Ortiz  gold-deposits.  New  Mexico.  [.503]. 

McCan,  Edward  K.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  .56.  .\ug.,  1911,  xxv]  :  deatii,  xxxiii. 

McCaskey,  H.  D. ;  gold-deposits,  Alabama,  [54]. 

McCaughey,  W.  J. :  experiments  in  solution  of  gold,  7,  15,  16.  20. 

McClurg,  James  A.;  death,  xxxiii. 

McCoLLiM,  BrRTON:   Electrical  Practice  in  Mines,  [xlviii]. 

McTiaughlin,  R.  P. ;  gold-deposits.  Bodie,  Cal.,  [67]. 

MaoDonald.  Bernard;   The  Parral-Tank  f<ystem  of  Slime-Agitation,  xliv.  S19-S37. 

Maclaren,  J.  Malcolm;  genesis  of  gold-deposits,  Haile  mine,  South  (Tarolin.t,  [54]. 

gold-deposits,  Turkey,  [571]. 
Magnesium:  in  mine-waters,  12. 
Magnetite:  proportion  in  iron-ore,  Cuba,  77,  99. 
Maitland,  A.  Gibb ;  iron-ore  deposits,  Western  Australia,  [104]. 
Manganese  ;   Alteration  and  Enrichment  of  Gold- Deposits,  3-73.  917-920. 

chemical  relations  with  iron  in  rocks,  39. 
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chemistry  of,  24. 

effect  on  solubility  of  gold,  22. 

in  mine-waters,  14,  25. 
Manganese  oxides:  association  with  gold-deposits,  30,  919. 
Manganese-salts:  lateral  migration  from  country-rock,  38. 
Maps: 

first  use  of  contour-lines,  [644]. 

California:  gold-dredging  areas,  859. 

Louisiana:  Caddo  oil-  and  gas-field,  410,  411. 

New  England  and  New  York :  normal  chlorine,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  coal-seams,  Scranton,  249-251. 

Canada;  Cobalt  district,  484. 
Ontario,  [499]. 

Cuba:  iron-ore  districts,  117. 

Mayari  iron-ore  deposits,  153. 
San  Felipe  iron-ore  district,  117. 

Switzerland  :  Loetschberg  tunnel  and  railway,  451. 

Turkey:  gold-fields  (ancient),  570,  578. 
Marquette  iron-range:  iron-ore  production  (1871-1910),  225. 
Martin,  Edward  P. :  death,  xxxiii. 
Matcham,  Charles  A.:  death,  xxxiii. 
Materials  Available  for  Refilling  Coal- Workings  in   the  Northern  Anthracite  Coal- Field 

(Darton),  [xxxix]. 
Mayari  and  Moa  Iron-Ore  Deposits  in  Cuba  (Hayes),  xxxix,  109-115. 
Mayari  Iron-Mines,    Oriente  Province,   Island   of  Cuba,  as   Developed  by  the  Spanish- 
American  Iron  Co.  (Little),  xli,  152-169. 
Mead,  W.  J.,  and  Leith,  C.  K.  :  Origin  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  Central  and  Northeastern 

Cuba,  xxxix,  90-102. 
Meetings  of  the  Institute,  xi,  xxiv,  xxxiv,  xliv. 
Meissner;  blast-furnace  practice,  [198J. 
Membership  of  the  Institute,  xxxi. 

Menominee  iron-range :  ore-production  (1877-1910),  225. 
Merrill  filter-press,  755,  790,  810. 
Mesabi  iron-ore:  similarity  to  Cuban  ore,  96. 
Metalliferous  lodes :  successive  zones  in  depth,  33. 
Metallography; 

Apparatus,  636-642. 

electric  furnace,  636. 

grinding-  and  polishiug-machine,  638. 

specimen-mounting  device,  641. 

Universal  MetaUoscope,  625-635. 
Metcalf,  Alfred  T. :  death,  xxxiii. 

Method  of  Calculating  Sinking- Funds,  and  a  Table  of  Values  for  Ordinary  Periods  and 
Rates  of  Interest  [Trans.,  xli.,  533-535] ;   Discussion  (Langton),  xlviii,  908- 
910. 
Michigan:  iron-ore  production  (1909),  224. 
Microscopy; 

electro-magnetic  stage,  631. 

lighting,  ^34. 

photographing,  625-635. 

specimen-mounting  device,  641. 

Universal  MetaUoscope,  625-635. 
Miller,  Ben.tamin  L.,  and  Cumings,  Willard  L.  :  Characteristics  and  Origin  of  the 

Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Camaguey  and  Moa,  Cuba,  xli,  116-137. 
Miller,  W.  G. :  cobalt-nickel  and  silver-deposits,  Temiskaming,  Canada,  [482]. 
Mills:  Huntington:  experience  in  Nicaragua,  602-613. 
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Mine-Caves  Under  the  City  of  Scran l«n  iConxke),  xxxix,  246-263:  DiBcmsion  (FosTEB), 

xli,  921-923. 
Mine-hoists:  Electric  Motom  vs.  Compressed- Air  Engines  fur  Driving,  533-560. 
Mine-pillars: 

Chamber- Pillars  in  Anthracite-Mines,  236-245. 

compression-tests,  261. 
Mine-Rescue  Service  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (Stokk),  xxxix,  .561-569. 
Mine-Survey  Notes  [Trans.,  xli.,  790-796]  ;  Discussion  (KiCE),  xli,  910-916. 
Mineral  Production  and  lie.ionrces  of  China  iRe.vU),  [xlvj. 
Mineral  SpriuK  coal-breaker:  loading-arrangeuient-s,  310. 
Mines  ;  see  name  of  product,  mine,  or  mining  company. 
Mining-Costs  at  Park  City,  Utah  (WlLLl.\MS),  xl,  470-479. 
Mining-districts:  review,  49. 
Mining  Indu.'^try  in  Japan  (NiSHio),  [xlvii]. 
Mining-law  :  Canadian,  614-623. 
Mining  practice  (see  also  name  of  product) : 

Liberty  Bell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  San  Miguel  County,  Colo..  694-741. 

Newport  Mining  Co.,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  676-694. 

Tarr  Mining  Co.,  Smartville,  Cal.,  866. 
Minnesota:  iron-ore  production  (1909),  224. 
Mizpah  silver-gold  mine,  Tonopali,  Nev.,  [69]- 
Modification  of  the  ''Gay  Lu.isac"  Method  for  Silver- Hullion  Containing   Tin   (SAL.*f). 

[xlvii]. 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  436-440. 

Montana  Tonopali  silver-gold  mine,  Tonopah,  Nev.,  [69]. 
Moore:  fuel-economy  of  the  dry  blast,  [218]. 
Moore  slime-lilter,  755. 

Morgan,  Charles  H.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  .50,  Feb.,  1911,  xli] :  diath.  xxxiii. 
Mosta:  action  of  sea-water  on  vein-outcrops,  [.508]. 
Motors:  Electric,  for  Dru-ing  Mine-Ifoi'<ts,  .533-.560. 
Murdoch:  atacamite-deposits,  Peru  and  Chile,  [510]. 
Murphy,  Thomas  D.  [biog.  notice,  Bnllet'u  No.  63,  .Mar..  1912,  xlix] :  death,  xxxiii. 

Nason,  Frank  L.  :   The  Bearing  of  the  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Magnetic  Iron-Ores  on 

Their  Possible  Extent,  [xlviii]. 
Natividad   gold-mine,  Ixtlan,  Oaxaca,   Mexico:   continuous   .system    of  cyaniding, 

.595-601. 
Natural  gas:  analysis,  419. 

Naumann,  E. :  zinc-production,  Thivsos,  European  Turkey,  [578]. 
New  Caledonia:  iron-ore  deposits,  [104]. 
New  County  coal-seam,  Scranton,  Pa.,  248. 
New  Jersey  Hriquetting  Co. :    briquottiug-plants,   Brooklyn,   N.  V.,  and   .'krauton, 

Pa..  366. 
New  York  :  iron-ore  production  (1909),  224. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad:  coal-storage  plants  :  capacity.  36J. 
Newport  Iron- Mine  (Vali.AT),  xliv,  676-694. 
Nicaragua : 

gold-deposits,  602. 

ore-dressing  practice,  gold,  603. 
Nipissing  district,  Ontario,  Canada: 

Geology.  4S0-499. 

silver-dei)ositj5,  480. 
NiSHio,  KEi.iiUd  :   Mining  Industry  in  Japan,  [xlvii]. 
Nitrates: 

effect  on  solubility  of  gold,  20. 

in  mine-waters,  12. 
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Nodulizing-plant:  Spanish-Americau  Iron  Co.,  FeUon,  Cuba,  160. 

Norboiu,  .John  O.  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  No.  63,  Mar.,  1912,  1]  :  death,  xxziii. 

Norrie,  .A.mbrose  L.  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  No.  .50.  Feb.,  1911,  xliii] :  death,  xxxiii. 

NoRRis,  R.  V. ;   The  Storage  of  Anthracite  Coal,  xxxviii,  314-36.5. 

Notes  on  IFantington  Mills  in  Nicaragua  (Semple),  xli,  602-613. 

Notes  on  the  Liberty  Bell  Mine  (Chase),  xlvii,  694-741. 

Occurrence,  Origin,  and  Character  of  the  S>urficial  Iron-Ores  of    Camaguey  and  Oriente 

Provinces,  Cuba  (Spencer),  xxxix,  103-109. 
Ocher : 

analyses,  112. 

comparison  with  iron-ore,  133. 

composition.  133. 

definitions,  131. 

production  in  U.  S.  (1901-1908),  11."). 

separation  from  Cuban  iron-ore,  114.  • 

Ochsonius  :  action  of  saline  waters  on  vein-outcrops,  [508]. 
Officers  of  the  Institute,  vii,  ix. 
Ogilvie;  analy.ses  of  rocks.  New  Mexico,  [514]. 
Oil  (petroleum)  : 

consumption  by  railroads,  433. 

separation  of  mud  and  water  by  cooking,  428. 

California;  fu.el-value,  compared  with  coal,  843. 
production  (1875-1910),  840. 

Louisiana:  Caddo  field  :  production  (1906-1910),  415. 

United  States:  resources,  845. 
Oil-fields; 

California:  Present  Conditions,  837-846. 

Louisiana:  CVi/Wo,  409-4'i5. 
Oil-tanks:  cost,  Louisiana,  435. 
Oil-wells : 

drilling-methods,  424. 

machinery  equipment  and  cost,  423. 

Caddo  field,  La.,  402-435. 
Oliver  slime-filter,  756. 

Ontario  silver-lead  mine.  Park  City,  Utah,  470. 
Open-hearth  steel :  production,  U.  S.  (1910),  223. 
Ore-concentration  ;  reconcentration  in  tube-mills,  789. 
Ore-concentrators : 

James  diagonal-plane  table,  528. 

Quenner  separator,  [501]. 
Ore-deposits  (see  also  names  of  metals) : 

accumulation  in  gouge-clays,  512,  516. 

dialj'tic  role  of  selvages,  515. 

haloid;  conditions  of  deposition,  512. 

influence  of  chlorides  in  deposition,  510. 

kaolin:  presence  evidence  of  enrichment,  [512]. 

precipitation  by  silicate  minerals,  517. 

secondary  enrichment,  5,  35,  54  et  seq.,  472,  .505,  917. 

zones  :  in  arid  regions,  504. 

in  silver-regions,  Mexico,  [505]. 
Ore-hearth :  Lead-Smelting,  402-408. 
Ores:  see  names  of  metals. 

Origin  of  Certain  Bonansa  Silver-Ores  of  the  Arid  Region  (Keyks),  xxxix,  500-517. 
Origin  of  the  Fron-Ores  of  Central  and  Northeastern  Cuba  (Leith  and  Mead),  xxxix,  90- 
102.  * 
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OxyKeii : 

cH'ect  on  Holuhility  of  it,o\i\,  74*!. 
Electrolytic,  in  ( 'yanide  NoliitioiiM,  74ti-7'>\. 

I'iicliiKH  tiiiikH,  rtm,  M(iO,  H2<J. 

Purdoi',  t^ruiik  :  fintt  iihc  of  cuIiu  for  iDiiie-tilliiiK.  ^■i^i 

Parker,  E.  W. :  coiiMcrvHtioii  of  coal,  (022]. 

I'lirral-Tnnk  Sygtfin  of  Slime- Agitnt ion  i  Macim>nalI/).  xliv,  '^19-837. 

I'AITLY,  K.  A. :   Electric.  Mntorit  v$.  Compre-ined-Air  Engine*  for  Driring  Deep-Mine  IhitU, 

xxxjx,  o.'W-.Vid. 
I'avloff.  M.  A.:  Iiliuft-fiiriiaci-  practice,  [200]. 
Pi-arce,  KiiliHr<l :  aiiiilyHcs,  Kol<l-orr-H,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  [64]. 

••x|)eriiiMiits  in  Holution  of  ^old,  [7],  17. 
IVcliin,  K.  ('. :  iron  industry  (1m72).  i'M). 
Pfiiiinylvania  :  iron-ore  production  (IJMKli.  2".JI. 
P<-rinsylvaniii  Coal  Co.:  cottl-stora»{e  plantH  :  ca|MM--ity.  'U'A. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad:  c<»al-Ht<)ra)(<'  plantH :  cajiacity,  .'Uil. 
Penrose:  aetion  of  saline  waters  on  vein-outcro|M,  [ri09]. 

chemical  relations  of  iron  and  nianKanese  in  rockii,  [39]. 

distriliution  of  cliloride  ores,  [12]. 

formation  of  silver  chloriiles.  [i.')]. 

sup«-r(icial  alteration  of  ore-deposit*,  [o]. 
Petroleum  :  see  Oil. 

Pliarmaci.st  n'dd-inine,  Cripple  (nt-k.  Colo.,  [63]. 
Philadelphia  ifc  Heading  Coal  v^  Iron  Co. : 

coal-storage  plant«  :  capacity,  3<it. 

early  use  of  culm  for  mine-filling.  !>2I. 
PhoHphates:  in  mine- waters,  1-i. 
Phogphonu  ill  t'okiiuj-Conl  (CATi,K"m,  xlviii,  9<r,'. 
PhotomicroKntphy  : 

specimen  mountiiiK-dovice,  (Ml. 

VnirerMl  Metaliotcope,  62.')-6'J5. 
Phy»ical  Ihitu  of  Itineonn  Enuinntion  (StkvkxsI.  [xlvii]. 
PickinK-helts:  in  ore-pre|wration,  179. 
PickiiiR-tables:  in  coal-preparation,  290. 
Pi|H--linefl:  cost  of  hauling,  laying,  and  painting,  43.']. 
Placer  Kold-deposits:  see  (Told-de|tosits. 
Placer-mininK  : 

California:  dredKioK-areas,  H(>.'{. 

PrmeiitDay  Piohlemn  in  D.etlging,  Hrv>-H73. 

Kxiimination  of  Dre>lgin<)- Properties,  H,'»l    "vVi. 
Polishinjf-machine  for  microscopic  specimeni,  •13.'*. 

PoKTKll,  .Inns  .Fkkmaiv:    The  Furl  Efi-ien-y  of  th'  Iron-BUtt   FHrnire.  x\,  191 -2-i!. 
Potts,  Francis  L.  [Itiox.  notice,  Pnllelin  No.  .'A  Feb.,  1911.  xliv]:  death,  xxxiii. 
Pratt  and  Lewis:  chalcedony  and  ((Uartz  in  iron-on'.  [107]. 
Preparation  of  Anthnieile  {STf.KlASii).  xxxviii,  •.*»>4  313. 
Prepiirntion  of  Brown  fron-Oren  Hiy.lxMKH).  x\.  UiD  l**0. 
Preiient  ('onilitionj<  in  the  Ctlifornia  OU-Field*    Rk41T\),  xir.  H37-*W6. 
Prenent-Piiy  Prohlemii  in  CiUifornia  llo'il- Dredging  (J\JtIX),  «l»,  855-873. 
Prosju'etinK  :  hand-drill  for.  IH-W]. 
Purin>;ton,  C.  W. :  i{old-depo'«it«,  .San  .loan,  Colo..  [62]. 

mining;  industry,  Telluride  quadrangle,  Colo     rrt9«<1 
PyriU>: 

chemical  reactions  with  chalcocite,  [43]. 

ciTect  on  swlubility  of  galena.  [10]. 
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Quenner  ore-separator,  [r)01]. 

Quincy  silver-lead  mine,  Park  City,  Utah,  [470]. 

Railroads: 

Mileage,  U.  S.  (1910),  223. 

petroleum-consumption  by,  433.  ' 

Itiinsome,  F.  L. ;  association  of  gold  with  manganese,  [31]. 

gold-deposits:  Goldfield,  Nev.,  [70]. 
Mother  lode  district,  Cal.,55. 
San  Juan,  Colo.,  [62]. 
Krtusoine  and  Lindgren  :  gold-deposits.  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  [63]. 
Raiisome,  Emmons,  and  Garrcy :  gold-deposits.  Bullfrog  district,  Xev.,  [71]. 
Rapid  Estimation  of  Available  Calcium   Oxide   in    Lime    Used    in    the    Cyanide    Proceux 

(B.'i.HNEY),  xlvii,  741-74.">. 
Raymond,  R.  W.  :  Reminiscences  of  the  Defiinnimi  of  the  Institute,  [xxxviii],  xlvi]. 

Discussion  on  Canadian  Mining  Law,  xl.  617-623. 

blast-furnace  practice,  [192]. 

gold-deposits.  Summit  district,  Colo.,  [67]. 

reports  on  mines  and  mining,  [8]. 
Rk\.d,  Thomas  T.  :  Mineral  Production  and  Resources  of  China,  [xlv]. 
Reid,  J.  A.;  silver-content  of  mine-waters,  [44]. 
Rkinholt,  O.SCAR  H. :  Fuel-Brohlems  in  the  Pacific,  [xlvii]. 

Government  Coal- Mines  in  the  Philippines,  [xlvii]. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Beqinninxj  of  the  Listitute  (R.WMOXd),  [xxxviii],  [xlvi]. 
Ukqua,  Mark  L.  :  Present  Conditions  in  the  California  Oil-Fields,  xlv,  837-846. 
UrcE,  E.  R. :   Discussion  on  Mine-Surve;/  Notes,  xli,  910-916. 

Richards,  Ellen  H.  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  Xo.  .'>8,  Oct.,  1911,  xxviii] ;  death,  xxxiii. 
Richards:  blast-furnace  practice,  197,  [198],  [205],  [208]. 

metallurgical  calculations,  [194]. 
Richtofen  ;  Comstock  lode  :  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  [46]. 
Rickard,  T.  A.  :  atacamite-deposits  SW.  United  States,  [510]. 

concentration  of  gold-deposits,  [.5],  [41]. 

experiments  in  solution  of  gold,  17. 

l)Silomelane  in  gold-deposits,  [511]. 
Ridgway  slime-filter,  756. 
Rock  coal-seam,  Scrauton,  Pa.,  248. 
Rocks : 

chlorine-content  of  igneous,  11. 

gaseous  content,  11. 

laterization,  75.' 

salts  in  waters  of  non-calcareous,  8. 
Rockwell  melting- furnace,  875. 

Rohland  ;  selective  concentration  of  minerals  in  solution,  [515]. 
RosK,  Hugh:   Cyanide  Practice  at  the  f^anta  Gertrndis  Mine,  Pachuca.  IHdnlno.  Me.riio, 

[xlviii]. 
RUSHMORE,  David  B.  :    Use  of  Electricity  in  Anlhrar.ite-Mining,'[x\\]. 
Russell  :  decay  of  rocks,  [502]. 
Russell,  C,  and  Sankowsky,  N. :  analyses  of  mine-waters,  [7],  9. 

Sabine  uplift,  liouisiana  :  geology,  416. 

Saint  Gothard  tunnel,  Switzerland,  440. 

Salap,  Luis  Emi.YNN.  :  A  Modification  of  the  "  Gai/  I.ussnr"  Method  for  Silver-Bullion 

Containing  Tin,  [xlvii]. 
SaiiipUng  Anode-Copper,  with  f^pecial  Reference  to  i^ilrer-Content   [  7V(i»».v.,  xli,  318-.323] ; 

Discussion  (Kki.i.er),  xli,  905-908. 
Sampling-methods:  copper,  905. 
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San  Felipe  iron-ore  (lintrict,  (  Hiiiai^uey,  Culm,  111. 
Sand-HcreenM :   in  ore-preparation,  llH. 

•Saudberger:  ai-tion  ofitalina  watvrn  on  vein-outcrops.  (fi09]. 
•Saudstone : 

chlorine-content.  10. 

formula  for  crii<tliinK-*trenKth.  '.^3!•. 
Sankowsky.  N.,  and  KuiMell,  C. :  analysot  of  uiine-wat<nf,  ["].  9 
S.\U.vi>KKM,  W.  L. :    Tiiiiiiel- Driving  tn  the  Alp*.  x\,  VMiU'At. 
SaUVEUK,  Ai.HKKT:  Thr  I'liirrriuil  MeltiUoteopr  —  A  Ftrfetted  Mierufope  for  tke  Kimmimm- 

lion  of  ifrlalt,  x\,  t)"J.'»  «i.'l.'». 
8<'liin/.:  l>lH.Mt-furniife  practice,  [INIJ. 

Scrauton  .\ntlirii4ite  Briquette  Co  ;  l)ri<|iiettiiiif()laiit   S.  r.int.ni    Pa    .Hi*!. 
Scrape  nt : 

bucket,  l.V},  tM'A. 

dniK-line,  14.3,  l.'il,  171. 
Schurniau,  K. :  relative  affinity  of  iftetalii  for  eulpbur,  [<i<'>3]. 
8cHWK.N.\»»KS,  A.  T.:    A   Itrafting-TahU  for   Traeimg  Tkroitgk  Opaqnr    Papfr,  xxx\T- 

«i23  02.1. 
SuauioD  :  Kouge  zinc-orcfl,  [514]. 
Secondary  enriclinieut :  nee  Ore-dcpo»itA. 

SeMi>i.F:,  Ci.ARKNcK  Caui.icton  :   Siitei  lilt  llnntingtoH  MUU  im  SkartfitM,  zli.  602-613. 
Serpentine  rock  ;  analys«i*,  T.'i,  111. 
Sbalett:  chlorine-coiit«-nt,  10. 

Shelby,  CliarloH  F.  [biojj.  notice,  BnUrlin  No.  •">  >,  .\u«..  I!i|l.  xxvj :  dcatli.  zzxiii. 
Silica:  in  uiine-watent,  14. 
Silver: 

concentration  in  KoUKC-clays,  514. 

in  copper  anode-s,  JMXJ. 

in  niine-watert*,  [44]. 

pro<luction.  Cobalt  district,  Canada  (1904-1909).  480. 
.Silver-dejM»!(it«: 

Bonanzii.  in  Arid  Re^inmt :  Origin,  ."iOO-.M". 

Canada:  Cobalt  diBtrict :   Crulogy,  4HO-495*. 
Ontario:  bibli..Krapliy,  49S,  925. 

Colorado:  Summit  district.  [»f7]. 
■Silver-gold  and  gold-tiilver  orejt :  vertical  relatiooi  in  depoaita.  43. 
Silver-gold  cleposit.s:  a(Mociate<i  minerals,  (>i*. 
■Silver-golil  mines  i8<*e  also  Cndd-silver  mines > : 

Mizpab.  Tonopah,  Xev.,  [69]. 

MontanH-Tono(tab.  Tonopah.  Sev.,  [69]. 
Silver  King  C4>alition  silver-lead  mine.  Park  City.  I' tab.  [470]. 
Silver-lead  deposits: 

Colorado  :  (JtMirgetoirn  and  Silver  Plume.  00. 

Utah:  Park  City:  Mining- Cutts,  MO  XTX*. 
Silver-lead-gold  tieposits:   I<«adville,  Colo..  59. 
Silver-lead  mines:  Silver  King  Ci>alition,  Park  City,  Utah.  [470]. 
Silver-mine  waters:  salts  in,  H. 
Silver-mines: 

Canada:  Cobalt  district:  Itutfalo.  4.H1. 
Coniagas.  4.'^1  rt  »r</ 
Crown  Reserve,  1S»7. 
Kerr  I.ake,  497. 
I<a  Kos«',  4^9  r<  *tq. 
I  Jtwson,  4f'9  ft  »rq. 
Nipissing,  4.''1  rl  v<^. 
Tnahewev.  4!*.». 
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Silver-ores: 

Bonanza,  Arid  Region :  Origin,  500-517. 

chloridic,  New  Mexico,  509. 

gouge :   Assay,  518-527. 

succession  in  zones,  Mexico,  506. 
Silver-refining:  Electrolytic,  874-901. 
Silver-salts:  solubilities,  [44]. 

Sintering  of  Fine  Iron-Bearing  Materials  (Gaylky),  xxxix,  lSO-190. 
Sintering-machines  ;  Dwight-Lloyd,  180-190. 
Simplou  tunnel,  Switzerland,  441-446. 
Sinking-funds:  Method  of  Calculating,  908-910. 
Slag: 

specific  heat,  197. 

temperature  in  the  blast-furnace,  196. 
Slime : 

analyses,  781.  * 

agitation:  Parral- Tank  System,  819-837. 

Filtration,  752-784. 

nature,  752. 
Slime-cakes:  composition,  769. 
Slime-filters: 

classification,  754. 

cycle  of  operation,  757. 
Slime-Filtration  (Young),  xlvi,  752-784. 
Slime-treatment  (see  also  Cyanide  practice) : 

Alaska-Tread  well  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  78.5-S18. 

Liberty  Bell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  San  Miguel  County,  Colo  ,  727. 

Natividad  mine,  Ixtlan,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  597. 

Siempre  Viva  mine,  Nicaragua,  590. 

Veta  Colorado  M.  &  S.  Co.,  Parral,  Mexico,  826-837. 
Smith,  Alexander:  chemical  reactions  in  solution  of  gold,  [21]. 

chemistry  of  manganese,  24. 
Smith,  T.  Otis,  and  Willis,  Bailey;  origin  of  iron-ores,  Cleaium,  Wash.,  [105]. 
Smith  box-car  reloader,  358. 
Some  Features  of  Replacement  Ore-Bodies,  and  the  Criteria  by  Means  of  Which  They  May 

be  Discovered  (Irving),  [xlvii]. 
Spanish-American  Iron  Co. : 

iron-mines  :  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  166. 
Mayari,  Cuba,  152-169. 
Moa,  Cuba,  138-152. 

nodulizing-plant,  Felton,  Cuba,  160. 
Spencer,  Arthur  C.  :  Occurrence,  Origin,  and  Character  of  the  Surficial  Iron-Ores  of 
Camaguey  and  Oriente  Provinces,  Cuba,  xxxix.  103-109. 

brown  iron-ores,  Cuba,  [73]. 

gold-deposits,  Treadwell  mines,  Alaska,  [55]. 
Spurr,  J.  E. :  gold-deposits.  Silver  Peak,  Nov.,  [57], 

silver-gold  deposits,  Tonopah,  Nev.,  [69]. 
Spurr,  Garrey,  and  Ball:   silver-lead  deposits,  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume.  Colo., 

[60]. 
Steam-shovels;  in  ore-excavation,  171. 

Steol ;  Bessemer  and  open-hearth;  production,  U.  S.  (1910),  223. 
Sterling,  Paul  :   27ie  Preparation  of  Anthracite,  xxxviii,  2(54-313. 
Stevens,  Blamey:  Laws  of  Igneous  Emanation,  [xlvii]. 

Physical  Data  of  Igneous  Emanation,  [xlvii]. 
Sticht,  Ernest  [biog.  notice.  Bulletin  No.  -56,  Aug.,  1911,  xxvi] :  death,  xxxiii. 
Stines,  Norman,  and  Hutchins,  J.  P.:  hand-drill  for  prospecting,  853. 
Stoek,  H.  H.  :  Mine-Rescue  Service  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  xxxix,  561-569. 
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Stokes,  H.  X.:  cheiuical  reactions  of  chalcocite  and  pyriU-,  ,.4-JJ. 

experiments  in  solution  of  gold,  15,  IH. 
Fitorage  of  Anthracite  Coal  iXorris),  ixxviii.  314-365. 
Strangway:  cliroine  iron-ore  mining,  Canada,  [136]. 
Structure  of  the  Xortheru  Anthracite  Coal-Field,  Etpecially  in  Relation  to  the  Occurrence  of 

Gat  in  the  Coal  i  OaktoN),  [xI]. 
Sullivan,  Eugene  C. :  clieniical  relations  of  iron  and  manganese  in  rocks,  39. 
Sullivan:  precipitation  of  copper  by  silicate-  minerals,  [ol7]. 
Sulphates: 

eflect  in  solution  of  gold,  1(»,  19. 

in  mine-waters,  10. 

solution  and  precipitation  of  manganese  by,  .'i9. 
Sulphur:  affinity  of  metals  for,  [65:$]. 
•Summit  gold-mine,  ("ripple  Creek,  Colo.,  [63]. 
Summit  Hill  Mine-Fire  i  Lathbop),  [xxxviii]. 
Surveying:  mine;  recording  notes,  910-916. 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. :  coal-storage  plants  :  capacity,  364. 
Sutherland,  \V.  J. :  death,  xxxiii. 

Swan,  Archibald  A.  [hiog.  notice,  Btdletin  No.  .56,  Aug.,  1911,  zzvii] :  death,  xxxiii. 
Sweetland :   pressure-filtration,  [760]. 
Sweetland  slime-filter,  7.')<). 
•Swiss-Italian  tunnels,  43(>-469. 

Tanks: 

cyauiding:  Pachuca,  595,  800,  820. 

I'arral,  819-837. 
petroleum  :  cost,  43.5. 
Tarr  Mining  Co.,  Smartsville,  Cal.:  hydraulic  mining-operations,  86d. 
Taylor,  F.  W. :  sho[>-manugement,  [219]. 
Thomae :  gold-deposits.  Asiatic  Turkey,  [.5S4]. 

Thompson,  lleber  S.  [biog.  notice,  Rulletin  No.  ht,  Oct.,  1911,  xxz] :  death,  xxxiii. 
Thompson  :  interchange  of  materials  in  clay  solution,  [516]. 
Tin-dredging:  Alaska,  [869]. 
Tomboy  gold-mine,  Silverton,  Colo.,  [62]. 

Tramways:   Liberty  Bell  gold-mine,  San  Migntl  County.  Colo..  715. 
Tread  well  gold-silver  mine,  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  5.'>. 

t'yaniile- Plant,  785-818. 
Tschermak  :  malachite  derived  from  atacamite,  [510]. 
Tnnnel-Driiing  in  the  Alpt  (Sau.vders),  xI,  4.36-469. 
Tunnels: 

.\lpine:  ancient.  438. 
Arlberg,  43(>-441. 
const ruction-metho<is,  436-469. 
I.K)etschberg.  436  469. 
MontCenis.  4.«>  441. 
rate  of  driving,  43«i-469. 
rock-teniperatun-s,  443,  4,5<1,  1»!«>. 
Saint  Gothard,  436-441. 
Simplon,  43.5-I46. 
Turkey : 

HiMory  and  Geology  of  Ancient  Oold-Fitlds,  569-589. 
maps,  570,  578. 

United  Slates  Iron  Imlutlry  from  1871  lo  1910  ( RlRKlNBIXK),  xxxviii.  222-23.5. 
United  States  Steel  Cor|H>ration  ;  e.\ploration  of  imn-ore  deposits.  Cuba,  [9f>]. 
Unireraal  Metalloxcope — A  Perfectetl  Microscope  for  the  Examinatiou  of  Metals  ^SaUVBUB), 

xl,  62.V635. 
Uae  of  Electricity  in  Anthracite-Mininn  (RUSHMORE),  [xli]. 
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Valentine,  M.  D. ;  death,  xxxiii. 

Vallat,  B.  W.:   The  Newport  Iron-Mine,  xliv,  ()7fi-694. 

Van  Bemmelen:  interchange  of  bases  in  solutions,  [517]. 

Van  Hise:  principles  of  ore-deposition,  [5]. 

Van  Hise  and  Irving  :  Peuokee  iron-bearing  series,  [676]. 

Vaughan,  Hayes,  and  Spencer;  geological  recoiinoissance  of  Cuba,  [103]. 

Verlain,  Cliarles  :  laterization  of  rocks.  77. 

Veta  Colorado  M.  &  S.  Co.,  Parral,  Mexico:  slime-treatment  plant,  826. 

Virginia:  iron-ore  production  ( 1909 j,  224. 

Wallace:  iron-  and  manganese-deposits  on  desert  rocks,  [511]. 
Wareiner,  Samuel  D.  :  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation,  xxxviii,  390-402. 
Water-table:  undulating,  32. 
Waters : 

chloridic:  agency  in  ore-deposition,  920. 

mine:  analyses,  9,  [23]. 
salts  in,  8. 
silver-  and  gold-content,  [44]. 

natural:  chlorine-content,  11. 

saline;  action  on  mineral-vein  outcrops,  [508]. 

sea:  substitute  for  lime-water  in  gold-amalgamation,  [789]. 
Way  ;  interchange  of  materials  in  clay  solutions,  [516]. 
Weed,  W  H. ;  secondary  enrichment  of  gold-  and  silver-deposits,  [5],  [59]. 
Weiss,  Robert  A.  [biog.  notice,  Bulletin  No.  58,  Oct.,  1911,  xxxiii]  :  death,  xxxiii. 
Weld,  C.  M. :  brown  iron-ores,  Cuba,  [73],  106  et  seq. 
Wells,  R.  C. :  chemical  reactions  in  solution  of  gold,  [21]. 

manganese:  effect  in  precipitation  of  gold,  29. 
Western  Australia:  iron-ore  deposits,  [104]. 

Williams,  FredT.  ;  Mining-Costs  at  Park  City,  Utah,  xl,  470-479. 
Willis,  Bailey,  and  Smith,  T.  Otis  :  origin  of  iron-ore,  Clealum,  Wash.,  [10.5]. 
Winchell :  secondary  enrichment  of  ore-deposits,  [5]. 
Winslow,  Arthur  :  analysis  of  gold-ore,  696. 

Winston,  W.  B.,  and  Janin,  Charles:  gold-dredging  in  California,  [857]. 
Wisconsin  :  iron-ore  production  (1909),  224. 
Wood,  Howard  :  death,  xxxiii. 
WOODBRIDGE,  DwiGHT  E. :  Exploration  of  Cuban  Iron-Ore  Deposits,  xl,  138-152. 

Yale,  Charles  G.  ;  Gold-Production  in  California,  xlv,  847-851. 

Young,  George  J. :  Slime- Filtration,  xlvi,  752-784. 

Yuba  Construction  Co.,  California:  gold-dredges,  858. 

Yung  and  McCaffery:  Ortiz  gold-deposits.  New  Mexico,  [503]. 

Zinc-blende  :  efl'ect  of  pyrite  on  solubility,  [10]. 
Zinc-deposits:  Thasos,  European  Turkey:  production,  [578]. 
Zinc-dust  precipitation  :  Treadwell  mines,  Alaska,  790,  813. 
Zinc-ores;  gouge,  [514]. 

ERRATA. 

P.  552.     Equation  (3). 

For  c  (P2  —  Pi),  read  c  (Pi  —  Pb). 
P.  739.    Table  of  Extraction,  1909  column. 

Per  cent,  recovered  by  amalgamation.     For  64,  read  60. 
P.  740.     Summary  of  Costs,  1908  column. 

Salaries  and  office.     For  .28,  read  .29. 

Miscellaneous.     For  .06,  read  .02. 
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